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EAGLL—Transcription, Abbreviations, Bibliography 


In principle, Greek words are given only in trans- 
literated form, sometimes in phonetic transcrip- 
tion as well. Greek characters are used only if 
it is absolutely necessary, e.g. in quotes from 
inscriptions, in entries dealing with issues of 
phonetics, writing and the like. More specifi- 
cally, in the entries on inscriptions, sometimes 
the Greek script is used (but not consistently) 
followed by transliteration within slashes or 
square brackets in roman type; the same goes 
for Mycenaean: the usual transliteration in ital- 
ics, followed by transcription in roman type, 
e.g. ga-si-re-u [g’asileus] (or /g¥asileus/), ka- 
ke-u [khalkeus] (or /khalkeus/), etc. For Mod- 
em Greek, the Greek script is used followed by 
the IPA transcription, e.g. Qymyata [zi'timata], 
avGowroc [‘anfropos|, etc. 

Some degree of variation has been allowed 
with respect to the notation of certain pho- 
nemes, as in the following list: 


e Semivowels: j, y, i (front), and w, u (back; in 
Greek script (F)) 

e Syllabic consonants: marked either by a sub- 
script circle (r, J, m, 9) or a dot (r, |, m, 0) 

e Laryngeals: hy, Hj, a; or simply H when left 
unspecified (although the first is preferred) 

¢ Palatals: k, k, g, & (although there is an effort to 
pick the first of each pair) 

e Phonetic transcription: [a] 

¢ Phonemic transcription: /a/ 

* Vowel length: 4 or a:, é or e: (with a preference 
for the first) 

e Short vowels: either left unspecified, e.g. a, e, 
o, etc, or a, é, 6 (when needed to be marked). 


In addition to these, some flexibility is also to be 
observed with regard to the marking of crasis: 
kagé or (rarely) kago (for kai ego). 

Accentuation of inscriptions: for most cases 
the Attic accentuation system is applied, but, out 
of respect of the preferences of the individual 
authors, we decided not to be absolutely strict 
in this matter; hence in some inscriptions no 
accent is indicated. 


THE FOLLOWING TRANSCRIPTION IS USED 
FOR ANCIENT GREEK; 


upper case lowercase transcription transcription 


uppercase _ lower case 
A oO A a 
B B B b 
r 4 G g 
A § D d 
E E E e 
Z. C Z Zz 
H 1 E é 
Q@ Q Th th 
I | ] i 
K x K k 
A A L | 
M L M m 
N v N n 
z E x x 
O ° 0 Oo 
8 ™ P p 
P p R r 
ry g,¢ S S 
T T T t 
bf v U u 
? p Ph ph 
X x Kh kh 
y p Ps ps 
Q w ) 6 


* rh- 

Note: Some authors use the symbol q for (9) (qoppa), 
a backed [k], especially in inscriptions. Similarly with 
digammia (F): it is normally transcribed by w or rarely 
4, whereas in inscriptions it may sometimes be left 
as F. 


DIACRITICS AND OTHER SIGNS OR 
COMBINATIONS USED: 


‘rough breathing’ ('): 4 (H if word must be 

capitalized); in a few instances in compounds, 

the A is kept within parenthesis even though 

not written in the Greek text, e.g. Aiemai but 

compound sun(h)iemai (written cvviepat) 

« ‘smooth breathing’ (’ ) : is left unmarked in the 
transcription 

e ‘iota subscriptum’: &, y, w = Gi, éi, di 

e short diphthongs: at, au, ét, €v, ot, ou, Ul = ai, aU, 

él, EU, Ol, OU, Ut 
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« long diphthongs: a1, &v, yl, yu, wt, Dt = di, Gu, 
él, €u, Ot, Ui 

* gamma-gamma ((yy)) is transcribed as ng; 
gamma-kappa ((yx)) as nk; gamma-chi ((yx)) 
as nkh. 


accents are marked as follows: 


* acute accent = ( ‘ ) e.g. Epwo = érds, ‘AnoMwv 
= Apollon, éhtyyw = elénkhd; some variation 
has been allowed with respect to the notation 
of the acute over initial capital vowels, e.g. 
‘Arés and Arés, ‘Ilion and flion, ‘Olunthos and 
Olunthos, etc. 

* grave accent = (  ) e.g. Tov dv@pwrov = ton 
dnthropon, thy noAw = tén polin 

e circumflex accent = (* ) e.g. Tig mbAEwS = tés 
pdleos, tav a&yvav Gedy = tan hagnén theén; 
since vowels with circumflex accent are always 
long, a macron is not necessary. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


For abbreviations of ancient authors and works, 
and epigraphical sources the Neue Pauly system 


is followed, and alternatively the list of abbre- 
viations in the Greek-English Lexicon by Liddell, 
Scott, Jones, gth. edn. 1996; for abbreviations 
of periodicals the standard lists in the L’Année 
Philologique and the Bibliographie Linguistique/ 
Linguistic Bibliography are used. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


There is no cumulative bibliography for the work. 
Each article has a short list of the absolutely nec- 
essary bibliographical entries; this means that 
not all authors and/or works referred to in the 
text are listed in the bibliography. Generally, the 
well-known reference works (such as editions 
of literary and non-literary works like papyri, 
inscriptions, ostraca, etc.) are omitted, and there 
has been a conscious effort to keep the list of 
secondary literature to the absolute minimum 
needed for reference. 


GEORGIOS K. GLANNAKIS 


Gender 


As noted in Wurzel (1989), different + inflec- 
tional classes tend to be connected with extra- 
morphological properties. In Greek, nouns 
belonged to one specific inflectional class by 
virtue of their phonological properties (type of 
stem), but from a very early stage -a@- stems were 
increasingly associated with gender. Such an 
association brought about the creation of two 
separate subparadigms, one for feminine and 
one for masculine nouns, the latter featuring a 
sigmatic nominative and the genitive in -vu. This 
sub-paradigm already existed in -- Mycenaean, 
as shown by the -av genitive ending of masculine 
nouns (Hajnal 1995). 


1 GENERALITIES 


The Greek gender system consists of three 
genders: masculine, feminine and neuter, and 
largely coincides with the reconstructed gen- 
der system of PIE (— Indo-European Linguistic 
Background). Gender is an inherent feature of 
nouns, while it is inflectional in agreeing cat- 
egories (+ Agreement). Such categories in Gk. 
are -+ adjectives, - participles, definite articles 
(+ Definiteness), and various > pronouns. 
Morphologically, gender interacts with inflec- 
tional classes to some extent (+ Case Syncre- 
tism). All IE languages display some tendency to 
increasingly connect inflectional classes to the 
extramorphological feature of gender, and this 
has been indicated as one of the main trends 
in the development of Gk. nominal paradigms 
by Seiler (1959; see further Luraghi 2004). In Gk. 
this is limited to the -d- stems, which have two 


different paradigms, one for feminine and one 
for masculine nouns. Note further that the -da- 
declension does not contain any neuter nouns. 
In the other IE languages, -d- stems ure all femi- 
nine; only in Lat. and Gk. they also contain a 
small number of semantically motivated mascu- 
line nouns, all referring to human males (while 
feminine nouns are not so motivated, and can 
refer to animate or inanimate referents). Mas- 
culine -a- stems in Gk. include + agent nouns in 
-tés (hoplités, poiétés) and a comparatively large 
number of proper nouns (e.g. Lysias, Sékrdtés 
etc.). Contrary to Latin, in which feminine and 
masculine -d- stems follow the same pattern of 
declension, Gk. masculine -d- stems are distinct 
from feminine in the nominative singular, which 
is sigmatic, and in the genitive singular, in which 
the ending -ou has apparently been extended 
from the -o- declension. As remarked above, the 
special pattern of -a- masculine nouns already 
existed in Mycenaean. 

The other inflectional classes, viz. -o- stems 
(thematic declension) and consonant and -i- 
or -u- stems (athematic declension) show no 
connection with gender in nouns, and all con- 
tain nouns of all three genders. The feminine 
-o- stems include both animate (e.g. parthénos 
‘virgin’, ‘girl’) and inanimate (e.g. hodds ‘road’) 
nouns. Again, the existence of feminine nouns 
in this inflectional class is a special feature of Gk. 
and, to a more limited extent, Lat.: in the other 
Indo-European languages, thematic nouns are 
either masculine or neuter. Even though some 
feminine -o- stems have survived into Mod. Gk., 
there is an ongoing tendency throughout the his- 
tory of Gk. for such nouns to become -o- declen- 
sion masculines as shown by the existence of 


2 GENDER 


doublets such as hé bélos | ho bélos ‘clod’. (Note 
however that doublets also exist for other nouns, 
apparently with no motivation, as in the case of 
td zugdn | ho zugéds ‘yoke’. On the function of 
gender as a means for motivating the lexicon 
even in apparently obscure cases of alternation 
see Koch 2001.) (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Moder Greek). 

Coincidence of gender and inflectional class 
motivates the pattern displayed by agreeing cat- 
egories: first class adjectives, for example, follow 
the -a- declension for feminine, and the -o- 
declension for masculine and neuter, and part of 
the second class adjectives, which are athematic, 
have special -a- forms for the feminine. 


2, GENDER ASSIGNMENT 


Sex is the most important referential feature 
reflected in gender assignment, and this can be 
seen to different extents both for humans (and 
gods) and for animals. Most often, nouns with 
human or divine referents are assigned gender 
based on the sex of their referent, independently 
of the inflectional class: métér ‘mother’ fem. / 
pater ‘father masc. 

Animate nouns that refer to animals may have 
variable gender: ho bois ‘the(masc.) ox' hé bois 
'the(fem.) cow’ (this is also true of some human 
nouns, see below); note however that the mas- 
culine is normally used as default, Indeed, the 
masculine in this and other instances of nouns 
that refer to breeding animals seems to have the 
function of a common gender (following the def- 
inition in Corbett 1991), rather than a referential 
masculine. This is shown by the existence of lexi- 
cal masculine nouns such as ho tauros ‘the bull’ 
(see further ho / hé acy 'the(masc./fem.) goat’, Ao 
trdagos ‘the he-goat'; ho/hé ois ‘the(masc./fem.) 
sheep’, ho krids ‘the ram’). Thus feminine nouns 
can be overtly marked by agreeing categories, 
but when gender does not need to be specified 
the masculine is used; if one refers to specific 
male exemplars, the lexical masculine is pre- 
ferred. Nouns that refer to non-breeding animals 
often do not have variable gender: hé khelidan 
‘the swallow (fem.)’ usually also refers to the 
male, in spite of some sporadic masculine forms; 
ho batrakhas 'the frog (masc.)’, with no sex- 
specific reference. Nouns that refer to children 
and young animals which have not yet reached 
breeding age are neuter, thus confirming the rel- 
evance of referential sex for grammatical gender 


assignment (e.g. to paidion ‘the child’ neut., but 
see below). 

Gender assignment is much less clear in 
the case of inanimate referents. In the case of 
derivatives (+ Derivational Morphology), the 
derivational suffix usually species gender: most 
+ abstract nouns are feminine, result nominals 
are mostly neuter, etc. This is not true of all der- 
ivational suffixes: + diminutives, for example, 
often retain the gender of the base, even if there 
is a tendency for many diminutives to acquire 
neuter gender. Thus, the common gender noun 
pais ‘child’, which can mean ‘boy’, ‘son’ or ‘girl’, 
‘daughter depending on the gender of agreeing 
categories (ho pais / hé pais) has the diminutive 
paidion, which is always neuter. 

Non-derived inanimate nouns have largely 
unpredictable rules of gender assignment, apart 
from the fact that all inanimate -a- stems are 
feminine, as remarked in sec. 1. A small group 
of nouns referring to fruit bearing trees is femi- 
nine, while the name of the fruit is neuter. This 
pattem is reminiscent of the feminine/neuter 
alternation found for the same groups of nouns 
in Lat., but in Gk. names of plants most often 
belong to the -d- declension with only a small 
number of -o- stems: Aé dpios ‘the pear tree’ / 
to dpion ‘the pear’; hé méléa ‘the apple tree’ / to 
mélon ‘the apple’. Note that the form of plant 
names in the -a- declension shows that these are 
derivatives built on the names of the fruits (see 
Luraghi forthcoming). 


3. GENDER MOTION 


Some basically masculine nouns can take femi- 
nine agreement, and thus indicate female ref- 
erents. In such cases, as in the case of nouns 
referring to animals (sec. 2), one can view gen- 
der as instantiated on the target (target gender, 
cf. Corbett 1991) and regard nouns as having 
common gender. Note, however, that mascu- 
line seems to be the default for these nouns 
in a stronger sense than for names of animals. 
Examples are ho / hé pais ‘child’, mentioned in 
sec. 2, ha / hé theds ‘the god / the goddess’ (but 
hé thed also exists, see below), ho / Aé anthropos 
‘the man’ / ‘the woman’, ‘human being’, ‘person’. 

Apart from common gender nouns, there are 
basically two ways in which feminine nouns 
denoting female human (or divine) referents can 
be derived from masculine nouns: inflectional 
class change and sufhxation. 


GENDER 3 


e Inflectional class change. Masculine nouns 
of the thematic declension can have feminine 
counterparts by changing the inflectional class 
to the -a- declension: ho theds ‘the god’ / hé 
thea ‘the goddess’, ho adelphds ‘the brother' / hé 
adelphé ‘the sister’. To a more limited extent, an 
-d- declension masculine could be turned into 
an -d- declension feminine, as in tam/as ‘judge’ / 
tamia ‘housewife, housekeeper’ (see Luraghi zon 
and forthc.). 

« Suffixation. Numerous suffixes are avail- 
able for deriving feminine nouns from mascu- 
line, sometimes also for animals: -eia (basiles 
‘king’ / basileia ‘queen'), -aina (léon ‘he-lion’ / 
léaina ‘she-lion’), -teira (sdter ‘savior’ / séteira), 
-tria (psdltés ‘harper’/ psaltria), -(i)ssa (mdgeiros 
‘cook’ / mageirissa), -iné (herds ‘hero’ | hérdiné 
‘heroine’), -tris (auléter ‘flute player’ / aulétris), 
-tis (polités ‘citizen’ / politis), -is (neanias ‘youth’ / 
nednis). Remarkably, most nouns formed by 
these suffixes belong to the -a- declension, thus 
showing the strong association between that 
inflectional class and the feminine gender. 
Indeed, derivatives in -tris, -tis, and -is are not 
numerous, while those in -e/a, -aina and -teira 
are very productive. 


4. GENDER AND NUMBER 


A small number of masculine or feminine nouns 
have both a regular plural and a neuter one, as 
for example kuklos ‘wheel’, pl. Autkloi and kiéla, 
meéros ‘thigh’, pl. méroé and méra. This peculiar- 
ity affects a small number of nouns in other IE 
languages as well. When a semantic difference 
between the two plural forms is detectable, it is 
always to the effect that the neuter form has a 
collective meaning, while the masculine is a real 
count plural. So, for example, ktikia refers to the 
set of wheels of a chariot, rather than to a plural- 
ity of individual wheels. 

This peculiarity of the neuter plural is con- 
nected with its origin: the suffix -a of the num. 
acc. pl. originated as a suffix for -+ collective 
nouns in PIE. This suffix, reconstructed as *-hp, 
is the same as the one we find in the form *-ah, 
of the feminine gender. The original function of 
the suffix was to form abstract derivatives; later, 
it developed in two separate directions, as inflec- 
tional ending of neuter nouns, and as marker of 
a declension class connected with the feminine 
gender (-d- stems, see Luraghi 2009 and 2011). 


5. GENDER IN ADJECTIVES 


Adjectives belong to two inflectional classes. 
Adjectives in the first class may have only two 
gender distinctions, non-neuter and neuter: 
non-neut. athdnatos, neut. athdnaton ‘immor- 
tal’; they follow the declension of -o- stems. 
This group of adjectives is relatively small. The 
majority of first class adjectives have a threefold 
gender distinction: masc. agathds, fem. agathé, 
neut. agathén ‘good’; in the feminine they inflect 
like -d- stems. The fact that an adjective belongs 
to the bigger group (three distinctions) or to the 
smaller one (two distinctions) partly depends on 
morphological properties: most adjectives in the 
smaller group are compounds. 

Second class adjectives are divided into three 
sub-groups, based on gender distinction. The two 
smaller groups have either two distinct forms, 
non-neuter and neuter, or only one form for all 
genders: non-neut. pépon, neut. pepon ‘ripe’; any 
gender: Héllén ‘Greek’. They inflect like third 
declension nouns. The largest group has three 
distinctions: masc. pds, fem. pasa, neut. pan 
‘all’. Adjectives in this group follow the third, or 
athematic declension for masculine and neuter, 
and the first for feminine, feminine forms being 
derived by means of a suffix -(y)a-. All adjectives 
with two or no gender distinctions have stems in 
nasal or liquid. Note, however, that some stems 
in nasal or liquid belong to the three distinctions 
group, and also form a feminine: masc. térén, 
fem. téreina, neut. téren ‘tender’. 

Participles inflect as first or second class 
adjectives depending on their suffix. Participles 
that inflect as second class adjectives all feature 
three gender distinctions: /égon (masc.) / légousa 
(fem.) / égon (neut.) from verb /égd ‘say’. 


G. GENDER IN PRONOUNS AND 
DETERMINERS 


As is comumon in the LE languages, first and sec- 
ond person ~ pronouns make no gender distinc- 
tion. Among other pronouns, demonstratives are 
mostly thematic, and follow the declension of 
first class adjectives: héde, héde, téde ‘the latter’, 
ekeinas, ekeiné, ekeino ‘that’, hotitos, hatité, toitte 
‘this’. The demonstrative autés, auté, autd, often 
used as third person anaphoric pronoun, also 
follows this pattern, as do the relative pronoun 
hos, hé, hé and the > definite article ho, hé, té. 


4 GENDER 


The interrogative pronoun patterns after sec- 
ond class adjectives, and has two forms: masc./ 
fem. tis neut. ti (the same holds for the indefinite 
pronoun, which differs from the interrogative 
only for being enclitic). The compound pronoun 
héstis, hétis, héti, is formed with the relative 
pronoun plus the indefinite pronoun; both parts 
inflect: pen. sg. masc. hoitinos, dat. sg. masc. 
hditini, dat. pl. fem. haistisi(n). 
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SteviA LURAGHI 


Genitive 


t. THE GREEK GENITIVE: 
A SYNCRETIC CASE 


In Ancient Greek (hereafter A.Gk.) the conven- 
tional use of the genitive + case label can be 
recognized by the form of its primary expo- 
nents, which directly reach back to the Proto- 
Indo-European morphemes of the genitive. 
The morphosyntactic category of this case and 
its value, however, are ‘language-particular'’ 
(Haspelmath 2009), i.e., the syntactic functions 
and/or semantic roles encoded by the A.Gk. gen- 
itive do not coincide precisely with the uses of 
the genitive in other indo-European languages. 
Indeed the A.Gk. genitive has a broader range 
of semantic and other properties than the geni- 


tive case in other languages, as it also comprises, 
besides possessive and partitive meanings (typi- 
cally expressed by the genitive in IE languages), 
spatial meanings (typically expressed by the 
ablative in other IE languages). 

In order to understand this synchronic aspect, 
it is useful to bear in mind that diachronic- 
ally speaking, the A.Gk. genitive is the result of 
syncretic processes which had already affected 
the genitive and ablative cases in the + Myce- 
naean period (-- Case Syncretism (Morphologi- 
cal Aspects of)). Indeed, evidence from the Myc. 
tablets (15th—12th c. BCE) shows that the ablative, 
whose endings in PIE were already formally dis- 
tinct from those of the genitive only in a minor- 
ity of paradigms, disappeared definitively as a 
distinct morphosyntactic case. Consequently, 
the merging of the functional load of the two 
original cases into the one ending resulted in 
the functional polysemy of the surviving genitive 
morpheme. 

According to Luraghi (1987), this syncretic 
process could have been caused chiefly by a 
merging in the functional area of the cases in 
question. In particular, syncretism might have 
arisen due to the semantic overlap between the 
ablative and the partitive values of the genitive, 
the former having the nuclear role of Source, 
the latter being explained by the ‘wholes as ori- 
gins’ metaphor (Luraghi 2003:50-51; Nikiforidou 
1991173-175). 

Over time, the genitive further increases its 
functions, once the dative case starts to disap- 
pear; this disappearance occurs relatively early 
in Byzantine times, its syntactic functions being 
absorbed by the genitive (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek). 

This article presents a schematic, and neces- 
sarily selective, overview of the principal uses of 
the genitive (see Chantraine 1958; Crespo et al. 
2003; Humbert 1954; Luraghi 2003; Schwyzer 
et al, 1959 foran extensive survey and references). 


2. THE GENITIVE AS NOUN MODIFIER 


The genitive is the unmarked adnominal case sig- 
nalling functional dependency relations between 
a head and its modifier. This purely syntacti- 
cal value can assume a different semantic con- 
tent on the basis of the nature of the relation 
between the two entities involved in the + noun 
phrase (NP). In particular, when the genitive 
is a noun modifier its functions and roles are 
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those typical of the genitive case ‘proper’, i.e., 
possessive, partitive, subjective and objective. 
The position of the genitive, constituent with 
respect to the head noun, is only apparently free 
and, as stated by some scholars (Bakker 2009; Dik 
1997; Viti 2008), can be described in terms of the 
information status of the two nominals within 
the phrase. In particular, the genitival modifier 
is prenominal if it forms the most salient part 
of the message conveyed by the NP; otherwise, 
if it cannot be singled out as salient, it follows 
the head. 

The partitive value of the genitive is consid- 
ered one of the most important functions of the 
A.Gk. case. The partitive use implies a ‘part-of’ 
relation, where the head noun constitutes part 
of a whole or an entity consisting of many parts 
expressed by the genitive marker as in (1). 


(1) ésan dé kai tois Korinthiois en téi épelrdi polloi 
tén barbdron parabeboéthékétes 
‘The Corinthians, also, had the aid of many 
barbarians on the land’ (Thuc. 1.47.3) 


Besides functioning as a partitive case, the 
genitive also occurs in possessive construc- 
tions (++ Possession). The adnominal possession 
consists of nominal phrases whose head noun 
denotes the Possessee with the Possessor as its 
dependent as in (2). A possessive noun phrase 
can express various possessive relations such as 
ownership, kinship, abstract possession, etc. 


(2) duo paidia andrén epikhdrion 
‘Two children of the local people’ (Hdt. 2.19.3) 


When the head of the NP is an action/verbal 
noun, the genitive semantically expresses the 
Agent (subjective genitive) or Patient (objective 
genitive) of the verbal notion implicit in the 
head noun (+ Agency and Causation; > Patient 
and Theme). The subjective genitive involves a 
human or animate referent regarded as exerting 
control over the situation expressed by the head 
noun. The objective use of the genitive involves 
an entity conceptualized as outcome/Patient of 
the situation implicit in the head noun. 


3. ROLES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
GENITIVE AS A CLAUSAL CONSTITUENT 


Proceeding to consider the range of grammatical 
relations and semantic roles at the + clause level, 


the functional extension of the genitive appears 
more evident, both when the genitive phrase 
is a verb argument and when it is an adverbial, 
j.e., an extra-nuclear element (+ Adverbial Con- 
stituents). Indeed, there is a broad spectrum 
of functions and roles for this case including 
~ subject, + direct object and the second argu- 
ment of intransitive verbs, and time and space 
adverbials, some of which are typical of the 
ablative. The genitive as clausal constituent has 
been investigated in several recent works to 
which the reader is referred (see among others 
Conti 1998, 2008, 2009, 2010; Luraghi 2003, 2010; 
Napoli 2010). 


3.a. Partitive Uses 

The Greek genitive is characterized by partitive 
uses, above all when it constitutes the second 
argument marker with well-defined seman- 
tic classes of two-place verbs (cf. Schwyzer & 
Debrunner 19502103; Crespo 2003:133; Humbert 
1960:269). 

Some verbs that allow genitive case marking 
of their core arguments are highly transitive 
and indicate a change of state on the part of the 
Patient, as in consumption or ingestion verbs 
(e.g. esthio ‘eat’, pino ‘drink’; see (3)) or verbs 
conveying the idea of ‘touch’ (e.g. Adptomai 
‘touch something/someone’). These verbs can 
also be found with canonical object marking, 
ie., the + accusative as in (4), which indicates 
total affectedness, while the genitive indicates 
that the patient is affected to a limited extent 
(Luraghi 2010). 


(3) Aaimatos éphra pio 
‘| may drink some blood’ (Hom. Od. 11.96) 
(4) epei pien haima kelainén 
‘When he had drunk the dark blood’ (Hom. 
Od. 11.98) 


Other than this, it is also often assumed that 
the main function of a bare partitive case is Lo 
encode the indefiniteness of the direct object. 
More recently, Napoli (2010) argues that the 
accusative/genitive alternation tends to be sen- 
sitive not only to the quantificational but also 
to the boundedness dimension rather than the 
+ definiteness: the construction with the accu- 
sative presupposes a quantified object, whereas 
the construction with the partitive genitive 
lacks this presupposition and presupposes an 
unbounded reading, 
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The genitive encoding either Patient or Stim- 
ulus also typically occurs with low transitivity 
verbs that do not indicate a change of state, such 
as verbs of authority/possession (e.g, arkho 'gov- 
ern’; as in (5)); verbs of perception (e.g. akouo 
‘listen, hear’) or experiencer verbs (e.g. éldomai 
‘to desire, strive for’, éramai ‘love’), These verbs 
can occasionally display case variation involving 
the accusative or > dative. 


(5) Deidkés mén nun td Médikon éthnos 
sunéstrepse motnon kai toutou érxe 
‘Deioces, then, united the Median nation, 
and no other, and ruled it’ (Hdt. 1.101) 


When used with the aforementioned predicates, 
the genitive can be considered a real object 
marker as is shown by possible passivization 
(Conti 1998; Luraghi 2010) through which the 
non-accusative second arguments can be made 
the subject of passive verbs (+ Passive (syntax)), 
as in (6). 


(6) Aupd to Kurou Smeérdios arkhontai kai 
hup’oudenos dllou 
‘They are ruled by Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, 
and by no other’ (HdL. 3.74.3) 


In addition, the partitive is used to mark > non- 
canonical subjects of + impersonal construc- 
tions with verbs of emotion and verbs expressing 
lack or necessity (Conti 2009, 2010) as in (7): 


(7) ou nautikés kai phadulou stratias mdnon dei, 
alla kai pezon polun xumplein 
‘We need not only a naval armament of such 
insignificant size, but also a large land army 
to sail with us’ (Thuc. 6.21.1) 


As clausal constituent, the genitive also occurs 
in specific adverbial expressions of time, such as 
hespéras ‘during the evening’, nuktds ‘during the 
night’, etc. (+ Adverbs). 


3.b. Ablatival Uses 

The A.Gk. genitive functions inherited from the 
IE ablative concern the Source of the verbal 
action. Ablatival functions of the genitive may 
be traced to this core meaning and involve: 
a) origin, which refers to a spatial idea; b) sepa- 
ration, which is implied in a distancing move- 
ment; c) comparison, in which the ablative is 
used to denote the object in relation to some- 


thing. Accordingly, genitive occurrences as sec- 
ond argument may be traced to the ablatival 
meaning with verbs denoting motion away from, 
departure or leaving (e.g. Ahdréo ‘give way, with- 
draw’ (see (8)); eiko ‘give way, retire’; exairéd 
‘take away’) and verbs denoting separation or 
deprivation (e.g. paiomai ‘rest or cease from’ 
(see (9)); dedmai ‘to be in want or need’) (Luraghi 
2003:58-59). 


(8) Argeioi dé neén mén ekhorésan 
‘The Argives retreated from the ships’ (Hom. 
Il. 15.655) 

(g) epethtimeésan pausasthai toi polémou 
‘They conceived a desire to cease from the 
war (Xen. Hell. 6.2.1) 


The genitive is also used in comparisons to indi- 
cate a reference point to which something is 
compared. 

Some scholars (e.g, Humbert 1954:478) attri- 
bute the so-called + genitive absolute to an 
ablatival use of the genitive. ‘Absolute’ usually 
describes a construction that is grammatically 
free with respect to the rest of the sentence, 
comprising a participle and a noun/pronoun. 


3.c. Nominal Predicate in a Copular Clause 

In A.Gk. the genitive case can be used to express 
possession not only in attributive constructions 
characterized by the genitive Possessor as modi- 
fier, but also in predicative constructions involv- 
ing a copular verb accompanied by > nominative 
Possessee and genitive Possessor (-+ Possession). 
Indeed, the grammatical construction to form 
a predication of belonging in A.Gk. is a copular 
clause in which the main possessive semantic 
load of the predication is carried by the non- 
verbal predicate in the genitive case rather than 
the copular verb, as in (10). This construction 
usually designates a relation given by nature or 
associated with a cultural convention such as 
legal ownership or moral-based entitlement. 


(10) totito to pedion én mén kote Khorasmion 
‘This plain once belonged to the Chorasmi- 
ans’ (Hdt. 3.117.1) 


4. PREPOSITIONAL GENITIVES 
The genitive with prepositions can either have 


an ablatival value or express location and/or 
direction as a result of its partitive meaning 
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(Luraghi 2003:58-59) (+ Adpositions (Preposi- 
tions); -- Adpositional Phrase). It is worth noting 
that in an adverbial syntactic context, ablatival 
uses of the genitive are characterized by the 
use of prepositional phrases, and are generally 
associated with prepositions that take only the 
genitive. With some prepositions, such as katd 
‘against’, hupér ‘over’ and prods ‘to(wards)’ the 
genitive can have both ablatival and non-abla- 
tival meanings, Of the remaining prepositions, 
katd, did ‘through’ and metd ‘with’ allow alterna- 
tion of the genitive and the accusative, while 
amphi ‘on both sides’, and ‘upon’, epi ‘upon’ 
and metd allow alternation with accusative 
and dative. For a detailed survey of the preposi- 
tional genitive and prepositions in general, see 
Luraghi (2009). 
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MaartA CARMELA BENVENUTO 


Genitive Absolute 
1. GENITIVE ABSOLUTE: DEFINITION 


A genitive absolute (gen. abs.) is a construction 
consisting of, at least, a + participle in the + gen- 
itive case, either sg. or pl., and, usually, a noun in 
the genitive case agreeing with the ptc. in gender 
and number. The construction is called ‘absolute’ 
because the noun in the genitive case does not 
perform a syntactic function in the matrix clause; 
it performs the syntactic function of + subject of 
the participial predicate. The ptc. is morphologi- 
cally characterized for diathesis (+ Voice) and 
either for verbal > aspect (+ present, — aorist, or 
+ perfect ptc.), or for + tense (future ptc.). Argu- 
ments and peripheral elements like > adjuncts 
or > disjuncts can be added to the participial 
nuclear predication. A gen. abs. is used predica- 
tively (+ Predicative Constituents), and can be 
placed before or after the predicate of the matrix 
+ clause — which might be a main clause or 
a subordinate clause (+ Subordination). A gen. 
abs. can be negated (+ Negation); the negative is 
ou, but it is mé when the ptc. expresses a condi- 
tion. The gen. abs. can, depending on the con- 
text, receive a + temporal, causal, + conditional, 
concessive, instrumental or final interpretation. 
The following pre-positioned relators (+ Con- 
junctions (Subordinating)) can specify the rela- 
tion between the content of the gen. abs. and the 
content of the matrix clause: hate, heion or hoia: 
cf. + Participle. Primary focalizer—oriented (i.e. 
‘objective’) causality: ‘inasmuch as’; Ads: cf. Par- 
ticiple. Secondary focalizer-oriented (i.e. 'subjec- 
tive’) causality: ‘on the assumption that’; hdsper. 
Comparative: ‘as’; kai(per) and in negative sen- 
tences oudé or médé. Concessive: ‘although’; 
mé. Negated condition: ‘if not’. Besides, certain 
+ adverbs like Adma ‘at the same time’, metaxti 
‘meanwhile’, euthis ‘straightway', autfka ‘forth- 
with’, arti ‘just now’, and exaipfines ‘suddenly’, 
can specify the relation between the content 
of the gen. abs. and the content of its matrix 
clause. 
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2. ANCIENT GRAMMARIANS 


Maiocco (2005), in a chapter on absolute particip- 
ial constructions (APCs) in historical linguistics, 
discusses the theories of ancient grammarians 
(+ Syntax (suintaxis), Ancient Theories of); these, 
however, “did not write much about APCs and 
they do not even seem to have had a great aware- 
ness of their existence as independent constuc- 
tions” (Maiocco 2005:8). Maiocco (2005:1-14) 
mentions only two passages that are possibly rel- 
evant: one by Apollonius Dyscolus (2nd c. CE), 
who in his Peri suntdxeds (Grammatici Graeci 
2.2:222) while discussing the + pronoun in the 
Homeric odussaménoio teoio ‘because of your 
wrath’ (//. 8.37 and 8.468) at least makes clear 
that he regards the genitive participle and the 
pronoun as a suntaxis, a construction, and the 
other by Lesbonax (date unknown), who in his 
Perl skhémdton when discussing the skhéma 
Attikon does not mention absolute participial 
constructions as such but does provide examples 
of the gen. abs. postposed to a constituent in 
the + dative case with which it could have been 
joined (without calling it an irregular construc- 
tion; see further below in 7), 

The origin of the gen. abs. is much disputed. 
For a recent general discussion of the issue, see 
Ruppel (2013); see further Vasilaros (1993:21—-37), 
and on the occurrence of the gen. abs. in Homer, 
Chantraine (1942:324). 


3. THE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE VS. THE 
SUBCLAUSE AND THE CONJUNCT 
PARTICIPLE 


Attempts have been made to characterize the 
degree of +subordination of a subclause, a 
gen. abs., and a conjunct + participle in sen- 
tence level semantic terms. A subclause is 
regarded as a more independent construction 
than a gen. abs., which in its turn is consid- 
ered more independent than a conjunct ptc.; 
see Schwyzer & Debrunner (1950:397): “Wie z.B. 
im Arischen, erscheinen auch im Griechischen 
vom Beginn der Uberlieferung an sog. absolute 
Partizipialkonstruktionen, d.h, aus Substantiv + 
Ptz. bestehende Fiigungen, die dem iibrigen 
Teil des Satzes selbstandig gegeniiberstehen 
(fiir die gelaufige Ubersetzungsweise im Wert 
eines Nebensatzes)”, and Bornemann & Risch 
(1973:245): “Weil auch der Gen.abs. eine Neben- 
handlung zum iibergeordneten Pradikat aus- 


driickt, entspricht seine Ubersetzung der eines 
Ptc. coni.; daher sind beide (...) parallel behan- 
delt, obwohl der (zweigliedrige) Gen.abs. als eine 
Konstruktion (ein ‘Syntagma’) mit eigenem Sub- 
jekt vom Griechischen aus gesehen, in héherem 
Mafe satzwertig (Aquivalent eines Nebensatzes) 
ist”. The fact that the clause types in question 
differ in degrees of ‘independency’ should be 
seen as a corollary of the formal properties each 
clause type possesses: a subclause, a gen. abs., 
and a conjunct ptc., in that order, show increas- 
ing degrees of desententialization (Buijs 2005), 
i.e., the reduction process in which a clause 
loses certain properties and is transformed into 
a category of a lower syntactic level (Lehmann 
1988). A subclause only differs formally from an 
independent main clause in that it is headed by 
a relator. At this low degree of desententializa- 
tion the subordinate construction is still a finite 
clause, while in the case of the gen. abs. the 
verbal constituent becomes non-finite. Further 
evidence for a higher degree of desententializa- 
tion of the gen. abs. vis-a-vis a subclause can be 
derived from the fact that the subject slot of the 
subordinate verb is converted from the > nomi- 
native to an oblique slot, the genitive. Moreover, 
when a neut. pl. fills the subject slot, the verb of 
a finite clause is usually 3rd pers. sing, while in 
a gen. abs. the ptc. even with neut. pL subject is 
always plural. Since there is generally more free- 
dom and variation when the degree of desen- 
tentialization is relatively low, the + agreement 
phenomenon is, indirectly, also evidence for a 
higher degree of desententialization of the geni- 
tive absolute. The genitive absolute, in its turn, 
is syntactically more independent, and therefore 
less strongly desententialized than the conjunct 
ptc., which, in sharing an NP with its matrix 
clause, is more integrated into that clause. 


4. POSITION 


A gen. abs, that occupies the sentence-initial 
position functions as a hinge between adjacent 
discourse units, in a way comparable — but not 
identical — to subclauses such as those headed 
by the semantically non-specific relators epei, 
epeidé, and hés. The relatively high degree of 
desententialization of the gen. abs. corresponds 
to a relatively low degree of linguistic coding, 
and therewith to a low degree of discontinuity 
in terms of participants, time, location, or event 
continuity at points of segmentation, while the 
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relatively low degree of desententialization of 
the subclause corresponds to a high degree of 
linguistic coding, and therewith to a high degree 
of discontinuity with respect to one or more 
of these parameters at points of segmentation 
(Buijs 2005). 

A gen. abs, usually precedes the predicate of 
its matrix clause — which can be a main clause or 
a subordinate clause. [t often recapitulates infor- 
mation already processed in the preceding dis- 
course (a resumptive gen. ahs. providing given 
information by means of restatement or sum- 
mary), or continues an event sequence already 
set in motion or a line of thought already started 
(a continuative gen. abs. providing contextually 
prepared, or brand new information): 


(1) Thuontes... kai molis kallierésantes, epatisanto. 
Legousés dé tés thusias entos pénth'’ hémerén 
katagoreuei tis pros touts ephérous epiboulen. 
‘They made offerings.... and with difficulty 
obtained favourable omens, and ceased 
sacrificing. Within five days after the 
sacrifice was ended a man reported to the 
ephors a conspiracy.’ (Xen. Hell. 3.3.4) 


The state of affairs expressed by the present 
stem participle is anterior to the state of affairs 
expressed by the main predicate; cf. entos pénth’ 
hémeron ‘within five days’, 

A gen. abs. placed after the predicate of its 
matrix clause gives additional information: 


(2) Piptei to kidkranon apo tou kionos oute seis- 
mou oute anémou genoménou. 
‘The capital falls from a column, without 
there being either earthquake or wind.' (Xen. 
Hell. 4.4.5) 


5. TENSE/ASPECT 


The state of affairs expressed by the (non- 
negated) gen. abs. with the aor. stem will, with 
the assistance of our knowledge of the world, 
normally be interpreted as anterior to the state 
of affairs expressed by the predicate of the matrix 
clause, while the gen. abs. with the pres. stem or 
the pf. stern will normally be interpreted as pre- 
senting a state of affairs that is simultaneous with 
the state of affairs expressed by the predicate of 
the matrix clause. The pres., aor., and pf. pte. 
of the gen. abs. are, however, not characterized 
for tense; the choice of the pres., aor., or pf. stem 


in the gen. abs. is purely aspectual (+ Tense/ 
Aspect). A gen. abs. with the fut. stem is always 
posterior to the main predication. 


6. PECULIARITIES 


Sometimes the subject of the gen. abs. — the 
noun in the genitive case — is lacking. This occurs 
if the noun can be easily recovered from the con- 
text, or with verbs like ‘to rain’: 


(3) Ekéleue naupégeisthai triéreis... naupégow- 
ménon de hoi Surakésioi... 
‘He ordered to get triremes built... while 
the ship-building was going on, the Syracu- 
sans...’ (Xen. Hell, 1.1.25-26) 


In the above, triérén ‘of ships’ is easily under- 
stood from the context. 

In dialogue, speakers can modify the words of 
other speakers by means of a gen. abs. (Clytaem- 
nestra responds to Agammnon’s words.): 


(4) Ho Péleus d' éskhe Néréds kérén. /theou 
didéntos é biai theén labén? 
‘Peleus wedded the daughter of Nereus. 
/With the god’s consent, or after taking her 
in spite of gods?’ (Eur. [A 701-702) 


7. THE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE ‘INSTEAD OF' 
A CONJUNCT PARTICIPLE 


Sometimes the referent of the noun filling the 
subject slot of a gen. abs. is also referred to 
in the matrix clause. This use of the gen. abs. 
is traditionally, i.e., in sentence-syntax, called 
‘irregular’, and is explained in terms of emphasis 
(e.g. Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:399), while the 
sentence as a whole is regarded as an anacolout- 
hon. The fact, however, that a coreferential gen. 
abs. is quite common in extant Greek, should 
prevent us from regarding the phenomenon as 
irregular; a modern, text-grammatical approach 
would claim that this use points to a pragmatic 
function of the gen. abs. in information pro- 
cessing. Maiocco (2005173) concludes on the 
basis of a survey of texts from different periods, 
but all coming as close to spoken language as 
possible, “that in the texts in which corefer- 
ential APCs are numerous (...), they are also 
topic. This seems to draw a clear-cut distinction 
between two varieties of the Greek language. 
The classical language of Greek artistic prose 
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(...) presents few coreferential APCs and no spe- 
cial link between APC and topicalization. The 
sort of vulgar Greek exemplified by the Gospel of 
Matthew presents many coreferential APCs and 
a patent link between APC and topicalization”. 
Moreover, the fact that the gen. abs. can build 
an independent information unit outside the 
main construction makes it a device suitable to 
be used in case of discourse complexity: ifa large 
amount of new information is to be processed by 
the recipient of the text, if different focalizers are 
involved, or if a text-organizational function is 
to be performed by the ptc., the gen. abs. — as a 
well-known morpho-syntactic category — will be 
used to produce a downshift (Slings 1997) in the 
grammar of the sentence at hand. When the gen. 
abs. is preposed to its matrix clause, the noun 
in the genitive is usually referred back to in the 
following matrix clause by means of a pronoun: 
a personal pronoun, auids, or hoiitos: 


(5) Kataphronetikés dé pote kai aphuldktos dia 

td médén préteron esphdlthai lambanodnton 
tén stratioton ta epitédeia, epétukhen autois 
he Pharndbazos... 
‘On one occasion the soldiers were getting 
their provisions in disdainful and careless 
fashion, because of the fact that they had 
not previously met with any mishap, when 
Phamabazus came upon them...’ (Xen. 
Hell. 4.1.17) 


The preposed, sentence-initially placed ga per- 
forms a text-organizational function: it occurs 
at a boundary between two adjacent discourse 
units articulating a shift from a more general 
situation to a specific event — cf. pote —, and pro- 
vides a setting for the main predication. 
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Gerund (Verbal Noun) 


The gerund, or better the articular/substantiv- 
ized infinitive or verbal noun, is the name given 
to the combination of an article followed by 
an infinitive, as e.g. td dran, lit. ‘the (action of ) 
doing’ (Soph. Phil. 1241) or pro toi tous hérkous 
apaodoiunai, lit. ‘before the (action of ) taking the 
oaths' (Dem. Or. 18.26). All the examples given 
below are literary, but the use of the articular 
infinitive (+ Infinitives (Syntax)) is by no means 
restricted to literature: it appears in inscriptions 
as well. Like every Greek infinitive, the gerund 
combines properties of both substantive and 
verb. As a substantive, it may perform the most 
important nominal functions (subject, comple- 
ment, attribute) and appear in the four different 
cases expressed by its article (nominative, accu- 
sative, genitive, dative, always neuter singular). 
This article makes the gerund’s substantive role 
more obvious than the bare infinitive does. 

As a verb, the articular infinitive may be the 
predicate of its clause (mostly in subordinate, 
but sometimes also in main clauses), have a 
subject of any person or number, and govern 
any complement (nominal, verbal or subordi- 
nate clause). Moreover, the gerund can convey 
implicitly or explicitly (see below) a number 
of grammatical categories of the verb: voice, 
modality, aspect, temporality (viz. the localiza- 
tion of its action on a time scale) and person. 
The rendering of grammatical categories can be 
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considered explicit when it is expressed by mor- 
phological marker(s). For instance, the suffixes 
of the articular infinitive show that its voice is 
active in to drkhein ‘commanding’ (Thuc. 6.12.2), 
passive in toi... kratéthénai ‘by being defeated’ 
(Thuc. 7.60.5) or middle in #6 boulesthai ‘will- 
ing’ (Eur. ZA 336). When a grammatical category 
has no separate morphological marker and is 
understood only from the context, it can be con- 
sidered implicit. Thus the contexts make it clear 
that the subjects of the fallawing three articular 
infinitives are in the first, second and third per- 
sons, respectively, even though the forms of the 
gerunds alone are unable to suggest any of these 
interpretations: hina eti mdllon... apistdsi tdi 
emé tetimésthai hupd daiménon ‘so that...they 
may still more distrust that I have been honored 
by divine powers’ (first person: Xen. Ap. 14); dxios 
autois edokeis einai tou toiavt' akouein ‘in their 
opinion you seemed to be worth having such 
a reputation’ (second person: Dem. Or. 21.134); 
polldkis dokei to phuldxai tagatha tott ktésasthai 
khalepéteron einai ‘it often seems harder to 
keep riches than to acquire them’ (third person: 
Dem. Or, 1.23). 

The articular infinitive is negated with mé. 
Like every infinitive, the gerund explicitly 
expresses the three voices (see above) and the 
three aspects rendered by the present, the aorist 
and the perfect. Examples of the aspects include 
epéskhomen tou dakriein ‘we ceased weeping’ 
(present: PI. Phd. 17E), pros ten pélin prosbaldntes 
es elpida...élthon tou helein ‘having attacked 
the city they went to the hope of taking it' 
(aorist: Thuc. 2.56.4), and Aé dé diagnomé haiité 
tés ekklésids toii tas spondas lelisthai...‘and this 
decree of the assembly that the treaty had been 
broken...' (perfect: Thuc. 187.6). The tempo- 
rality of the gerund is mostly rendered implic- 
itly and is thus not necessarily expressed by 
its tenses. The future provides an exception, 
however, as it always refers to a period of time 
considered as yet to come. The following are 
examples of aorist gerunds rendering implicitly 
relative anteriority, simultaneity and posterior- 
ity, respectively: thaumaston dé phainetai moi 
kai to peisthénal tinas hos Sokratés tous néous 
diéphtheiren ‘and it seems also extraordinary to 
me that some were persuaded that Socrates cor- 
rupted the youth’ (anteriority: Xen. Mern. 1.2.1); 
houté timion én pdsin anthropois to genésthai 
politais par’ humin ‘it was such an honor for all 
people to become one of your citizens’ (simulta- 


neity: Dem. Or. 23.200); kdkeina hupér toit touton 
genésthai kurios kai tdlla pdnta pragmateuetai 
‘he devotes these and all his other activities to 
becoming the master of those riches’ (posterior- 
ity: Dem. Or. 8.45). 

Like every other infinitive, the gerund only 
implicitly expresses the grammatical category 
of mood (the future tense again forms an excep- 
tion). In the following examples, the contexts 
(and their modal particle dn) make it clear that 
the articular infinitives convey a potential or a 
unreal modality: pds ékheis pros to ethélein dn 
iénai aklétos epi deipnon? ‘What do you think 
about wanting to go unasked to dinner?’ (poten- 
tial; Pl. Symp. 174a-b); tés elpidos gar érkho- 
mai dedragménos, té mé pathein an dllo plen té 
morsimon ‘indeed, I come clinging to the hope 
that I could suffer nothing but what is decided 
by fate’ (unreal; Soph. Ant. 235-236). The ger- 
und can express a direct order or prohibition 
neither explicitly nor implicitly. Yet, just like 
the bare infinitive, it is able to render an excla- 
mation: tés tukhes, to emé nin klethénta detiro 
tukhein ‘Such luck! that | happen to have been 
called here now!’ (Xen. Cyr. 2.2.4). In its capacity 
as predicate, the gerund may govern any sub- 
ordinate clause: pdnton tén helikon diaphérdn 
ephaineto... eis td takhu manthdnein ha déoi ‘he 
differed obviously from all the bays of his age in 
his quickness to learn what was needed’ (Xen. 
Cyr. 1.3.1). A particular use of the articular infini- 
tive is provided by its genitive for the expression 
of purpose: eteikhisthé dé kai Ataldnté... toi me 
léistas... kakourgein ten Euboian ‘and Atalante 
was also fortified to preclude the pirates from 
ravaging Euboea’ (Thuc. 2.32). 

Like a substantive, the articular infinitive can 
convey all functions of the cases expressed by 
its article; thus, it cannot be used in an address 
(vocative). Examples: to gar ‘eirein’ légein estin 
‘“to say” is indeed to tell’ (subject: Pl. Crat. 398d); 
deisds té zén ‘fearing to live’ (direct object: Pl. Ap. 
28d); toto esti to adikein, to pléon tén dllon zétein 
ékhein ‘this is wrongdoing, seeking to get more 
than the others’ (apposition: Pl. Grg. 483c); toi 
piein epithumidi ‘by desire to drink’ (adnominal 
genitive: Thuc. 7.84.2); tf ouin estin...é toi tois 
philvis arégein kdllion? ‘now, what is nobler than 
to help one’s friends?’ (second term of compari- 
son: Xen. Cyr. 1.5.13); toi zén esti ti enantion? ‘is 
there anything that is the opposite of living?’ 
(depending on an adjective: Pl. Phd. 71c); anti tou 
epi Karian iénai ‘instead of going against Caria’ 
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(depending on a preposition: Xen. Hell. 3.4.12). 
What, then, are the differences between an artic- 
ular infinitive and its corresponding substantive, 
as with to dodinai, lit. ‘the (act of) giving’, vs. 
he dosis, ‘giving’? The main distinction is that 
the articular infinitive syntactically behaves not 
only like a substantive, but also as a verb: it has 
a subject and may govern specific verbal com- 
plements. Unlike normal Greek substantives, 
the articular infinitive is also able to express 
the three voices and the three aspects. For 
instance, the gerund of didomi ‘give’ may appear 
in the present (td diddnai [Pl. Leg. 187e]), the 
aorist (tow dotinai [Dem. Or, 20.2]), and the 
perfect (tot dedokénai (Lys. 3.25]). Normal sub- 
stantives simply ignore these aspectual opposi- 
tions. The same is true for the expression of 
the future that the gerund can morphologically 
render (toi poiésein [Dem. Or. 56.1]). Finally, 
the gerund lacks the plural that most normal 
substantives have. 

The situation described above is not the origi- 
nal one. In fact, it is only after Homer that the 
articular infinitive has a clear usage, not reach- 
ing its most developed state until the 5th c. BCE. 
Above all, it should not be forgotten that a bare 
infinitive could express what would later become 
a gerund, as in agathon kal nukti pithésthai ‘it is 
good to obey also the night' (Hom. /{. 7.282); com- 
pare later to pleistou dé dxion, to peithesthai tots 
arkhousin ...‘and in what is the most important, 
obeying the chiefs,...' (Xen. Hell 7.1.8). Also, 
the article has itself a long history. In Homer, it 
still has a clear demonstrative value and has not 
yet become the ‘definite article’ (+ Definiteness/ 
Definite Article) of the classical period, even 
though there are cases where its demonstrative 
force is weakened. The Homeric article may be 
associated with a bare infinitive, but the result 
is a rather complex construction. The infinitive 
stands in apposition to the article and the article 
heralds the infinitive: epei td ge kalon akouémen 
estin aoidot toiotd’ ‘because this (td) is nice, 
viz. to listen (akouémen: infinitive in -men) to 
such a bard’ (Hom. Od. 1.370). This construc- 
tion is made clearer by the following Homeric 
example, in which a bare infinitive is set in appo- 
sition to the demonstrative pronoun toitto: ei 
men dé nin toiito philon makdressi theoisi nosté- 
sai Oduséa poliiphrona honde démonde ...‘if the 
blessed gods really now like this (toto), that the 
ingenious Ulysses comes back (nostésai) to his 
home...’ (Hom. Od. 182-83), In these examples, 


the demonstratives are not placed immediately 
before the infinitive, but this may exceptionally 
happen in Homer: anéé kai to phuldssein pdn- 
nukhon egréssonta (Hom. Od. 20.52—-53). Such 
an example is in fact ambiguous: is té already 
the definite article, or still a demonstrative? The 
second possibility is usually preferred: ‘this [td] 
is also a sorrow, viz. to keep watch [phuldssein] 
the whole night without sleeping’. However, 
nobody can completely exclude an interpreta- 
tion as ‘keeping watch [0 phuldssein] the whole 
night without sleeping is also a sorrow’. After 
Homer, the article lost most of its demonstrative 
force. When it was regularly placed immediately 
before an infinitive, it became quite naturally its 
qualifier, and this association created the gerund. 
Take the following example (dated to 460 BCE): 
to diddxasthai dé toi eidoti rhaiteron ‘teaching is 
surely rather easy for the one who knows’ (Pind. 
OL 8.59-60). Even then, the use of the gerund 
was not compelling and the bare infinitive could 
always be preferred. Compare the two construc- 
tions to dé pathein evi and eit d’ akouein in these 
strictly parallel sentences: to dé pathein eit proton 
aéthlon; ea d’ akouein deutéra moir’ ‘feeling well 
is the first prize and to have a good reputation is 
the second’ (Pind. Pyth. 1.98—99). 

The integration of the gerund into the nomi- 
nal declension was slow. In its early stages, the 
articular infinitive appears only with the nomi- 
native/accusative form of the article (td). Even 
so, it cannot express both of these cases, but 
only one, the nominative. It is in the 5th c. BCE 
that the gerund makes decisive progress: it can 
express the accusative and it can also appear 
with the genitive (tow) and the dative (tdi) of the 
article. Moreover, since Aeschylus (ca 525-456), 
it is allowed to depend on a preposition. The cre- 
ation and the whole development of the articu- 
lar infinitive is probably linked with the desire 
to make the syntactic role of the infinitive more 
explicit. Another of its benefits was to endow 
Greek substantives with the three verbal aspects. 
There is also its morphological simplicity: as an 
invariable form, it allowed the avoidance of any 
verbal agreement problems. With the beginning 
of the Koiné (> Koine, Features of), ca 400 BCE, 
the gerund becomes fashionable, but there- 
after it follows the decline of the infinitive itself 
that had begun in the Roman period. Hence, 
we see its decay and ultimate disappearance in 
later Greek (+ Developments in Medieval and 
Modern Greek), 
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YVES DUHOUX 


Gerundive (Verbal Adjective) 


The gerundive, or better the verbal adjective of 
obligation, is an adjective consisting of a verbal 
root and the suffix -téos (+ Verbal Adjectives). It 
expresses that the verbal action must or should 
be performed, conveying thus the deontic modal- 
ity, e.g. ophelétéa soi hé polis esti ‘the city must 
be helped by you’ (Xen. Mem. 3.6.3: from verb 
opheléo ‘help’). It provides a convenient substi- 
tute for de? ‘there is need to’ or khré ‘one must’ 
vel sim. with an infinitive clause: tous phifous 
en tois kakois khré tois philoisin 6phelein ‘friends 
must help friends in trouble’ (Eur. Or. 665-666). 

The gerundive has no suffix for tense or voice. 
Its only suffix is the modal one, -téos, -téa, -téon 
(for the three genders), which is added directly 
to the verbal root. This root normally has the 
same form as the verbal adjective in -tos; the- 
téon ‘that needs to be established’ (Pl. Lg. 832e; 
cf. the-tds ‘placed’: tithémi ‘to place’). Yet it may 
also be different; pheuk-téon ‘that one must flee’ 
(Pl. Phd. 62d) vs. phuk-tds ‘that can be escaped’ 
(Hom. //. 16.128; pheuga ‘flee’ — there is a later 
form pheuk-tds). As a blend of a verb and an 
adjective, the gerundive is able to express many 
properties of both categories, either explicitly 
or implicitly (ie, with or without morphologi- 
cal markers, respectively). It explicitly renders 
deontic modality, number, case and gender. The 
grammatical categories of voice, person and 
temporality (viz. the localization of the action on 
a time scale) are implicit. In fact, the voice of the 
verbal adjective of obligation is mostly passive, 
though it may be active or middle. An example of 
an active gerundive (here governing an object in 
the accusative, tond’) is tnd’ estin oukhi thaptéan 
‘one must absolutely not bury this one’ (Soph. Aj. 
1140: thdpto ‘honor with funeral rites, bury’); an 
example of a middle gerundive is hémin dédeik- 
tai hoti... autéi téi psukhéi theatéon auta ta prdg- 


mata ‘it has been shown to us that... one must 
look at the things themselves with the soul itself’ 
(Pl. Phd. 66d-e: thedomai ‘gaze at’). The verbal 
adjective of obligation may occasionally have 
a personal construction: Aummnoi poiétéoi tots 
hémetérois poiétais ‘hymns should be composed 
by our poets’ (Pl. Resp. 459e); an example of a 
personal construction with the subject in the 
accusative is found in ton bouldmenon.., eudai- 
mona einai sophrosuinén meén didktéon ‘the man 
who wants to be happy must pursue moderation’ 
(Pl. Grg. 507c—d). Yet generally, its construction 
is impersonal, with or without eimi ‘to be’: emoi 
toiito ou poiétéon ‘this must not be done by me’ 
(Xen. An. 1.3.15). The agent of the impersonal 
action is frequently expressed by the dative. In 
its impersonal construction, the gerundive regu- 
larly appears in the neuter singular, but a neuter 
plural is also possible: epséphisanto... polemétéa 
einai ‘they voted that it was necessary to wage 
war’ (Thuc. 1.88). Like any other adjective, the 
gerundive can be substantivized: Adtan paréi 
td prakiéon...‘when the necessity of working 
arrives...’ (Xen. Oec, 12.14). Unlike the verbal 
adjective of possibility in -tés, the gerundive can- 
not become part of a compound. This is prob- 
ably one of the reasons why the frequency of 
verbal adjectives in -téos is much lower than that 
of those in -tdés. Compound verbs may of course 
have verbal adjectives of obligation: amelétéon 
‘that one must neglect’ (Isoc. 9.7: ameléo ‘have 
no care for’); muthologetéon ‘that one must tell 
as a legend’ (Pl. Resp. 378c: mitthologéo ‘tell 
mythic tales’), 

The ~— Linear B texts (later half of the sec- 
ond millennium BCE) seem to provide the first 
examples of the Greek verbal adjective of obliga- 
tion, namely ge-te-a, ge-te-dy, ge-te-jo and qge-te-o, 
if these are rightly transcribed as /k*eitéha/, 
/k*eitéjos/ and /keitéhos/ ‘to be paid’ (cf. apo- 
tis-téon: tind ‘to pay’). Examples: ri-no, re-po-to, 
‘qe-te-o'ki-to, AES Mi, /linonlepton/ (/k”eitéhon/ 
[?]: /khiton/: AES M 1 ‘Fine linen (to be paid 
[?]): tunic: 1 kg BRONZE’ (KN L 693); po-ti-ni-ja, 
a-si-wi-ja, to-so, ge-te-jo OLE+PA 5 v 4, /Potnijai 
Aswijas: tés(s)on keitéjon/ (?) OLE+PA 5 v 4 
‘To the Mistress of Asia: so much to be paid (?): 
150.4 liters sage-scented OIL’ (PY Fr 1206). The 
interpretation of ge-te-o vel sim. as a verbal adjec- 
tive has been questioned and may not be consid- 
ered as certain, but it seems reasonably likely. 

The verbal adjective of obligation never 
appears in the Homeric texts. In Hesiod we find 
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three examples of a word phateids (phéml 'say’) 
that usually is compared with the gerundive. 
However, phateids differs from the later forms in 
-téos by several peculiarities: its accent is on the 
last vowel instead of the penultimate; its sufhx 
-teids has a diphthong (this has been suspected 
to be a metrical accommodation); and the 
scholia lektén, rhéton or dundmenon lekhthénai 
show clearly that its sense is not deontic: it 
means ‘utterable, speakable’, like phatds, and 
not “under the obligation of being uttered’, like 
phatéon. This meaning suggests that -teids is a 
morphological variant of -tds, the suffix of the 
verbal adjective of possibility. It is only dur- 
ing the 5th c. BCE that examples of the ver- 
bal adjective of obligation in -téos undoubtedly 
emerge: Théréna...gegonétéon ‘Theron must 
be celebrated’ (Pind. O. 2.5-6). In the 5th c., 
the gerundive is mainly used in plays and liter- 
ary prose, where its frequency is much higher 
than in nontheatrical poetry or in inscriptions 
and papyri (+ Papyri, Language of), After the 
Classical period, the verbal adjective of obliga- 
tion barely survives in everyday Greek. In the 
documentary papyri it appears distinctly less fre- 
quently than in the previous literature, and is used 
only once in the whole of the New Testament. 

The Greek suffix marking the verbal adjective 
of obligation has no exact match in other Indo- 
European languages. Before the decipherment of 
Linear B, the classical form -téo-s was generally 
supposed to have developed from *-téwo-s, which 
itself was compared with Sanskrit suffixes of obli- 
gation: -tavya- < *-tewyo- and -tva- < *-two- (cf. 
kar-tavya-s and kar-tva-s ‘under the obligation of 
being done’). This explanation seemed phoneti- 
cally perfect, as the normal evolution of *-ewo- in 
Greek is -eo- (cf. Linear B ne-wo /néwos/ ‘new’ 
> néos; + Semivowels). However, *-téwo-s should 
be spelt *-te-wo in Mycenaean, while ge-te-a etc., 
if correctly interpreted as verbal adjectives, show 
the forms -te-a, -te-ap, -te-/o and -te-o. This makes 
a reconstmiction as *-téwo- impossible. Nor can 
we accept that -te-jo etc. could arise from a hypo- 
thetical *-tesyo-, because *-esyo- should always 
be spelt “...e-jo in Linear B (cf. the thematic 
singular genitive “-usyo, always written... 0-jo). 
The only possibility left to explain the Linear B 
forms is *-téyo-, which may become -téio- but 
also -tého-, cf. *-eyo- > -eio- and -eho- in e-re-pa- 
te-jo /elephanteios/ and e-re-pa-te-o /elephante- 
hos/ ‘made of ivory’. A similar double evolution 
appears in alphabetic Greek: cf. *-eyo- > -elo- and 


-eo- in taureios and taureos ‘of bulls, relating to 
bulls’, It thus seems difficult not to explain this 
‘-téyo- as a variant of *-to-, the well-known suffix 
of verbal adjectives. If so, how could *-téyo- have 
got its deontic meaning? The primordial sense 
of *-té- was passive in the ~+ Indo-European 
languages; cf. *klu-tdé-s ‘heard, famous’, hence 
Greek klu-td-s ‘renowned’ (lit. ‘heard’; Hom. Alu 
‘to hear’), Sanskrit ¢ru-td-s ‘heard, famous’, etc. 
Since there was a clear Indo-European tendency 
to use *-td- in composition, it occurred regularly 
in Greek with negative prefixes, meaning ‘not 
done’: d-b/é-to-s ‘not hit’ (Hom.; bald ‘throw so 
as to hit'). Everybody agrees that an evolution 
from ‘something that is not done’ towards ‘some- 
thing that cannot be done’ was rather natural. It 
produced the familiar Greek forms expressing 
both meanings: d-rrék-to-s ‘unbroken’ and ‘not 
to be broken’ (Hom. rhégnumi ‘break’). A further 
evolution could then occur, because ‘something 
that cannot be done’ is not that different from 
‘something that should not be done’, as shown 
by verbal adjectives like dbatos ‘not to be trod- 
den’ (about holy places) or apérrétos ‘not to be 
spoken’ (about mysteries): the impossibility that 
they express is not far from a prohibition. This 
is not a mere speculation, because Greek verbal 
adjectives in -tés may actually have true deontic 
meaning: léktrén athikton élthes es sunallagas 
‘you came for sexual intercourse in a bed that 
should not be touched’ (Eur. Hipp. 652: dthiktos); 
alla men héti kai hé hipé kakén, homologeitai, 
kai pheuktdn ‘Moreover, it is admitted that pain 
is also an evil and must be avoided’ (Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. 1153b: pheuktés). It is thus not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that *-téyo-s could have 
acquired a (permanent) deontic meaning just 
like the verbal adjective in *-td-s could get an 
occasional one. While this reconstruction 
may seem sensible enough, the Hesiodic form 
phateids ‘utterable’, with its non-deontic mean- 
ing and its variant ending -teyd-s, reminds us 
that the reality was probably much more com- 
plicated than our reconstructions can envision. 
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Yves DUHOUX 


Glides 


Although the term’‘glide’ canbe used asasynonym 
of + semivowel, in a narrower sense it describes 
the transitional semivowel between /i/ and /u/ 
and a following mid or low - vowel, cf. French 
plier /pli'( j)e/. Glides have no phonological sta- 
tus in Ancient Greek and they are not usually 
represented in writing. However, glide-notation 
appears sometimes in early Greek inscriptions. 

A [jj] glide, spelled with (6ta <i>, is found 
in the Ion. p.n. Diiophdnés and in Sicyonian 
Sekuwoniios ‘of Sicyon (masc.)'. Such spell- 
ings typically occur in Greek regions like Argos 
(+ Argolic), Tiryns and Pamphylia: Arg. Poliiddi 
‘(Athena) Polias (dat. sg.)’, Pamph. diid ‘through’, 
hiiaroisi ‘the holy ones (dat.)’. Similar spellings 
also occur between a > diphthong in /j/ and a 
following vowel: Arg. Athanaiias ‘Athena (gen.)’, 
Karneiias ‘Karneia (gen.)’, Tirynthian alilatian 
‘assembly (acc.)’, 

A [w] glide, written with wad <w> (in Greek 
writing F), appears between /u/ and a follow- 
ing vowel: El. diéwo ‘two’, kathuwen ‘sacrifice 
(inf.)’, Sicyonian Sekuwoniios ‘of Sicyon (masc.y. 
In Euboean, where <u> was pronounced /y/ 
or /y:/, the <w> in duwe, duwo ‘two’ probably 
stands for a glide [y]. It is also attested between 
a diphthong /ew/ and a following vowel in the 
Cor. p. n. Eiwarkhos and in Cypr. ka-te-se-ke- 
u-wa-se /katesketrwase/ ‘he built (aor.)’, In late 
+ Laconian <b> appears for <w> after a diph- 
thong /ew/: p.n. Eubdmeros = Att. Euémeros, 
p.n. Eubdberos (= euderos ‘with good air (masc./ 
fem.) < *eu + dweros). Cret. tawiros ‘bull’, Att. 
awutdr ‘but’, and Eub. awutds ‘himself (nom.)’ 
cannot represent bisyllabic [awu] with a 
glide, but are likely to reflect a combination 
of the two possible archaic spellings of the 
diphthong, tawros and tauros. It has been sug- 
gested that a [w] glide may have appeared 
between /a/ and /o/ in Corinthian p.n. Tlasiawo 
‘Tlasias (gen.)', Poteddwon ‘Poseidon’, but the 
former is probably analogical, based on the gen. 
sg. of the compound p.n. in -lawo (= lon./Att. 
-led) and the latter, on Paidwon 'Paeon’. 

The spelling <euw>, <aii> portrays accurately 
the pronunciation of diphtongs before vowels. 


In cases like Sekuwéniios ‘of Sicyon (masc.)’, 
the offglides represented by <w> and <i> indi- 
cate a hyperarticulated lento pronunciation of 
the vocalic + hiatus. The systematic writing of 
glides after /i/ and /u/ in the Sabellian languages, 
whose native alphabet ultimately derives from 
the Greek, stands as a striking parallel: Umbr. 
triia (= Lat. tria), tuva (= Lat. duo), Osc. fakiiad 
(= Lat. faciat). 

In the + Linear B syllabaries, glide-notation 
is compulsory after /u/ and /i/ and after diph- 
thongs followed by a vowel: a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo p.0. 
Alektrion, ku-wa-no /kianos/ ‘blue glass paste’, 
i-jo-te /iéntes/ ‘going (nom. pl. masc.)’, po-ti-ni-ja 
/pétnia/ ‘lady’, u-jo /huids/ ‘son’. In the + Cypriot 
Syllabary the practice is inconsistent: a-rno-si-ja 
/anosia/ ‘unholy (fem.)’, but in the same docu- 
ment pa-no-ni-o-ne /panonion/ ‘having full rights 
of enjoyment (acc. sg. masc.)’. 
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ALCORAC ALONSO DENIZ 


Glottalic Theory and Greek 


Traditional reconstructions of the Proto-Indo- 
European (PIE) sound system focused on the 
contrasting sets of correspondences that required 
the reconstruction of distinct segment-types for 
the proto-language. Thus the set of correspon- 
dences in (1a) contrasted with those in (1b) and 
(1c) in that all three could occur in initial posi- 
tion, before front vowels, before back vowels, 
after liquids and nasals, and so on, as the exam- 
ples in (2), intended as a representative sample 
and not an exhaustive listing, show: 


(1) 
a. Skt.t¢ Gk.t Lat.¢ Goth. p OCSt Olr.t 


b. Skt.d Gk.d Lat.d Gotht OCSd Olrd 
c. Skt.dh Gk. th Lat.f Goth.d OCSd Olrd 
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(2) 
Skt. Gk. Lat. Goth. OcS Ol, 
a. ‘three’: trayas __treis tris preis traje tri 
‘stretch; thin’: fanu- — teinod tenuis (Eng.)thin ... (Welsh) tannu 
b, ‘tree, wood': daru-/  déru (Eng.) tree drav- = dru- 
dru- 
‘ten’: dasa déka decem taihun desetn eich 
c. ‘put’: dadhati tithemi feci (OE) don déti 
‘smoke’ dhuma- thimds fumus ... dymu 


Such contrasts meant that a separate proto- 
language phoneme had to be reconstructed in 
each case. Thus in the traditional system, PIE had 
the three consonantal phoneme types defined 
by these correspondence sets (+ Consonants; 
++ Indo-European Linguistic Background). 

Presenting the facts in this way ignores a 
question that virtually every linguist concerned 
with PIE reconstruction has pondered, namely 
what the phonetic reality was for the discrete 
phonological! units thus needed for PIE. As Hock 
& Joseph point out, while one in principle could 
take the position that the proto-language ele- 
ments are defined by the correspondence sets 
so that, in a sense, imputing phonetic reality to 
these phonologically defined entities is unneces- 
sary, such a view in the end is methodologically 
unacceptable: PIE was a language spoken by real 
people at some point in the past, so correspon- 
dence sets such as those in (1c) must have arisen 
from actual sounds, not abstractions (Hock & 
Joseph 1996/2009:438-9). Thus it is fair to won- 
der what phonetics emerged from their mouths 
as they counted from 3 to 10 or remarked on a 
thin piece of wood, or the like. 

The usual answer, and the communis opinio 
accepted since Brugmann (1897-1916) and up 
through and beyond Lehmann (1952), has been 
that the set in (1a) was a PIE “t, that in (2b) a 
PIE *d, and that in (1c) a PIE “dh, represent- 
ing respectively a voiceless unaspirated stop, 
a voiced unaspirated stop, and a voiced aspi- 
rated stop (+ Voicing; + Aspiration). Thus the 
PIE stop system, ignoring the gutturals due to 
their controversial status, was seen as consisting 
of Tenues “p “t..., Mediae *b *d..., and Mediae 
Aspiratae “bh “dh.... The basis for the phonetic 
reconstruction in each case was not only mini- 
mizing the number of changes needed to gener- 
ate the attested reflexes in each language (e.g. 
Skt. ¢, Goth. p, in the case of *t), in accordance 
with the scientific principle of parsimony known 


as Occam’s Razor (requiring that one not make 
analyses more complex than the facts demand) 
but also providing a suitable starting point for 
the attested reflexes via what are considered to 
be natural paths of phonetic development (e.g. 
spirantization, loss of complex features, etc.), 
Still, various problems with the traditional 
interpretation of the phonetics of the PIE stops 
were noted, such as the rarity of reliable cognate 
sets involving “b, the phonetic difficulty of hav- 
ing aspiration and voicing in a single segment, 
and the typological oddity of having voiced aspi- 
rates (if that was what they were) in the system 
without corresponding voiceless aspirates. 
Although many solutions to these problems 
are possible, such as resurrecting the earlier idea 
ofa voiceless aspirate set ofstops ( Joseph 1985) or 
reinterpreting the mediae aspiratae as murmured 
stops, this situation set the stage for a hypothesis 
that has come to be known as the “Glottalic 
Theory” (GT), advanced first by Thomas Gam- 
krelidze and Vyacheslav Ivanov in a publication 
in 1973 (and laid out more fully in Gamkrelidze 
and Ivanov 1995) but developed independently, 
though published later, also in 1973, by Paul 
Hopper. GT was an attempt at a wholesale rein- 
terpretation of PIE phonetics so as to address 
the problems noted above and to explain as 
well certain long-noted co-occurrence restric- 
tions holding within PIE roots, most notably the 
absence of roots with two mediae (thus no roots 
of the shape “ded- or “ged- or the like; -+ Root 
Structure (and Ablaut); + Indo-European Lin- 
guistic Background), Specifically, GT claims that 
the mediae were glottalized stops (*p’ *t’ *k’), the 
tenues were voiceless stops with aspirated (“ph 
*th *kh) and unaspirated (“p “t *k) allophones, 
and the mediae aspiratae were voiced stops with 
aspirated (*bh “dh “gh) and unaspirated (*b *d 
*g) allophones. With this configuration of stops, 
it is claimed, there was typological balance, 
the root-structure constraints are explained by 
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reference to blockage of multiple occurrences of 
“checked” consonants, and the absence or rarity 
of *b in the traditional system could be attrib- 
uted to articulatory difficulty associated with 
concomitant glottalization and labial stoppage. 

GT has been examined carefully in such works 
as Dunkel (1981), Haider (1985), Joseph (1985), 
Garrett (1991), Joseph & Wallace (1994), and oth- 
ers, and it has generally not fared well with 
regard to the details of how it would account 
for the development of particular IE languages, 
but it does have its supporters; cf. Kortlandt 
(1985), for instance. Moreover, Salmons (1993) is 
supportive, though certainly critical at times, of 
some of the hypotheses the GT entails. 

Whatever its merits or failings overall, the 
GT has consequences for our understanding of 
the development of Greek. In particular, the 
assumption must be made that the unaspi- 
rated allophone, e.g. [t], was generalized for the 
tenues (using the traditional names for exposi- 
tory clarity) as opposed to merely assuming its 
continuity as [t] from PIE *t in the traditional 
system. And, in the mediae aspiratae, Gk. th is 
assumed to have developed by devoicing (as in 
the traditional system) of the *[dh] allophone, 
which must be seen as having been general- 
ized over its unaspirated allophonic counterpart 
*(d| in most instances. The contexts where *[d] 
was generalized were just those where there 
was an aspirate later in the root; this *[d] then 
devoiced as well to give Greek ¢ just in those 
cases, Finally, the last relevant change before 
attested Greek would have been the glottalized 
stops (the plain mediae) becoming voiced plain 
b dg. A root like *t’em- ‘build’ (*dem- in the tra- 
ditional reconstruction) must have developed 
into Gk. dem- only after the “d > ¢ change, since 
otherwise a *[d] from *t’ would be expected to 
also devoice to give a non-occurring **t; Greek 
has dem- ‘build’, not **tem-. These last several 
steps reveal the GT version of + Grassmann’s 
Law, for a GT root would give Greek peith- ‘per- 
suade’ via *b{hJeid[h]- > *beidh-, by selection of 
appropriate allophones (unaspirated when an 
aspirate follows, aspirated otherwise) > peith-, by 
devoicing of voiced stops. Since there was no *p’ 
in the GT view of PIE, the Greek sound system 
would have been filled out, it is claimed, by the 
addition of a phonetic [b] through borrowings, 
onomatopoetic creations, and the like, giving 
the language a balanced stop system (with 4 d g, 
ptk, phth kh). 
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BRIAN JOSEPH 


Gnomes 


The Greek word gnomé, originally meaning 
‘opinion’, is used since the 5th c. BCE (cf. Soph. 
Aj. 1091, Eur. fr. 362.3 Kannicht, Aristoph. Nu. 
924, Xen. Mem. 4.2.9) to denote also a ‘maxim’ 
or a ‘wise saying’, i.e., a brief, general, succinct 
statement about particular aspects of human life 
and conduct, based on experience, expressing 
an opinion widely accepted, and giving advice 
for or against a course of action. Gnomes are 
drawn from a wide range of human activity 
and concern body and soul, family, work, moral 
values, religious perceptions, social relations, 
financial circumstances and various aspects of 
everyday life. Unlike + proverbs, which are often 
expressed allegorically (although there are alle- 
gorical gnomes and non-allegorical proverbs), 
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gnomes are usually expressed in a very direct 
way (as a statement, a prompting or averting 
precept, or as a rhetorical question). Sometimes 
the distinction between gnomes and proverbs 
is not easy (cf. Aristot. Rh. 2.21.12, 1395a19-20: 
“some proverbs are also maxims”), 

Gnomes are frequently found in poetic texts 
of the Archaic period (occasionally in Homer, 
more often in Hesiod, whereas in Theognis, Pho- 
cylides and Solon they are much more common), 
and also in early prose writings (especially in the 
works of Heraclitus and Democritus). Aristotle 
offers an extensive discussion of the rhetorical use 
of gnomes (Rh. 2.21, 1394419-1395b20), explain- 
ing the term, the different types of gnomes, 
their uses and different functions; furthermore, 
he gives a plethora of examples, stating that 
gnomes constitute an effective means for the 
orator to impress his audience, since people are 
pleased to hear in such abbreviated and stylized 
statements some of their preconceived ideas. 
Gnomes were widely used in rhetoric, especially 
the Asianic rhetoric (Cic. Brut. 95.325; ~ Asian- 
ism). In Late Antiquity most of the rhetorical 
textbooks include a chapter on gnomes (e.g. Her- 
mog, Prog. 4 [p. 8.15~-10.21 Rabe], Aphth. Prog. 4 
[p. 7-1-10.7 Rabe], Sopater Prog, 2 [p. 60.29-61.18 
Rabe]). Hermogenes (Prog. 4 | p. 8.16—9.17 Rabe]) 
makes a distinction between a prompting gnome 
(e.g. Thgn. 175-176: khré penién pheugonta kai es 
megakétea pénton rhiptein kai petron, Kine, kat’ 
élibdton ‘he who flees from poverty should throw 
himself to the cavernous sea, Cyrnus, or down 
from steep cliffs’) and an averting one (e.g, Hom. 
Il, 2.24: ou khré panniikhion heudein bouléphdoran 
dndra ‘a man who is a counselor should not 
sleep the whole night through’), and divides 
the gnomes into true (e.g. Men. fr. 304 Kassel & 
Austin: ouk éstin heurein bion dlupon oudeni ‘no 
man can have a life devoid of grief‘), plausible 
(e.g. Eur. fr. 812.7-g Kannicht: Adstis d' homilén 
hédetai kakois anér, oupdpot’ érotésa, gigndskon 
hoti toioutés estin, hoisper hédetai xunon ‘the man 
who delights in the companionship of wicked 
men, I never cared to interrogate, for | know he 
is such, as the company he delights to keep’), 
simple (e.g. Men. fr. 23 Kassel & Austin: diina- 
tai td ploutein kai philanthropous poiein ‘wealth 
can even make men benevolent’), compound 
(e.g. Hom, /f 2.204: ouk agathon polukoiranie; 
heis kofranos ésté 'no good comes from many 
lords; Jet there be one lord’), and hyperbolic 
(e.g. Hom. Od. 18.130: audén akidnoteron gaia 


tréphei anthrépoio ‘earth nurtures nothing fee- 
bler than man’). 

Collections of gnomes (gnomologies) appear 
in Late Antiquity (e.g. Maxims of Chares, Monos- 
tich maxims of Menander, Maxims of Menander 
and Philistion), which become more numerous 
and extended during the Byzantine period (e.g. 
Gnomica Basileensia, Gnomica homoeomata, 
Gnomologium Byzantinum, Gnomologium Parisi- 
num, Gnomologium Vaticanum). 
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DiMITRIOS CHRISTIDIS 


Gnomic Aorist 


A gnomic form (the initial g- is silent in English) 

is not a particular > tense or ~ aspect. Gnomic 
forms represent a generic fact, a general truth, or 
a habitual action, and may be found with a vari- 
ety of different tenses and aspects, in + proverbs 
such as A stitch in time saves nine, Boys will be 
boys, or Curiosity killed the cat. A major problem 
for translators is that different languages not 
only have different + verbal systems, but also dif- 
ferent conventions for gnomic usage. The Wiki- 
pedia article on Gnomic Aspect (as of May 2013) 
notes: “In Ancient Greek, a general truth may 
be expressed in the future, - present imperfec- 
tive, or + aorist, which are called in these cases 
the gnomic future, the gnomic present, and the 
gnomic aorist. There is also a gnomic perfect.” 
The Nonpast (or Present) tense is normally used 
in Greek, as in English, to represent a generic 
fact. The Aorist Indicative, however, a past tense 
with a perfective aspect, is occasionally used to 
represent generic facts. In such cases, what is 
represented is not an event that took place at 
a particular time, but a facet of the totality of 
our past experience. Sometimes this is common 
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human experience, as in (1), sometimes it is a 
personal or particular experience as in (2). 


(1) mi’ héméra ton mén katheilen hypsothen, ton 
d’ ér’ dno 

‘One day brings down a man from a height 
and raises another high’ (Eur., fr. 421) (but 
see TLG: Eur. fr. 420.3) 

én tis toutén parabainéi, zémian autois 
epéthesan 

‘They impose a penalty on all who trans- 
gress’ (Xen. Cyr. 1.2) 


It is occasionally possible to find a contrastive 
usage of Present and Gnomic Aorist, as in (2), 
from New Testament Greek, with two verbs, a 
Present followed by a Gnomic Aorist: 


(3) megalinei hé psukhé mou ton kirion, kal 
égalliasen to pnetimd mou t6i Thebi tai Sotéri 
mou 
‘Exalts the soul of-me the Lord, and rejoices 
the spirit of-me to-the God to-the Savior 
of-me' 


This was translated into Jacobean English (King 
James Bible, 161) “My soul doth magnify the 
Lord and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour” (Luke 1:46-47), where the do auxiliary 
represents the performative nature of the first 
verb. The Present Perfect is used to translate 
the Gnomic Aorist, a translation undoubtedly 
influenced by the Latin translation of the Vul- 
gate (ca 400 CE), which has the Latin Perfect 
exultavit, Latin having lost the original + Indo- 
European aorist (which merged with the Perfect, 
hence the numerous Latin Perfects with stems in 
-s). Modem English translations tend to ignore 
the Gnomic Aorist, in the Old Testament as in 
the + New Testament, using only the English 
simple Nonpast forms: “My soul proclaims the 
greatness of the Lord, and my spirit rejoices in 
God my Saviour” ( Jerusalem Bible). 
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Joun Hewson 


Gortyn Code 


The Gortyn Code is the most important legal 
document of ancient Greece and contains a 
set of laws concerning family and property in 
the Cretan society. The Code was inscribed on 
stones found in the ruins of the archaic Cretan 
city of Gortyn. The frst column (nr. XI) was 
discovered by the Frenchman L. Thenon in 1857, 
but the complete discovery of the Code was 
made possible at a later time thanks to the devia- 
tion of a stream which ran over the wall where- 
upon the text was inscribed. The inscription was 
almost simultaneously published in two differ- 
ent editions which came out in 1884 and 1885 
respectively. Although it is not an authentic law 
code, as is nowadays often perceived, since it Is 
not a systematic and properly arranged body of 
laws, it may still be considered a law code in a 
broader sense. 

It is generally agreed that the inscription was 
engraved on the stones in the 5th c. BCE, but the 
actual legislation must probably date back to 
one or two centuries before. But in any respect, 
this legal document is invaluable since it is the 
only complete compilation of laws from Classi- 
cal Greece preserved to date: inter alia, it allows 
us to know about the Cretan rules regarding 
marriage (and its dissolution), the succession 
ab intestato, the institution of the heiress, and 
adoption; the regulations which governed the 
offences of rape, seduction and adultery; the 
law relating to the seizure of persons and to dis- 
putes concerning slave ownership. In addition. 
this Cretan Code provides us with important 
information about the social classes and the 
economic status of women at Gortyn. 

The Gortyn inscription is also essential for the 
study of + epigraphy and the early Greek alpha- 
betic writing (+ Alphabet, Origin of). The writing 
style is boustrophedon, iLe., an archaic manner of 
arranging the text in lines running alternately 
in opposite directions. An archaic alphabet 
(+ Local Scripts) of only 18 letters has been used: 
the crooked ota, the mu of five strokes, the san 
M for the sibilant; the new alphabetic signs ®, 
X, ¥, & have not been introduced yet, and thus 
the labial occlusive M stands for @ and the gut- 
tural occlusive K for X, while the letter combina- 
tions MZ and KE represent consonantal clusters 
which in other local scripts are rendered by the 
‘double’ letters ‘Y and & respectively (+ Conso- 
nants); the digamma is retained (+ Semivowels); 
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Gortyn. Photo: Olaf Tausch, Wikimedia Commons. 


Ancient Greek law code at Gortys, Crete. Photo: Afrank 99, Wikimedia Commons. 
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the short and long e-vowels are denoted by the 
letter sign E alone, and similarly, the short and 
long o-vowels are both represented by the com- 
mon letter sign O (- Vowels). 

The Gortyn Code was written in the Cretan 
dialect, and in fact, in a form belonging to its 
most ancient phase, i.e., between the 7th and 5th 
centuries BCE. Thus, alongside the archaic writ- 
ing style, the primitive character of the inscrip- 
tion is also evident in linguistic terms: legal 
sanction is manifested in the third person of the 
imperative or the future tense, whereas prohibi- 
tion (+ Orders (Imperative/Prohibitives)) is not 
expressed in the second person (+ Deixis), as in 
some other early law codes. 

But undoubtedly, some very important lin- 
guistic characteristics of the text are also found 
in the particular and unique character of the 
vocabulary used by the Cretan lawgiver (— Legal 
Terminology): dromeus, lit. a ‘runner’, designates 
an ‘adult’, while apodromeus, lit. a ‘non-runner, 
refers to a ‘minor’. But this special, if not pecu- 
liar, juridical terminology, is primarily based on 
legal technical terms coined from words which 
belonged to the common language: daisis ‘par- 
tition’, kéreusis ‘divorce’, dnpansis ‘adoption’, 
dta ‘penalty’. The use of preverbs and prefixes 
for determining precisely the juridical mean- 
ing is also of interest; for example, ponéd ‘to 
make a statement’, used for a person involved 
in a lawsuit, as opposed to apoponéd ‘to tes- 
tify’, used for a person outside a lawsuit, i.e. 
a witness. Another telling example is epikar- 
pla versus karpés: although both terms actually 
mean ‘revenue (from a property)’, the prefix epi-, 
which expresses the semantic value of addition 
(‘besides’), is key to indicating that the person 
who receives the revenue is not the owner, while 
karpos is only used when a person enjoys profits 
from a property of his own. 
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INES GALERO SECALIL 


Government Binding and Greek 
1. GB: A SHORT OVERVIEW 


Government and Binding Theory (GB: Chomsky 
1981, 1982, 1986a, 1986b; see Lasnik and Lohndal 
2010) is a stage in the development of Chomskyan 
syntactic theory, which started as a revolution 
in the study of language in the mid-1950s and 
continues to evolve under the name of Minimal- 
ism (Chomsky i993, 1995). Greek, both Ancient 
and Modern, has played an important role in 
the development of the theory from its incep- 
tion. (For an overview of the studies on Modern 
Greek syntax in GB, see Theophanopoulou- 
Kontou 1994.) 

A central tenet of GB is that language is a deri- 
vational model that consists of four levels of rep- 
resentation (see (1)). In addition to the D(eep) 
and S(urface) structures inherited from earlier 
Transformational Grammar, GB posits Logical 
Form (LF) and Phonetic Form (PF). D-Structure 
is the sentence before anything has moved, 
S-structure is the sentence after movement, LF 
is how S-stnicture is interpreted semantically 
and PF is how it is interpreted phonetically. 


(1) 


D-Structure 
(Movement) 


S-Structure 


(Phonological (LF-Movement) 
Rules) 


PF LF 


GB is modular: various components constrain 
how the mapping from D-Stnicture to S-Structure 
and from S-Structure to PF and LF takes place. 
Thus X-bar theory constrains how basic phrase 
structure is formed at D-Structure (Jackendoff 
1977; Chomsky 1981; Stowell 1981; den Besten 
1983). According to X-bar theory, all phrases 
are endocentric, a head (X) flanked by phrases 
(YP, ZP). A prepositional phrase like just in time, 
for instance, contains a head (in) and its object 
(time), and an adverb (just) that specifies the 


head-complement structure: 
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PP 
Specifier P 
just 
P(Head} Complement 
in time 


Similarly, a verb phrase (VP) contains a head (V), 
its complement (the abject), and a specifier (the 
subject): 


(3) 


subj Vv 


V obj 


A clause is organized around an inflectional 
head (I), with the subject (in its final posi- 
tion) as its specifier and the verb phrase as its 
complement: 


(4) 


The basic rules for movement can then be 
streamlined: heads move to head positions, 
phrases move to phrase (spec) positions. The 
verb (a head), for instance, moves to j (a head 
position) to get tense and agreement informa- 
tion, just as the subject (a phrase) moves to the 
specifier position under [P to be case-marked 
nominative: 


(5) 


subj I" 


tensed verb VP 


Other parts of the model govern other aspects of 
structure, movement and interpretation. Bind- 
ing theory explains why anaphors and pronouns 
are in complementary distribution according 
to three principles (Chomsky 1981): Principle 
A (“an anaphor must be bound in its govern- 
ing category”); Principle B (“a pronoun must 
be free in its governing category"); and Prin- 
ciple C (“an R[eferring]-expression must be free 
everywhere”). Bounding theory explains how far 
words and phrases can be moved; theta-theary 
explains how heads assign semantic or §-roles 
to their arguments; case theory explains how 
the morphology of overt DPs is realized; and 
control theory explains the characteristics and 
conditions of licensing non-overt subject DPs of 
infinitives (Haegeman 1994; Camie 2002). 


2. ANCIENT GREEK AND GB 


Analyses of Ancient Greek have closely followed, 
discussed, and participated in the development 
of syntactic theory. We discuss here mainly the 
decade of the 1980s (specifically, from 1981 up 
to 1992) and only studies on Ancient Greek (not 
diachronic studies and not studies on the subse- 
quent periods; for instance, Hellenistic Koine), 
even though concepts of the GB approach are 
still found in many studies of Ancient Greek or 
diachronic studies of the Greek language (see, 
among others, Horrocks 1990; Chila-Markopoulou 
1990-1991; Catsimali 1991). Studies that appeared 
after 1992 or 1995 incorporated insights from 
the development of the Chomskyan theory (the 
Minimalist Program) in their analysis of Ancient 
Greek (an indicative list will include, among 
many others: Philippaki-Warburton and Catsi- 
mali 1997; Joseph 2002; Catsimali 2003; Roberts 
and Roussou 2003; Spyropoulos 2005; Kiparsky 
2012; for remarks on passivization in the dia- 
chrony of Greek according to GB and the Mini- 
malist program, see Lavidas 2012). The aim will 
be twofold: (i) to present the major theoretical 
questions with which the linguistic community 
has dealt by showing the tendencies and the 
goals of the relevant studies; and (ii) to discuss 
some structures of Ancient Greek that proved to 
be extremely useful for syntactic theory. 

[In most of the early studies, Ancient Greek 
was compared to Modern English since English 
data played a significant role in the development 
of the theory. This comparison was intended to 
confirm or deny the principles of the theory and 
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to specify areas where Ancient Greek does or 
does not follaw what is expected by the theory. 

Ancient Greek — infinitives were considered 
an exemplary syntactic phenomenon with which 
to test the principles of control and the proper- 
ties of PRO (when the subject of the infinitive is 
dropped) ar of case theory (when the subject of 
the infinitive is in the accusative case). Joseph 
(e.g. 1990) and Philippaki-Warburton and Catsi- 
mali (e.g. 1990) are prominent examples of lin- 
guists who contributed much (see below) tu the 
study of control in Ancient Greek (see example 
(6), from Joseph 1990, ‘try’ with infinitive and 
null subject, and example (7) with an accusa- 
tive subject). The presence or absence of PRO 
with infinitives in Ancient Greek is also a central 
question for Horrocks (e.g. Horrocks 1987, see 
below). 


(6) meéte tis drsén || peirdto [diakérsai eman épos| 
nor some male || must try (te cut through 
my word | 

‘Nor let a male (god) presume to cut across 
my word’ (Hom. /l. 8.7-8) 

homologeltai mén gar tén pélin hémén 
arkhaiotdtén einai 

it is admitted indeed hence the city(acc.) of 
us oldest be(inf.) 

‘For it is admitted that our city is the oldest’ 
(Isoc. 4.23) 


eee 


(7 


Philippaki-Warburton and Catsimali (1990) 
present evidence that the empty category PRO 
does not exist in Ancient Greek. For Philippaki- 
Warburton and Catsimali, Ancient Greek dif- 
fers from Modern English in that the subject 
does not need to be represented with a separate 
node (not all languages have a syntactic posi- 
tion for the subject contra GB, which assumes 
the presence of a subject position in all lan- 
guages). Philippaki-Warburton and Catsimali do 
not falsify the theory, but they do challenge it by 
showing that not all languages have the empty 
category of PRO, the separate syntactic node 
for the subject, as well as the Noun Phrase(NP)- 
movement rule (and the NP-trace) involved in 
raising and passivization. Philippaki-Warburton 
and Catsimali'’s studies focus on which syntactic 
principles hold for Ancient Greek and which 
need to be modified. Joseph (1990) argues for a 
more lexical-semantic answer to the problem 
of control, agreeing with Philippaki-Warburton 
and Catsimali that Ancient Greek lacks PRO 


and claiming that contro} is a matter of lexical 
semantics (it depends on the meaning of the 
verb; for instance, verbs such as peirdd show con- 
trol only with the meaning of ‘try’ and not with 
the meaning of ‘make sure that/make something 
happen’). Horrocks attempts to show that the 
lack of data like (9) in Greek (with an empty 
subject for the infinitive — in contrast to ex. 8) is 
problematic for the theory of control: 


(8) viuntai [tén Kiron agathon einai] 
they consider [the Cyrus(acc.) good be(inf.)| 
‘They consider Cyrus to be a good person’ 
(9g) *olontai [PRO agathous einai] 
they consider [good(acc.pl.) be(inf.)] 
‘They consider themselves to be good people’ 


Anaphora is a central phenomenon in GB and 
Ancient Greek is not missing from the list of 
languages that have been examined with respect 
to the distribution of reflexive and nonreflexive 
pronominals. Dobrov (1988) adds logophoricity 
(in subordinate clauses that transmit the words 
ofa person other than the speaker) to the discus- 
sion of anaphora in Ancient Greek and considers 
how the binding principles interact with this 
discourse factor, noting that “pronouns refer- 
ring from a subordinate reportive clause to the 
source of the reported words or thoughts are 
specially marked [by Aedut-, sphe-, or hoi] in 
apparent violation of syntactic rules” (Dobrov 
1988:287). According to him, heout- is a bound 
anaphor and must be coindexed with an ele- 
ment within its own immediate clause, but in 
contexts that transmit the words of a person 
other than the speaker, pronouns referring to 
the source of the reported part are also marked 
by hedut- (see ex. 10), 


(10) (ho Xérxés)i epeirota [hdntina trépon tosoa- 
toi edntes téi hedutotti stratiél makhésuntai] 
'(Xerxes)i asked [how so small a force could 
fight against hisi army]’ (Hdt. 7.209.5) 


Wh-movenient and its constraints constitute 
another significant area for testing GB. Du Toit 
(1987) examines the similarities and differences 
between Ancient Greek, Latin, and English with 
respect to the bounding nodes and landing sites 
for wh-words. The author investigates the pos- 
sibility of “pied piping” (the wh-word pulls the 
other words of its phrase to its final position 
in $-Structure) and “preposition stranding” (the 
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wh-word that is an object of a preposition moves 
to the front of the clause without the preposi- 
tion) and concludes that the Ancient Greek data 
cannot be analyzed as “pied piping” or “preposi- 
tion stranding” phenomena (for instance, exam- 
ple (11) is not attested in Ancient Greek): 


(11) *ho aner ten gunaika hou ego eidan 
the man(nom.) the wife(acc.) whose(gen.) 
I saw 
‘The man whose wife | saw...’ 


Instead, an additional copying rule should be 
postulated that can explain the few cases where, 
after wh-movement (Hen in (12)), a part of its 
phrase is left behind in the form of a personal 
pronoun (autén in ex. 12) in the position it had 
in the D-structure (note that these examples of 
du Toit's are from Hellenistic Koine): 


(12) thiiran énedigméneén, hen oudeis dunatai 
kleisai auten 
door opened(acc.) which(acc.) nobody can 
close(inf.) it(acc.) 
‘an opened door, which no one can close’ 
(NT Rev. 3.8) 


The question of wh-movement, of course, did 
not end with GB; see Mathieu and Sitaridou 
(2005) for an analysis according to the Minimal- 
ist program. (19-14) are both possible in Ancient 
Greek but only (13) is possible in Modern Greek; 
Mathieu and Sitaridou claim that this is because 
the wh-word tina and the noun dénamin are gen- 
erated in separate appositional NPs in Ancient 
Greek: 


(13) ...ttna dunamin ékhei? 
what power(acc.) it has 
‘,.. what power does it have?’ (PI. Leg. 6434) 
(14) ... tina ékhei dunamin...? 
what(acc.) it has power(acc.) 
‘,.. what power does it have...?' (Pl. Resp. 
358b) 


X-bar theory and clause structure have also been 
examined in Ancient Greek from the first stages 
of GB. Taylor's (1990, 1994) studies can be con- 
sidered as diachronic (from Homeric to Classical 
to Hellenistic Greek), although her emphasis is 
on Classical. Her major concem is free + word 
order. Taylor examines the distribution of verb- 
final (SOV) and verb-medial clauses (SVO) to 


conclude that Classical Greek is an intermediate 
stage that patterns in part like Homeric Greek 
and in part like Hellenistic Koine. In the follow- 
ing decade, Devine and Stephens (2000) offer a 
book-length study on free word order in Greek; 
Agbayani and Golston (2010) argue that Greek 
free word order is derived via movement in the 
phonology rather than movement in the syntax. 

The difficulties of using an abstract syntactic 
theory to explain facts from an ancient language 
(without native speakers) has led researchers in 
three different directions: the need to modify the 
theory (for example, Philippaki-Warburton and 
Catsimali’s studies); the quest for a new perspec- 
tive on the Greek data (for example, Joseph's 
studies); and the discussion of the disadvantages 
of the theory (for example, Horrocks 1987). 


3. CONCLUSION 


The overview of the major theoretical questions 
and findings from Ancient Greek data analyzed 
under GB has shown that syntactic theory has 
spurred researchers to explore in new direc- 
tions and has revealed aspects of the language 
that were not necessarily evident prior to the 
development of modem syntactic theory. GB 
has led to new insights into old problems and 
has revealed structures that have been under- 
examined for centuries. On the other hand, the 
Ancient Greek data have been proven to be a 
good testing ground for syntactic theory and, 
especially, for the necessity of additional param- 
eters (a tendency that will lead to the next phase 
of the theory: Principles and Parameters) to 
cover all possible languages and chronological 
periods. 
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NIKOLAOS LAVIDAS 


Gradation 


~ Ablaut (Apaphony, Gradation) 


Grafitti 


The term graffiti refers to unofficial messages 
normally scratched - but also painted — on 
objects whose primary function is unrelated to 
them. Graffiti can be texts as well as images 
(depictions), or combinations thereof. The bor- 
ders between graffiti and inscriptions (+ Epig- 
raphy) are frequently blurred, and both terms 
usually refer to the same thing, even in the 
same publication. When they are not scratched, 
but painted, they are usually known as dipinti. 
Graffiti constitute an invaluable source for the 
history of the Greek language as well as for the 
study of ancient Greek dialects. 

The oldest graffiti appear on everyday objects, 
like those of the Athenian Agora (8th/7th c. 
BCE-6th c. CE). The most common graffiti cat- 
egory is that of trademarks and marks of owner- 
ship, which usually appear on the legs of cups 
and vases. The oldest piece of Greek graffiti to 
survive is that of + Nestor’s Cup from Ischia (late 
8th c. BCE), written in hexametrical form. Liter- 
ary texts, even in good Greek, often appear writ- 
ten on walls, bedrock and monuments, like the 
famous graffiti of Julia Balbilla on the Memnon 
Colosse in Egypt (130 CE) (Brennan 2011). Parietal 
graffiti are scratched on plaster, painted, or even 
pecked on the rock. The fact that many graffiti 
are found inside houses means that writing on 
walls was not perceived as an act of vandalism, 
although people may have been annoyed by it, 
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like the person who wrote in Ostia pugiz6 pdntas 
tous epitoikhographous ‘| will screw all writers on 
walls’ (Rea 1979). 

Proper names constitute the only universal 
category of graffiti. They are often followed by 
“I was here” (paregendmén), “wrote” (egrdaphe), 
or similar phrases, The writing of a proper name 
could have a religious connotation, as one can 
see in the many mnésthé (‘remember) graffiti 
from Dura-Europos (Baird 2011:56) or Aphrodi- 
sias (Chaniotis 2011193), for instance, as well as 
in the signatures in E] Kanais in Egypt (Mairs 
2:011:159). 

Graffiti of sexual insult and obscenity are 
found on the rocks of Hymettos (Langdon 2004), 
as well as on the walls of Pompeii (Kaimio 
1979:170), and Aphrodisias (Chaniotis 201:204), 
for instance. A very usual word written on walls 
is katdpugon or kataptgon, a derogatory term for 
passive homosexuals (+ Aischrology). 

Another broadly distributed type is that of 
“kalos graffiti’, which celebrate the beauty of 
a young man and thus are considered to be 
graffiti of paederastic acclamation. There are 
more than 700 “kalds graffiti” in Attica alone, 
mostly on vases, but also on walls (Langdon 
2004:202). Sometimes the adjective kalds ‘beau- 
tiful’ is followed by other adjectives, like Aédis 
(‘sweet’), eukharis (‘charming’), etc. (Garlan- 
Masson 1982:17). 

Graffiti on walls or rocks could have been 
made by the inhabitants of a city, a town, or a 
village (i.e, Athens, Ephesos, etc.), as well as 
by travellers (ie., in Hymettos, in Attica). They 
should be read in context, and intertextual inter- 
action with other grafhti should be considered. 
For instance, many signatures are attached to 
texts already written on the rock, showing a 
more complex pragmatic meaning. 
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Grammaticalization 


+ Syntactic Change 


Grassmann’s Law 


“Grassmann's Law” (Grassmann 1863, cf. Col- 
linge 1985:47-61 for a detailed survey of initial 
reaction and subsequent debate) is a phono- 
logical rule within the history of Greek that 
describes the dissimilatory {— dissimilation) loss 
of > aspiration in one of two non-adjacent aspi- 
rated consonants of a word. Typically, the first 
consonant (and the one most often affected) 
occurs at the beginning of the word, and the sec- 
ond at the onset of the following (open) syllable: 
eg. Proto-Gk. “hékha > Gk. ékho 'I have, hold’, 
Proto-Gk. “phakhus > Gk. pakhuis ‘thick’. When 
the two aspirates are tautosyllabic, the second 
loses its aspiration: e.g. Proto-Gk. *hékhsé > Gk. 
hékso ‘| will have’. (Additional examples and dis- 
cussion in Lejeune 1972:56—58, Rix 1992:97, Sihler 
1995:142-144.) Like the identically-named pro- 
cess within the history of Sanskrit, Grassmann’s 
Law was discovered by the mathematician and 
linguist Hermann Grassmann (1809-1877). 

Alternations arising from Grassmann’s Law 
sometimes remain intact, especially with /h/ 
and /th/: hence (for /h/) Gk. ékho beside héksé 
(above). In most other cases, > analogy has 
removed such alternations: thus the compara- 
tive of pakhuis (above) is pdsson ‘thicker’, main- 
taining the onset /p-/, vs. the expected result 
*“phasson (with Grassmann’s Law). (Compare 
takhis ‘fast’ vs. comparative thasson, with the 
Grassmann’s Law alternation maintained.) 
Similarly, aspiration is analogically maintained 
in verbs formed with the aorist passive suffix 
-thé- (+ Aorist Formation), as in ekhuthé ‘it was 
poured’, vs. unattested **ekiuthé (if Grassmann's 
Law had applied). 

Grassmann's Law applied to the Proto-Gk. 
outcomes of PIE *s- (> Proto-Gk. *f-) and the 
PIE voiced aspirates *bh, *dh, etc. (> Proto- 
Gk. “ph, “th, etc.) (+ Indo-European Linguistic 
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Background). Grassmann’s Law in Greek is thus 
independent of Grassmann’s Law in Sanskrit, 
which applied to the PIE voiced aspirates them- 
selves. Indeed, dissimilation of aspiration has 
good typological parallels: cf. “Katupha’s Law" 
in Makhuwa (a Bantu language), which dissimi- 
lates the first of two voiceless aspirated stops in 
successive syllables (Dinimendaal 2011:31). On 
Grassmann's Law (like other processes of “dis- 
similation at a distance") as perceptual] hyper- 
correction, see Ohala (2003:678, 680). 

The precise dating of the process remains 
somewhat controversial. But there are now good 
arguments based on Mycenaean Greek suggest- 
ing that the process was post-Mycenaean: ¢€.g., 
the hiatus in the compound ko-tu-no-o-ko 
‘land-holding’ implies /ktoino-hokhos/, in which 
the second member (based on Proto-Gk. *hekh- 
‘have, hold’, cf. above) retains its initial aspi- 
ration, without having undergone Grassmann's 
Law. (See Lejeune 1972:57, Plath 1987, Garrett 
20061141, Thompson 2010:191.) Dialectal double- 
aspirate forms of the type Arc., early Att. phar- 
thenos (vs. literary Att. parthénos ‘maid, virgin’) — 
in this case, a word that very likely lacked an 
initial aspirate originally (Beekes 201071153, S.v.) — 
probably reflect late assimilations rather than 
pre-Grassmann’s Law survivals (Buck 1955:60). 
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BRENT VINK 


Greek and Anatolian Languages 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The Anatolian languages (< Greek anatolé ‘the 
east’) include Palaic and Cuneiform Luwian (2nd 
millennium BCE), Hieroglyphic Luwian (2nd-ist 
millennium BCE), Lycian and Lydian (ist mil- 
lennium BCE), the poorly attested Luwian lan- 
guages of Southern Anatolia — Carian, Pisidian 
and Sidetic, and Hittite (heavily attested from 
ca 1570-1200 BCE). Until the unearthing of the 
imperial archives at Hattuéa (moder Bogazkéy), 
knowledge of this family was limited to oblique 
references and almost mythical tales, such as 
the hapless biblical Uriah, the epics of Troy, or 
the occasional settlement, place name, custom, 
language, or divinity perceived as ‘non-Greek’. 
An extensive body of scholarship has arisen in 
the last 100 years to address relations between 
Greece and Anatolia, with the result that sev- 
eral of these issues have been resolved: Miletus 
has been identified with Millawanda, Ephesus 
with Apasgas, Wilusa with (W )ilios, (used twice 
as often as ‘Troy’ in the /liad ), While the lively 
debate over the location of ARhiyawa appears to 
have been settled (Melchert forthcoming; Giit- 
erbock 1984), other disputes between Anatolian 
and Aegean specialists continue unabated and 
hotly contested. 

The evidence indicates that Anatolia both 
geographically and culturally formed a bridge 
between the West (Greece) and the cultures of 
the Middle East, with Anatolia influencing virtu- 
ally every facet of Greek life - from the diffusion 
of peaples — the Trojan War affecting the “entire 
ethnography of the Mediterranean” (Malkin 
1998:3), to warfare, puttery, textile and weaving 
technology, the area of myth, religion and ritual, 
and even athletics - the Olympics being “neither 
new nar specifically Greek... [but]... fully pres- 
ent in the Hellado-Anatolian orbit of the second 
millennium before the common era” (Puhvel 
2002:70). 

For most of their interaction, the influence 
was east to west (but see Finkelberg 2005:70). 
The tide turned toward the end of the Bronze 
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Age, when the peninsula was totally Hellenized, 
and Hittite assumed the dubious distinction of 
being the first major IE language to go extinct. 

Because the literature is so extensive, | will 
concentrate mainly on Hittite (for the other Ana- 
tolian languages see Adiego (2007), or Melchert 
(this volume: + Greek and Lycian; + Greek and 
Lydian), and primarily on interactions during 
the years between ca 2200-1100 BCE. 


2, EARLY INTERACTIONS 


We know from the archaeological record that the 
area around the Aegean Sea has been settled for 
millennia: one theory of the expansion of IE lan- 
guages has the ancestors of Greek-speaking peo- 
ples coming from Anatolia (Mallory 2007:174). 
Those people, according to some scholars, could 
be identified with the ancestors of historical 
Luwians documented in western and southern 
Anatolia, whence they could spread to some 
areas in the Aegean and even mainland Greece. 
We also possess direct evidence that on Crete 
and Cyprus there were several ‘pre-Greek’ lan- 
guages documented in hieroglyphic and ~ Lin- 
ear A scripts. The Cretan hieroglyphic texts go 
back to ca 2100-1500 BCE; texts in Linear A 
(mostly in Crete but also in mainland Greece) are 
dated to ca 1750-1450 BCE; the inscriptions on 
the + Phaistos Disk (1800-1600 BCE); there are 
also Cypro-Minoan Texts (in Cyprus and Ugarit, 
dated ca 1600-1050 BCE). See Duhoux (20072, 
2007), as well as + Pre-Greek Languages. 

The hypothesis that the linguistic substratum 
of Crete, the Aegean and some parts of Greece in 
the second millennium BCE was Anatolian was 
advanced early when it was noticed that place 
names in -anthos and -assos were found on both 
sides of the Aegean (> Pre-Greek Substrate). 
Examples include Millawanda, and Parnassos, 
analyzed as a Luwian possessive adjective (parna 
means ‘house’ in both Luwian and Lycian) (Fin- 
kelberg 2005:5; ibid. maps 1 and 2 for plentiful 
examples; Duhoux 2007:225ff.). Caskey (1971:771) 
suggested two IE waves to Greece: earlier 
ca 2100 — Luwian (?) and later ca 1900 — Proto- 
Greek. These endings and their distribution sug- 
gest that Luwian (or its linguistic ancestor) was 
at some time spoken over large areas of both 
western Anatolia and Greece. 


3. MYCENAEAN (LINEAR B) 


Our knowledge of the early states in the Aegean 
is based solely on the archaeological record (in 
spite of the ongoing efforts the hieroglyphic and 
Linear A documents remain undeciphered). The 
end of the 3rd millennium witnessed the rise 
of monumental buildings — ‘Old Palaces’ - in 
Cnossus, Phaestus and Malia which functioned 
as centers of political and economic power until 
they were destroyed ca 1750 BCE. The hiero- 
glyphic writing disappeared but the writing in 
Linear A was maintained. During the subse- 
quent period of the ‘New Palaces’, Crete played 
an increasingly important role in the overseas 
trade spreading ‘Minoan’ products and culture 
to mainland Greece, the Aegean islands, various 
locations on the Anatolia litoral (Miletus, Troy), 
and even the eastern Mediterranean. Unfortu- 
nately, given our ignorance of the content of 
Linear A documents, it is difficult “to define 
the meaning of Minoan cultural manifestations 
abroad” (Andreou 2007:215; see Duhoux 2007c). 

The political and linguistic changes which 
occurred in Crete between the 15th-13th c. are 
poorly understood. The extensive destruction 
in al] the settlements — with the exception of 
Cnossus — is followed by the sudden introduc- 
tion of Linear B and the Greek language. During 
the 13th c, the Linear B script was in use In Myce- 
naean palaces on the Greek mainland (Pylos, 
Mycenae, Tiryns and Thebes) (- Mycenaean 
Script and Language). 

As such, Mycenaean documents present us 
with unique evidence for certain material aspects 
of life in Greece at the end of the Bronze Age, and 
into the tradition that preceded Homer, and into 
which he tapped (Fortson 2010:264), much of 
which from Anatolia (Latacz 2004; Puhvel 199)). 

Linear B tablets from Cnossus show words 
which can be associated with Anatolian place 
names, many mentioned in Hittite/Anatolian 
documents. Links between several Anatolian 
deities and their Greek counterparts have been 
proposed: Morris discusses “exotic goddesses” 
attested in Mycenaean: the goddess Potnia (with 
the epithet a-si-wi-ja) suggesting a “foreign ori- 
gin”, and ma-te-re te-i-ja ‘divine mother whose 
“intriguing title suggests a remote ancestor {...] 
imported into Classical Greece from Anato- 
lia" (2001:423 and references therein). Palmer 
(1980:34-38) cites anthroponyms which carry 
implications for the history of the Homeric epic 
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(notably the name Akhilleus which appears in a 
list of notables in Pylos), 

Interactions (including intermarriage) of 
Mycenaean Greeks with Western Anatolians 
resulted in their “assimilation into the cultural 
milieu of Western Asia”. Finkelberg cites as an 
example the Succession Myth of Hesiod’s Theag- 
ony, “most closely paralleled in the Hittite version 
of the Hurrian Song of Kumarbi” (2005:64; on the 
issue of exogamy, see Finkelberg Chapter 5). 

At the end of the second millennium BCE, the 
entire picture changes. Whether through natural 
catastrophe (some suggest an earthquake), or 
human cause, “destruction levels and depopula- 
tion attested at many Mycenaean sites testify to 
a sharp break in cultural continuity’ (Finkelberg 
2005:140; Drews 1995), The Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion, the Hittite empire, and the Bronze Age 
came to an abrupt end. 


4. HITTITE AND GREEK 


The Hittite archives provide intriguing docu- 
mentation of events, people and places men- 
tioned in Greek documents. One of the most 
significant examples of shared cultic and reli- 
gious paraphernalia is the association of the 
Greek sacral hieratic symbol aegis (Jl. 2.446), 
with the Hittite Hunting Bag (YS kurga&) — in 
Hittite culture, both a real object and a mysti- 
cal symbol identified with the divine (Watkins 
2000:1-2; Gtiterbock 1989). 

Watkins (2007:322) notes the formal and 
semantic similarities between words that refer 
to the inverted bowl as a symbol for the heav- 
ens: “dapi (cf. Myc. dipa, Hier. Luwian dipas, 
Cun. dappas)...Luvoid *dapas...as “the likeli- 
est source” of the Greek term dépas (the (usually 
golden) libation bow! appearing often in both 
the Iliad (16.225) and Odyssey): “Surely it is no 
coincidence that the Western Anatolian borrow- 
ing Myc. dipa | démac [dépas] has the phonetic 
form of Anatolian tipas- / tappas- but the seman- 
tics of its icon [SKY/HEAVEN]...”. 

Extensive Hittite documentation of religious 
practice, ritual, and lore (much of it originally 
Hattic and Hurrian ~ the willingness to accept 
foreign deities being the mile rather than the 
exception amongst Indo-Europeans (+ Indo- 
European Historical Background)) makes clear 
the links between this tradition and the sto- 
ries that fed the Greek dramatic performance 
(Nielsen 2002; West 1997; Watkins 1995; Latacz 


(2004:252ff.), Watkins (2007:322) suggests that 
many of these could have been heard or 
exchanged at Troy/Wilusa where Greeks and 
native Anatolians mingled: “Anatolia is the only 
location in which actual transfer across lan- 
guages of a motif we consider to be Homeric is 
found, as attested by a single line of a Luwian 
song about ‘steep Wilusa’' found in a Hittite 
festival text” (see Bachnarovna 20057152; I thank 
Josh Cannon, University of Chicago, for this and 
other very helpful references). See also Puhvel 
(1991:9, 11, 27ff.) for examples of Anatolianisms 
in Greek epics. 

Also “diffused into Greece from Anatolian 
Hittite” (Watkins 1995:448) was the myth of 
Typhoeus, a monster who struggles with Zeus, 
and whom Zeus overcomes. The source is the 
myth of serpent Il/zyankas, vanquished by the 
Storm god (with the help of his daughter’s strate- 
gic luring). (The toponym Typhoeus is associated 
with southern Anatolia (Watkins 1995:450)). 

Discussing a “striking and unique archaism" 
which links Anatolia and ancient Greece, Wat- 
kins (1995:99) points out the poetic parallelism 
between the juxtaposed verb and adjective in the 
Myth of TelepinuS (cf. Homeric hymn to Demeter 
(Collins 2010:54)) (KUB XVII 10 1 14) armahhanzi 
armawantes ‘[cattle, sheep and humans no lon- 
ger} conceive but the pregnant [ones]’[...], to 
Hesiod's “unique” poetic phraseology bridei [...] 
bridonta where, in the latter, “the art lies in the 
grammatical figure: the antithesis of transitivity 
and intransitivity in what is taken as the same 
verb, factitive bridei ‘makes strong’ (briards), but 
intransitive, stative participle bridonta ‘(who 
is) strong’”. For the possessive adjectival suffix 
-want-, cf. Gk. -went-, Myc. -wont- (+ Adjectives 
(Morphological Aspects of)). 

Legal (“Treaty and Covenant”) vocabulary 
shows parallels as well: compare formulaic Lin- 
kiya kattan dai- meaning ‘put [matters] under 
oath’ (Puhvel HED 5:94) with the Greek expres- 
sion hérkon tithemi (> Oaths, Curses). 

The digging of ritual pits was at the heart of 
Hittite religious observance. These declivities in 
the dankui§ danganzipas ‘dark earth’ were the 
conduits for both deities and souls travelling 
between worlds. The phrase parallels Gk. gaia 
mélaina ‘dark/black earth’, as in //. 2.699 (Collins 
2002; Oettinger 1989-1990, references in Rose 
2006:370). 

The Hittites excelled in the areas of metal- 
lurgy and warfare. The two, of course, are not 
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unrelated. Weapons made of bronze in the ‘fac- 
tories’ of central Anatolia were acknowledged 
to be of exceptionally sophisticated quality, and 
much in demand throughout the region. The 
Hittites were unrivalled in the field of chariotry 
(first mentioned in the Anitta text (18th century 
BCE)), able to mount some 3,500 chariots in 
the battle of Kadesh (1300 BCE). Chariots are 
pictured in seal engravings and pottery frag- 
ments from Crete but were in use on the Greek 
mainland before their appearance in Crete (1400 
BCE), certainly employed in the Trojan War, and 
in the Theban army (cf. Myc. i-gi-ja ‘war chariot’, 
e-pi-go-i ‘riders on horseback’). In Greece, chari- 
ots were used (perhaps more commonly) as sta- 
tus items and in public entertainments (chariot 
races). Metals, of course, were used for decora- 
tion. The gold and silver that was exported gen- 
erated immense wealth for Anatolia, as witness 
the storied treasures of Troy. 

In the more peaceful arts, the textile and 
weaving industry provides plentifhil examples 
of shared heritage and population dispersal 
(Barber 1991). Textiles were used, not only as 
everyday clothing, but as ‘prestige goods’ for 
gift exchange (as in Homer), currency, or burial 
cloths. More than 50 lexical] items related to 
weaving appear in Linear B (Burke 2010:201— 
202). Weaving references are common in Greek 
literature (Hesiod, Aristophanes, Euripides, and 
in Homer), and many Greek words have Hittite 
cognates: Gk. /énos with Hitt. Aulana ‘wool’, Gk. 
késkion ‘comb’ or'‘scratch’ with Hitt. Ai§(§)- ‘comb’ 
(HED 4259,199), Gk. keérein ‘cut, crop’ with Hitt. 
kars- ‘shear’, traditionally Hitt. tarupp- ‘wind’ 
with Gk. tolipe (which Joseph 1982 and Melchert 
1998 believe to be a borrowing from Anatolian). 
Puhvel (2012:127-129) considers Homeric péples 
(/L. 6.90) analogous to Hitt. palahas, often attested 
with ‘gloss-wedges’ (indicating a Luwian word). 

Actions involving binding and tying (with bits 
of colored wool) (cf. //. 114-15) are common 
in Hittite rituals. See Watkins (1995:456ff.) for 
‘binding’ as a theme in IE poetics (Gk. déo ‘bind’, 
de-de-me-no (participle) in Mycenaean, dédetai 
in Homer, famank, iShai in Hittite). The notion 
of ‘binding’ or ‘attachments’ is at the heart of IE 
myth, metaphor and ritual, a central ‘motifeme’ 
in IE culture, seen both in Greek myth (e.g. the 
vanquishing of Typhoeus and its “cross-linguistic 
verbal echo” in the Hittite [/tyanka Tales (Wat- 
kins 1995:454). 


Finally, Greek and Anatolian share a “phrasal 
coincidence” which appears in no other Indo- 
European language (> Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background): Luwian (Wackernagel) particle 
-tar and Homeric tar. Watkins (1995151) suggests 
an “areal feature common to both languages at 
the geographical point of their contact, Western 
Anatolia...a component of the shared poetic 
tradition in Anatolian Luvian and Greek in the 
znd millennium’. 
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Greek and Arabic (Early Contacts) 
1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Our direct documentation of Arabic in pre- 
Islamic centuries is limited to the inscriptions 
produced by several nomadic tribes in north Ara- 
bia (Thamiudic, Lihyanite and Safaitic between 
the 6th-and c. BCE), which does not allow us 
to study + language contact phenomena to the 
same extent as is the case of other Semitic and 
Hamitic peoples who lived within the states of 
the Seleucids (+ Greek and Hebrew) and the 
Ptolemies (+ Greek and Egyptian, And Coptic), 
The pre-Islamic Arabs are represented by 
various groups inhabiting Nabataea (east of the 
Dead Sea and Araba), Hawran (in Transjordania 
south of Damascus)), the area east of the Bigqa’ 
valley, Syria and Central Mesopotamia (Retsé 
2003:308-358). From Herodotus (3.8) we learn 
about their religion: “they deem none other to 


be gods save Dionysus and the Heavenly Aph- 
rodite...they call Dionysus Orotalt; and Aph- 
rodite Alilat” (= Ruda and Allat). Among them 
there was a group called Qidru (Qadru in Assyr- 
ian texts and Qedar in the Old Testament, e.g. in 
S. Sol. 1.5). Their kings were called ‘king of Qedar’ 
or ‘king of Arabs’ and the same double des- 
ignation is found in the case of the kings of 
Nabataea — ‘the kings of the Arabs’ (in the Greek 
sources) and MLK NBT ‘king of the Nabataeans' 
in Nabataean Aramaic inscriptions. This fact may 
indicate a close relationship between the Qedar 
and the rulers of Nabataea (Rets6 2003:312—314). 
Both the Qedar and the Nabataeans lived in 
approximately the saine area east of the Dead 
Sea. The language of the Nabataeans was a vari- 
ety of North Arabic but in their inscriptions (as 
of the and c. BCE) they were using Aramaic. 

The first direct contacts between the Greeks 
and Nabataeans are dated to 312/311 BCE when 
they were attacked at Sela, the old capital of 
Edom, by Antigonus I's officer Athenaeus (dur- 
ing the Third War of the Diadochi). In the third 
c. BCE we hear of the attacks of the Macedonian 
king Demetrius Poliorcetes against the Nabatae- 
ans. The series of their kings starts in 169 BCE 
with Harithath (hellenized Arétas). They became 
allies of the first Hasmoneans (John Hyrcanus 
(135/4-104 BCE)) and Aristobulus I (104—103 BCE) ) 
in their struggle against the Seleucids. Later 
on, we learn from Flavius Josephus (Ant. lud. 
XII1,13.5) about the war between the Hasmonean 
kings Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 BCE) and 
the Nabataean king ‘Obidath. TObidath and 
Harithath IH (ca. 87-62 BCE) took advantage 
of the decline of their Seleucid and Ptolemaic 
neighbors and pushed the Nabataean frontier 
northwards. The latter king installed himself in 
8s BCE as the ruler of Seleucid Damascus and 
the whole of Coele-Syria. Harithath ITI brought 
the Nabataean kingdom within the full orbit of 
Hellenistic culture and civilization (he himself 
camed the title of Philhéllén). Within his days 
Petra began to take on the appearance of a Helle- 
nistic city with a theatre, a main street and vari- 
ous religious and public buildings. During the 
reign of the king Malichus 1, Herod the Great 
(37-4 BCE) started a war against Nabataea and 
his army overran their territory; the Nabataeans 
invaded Israel but were ultimately defeated in 
33 BCE (Jos. BI I, 363-391). During the 1st c. CE 
the Nabataeans became allies of the Roman 
empire with their power extending along the 
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Red Sea to Arabia Felix (Yemen). Their pros- 
perity lasted under Pax Romana until 105/6 CE 
when Nabataea was annexed by Trajan as a part 
of the province of Arabia Petraea and its inhabit- 
ants were pranted Roman citizenship in 212 CE. 
[t had long been assumed that the language of 
Petra was Aramaic until Th. Néldeke discovered 
that almost all the anthroponyms occurring in 
Nabataean inscriptions were Arabic (cf. Rosen- 
thal 1994:89). This led to an inevitable conclu- 
sion that we must be dealing with ethnic Arab 
scribes using Aramaic, the contemporary lin- 
gua franca, in their written documents (+ Greek 
and Aramaic). Nabataean inscriptions (ca. one 
thousand epitaphs and dedications) written in a 
distinct cursive script have been found not only 
in Petra, the capital of the kingdom, but also 
in various places in Transjordania up to Hau- 
ran, while Nabataean papyri were discovered in 
the caves of the Judaean desert (> Epigraphy; 


+ Papyrology). 


2. THE LINGUISTIC CONTACTS 


In Graeco-Roman Palmyra we have a complex 
case of a multilingual speech community. The 
culture of this Graeco-Roman town with an 
agora and a theater was a curious blend of Syr- 
ian, Greek, and Persian elements. Ethnolinguis- 
tically, we are far from possessing a complete 
picture as to which languages were spoken in 
Palmyra and what was the ethnic composition 
of its population, It is generally assumed that the 
original inhabitants were Arabic tribes which 
adopted the dominant (Imperial) Aramaic in 
their written documents. It seems that the bulk 
of the Palmyrene population remained Arabic 
and that in the course of the post-Christian 
centuries the Arabic stratum ‘merged’ pro- 
gressively with the Aramaic stratum (cf. Hitti 
1951:399). The study of Palmyrene anthroponyms 
by Stark (1971) revealed that more than a half 
of them could be explained through Arabic. Of 
even greater importance was seen the fact that 
names like HYRN, MQYMW, MLKW, which lexi- 
cally/etymologically require an Arabic explana- 
tion (kayrdn ‘confused’, mugimun ‘who causes 
to rise’, hypocoristic of MLK ‘king’) were docu- 
mented with far greater frequency than other 
names. Stark (1971xx) concluded that the Arabic 
stratum within the population of Palmyra must 
have been considerable. The educated upper 
class in Palmyra was bilingual in Palmyrene Ara- 


maic and Hellenistic Greek, but we do not know 
how many of them spoke also Arabic as their 
native language (+ Ancient Bidialectalism and 
Bilingualism). Trilingual was probably the family 
of Udaynath (Arabic fudaynah ‘little ear’) which 
rose to a position of leadership in Palmyra in 
the middle of the 3rd c. CE. Septimius Hayran, 
the son of Udaynath, was probably the father 
of the famous Udaynath (hellenized Odénathos) 
who was appointed ‘dux Orientis' by the emperor 
Gallienus. His ambitious widow Bath-Zabbay 
(Zenobia) patronized Greek learning In Palmyra, 
but in 272 CE she was deposed by the emperor 
Aurelian who stationed a detachment of Roman 
troops in Palmyra. After a revolt had been 
fomented by the queen’s kinsmen the Romans 
completely destroyed the city in 273 CE. 

The last major piece of evidence for the pres- 
ence of Arabs in the Syrian desert comes from 
328 CE, when Imru? al-Qays ibn TAmr, ‘king of 
all Arabs’, was apparently a ruler over the Arab 
tribes in southern Syria up to Osroéne (Retsd 
2003:467-485). 

During the pre-Islamic centuries about twenty 
Greek loanwords were borrowed into Arabic 
spoken in Hijaz and they appear in the Qur?an 
( Jeffery 1938, Hebbo 1984). Most of them are not 
the result of a direct contact between Greeks 
and Arabs but were borrowed via Aramaic and 
Middle Persian (+ Greek Loanwords in Hebrew 
and Aramaic; + Greek and Iranian): 


riblis ‘devil’ — could be borrowed directly from 
Greek diabolos (lit. ‘slanderer'); 

rinjil ‘gospel' < euangélion via Ga\az wangél; 

falmas ‘diamond’ < addmas ‘diamond’ (lit. 
‘untamed’) via Mid. Pers. almas; 

dirham ‘dirhem’ (a silver coin) < drakhmé 
‘drachma’ via Mid. Pers. drahm. More spe- 
cifically, according to Gutas (2007a:847), Ara- 
bic dirham is a singular backformation from 
darahim in Mid. Pers. taken over into Arabic 
as plural; 

yagin ‘icon’ < eikén ‘icon’; 

fulk ‘ship’ < possibly a direct loanword from 
Greek epholkion ‘small towed boat’, 

zawj ‘(one of a) pair’ < zeiigos ‘couple, pair; 

galam ‘teed pen’ < kdlamos ‘reed’; 

qurays/qirs ‘shark’ < karkharias ‘shark’; 

riglid ‘key’ < kleidion ‘little key’ (diminutive of 
kleid- ‘key’\, In Arabic mi-glad is calqued on 
the native mi-ftah (lit. ‘opener); 
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kith ‘drinking glass’ < kottpa ‘cup, bowl’ [but ulti- 
mately a Latin loan, cupa] 

burj ‘tower’ (> ‘castle’ > ‘constellation’) < piirgos 
‘tower; 

sima(?) ‘mark, characteristic’ < séma/sémeion 
‘sign’; 

yaqut ‘hyacinth, sapphire’ < hudkinthos ‘hyacinth’; 

girtas ‘(sheet of ) paper’ < khdrtés ‘papyrus sheet’. 


There are also several Latin loanwords which 
were mediated by Greek (+ Latin Loanwurds in 
Greek): 


gasr ‘castle, palace’ < kdstron < castrum ‘castle’; 

balad ‘country, down’ < paldtion < palatium 
‘palace’; 

gintar ‘a weight of 100 rat!’ < kenténdrion 
< centéndrium ‘a hundred pounds weight’; 

gamis ‘shirt, dress’ < kamision < camisia ‘shirt’; 

gistas ‘balance, scales’ < xéstés < sextarius ‘a 
measure of capacity’; 

sirat ‘way, path’ < sérdta < (via) strata ‘paved 


(road)’. 


After the advent of Islam, throughout the 
Umayyad period (661-750 CE), Arabic was in 
constant contact with Greek, Syriac and Coptic 
in the conquered territories of Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt. In the chanceries of the Umayyad 
state, the Byzantine bureaucratic personnel 
apparently used Greek as the administrative 
language until the Arabization reforms of {Abd 
al-Malik (685-705 CE) (Gutas 1998:17-18). Thus 
numerous Greek words were borrowed into Ara- 
bic not as a result of the contact between two liv- 
ing languages — Byzantine Greek spoken by the 
conquered population and Arabic spoken by its 
new rulers — but as a result of an extensive trans- 
lation activity (~ Translation of Greek Texts in 
Late Antiquity; + Contact through Translation; 
+ Translation in Non-Western Traditions) con- 
verting important philosophical and scientific 
writings from Syriac (+ Greek and Syriac; Greek 
Loanwords in Syriac) into Arabic (+ Arabic Tra- 
dition, Translation). Aristotle’s writings on logic 
started being translated into Syriac in the 4th c. 
CE, and by the end of the 8th c. CE there existed 
a Syriac Organon consisting of four books (Por- 
phyry's Fisagégé, Aristotle’s Categoriae, De Inter- 
pretatione and Analytica Priora). The remaining 
five books (Analytica Posteriora, Topica, De 
Sophisticis Elenchis, Rhetoric and Poetics) were 
translated during the next century. A leading 


figure among the translators was the Nestorian 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq (808-873 CE) whose specialty 
were the medica] writings by Galen while his 
son Ishaq was an expert on philosophical writ- 
ings. We learn about the division of their labor 
with Hunayn translating the Greek original into 
Syriac, and Ishaq taking over from Syriac into 
Arabic (Badawi 1987, Bergstrasser 1925). Another 
translator was Hunayn’s contemporary, Ibn 
Na‘ima of Emesa, who translated from Greek or 
Syriac the su-called ‘Aristotle’s Theology’, actu- 
ally excerpts and paraphrases from the 4th—6th 
books of Plotinus’ Enneades. As it happens, there 
are also certain ancient works which are known 
to us only through Arabic translations (Badawi 
1987:133). The sciences cultivated by the Greeks 
kept their Greek names in these translations 
(+ Scientific Vocabulary): faldsifah ‘philosophy’, 
miusiqi ‘music’, juimatriya ‘geometry’ (replaced 
by film al-handasah), asturniimiya ‘astronomy’ 
(replaced by Silm atl-falak) (Rosenthal 1994:56- 
7). The astronomical term asturlab ‘astrolabe’ 
goes back to Greek astrd-labos/astro-ldbos ‘star- 
taker’ (invented allegedly by Hipparchus in the 
and c. BCE). Its knowledge was mediated to 
Arabs by Severus Sebokht, bishop of Kennesrin, 
who wrote a treatise on the astrolabe in Syriac in 
the 7th c. CE (King 1981). 

During this translational activity it proved 
necessary to borrow a number of ‘difficult’ Greek 
words into Syriac, and several of them were 
adopted into Arabic: 


jins ‘genus’ < Syriac gensa < Greek génos; 

hayila ‘matter (Ibn Nafima) < hywid < hiilé (other 
translators use the Arabic term mdddah); 

fustuquss ‘element’ < esftiigsd < stoikheion 
(replaced by Sunsur ‘origin; race’); 

Cistadiya < estadya < stddion; 


faylasaf philosopher < pildsopa < phildsaphos; 


tags ‘(clerical) rank’ < tkesd ‘(military) rank’ 
< taxis ‘arranging (in military sense)’; 

kimiya? ‘alchemy’ < kimiya < (late) kheme(a 
(probably confused with Ahumeia ‘pouring, 
mixing’). 


Entelékheia ‘entelechy, perfection, realization 
(Germ. Verwirklichung)’, one of the central con- 
cepts of Aristotle's metaphysics, was simply 
transliterated as antalasiya and only later on it 
was translated into Arabic (Aamal ‘perfection, 
completion’ or tamam ‘perfection, complete- 
ness’), Similarly, sudlogisynés was transliterated 
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as silujismus and later on it was replaced by Ara- 
bic giyas ‘measurement’ > ‘relation, analogy’ > 
al-giyas (al-mantiqiyy) ‘syllogism’ (Fischer 1992). 
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VIT BUBENIK 


Greek and Aramaic 
L INTRODUCTION 


Pre-Hellenistic Biblical Aramaic presents only a 
very few instances of the influence of Greek in 
terms of loanwords. Here belong the names of 
the three musical instruments in Daniel (3.5, 10, 
15): psntryn /pasantarin/ < psalterion ‘psaltery’ 


. 20072. “Greek and Arabic: early contacts”. In: History of 


(stringed instrument), swmpnyh /sumponya/ 
< sumphénia ‘concord, unison of sound’, gyérws / 
gaytr6s/ < kitharis ‘cithara’. 

In Hellenistic and Roman Palestine we have 
a classical example of a bilingual/trilingual and 
bidialectal speech community (— Bilingualism, 
Diglossia and Literacy in First-Century Jewish 
Palestine). The native language of the Jewish 
population in Galilee and Judea was Aramaic 
and there was the Palestinian variant of the Hel- 
leuislic Koine (fainiliar from the New Testament) 
spoken by Aramaic/Greek bilinguals. Palestinian 
Aramaic (often called Galilean Aramaic) is avail- 
able to us in numerous dedicatory and sepul- 
chral inscriptions, and literary works such as 
the Palestinian (Jerushalmi) Talmud, Midrashim 
and the translations of biblical books (called 
Targums). On the Semitic side the situation was 
complicated by the presence of literary (Bibli- 
cal) Hebrew, the sacred language of Jewry, and 
the so-called Mishnaic Hebrew which became a 
new literary language in the ist c. CE (Mishnaic 
Hebrew existed previously for centuries as a 
vernacular and its influence can be detected in 
the late books of the Bible), “Middle” Hebrew 
after the Jews had returned from the Babylo- 
nian captivity was exposed to steady influence 
from Aramaic on all linguistic levels. As will be 
shown below, linguistic influence on Jewish and 
especially Christian Aramaic (sometimes called 
Palestinian Syriac; + Greek and Syriac) came 
also from Hellenistic and Byzantine Greek, espe- 
cially in its lexicon; further research is necessary 
regarding their structural influence. 

The process of the Hellenization of Palestine 
started during the rule of Ptolemy II Philadel- 
phus (282-246 BCE) in hand with its admin- 
istrative and economic development. Military 
and aristocratic Jewish circles had to become 
familiar with the lingua franca of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and its knowledge spread to 
larger social circles during the 2nd c. BCE. The 
narrative about the foundation of the gymna- 
sium and the ephebate by the high priest Jason 
in Jerusalem in 175 BCE (as described in the two 
books of the Maccabees) is symptomatic of this 
process, As a counter-movement to the ongoing 
Hellenization there developed a class of ‘scribes’ 
instructing people in the Torah; their activity 
culminated in the establishment of the Rabbin- 
ate in the and c, CE. Hengel (1974:104) designated 
all Judaism ‘Hellenistic Judaism’ (differentiating 
between the ‘Greek-speaking Judaism’ of the 
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Western diaspora and the ‘Aramaic/Hebrew- 
speaking Judaism’ of Palestine and Babylonia). A 
long list of illustrious Jewish ‘Greco-Palestinians' 
begins with the Oniads and Tobiads, via the 
Hasmoneans (Aristobulus Philhellen, Alexander 
Jannaeus (103-76), Herod and his family, and the 
New Testament personalities (Saul-Paul from 
Tarsus). During the ist c. BCE-1st c. CE the num- 
ber of Aramaic-Greek bilinguals and those who 
spoke Greek as their mother tongue must have 
heen considerable to judge by the contemporary 
incriptions written by the members of low social 
classes (such as fishermen, shoemakers, gold- 
smiths, etc.). Hellenistic Koine was used in the 
widest sense by all social classes in Palestine, i.e., 
not only by the educated elite. (An earlier posi- 
tion articulated by Liebermann (1942/1995:21) 
was that Hellenistic Koine was the property of 
the high educated classes which could afford to 
study Greek literature.) Strangely enough, the 
Hellenistic Inscriptions from Palestine (both 
private and public) display no Aramaisms (or 
Hebraisms), in contrast with the situation in the 
Septuagint and the New Testament where mor- 
phological and syntactic Hebraisms and Arama- 
isms can be found (cf. Bubenik 1989:273 ff.). 


2, MATERIAL 


2.a, Inscriptions 

In the Aramaic manuscripts from Qumran there 
are no instances of Greek loanwords. It was sug- 
gested that there could have been a deliberate 
effort to avoid neologisms and foreign influ- 
ence in the Aramaic and Hebrew documents, 
since there are also some manuscripts in Greek 
(more than 700 of the ca. 850 manuscripts are 
in Hebrew, another 100 or so are copied in Ara- 
maic, ancl there are only 24 or 25 manuscripts 
in Greek). In spite of this disproportion (Greek 
manuscripts represent only about 3% of the total 
number), Vanderkam (2001178) maintains that 
Greek spoken in Palestine between and c. BCE- 
ist c, CE was dominant to the degree that its 
presence “was felt among an unusual, tradi- 
tional, and learned group” like that at Qumran. 
In any case, our primary evidence for the impact 
of Greek on Aramaic comes from post-Christian 
centuries. Outside Jewish circles in Palmyrene 
Aramaic (documents spanning the ist c.-272 CE), 
there are about 70 words of Greek origin reflect- 
ing the clomain of public life (cf. Brock 2005), In 
Palestine votive inscriptions in synagogues were 


composed in both Aramaic and Greek (Hebrew 
dedications appear only sporadically). The lan- 
guage of private law was Aramaic, with Greek 
used in cases when the involved parties had no 
language in common (e.g. between Jews and 
Nabataeans or Romans). Sepulchral inscriptions 
in Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek came down to 
us in great numbers. Those in Greek sometime 
add §da/6m ‘peace’ (which could be written in 
Greek letters caAw(jt) or it could be Hellenized 
elpyvy or it could be written in Hebrew charac- 
ters orow). Their systematic study is hampered 
by the absence of a comprehensive collection 
of all the epigraphic materia] from Palestine (so 
far only Vo} 1. of Jerusalem Corpus Inscriptio- 
num ludaeae Palestinae appeared in 2010), and 
one has to consult several older collections and 
various periodicals (some of them in Hebrew). 
In English there is the collection of epitaphs 
from Beth She'arim edited by Schwabe and 
Lifshitz (1974) and a group of epitaphs from the 
cemetery Dominus Flevit in Jerusalem edited by 
Bagatti and Milik (1958). The latter collection of 
43 inscriptions contains 12 documents in Greek, 
but in Beth She'arim, a prestigious center of 
rabbinic learning, of the 246 epitaphs 218 are in 
Greek (i.e., almost 90%), According to van der 
Horst (2001163) the reason for this unusually 
great number of Greek epitaphs could be the 
wish of many Jews from the diaspora (Palmyra, 
Byblos, Tyre, Sidon, Beirut, Antioch) to be bur- 
ied in Bet She'arim. The quality of their Greek is 
not different from the contemporary non-Jewish 
inscriptions from Syria and Asia Minor (there are 
familiar instances of itacismus, the interchange 
between aspirates and voiceless consonants, and 
simplification of -ios > is). 


2b. Onumastics 

Another area which allows us to quantify the 
onset and progress of the influence of Hellenis- 
tic Greek and culture upon the Jewish people 
is onomastics. While we do not have enough 
information about Palestine, the situation in 
Ptolemaic Egypt is quite instructive (> Bilingual- 
ism in Hellenistic Egypt). For instance, in Cow- 
ley Aramaic Papyri 81 (towards 310 BCE) many 
Jews have almost exclusively Hebrew names, 
while in the 3rd c. BCE the Jews of the Greek 
diaspora carry predominantly Greek names. 
Hengel (1974:63) sees “an intrinsic connection’ 
between the rapid Hellenizing of the Egyptian 
Jews and the translation of the Pentateuch into 
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Greek. The philological and linguistic study of 
the OT and NT varieties of Hellenistic Greek has 
been a preoccupation of a number of scholars in 
the past who made various pronouncements on 
the so-called ‘Semitisms’ (+ Septuagint; - New 
Testament). 


2.c. Syntax 

The identification of Hebraisms and Aramaisms 
in the NT reflecting the living contemporary lan- 
guage is complicated by the presence of transla- 
tional ‘Septuagintisms’. The structural influence 
of contemporary (Middle) Hebrew and Aramaic 
was re-examined by Maloney (1981) on the basis 
of Marcan syntax. He identified 24 cases of true 
Semitisms with only 6 of them resulting from the 
interference from contemporary Hebrew or Ara- 
maic: the use of the conjunction fai to introduce 
the apodosis of a conditional sentence; nomina- 
tive (instead of accusative) in time expressions; 
and the “Hebraic” genitive instead of adjective. 
Among the “pure” Aramaisms are the construc- 
tion with kai egéneto ‘and it happened’ (instead 
of sunébé); hén ‘one’ + cardinal number for a 
multiplicative numeral; and the use of the article 
+ nominative instead of the vocative (where 
Mark 5.4) translates the Aramaic status emphati- 
cus f¢lytt’ /talitata?/ ‘(oh) girl’ by the nominative 
to kordsion). 


2.d. The Lexicon 

To judge by the Rabbinic literature composed in 
Hebrew and Aramaic during the Talmudic period 
(3rd—7th c.), the influence of Hellenistic and 
Early Byzantine Greek on Aramaic was pervasive 
in its lexicon. The Palestinian Talmud, Midrashim 
and Targums, written in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
contain more than 3000 words of Greek origin 
(in Krauss 1898 and 1900, Dalman 1905/1960, 
Jastrow 1950, Sperber 1982, Sokoloff igg0). These 
lexica also contain words of Latin origin medi- 
ated by Greek. The Greek loanwords come from 
all spheres of life, ranging from domestic utensils 
to specialized nautical and legal terminology. 
Here are some examples: ‘zmyl < smile ‘knife (for 
cutting or pruning)’, ‘wklws < dkhios ‘group of 
people’, ‘spt < spathe ‘flat blade used by weavers 
in an upright loom’, gtygwr < katégoros ‘pros- 
ecutor’, snygwr < sunégoros ‘defense lawyer’, 
ndrwtwmwsy’ < androlé(m)psia ‘punishment of 
men’. For the most part they were borrowed 
with Greek suffixes as in /oklos/, but sometimes 
without them as in /qategor/, The Greek mascu- 


line suffix -os is replaced by the Aramaic suffix 
-ay in the word for ‘foreigner, stranger’ ‘ksryy / 
aksenay/ < xén-os, and by the derivational suf- 
fix -dn in the word for ‘barbarian’: brbrwn | 
barbaron/ (cf. Dalman 1905/1960285). Aramaic 
renderings of Greek feminine nouns in -é reflect 
the itacistic pronunciation of Late Hellenistic/ 
Early Byzantine Greek: ‘nnqy ‘hardship’ < andnké 
/ananki/ ‘necessity’, pyly ‘gate’ < pulé /pyli/. 


2.e. Morphology 

As far as their grammatical morphology is con- 
cerned, they are treated in the same fashion as 
native Aramaic words in taking the Aramaic 
plural suffix -in (masc.), which is added even to 
Greek feminine nouns in -i, as in ‘nyqyn ‘hard- 
ships, but pyly ‘gate’ takes the feminine suffix 
-at in pybwwth ‘her gates’. The degree of their 
incorporation into the Aramaic lexicon is indi- 
cated by their ability to serve as the base for 
derivational processes (denominatives, caus- 
atives) in the same fashion as native words: 
just like Aramaic /qatal/ ‘kill; capital punish- 
ment’ > /qattél/ ‘kill’ (so-called pa’ef) and /hazar/ 
‘return’ > /ahzér/ ‘bring back’ (so-called af’el), so 
from the borrowed word zwg (< zeiigos ‘yoke, 
pair’) it is possible to form pa’el zawwég ‘to pair’ 
(> Syriac zawweg ‘marry’, Arabic zawwajJ ‘marry’ ); 
from kénsos (< Latin census) it is possible to 
form gannés ‘to punish’; the adverb kalés ‘nicely’ 
was borrowed as a noun gélds ‘praise’ and a 
verb gallés ‘to praise’; the af'el can be formed 
from the Greek root /kéruk/ (as in kérissé 
‘| proclaim’) > akréz ‘announce’, and there is also 
a nominal derivative akréza@ ‘public announce- 
ment’ based on it. There are examples of Greek 
interjections (dy'wr’ < detiro ‘come'’), phrases 
qt’ lpt’ < kata lepta ‘by retail’, bl’ lypwn ‘without 
doubt’ < loipén ‘anyway’, ‘n’ qlww'n < keletan 
‘ (am) commanding’), and proverbs incorpo- 
rated into conversations which are indicative of 
the Aramaic/Hebrew/Greek bilingualism/trilin- 
gualism of its participants. For instance, a com- 
mon legal phrase used in deeds of gifts hommologd 
kharizesthai soi blai ‘\ give you a present per- 
force’ appears in the Palestinian Talmud (tractat 
Nedarim) embedded into the Aramaic context 
of ‘Is it the way of man to say to his friend kwr- 
wsty byyh' (quoted after Sperber 1984102). This 
trend continued in Christian Palestinian Aramaic 
and Syriac which borrowed many more lexical 
items and even Greek particles gar ‘namely’ and 
dé ‘but’. 
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3. CONCLUSION 


On the whole, while the study of lexical and 
structural Semitisms in Biblical Greek has a long 
history, the opposite, the study of Greek loan- 
words and especially that of structural influence 
of Greek detectable in Hebrew and Aramaic 
Rabbinic writings should not be left exclusively 
to Hebraists; this fruitful field of study of lan- 
guage contact is in need of a greater attention by 
the scholars of Greek. 
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Vit BUBENIK 


Greek and Armenian 


There is no direct record of the Armenian lan- 
guage before the sth c. CE. Armenia officially 
adopted Christianity in the early years of the 
4th c. CE (the traditional date is 301-304 CE), 
and conversion to Christianity provided the 
impetus for the creation of the Armenian alpha- 
bet (+ Alphabet, Descendants of ) and the trans- 
lation of the Bible, probably during the 5th c. CE 
(+ Translation of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity; 
+ Translation in Non-Westem Traditions: Con- 
cepts and Models). However, Persian and Greek 
sources attest to the presence of Armenians in 
the region of Eastern Anatolia around the lakes 
of Van, Urmia and Sevan from the 6th c. BCE. 
Armenian forms an independent branch of the 
Indo-European language family (+ Indo-Euro- 
pean Linguistic Background); it shares some 
structural features with Greek, Phrygian and 
Indo-Iranian, the most notable of which is the 
use of an augment to mark the past tense of 
verbs (Clackson 1994). 

Contact between Greeks and the speakers of 
Armenian go back at least as far as the 5th c. BCE, 
when, as recounted in Xenophon's Anabasis, 
Greek mercenaries passed through Armenia 
on their way back to Greece. However, Xeno- 
phon's report of the meeting makes it clear that 
there was no direct linguistic exchange between 
Armenians and Greeks: the troops communi- 
cated with the native Armenians through signs, 
whereas the commanders made use of a Persian 
interpreter to question the village chief (Xen. 
An. 4.5.33-34). This testimony that some Arme- 
nians could speak Iranian varieties is corrobo- 
rated by the large influx of lranian loanwords in 
Armenian, some of which may have entered the 
language during Achaemenid times, although 
the majority belong to the later Parthian period 
(Schmitt 1983). 

In Hellenistic and Roman times, the Anne- 
nian nobility appear to have been influenced 
by Greek culture. The 3rd-/2nd-c. BCE Greek 
rock-inscriptions from Armavir (Armaouira in 
ancient sources) attest to an engagement with 
Greek literature (de Lamberterie 1999). Plutarch 
(Crassus 33.1) records that the ist-c. BCE Arme- 
nian king Artavasdes, son of Tigran the Great, 
wrote plays and histories in Greek, which still 
survived in his day. It is possible that there was 
a more widespread tradition of Armenian histo- 
riography written in Greek, although this relies 
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on the uncertain testimony of the Armenian 
historian Moses of Chorene (Movsés Xorenaci, 
probably writing in the 8th c. CE). 

The introduction of Christianity to Armenia 
probably took place through Syrian and Iranian 
intermediaries, rather than Greek-speaking mis- 
sionaries. Supporting evidence for this is found 
from the Armenian vocabulary that relates to 
Christian beliefs and practices (+ Christian Greek 
Vocabulary), most of which are identifiable loan- 
words from Syriac or Iranian languages (Meillet 
1929), For example, k‘ahanay ‘Christian priest’ 
is a borrowing from Syriac, and hrestak ‘angel’ 
is Iranian in origin; ekefec‘i ‘church’ ultimately 
derives from Greek ekklésia, but most probably 
entered Armenian via Syriac or an Iranian vari- 
ety (+ Greek and Syriac; + Greek and [ranian). 
Greek words found in Christian contexts, such 
as episkopos ‘bishop’ appear to reflect a later 
stage of loans, when the Armenian Church came 
under the influence of Byzantium. 

In the period following the official adoption 
of Christianity by the Roman Empire, Armenian 
contacts with Greek speakers are likely to have 
increased. Several Armenian sources testify to 
the importance of Greek education and the use 
of the Greek language in the 4th c. CE. In the 6th- 
c. history attributed to Faustus of Byzantium, 
St Nerses (d. 373 CE) is credited with setting up 
Greek and Syriac schools throughout Armenia 
(Faustus 4.4), and Moses of Chorene (3.36) says 
that before the invention of the Armenian script, 
church services were conducted in Greek. Moses 
states that the Sasanian Persian rulers of Arme- 
nia at the time attempted to ban speaking or 
translating Greek, and there has been some dis- 
cussion as to what he meant by this (see Thom- 
son 1978). It is possible that Moses is referring to 
oral translations performed during Church ser- 
vices, to the effect that a Greek text would have 
been read out and then translated ex tempore 
into Armenian. However, Moses's account is not 
corroborated by any other suurces. 

Even if Moses is right, and Greek was used 
in churches, the Greek-Armenian bilingualism 
(+ Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism) 
during this period had little discernible effect on 
Armenian, since there were relatively few Greek 
loanwords at the end of the 5th c. CE (outside of 
technical and learned discourse). Hiibschmann 
(1897:323-324) found just twenty Greek loan- 
words in the entire text of the historian Elisaeus 


(E8é), whom he dated to the 5th or 6th c. CE, 
and reckoned that there were only around fifty 
nativized Greek terms in spoken Armenian at ca 
500 CE. Of these words, most relate to borrowed 
culture, technology or social practice, for exam- 
ple: ¢‘atr ‘theater’ from Greek théatron, garagit 
‘cage’ from galedgra (‘weasel-trap, cage’) and 
pornik ‘prostitute’ from pornikdés. It is possible 
that, like ekk/ésia, many of these words actually 
entered Armenian via an Iranian language, prob- 
ably Parthian, which had earlier borrowed them 
from Greek. In a few cases, the intermediary is 
attested in the small surviving Parthian corpus; 
e.g. the word for ‘altar’, Arm. bem, can be traced 
back to Greek béma, via Parth. b4ym (Bolognesi 
1960:67). For other words, a Parthian stage helps 
to explain certain phonological changes. For 
example, fambar ‘lamp’ (Greek fampas, lampa- 
dos) and katapar ‘model’ (Greek kalopédion 
‘shoemaker’s last’) show Armenian r in place of 
Greek d, and this is typical of the development 
of Parthian intervocalic d in Armenian (Meillet 
1920:11), whereas loans directly from Greek show 
retention of original d, for example: siwnhodos, 
‘synod’, Greek suinodos. 

From the 5th to the 10th c. CE, there is a steady 
increase in the number of Greek loanwords in 
Armenian texts. This partly reflects the broader 
spectrum of topics covered in our Annenian 
sources from this time, and the increased Arme- 
nian engagement with Greek scientific and doc- 
trinal learning. Many of the loans can be classed 
as technical, philosophical or religious terms, 
and some can be identified as scholarly borrow- 
ings through their preservation of phonologi- 
cal features no longer present in spoken Greek. 
The Armenian word for ‘synod’, siwnhodos (cited 
above) is a case in point: it shows the preserva- 
tion of initial A- of Aodds, although this was 
probably no longer pronounced in most variet- 
ies of Greek at this date. However, there are also 
cases where loanwords reveal the contemporary 
Greek pronunciation, for example: the 8th-/gth- 
c. CE borrowing voré / voréas ‘north wind’ from 
boréds. In some cases, a learned borrowing is 
found as well as the nativized term, for example 
t‘éatron ‘theater’ alongside t‘atr. The evidence 
from Armenian for the pronunciation of Greek 
in the period between the 5th and 10th c. CE was 
discussed in detail by Thumb (1900). 

The increased engagement with Greek philo- 
sophical, scientific and other technical works 
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in the period after the 5th c. is reflected in a 
shift in the translation techniques employed in 
Armenian texts. The Armenian Bible translation 
largely avoids any incorporation or imitation of 
Greek morphological or syntactic features. (An 
exception is the occasional retention of origi- 
nal Greek vocative forms in borrowed - per- 
sonal names, for example Petre at Luke 22:34; 
the Armenian form of the name is otherwise 
Petros, genitive Petrosi). In contrast, the transla- 
tions made in the following centuries stick far 
closer to their Greek originals (so much so that 
these are usually referred to as ‘the Hellenizing 
school’, Mercier (1978-1979)). These extremely 
literal translations show extensive calquing 
(+ Calques) of Greek technical terms, loan shifts 
of inherited vocabulary and adoption of Greek 
syntactic features. 

Two examples can illustrate the evolving 
translation techniques from the 4th-/5th-c. Bible 
translation to the later works associated with 
the Hellenizing School. Firstly, the treatment of 
partitive expressions. {n earlier Armenian texts, 
partitive phrases, such as en midi tén pdleon 
(Luke 512), are rendered by the preposition / 
‘from’ (+ ablative) and the ablative case, thus: 
imii k‘atak'ac‘=n in one-acc. from city-abl.pl=det. 
art, literally ‘in one from the cities’. In texts of 
the Hellenizing school, such expressions make 
use of a + genitive without — preposition after 
the Greek model, and the same phrase would 
be translated / mi k‘aiak‘ac’=n in one-acc. city- 
gen.pl=def.art ‘in one of the cities’ (the genitive 
plural is syncretic with the ablative plural in 
all declensions). Secondly, the treatment of the 
Greek + genitive absolute construction changes 
over time. In the Armenian Bible translation, 
Greek absolute phrases of participle and noun 
are translated in various different ways, includ- 
ing subordinate clauses (+ Subordination) 
and — prepositional phrases. Thus the phrase 
husterésantos oinou (John 2:3) ‘when the wine 
ran short’ is expressed with the preposition / 
‘towards, in’ (+ accusative) followed by the infin- 
itive (+ Infinitives (Syntax)) and the dative of 
its subject: i pakasel ginwoy=n in run.short-inf. 
acc wine-dat=def.art literally ‘in running-short 
the wine’. (Note that in Armenian nominal 
declensions the dative and genitive are syncretic 
(+ Syncretism/Syntax-Morphology Interface), but 
the rule that the logical subject of infinitival 
phrases is construed in the dative is evident from 


+ pronouns, which mark the two cases differ- 
ently, Meillet 1962:69.) In the later period, Arme- 
nian translators still make use of the preposition 
i followed by the infinitive for Greek absolute 
phrases (see Scala 2005:93 for an example from 
the Armenian translation of John Chrysostom’s 
letter to Theodorus), but there are also examples 
of direct calquing of the Greek genitive absolute 
in the Armenian version of Philo (Muradyan 
2010:69). Other Greek influenced features associ- 
ated with works of the Hellenizing school include 
the creation of a new inhnitive and participle 
for the verb ‘to be' to match its Greek counter- 
parts; the concord of a singular verb with an 
inanimate plural subject; and the development 
of the article and — participle. Features of the 
language of the Hellenizing school were also 
extended into Armenian literary works; hence 
the historian Moses of Chorene employs the gen- 
itive absolute construction (Weitenberg 2003). 

There are very few surviving documents 
before the 7th c. CE that provide direct evidence 
for individuals speaking the Greek and Arme- 
nian languages alongside one another (> Lan- 
guage Contact). The most significant of these 
is a papyrus dating to between 400 and 650 CE, 
whose most likely provenance is the Fayyum 
in Egypt. This document was fully published 
with photographs and translation in Clackson 
(2000). The text is not complete, but contains 
the greater portion of over sixty lines of text 
entirely written in Armenian script. Although 
the Armenian script is used, the language of the 
papyrus is all Greek (> Papyri, Language of ), and 
contains a series of word-lists, phrases and short 
maxims (sententiae), apparently all taken down 
by dictation. Some of the phrases included in the 
papyrus text may have been useful to a traveler, 
e.g. dik'sonmeodon (dekxon moi hodén) ‘show me 
the way’ (A15). But other elements of the text, 
such as the sententiae of Diogenes, have no such 
practical use (e.g. ‘Diogenes seeing a small city 
with large gates, said “Close the gates in case the 
city gets out."’). The contents are comparable to 
educational material found both on papyri and 
in medieval MSS in Western Europe. The Arme- 
nian text is the only example of this kind written 
in an alphabet other than the Greek or Latin, 
and we do not know the circumstances around 
its creation. It is difficult to see how a text of this 
length without any Armenian translation would 
have been of any help to an Armenian learning 
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Greek, and it is unusual to find Greek educa- 
tional texts that do not use Greek script. The text 
is an important witness to the sound of a register 
of Greek used in educational environments in 
the middle of the first millennium CE. 
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JAMES GCLACKSON 


Greek and Carian 
1. DEFINITION AND NAME 


Geographically classical Caria covered the south- 
western corner of Anatolia with the Maeander 
and Indos rivers roughly as its northern and 
eastern boundaries, respectively. The area of the 
Maeandcr valley up to the Messogis mountain 
range was of a more mixed Carian-Lydian char- 
acter. The western half of Caria, that is the area 
west of Tralles and Idyma, was the center of Hec- 


atomnid power during the 4th c. BCE and was 
strongly Hellenized as a consequence. In the first 
millennium BCE Carians are referred to by sev- 
eral terms: Gk. Kar-, Old Persian Kark-, Elamite 
Kurk-, Aramaic Krk, Neo-Babylonian Kars- (and 
Bannes-), Egyptian K/Grs as well as Gr in Grmnft 
‘Caromemphites’ and perhaps Phoenician Krs. 
In general see Masson (1975) and Schmitt (1976— 
1980:424—425); for the possible Phoenician attes- 
tation from Cyprus and Egypt (Elephantine; all 
first half 4th c.) see Ray (1998134); alleged Bibli- 
cal references are very doubtful, see Hornblower 
(198216 with n. 82). Of all these the attestations 
in Homer (JL. 2.867, 4.142, 10.428) are the oldest. 
Most of the Elamite and Neo-Babylonian refer- 
ences come from the Achaemenid rock inscrip- 
tions but Carians are also mentioned in the 
so-called Persepolis Fortification and Treasury 
Tablets dated between 509-494 BCE (for the 
Fortification Tablets see Hallock 1969109 [PF 
123, 2] and 326 [PF n23, 5-6]; for the Treasury 
Tablets see Cameron 1948:142-143 [PT 37, 4] 
and Cameron 1965168, 170-171 [PT 1963:2, 4]); 
for Neo-Babylonian occurrences on clay tablets 
from Borsippa dated to the reign of Darius I see 
Zgusta (1970104—107) and Waerzeggers (2006). 
The Aramaic attestations come from a 5th c. 
BCE papyrus from Saqqara in Egypt (Masson 
1975:4u1-413), and the Aramaic version of the 4th 
c. Lycian-Greek-Aramaic trilingual from Xan- 
thos. The Egyptian attestations all stem from the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods (Masson 1975:4n— 
413). The stem Kark- has been linked to the 
second-millennium Hittite g.n. Kar(a)ki§a/Kar- 
kiya (for refs. see Del Monte and Tischler 1978 
and 1992 s.vv.) in western Anatolia. Kar(a)kisa 
is usually identified with Krks mentioned in the 
Egyptian sources enumerating the Hittite allies 
at the battle of Qadesh (1275 BCE). If Gk. Kar and 
its fem. Ka(w)eira go back to a stem *kawer- one 
would expect the -w- to be visible in the second 
millennium Hittite forms. [t thus remains to be 
seen how the various stems can be traced back 
to a single ancestral form. 


2, HISTORY 


According to Herodotus (1.171-172) the origins 
of the Carians were disputed as either coming 
from Crete or indigenous to Anatolia. They are 
listed by Homer (ff. 2.867) as allies of the Tro- 
jans alongside the Lycians, Lydians, Mysians, 
and Phrygians. Their reputation as mercenaries 
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is already in evidence in their legendary past as 
marines in King Minos’ service. In historic times 
they were sent to Egypt by Croesus of Lydia to 
assist Psammetichos I in his fight against Assyr- 
ian domination. A contingent of Carians stayed 
on in Egypt for many generations. Caria itself 
became part of the Persian Empire in 546 BCE 
and in the early qth c. the local House of the Hec- 
atomnids was installed as satraps. Caria fell into 
Alexander's hands in 334 BCE, which signaled 
the end to our Carian-language sources (for Car- 
ian history see Hornblower 1982 and Ray 1995). 


3. SOURCES 


The entire corpus of Carian epigraphic material 
now comprises over 200 items, including coins; 
the standard edition for all is Adiego (2007) 
whose system of sigla and transliteration is fol- 
lowed here and where a full bibliography can be 
found. For the most recent text finds see Karls- 
son and Henry (2008), Kunnert et al. (2010), and 
Adiego et al. 2012. Some 170 inscriptions come 
from Egypt. Most are graffiti left behind in south- 
ern Egypt and Nubia by mercenaries in Egyp- 
tian service. In addition there is a number of 
inscriptions on stelae and votive objects mostly 
from Memphis-Saqqara and Sais in Lower Egypt. 
Besides these we have more than 4o inscriptions, 
grafhti and coin legends from Caria itself and its 
periphery. For all coin legends see Konuk apud 
Adiego (2007:471-492). Additional information 
can be gleaned from the onomastic material in 
indigenous Greek inscriptions (Adiego 200724ff., 
456-463) and from the rare glosses in classical 
authors (Adiego 2007:7-12). For the so-called 
Para-Carian or Caroid texts, i.e., inscriptions in 
scripts that look Carian but are not considered 
genuinely so, see Adiego (2007:22—29). The texts 
from Egypt are generally the oldest. One of them 
(E.Sa 2, Adiego 2007:33) dates with certainty 
to the reign of Psammetichos I (664-610 BCE), 
some stem from the period of Psammetichos 
ll, who campaigned in Nubia in 591 BCE; most 
inscriptions from Egypt can be dated to the 
6th and sth c. The indigenous inscriptions from 
Caria itself and its surroundings are generally 
later, that is from the 5th and ath c. BCE. Some 
may be older, though, like the graffiti from Sardis 
and Old Smyrna (7th c.?; Adiego 2007:27—29) 
and the short bilingual inscription on a pedestal 
found in Athens (G 1; Adiego 2007:164) are to be 
dated between 525-520 BCE. These older exam- 


ples may at least show that the Carians did not 
acquire the alphabet during their stay in Egypt. 
Most texts contain onomastic material only pro- 
viding p.n. with or without filiation and/or eth- 
nic origin. Some of the longer epichoric Carian 
inscriptions are decrees but without further help 
of bilinguals they are still largely unintelligible. 
Besides a few short Carian-Egyptian (quasi-) 
bilinguals (e.g., E.Sa 1 = Adiego 2007:32ff.), there 
are some Carian-Greek ones (cf. C.Hy 1, C.Si 2, 
C.Ki 1 — Adiego 2007235—337, 139-141, 141ff.), of 
which only the proxeny decree from Kaunos 
(C.Ka 5 = Adiego 2007:154-156, editio princeps 
Frei and Marek 1997 and 1998) is really helpful. 


4. SCRIPT AND DECIPHERMENT 


All Carian inscriptions are written in an alpha- 
betic script that stands in the tradition of other 
Anatolian (Phrygian, Lydian, Lycian) and Greek 
alphabets (see Table 1). Within the Carian cor- 
pus there is no absolute uniformity (Adiego 
2007:205-223). Differences can be observed 
between the alphabet as used in the Egyptian 
texts and those from Caria itself and within 
the latter group the inscriptions from Kaunos 
stand apart in several respects. The latter obser- 
vation matches Herodotus’ claim (1.172) that 
the Kaunians differed markedly from the rest 
of Caria in their customs and beliefs. Almost 
all inscriptions from Egypt are sinistroverse, 
some are boustrophedic. Inscriptions from Caria 
are predominantly dextroverse, none boustro- 
phedic. There is no systematic word separation, 
occasionally, however, we find longer or shorter 
vertical lines used as such. In spite of many 
familiar letter shapes, the main hurdle for a 
successful decipherment proved to be that, in 
contrast to the Lycian and Lydian alphabets, the 
Carians seem to have attributed sound values to 
well-known Greek letters in an almost random 
fashion (+ Alphabet, Descendants of ). Assigning 
similar sound values to similar letters yielded 
no consistent or intelligible results as had been 
the case with other Anatolian alphabets. Only 
when scholars started to think of Carian in terms 
of an unknown script and unknown language 
was success achieved through short Egyptian- 
Carian digraphic inscriptions. The impetus to 
the final decipherment was given by Ray in 
1981 and followed up by Schiirr and Adiego. 
The crucial sound values proposed within the 
framework of the new decipherment were fully 
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N" (Masson) Letters Transcription 
(+8) AANA 4(Bi a 
4 c<r d 
| A | 
5(+-41) EET y 
0 FL r 
7 THA A 
q @ © q 
10) rra b 
1 NW m 
12 O O 
}+4 oP t 
15 q949PR 5 
17 NM s 
18 T 7 
19 VY u 
20 fy) | 
2] X + k 
2? VY n 
24(+2) MM (Bi p 
25 Oe & 
26(+8) @@eaqq¢vHet 
oe OH t° 
28 7 y 
294+30 VY k 
3] A § 
39 Mm Ww Ww 
33(+3+4) x xX y 
35(+36) «1 9<& z. 
37 ® t 
38 HH j 
39 Z ? 
40(+23?) TT / Q’ Eas? 
49 G i 
43-44-45 YA CB’ @ B 
+6 P B.? 


Table 1: Transcription of Carian letters. Source: Ignacio J. Adiego, The Carian Language, Leiden: Brill 2007, p, 21. 


confirmed by the Carian-Greek bilingual from 
Kaunos. For a detailed Forschungsgeschichte see 
Adiego (2007:166—204). How the Carian alphabet 
developed remains a task for future research; for 
a common Carian ‘Uralphabet’ and an attempt 
to explain it as coming from the Greek alphabet 
see Adieyo (2007:223—233). 


5, LANGUAGE 


As a result of the recent decipherment and 
in spite of Homer's description of the Carians 
as barbardphonoi (Jl, 2.867) it can no longer 
be doubted that Carian is an Indo-European 
language belonging to the Anatolian branch 
(Melchert 2004 = 2008, Adiepo 2007:345-347). 


As such it is related to Hittite, Palaic, Luwian 
(written both in cuneiform script and in Anato- 
lian hieroglyphs), Lydian and Lycian). If indeed 
related, also Pisidian and Sidetic may belong 
here. Although likewise IE, Phrygian is not part 
of this group but stands closer to Greek (~ Indo- 
European Historical Background). A brief listing 
of the most salient phonological and grammati- 
cal features follows with references to mainly 
Adiego and Melchert, where further bibliograph- 
ical references can be found. The Carian phono- 
logical system (cf. Melchert 2004:611 = 2008:66, 
Adiego 2007:234-263, Kloekhorst 2008237-139) 
distinguishes the vowels /a, e, i, 0, u/, although no 
/e/ has been identified yet in the Kaunas inscrip- 
tions (on the position of Kaunos see already §4). 
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/e/ and /o/ systematically correspond to Gk. 
/é/ and /0/, so they were probably (long and) 
open. As to the absence of /e/ in Kaunos, cf. the 
rendering of Gk. Lusikrdtes as Lysikrata- in the 
Carian-Greek bilingual from Kaunos (C.Ka 5). 
Problematic is Otono for Athénaio- in the same 
text, Given frequent consonant clusters short 
vowels often may have been reduced to schwas 
due to strong syncope tendencies as known from 
Lycian and Lydian. Gk. /e/ rarely left a trace in 
Carian transcriptions. Liquids and nasals will 
frequently have been vocalized. Especially in 
Egyptian-Carian, sonorants transcribed as /, y, 
and w often interchange with / and u. In its conso- 
nant inventory Carian is likewise comparable to 
Lycian and Lydian (> Greek and Lycian; > Greek 
and Lydian). There probably was an opposition 
of (voiced) fricatives (transliterated as 5, d) and 
(voiceless, especially word-initially) stops (/p, t 
k, k, kw/ [transliterated q]). There are separate 
signs for the combinations /nd/ (vel sim., trans- 
literated 8) and /mb/ (vel sim., transliterated 8). 
The alphabet contains three sibjlants (transliter- 
ated s, §, S) as well as two affricates (/ts, dz/?, 
transliterated t and z). Besides nasals (/m, n, fi/) 
and liquids (/I, r/) there is evidence for a lateral 
/Id/ or /d1/ (transliterated A) corresponding to Gk. 
MA or As: compare, for instance, p.n. Paraussdllos/ 
Par(a)ussdldos (for the suffix cf. Mausollos). In its 
(pro)nominal morphology Carian shows a few 
typical Anatolian features (Melchert 2004:6u1ff. 
= 2008:66ff., Adiego 2007:312—320): an adjectival 
gen. (‘fatherly’ instead of ‘of the father’) and an 
asigmatic nom. sg. (the latter is typical of Lydian 
and Lycian and due to loss of originally word- 
final -s after vowel). Characteristic for the Luwic 
languages (Luwian and Lycian) is the nom. pl. 
(Carian -§ < *-ns-i) built offthe acc. pl. The acc. sg. 
ends in-7. Due to the lack of clear neut. nouns or 
adjectives it is difficult to prove that Carian had 
the Anatolian two-gender system (‘common 
[= combined masc. and fem.] vs. neut.). For 
Carian ki as continuation of the IE rel. pron. 
*kwi- see Adiego (2007:273-275). To what extent 
Carian displays the typically Anatolian system 
of clitic pronouns and particles (van den Hout 
1999) remains unclear, but enclitic -q ‘and’ may 
be the direct counterpart of Gk. te < IE *-k¥e 
(Kloekhorst 2008:140ff.). Given the character of 
the text corpus (mostly graffiti, cf. §3) verbal 
morphology is very poorly attested and disputed 
in its interpretation. There may be evidence of an 
active preterit tense and Kloekhorst (2008139— 


143) identifies a possible deponent form (see also 
+ Greek and Anatolian Languages). 
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THEO VAN DEN Hour 


Greek and Celtic 
1, INTRODUCTION 


The two main areas of long-standing contact 
between Greek and the Celtic languages in the 
Ancient World were the Greek colonies of South- 
em France(GalliaNarbonensisunderRomantrule) 
and the central part of the Anatolian Peninsula, 
i.e. Eastern Phrygia, named Galatia after its Celtic 
dwellers. Here Celtic peoples had been driven 
by the middle of the 3rd c. BCE, after they had 
invaded the Macedonian kingdom (280-79 BCE) 
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and plundered Ionian cities with the consent of 
Nicomedes king of Bithynia (278-7). Both before 
and after the 3rd c. BCE invasion of Greece, 
Celtic mercenaries were recruited at various 
times by Hellenistic kings and petty kings. 
Greek authors call the Celtic peoples of the 
West Keltoi (Hecataeus and Herodotus) but, 
from the 4th c. BCE onward, both Keltof and 
Galdtai (so for example Polybius), while the 
Eastern Celts are almost invariably referred to 
as Galdtai since their earliest mentions at the 
end of the 4th c. BCE (Freeman 2001:5-7). Both 
names may be Celtic in origin (McCone 2006), 


2. GALATIA 


While we can glean some information about 
what the Celtic language spoken in France, i.e., 
Gaulish, was like, thanks to the epigraphic docu- 
ments we possess (Lejeune 1985, 1988, Lambert 
2003), the language spoken by the Galatians is 
completely lost to us but for some personal and 
place names, come down to us both in Greek and 
Latin inscriptions and through classical sources, 
and for a handful of common words recorded by 
Greek authors. Nevertheless, if we are to trust 
St. Jerome's observation in his Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Galatians, the language spoken 
by the Galatians was very similar to the tongue of 
a Celtic tribe settled along the Rhine, the Treveri. 

Among personal Galatian names with clear 
Celtic connections there are several chieftains’ 
names ending in -rix (‘king’) and -maros (‘great’) 
or containing ¢taro- (‘bull’) and teuto- ‘tribe, peo- 
ple’, such as Adiatorix, Aioiorix, Albidrix, Ateporix 
(-dreix, -dris), Boudoris (cf. Gaulish Bodorix), 
Gaizatérix (or Gezatorix, cf. Gaulish Gesatorix, 
Gaesorix), Epatérix (cf. Gaulish Epadatextorix), 
Eporédérix, Zmertorix, Olorix, Sindrix or Sunérix 
(cf. Gaulish Senorix); Comboiomarus or Com- 
bolomarus (Livy; cf. Gaulish Combaromarus), 
Tektomdros (cf. Olr, Techtmar), Déiotéros and 
Ambitoutus (cf. Gaulish Ambito(u)tos). Notable 
is also the woman's name Epone, from Ancyra, 
directly comparable with the Gaulish goddess 
Epona (Freeman 2001:23 ff.). Amongtribes' names, 
one may mention the names of the three major 
Celtic tribes who occupied Asia Minor accord- 
ing to Greek historians, i.e, the Tolistobdgioi / 
Tolistobdgioi | Tolistoboioi, settled in the West- 
ern area of Pessinus, the Tectdsages — a tribe’s 
name also found in Narbonese Gaul, probably 


meaning ‘those seeking possessions’ (cf. Olr. 
techt-aid ‘possess’ and saig-id 'seek’; Delamarre 
2003:293) — the inhabitants of the central area 
of the Galatian territory, around Ancyra, and 
the Trékmoi / Trodkmoi, who occupied Eastern 
Galatia. The most famous Galatian place name 
is Drunémeton/-naimeton, which according to 
Strabo was the place where Galatian tetrarchs 
and judges used to meet (Freeman 2001:84). The 
Celtic root *dru- ‘oak’ (cf. Gk. drits) constitutes 
the first part of the word for ‘druid’ (Hellenized 
form druidés), which, however, is not mentioned 
in ancient sources in reference to Galatians but 
only to Western Celts; the word neméton ‘sacred 
grove, sanctuary’ is attested both as a Gaulish 
onomastic element and as a common noun in 
two Gaulish inscriptions — at Vaison a citizen of 
Nimes dedicated a neméton to Bélésama (Leje- 
une 1985, no. G-153; Delamarre 2003: 232-233; cf. 
Olr. ne(i)med ‘consecrated place, sanctuary’; cf. 
Gk. némos ‘wooden place, grove’). 

Pausanias, commenting on the word trimarki- 
sia ‘battle group of three horsemen’, reports that 
marka(n) was the name of the horse among the 
Celts who invaded Greece in the 3rd c. BCE; this 
word has in fact cognates in Continental and 
Insular Celtic (Olr. marc ‘horse, mare’, Middle 
Welsh and Old Cornish march, Old Breton mark 
‘horse’; Freeman 20011718), The 4th-c. bishop 
Epiphanius mentions the heretical Christian 
sect of the Taskodrougitai, a name echoed by 
Greek Passalorunkhitai, i.e., taskds = pdssalos 
‘peg’ and drotingos = rhiinkhos ‘snout’ (cf. Welsh 
trwyn ‘nose, snout’, but also ‘front end, point, 
tip’). The Gaulish word taskos / taxos, though, 
attested in many personal names and cognate 
with Olr. Tadg, also refers to an animal, the bad- 
ger (Delamarre 2003:291-292), Other probable 
Galatian common nouns, according to Hesy- 
chius’ glosses, are bardoi ‘singing-poets by the 
Galatians’, corresponding to the Celtic bardoi 
of earlier sources, and Adrnux ‘trumpet’ (Free- 
man 2001:16). Less likely Galatian words are ades 
‘feet’ and forkes ‘wild deers’ (cf. Welsh fwrch 
‘roe-deer’), both in Hesychius (see Delamarre 
2003:32; 191). On the other hand, Greek loan- 
words into Galatian are probably Adkkos ‘kermes 
oak berry, a word which, through Latin coc- 
cum ‘red, scarlet’, reached Britain (Welsh coch 
‘red’), Adis or Ausgé ‘Quercus coccifera’, attested 
since Xenophon in the derivative husginobaphés 
‘dipped in scarlet dye’, and émbrekton, a kind of 
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Galatian émbrama ‘meal’ (see Chantraine 1968, 
s.vv. kdkkos and Ahusgé; Freeman 2001:14, 16-17; 
Delamarre 2003:120; 84). 


3. GAUL 


The earliest Greek colonists in Southern France, 
such as the Phocaean founders of Massalia (Mar- 
seille), probably met Ligurians at first, rather than 
Celts, who settled in the area only later, from the 
gth c, BCE onward (Lambert 2007:827). At all 
events, Greek influence on Celtic populations, 
in particular thanks to the Massaliote connec- 
tion, was soon to be felt, as the earliest Gaul- 
ish coinages, moulded in imitation of Philip 1 
of Macedonia’s gold stater, testify. Therefore, it 
comes as no surprise that the earliest Gaulish 
inscriptions of Transalpine Celts, dating from 
the end of the ard c. BCE, come from the peo- 
ples closest to Marseille in the Rhéne valley 
(the Sdlues, the Oudikoi and the Kaoudroi) and 
employ the Greek alphabet, and that the Gauls 
in the Narbonese region and probably all over 
Transalpine Gaul began writing using the Greek 
alphabet, even after the Roman conquest and 
outside the area where Greek had been spoken 
In Southern France colonies (Lambert 2003:83; 
Provost 2007). 

The extant Gallo-Greek inscriptions are about 
three hundred, mainly engraved on pottery 
sherds but also carved on stone, both funerary 
and dedicatory in function. They show some 
adaptations of the Greek alphabet to the pho- 
nological system of the Gaulish language. The 
digraph et is used for long /i/ (e.g. eskingoreix 
with -reix = -rix) and ov represents long and 
Short /u/ and /w/, both as a consonant and 
as a second element in a diphthong, although 
/au/ is usually written au (e.g. the dat. sg. end- 
ing in balaud-ui makkari-ui ‘to Balaudos son of 
Makkaros' is -out; the name ANEOYNOC aneou- 
nos corresponds to ANEVNO in a bilingual stele 
from Genouilly, Lejeune 1988, no. L-4, where 
OYIPIAAIO[C] ouirillios is VIRILIOS in Latin 
script; the verb avovwt auoudt ‘has made’ is 
mirrored in Gallo-Latin inscriptions by AV(V) 
OT; see Lambert 2003:84, 91, 96 and 2000265). 
e/y and o/w seem to be used interchangeably for 
shart and long vowels (e.g. veyntov at Vaison, 
Lejeune 1985, no, G-153, but veyetog at Villelaure, 
Lejeune 1985, no. G-154), so that only long and 
short /i/ are distinguished. y is used for the 


voiceless velar fricative /x/, occurring before /t/ 
(or /s/, but /xs/ is written — x), eg. the name 
aveytAciattmos anechilo-iattéos (Lejeune 1985, 
no. G-268; cf. Gallo-Latin anextlu-marus, epithet 
of Apollo), whereas $ represents the affricate /ts/ 
(or a geminate alveolar or dental fricative, Eska 
1998); these two letters were also employed in 
the Gallo-Latin script to render the same Gaul- 
ish sounds. The cluster yy (gg) usually represents 
ing/, according to Greek rules (e.g. eskingoreix 
above is written ECKITTOPEIS®). Similarly, final v 
(n) and p (m) are interchangeable, with a strong 
preference for v as if obeying the Greek rule (e.g. 
the frequent Gallo-Greek dedicatory formula 
bratoudekanten/m, variously interpreted as ‘in 
gratitude a tithe’ or as ‘in pursuance of the vow, 
is written with a v (n) 5 times out of 7 cases; see 
Lambert 2003:89; Delamarre 2003:137—138). 

As far as extant epigraphic documents and 
their grammatical interpretation can tell, Gallo- 
Greek and Gallo-Latin inscriptions do not evince 
linguistic divergencies clearly amenable to 
Greek and Latin influence. Rather, Gallo-Greek 
sometimes seems to preserve earlier forms as 
compared to Gallo-Latin. For example, the nom. 
pl. of -o- stems is attested in two variants, -oé 
and -i, but although Gallo-Greek has mainly -ai, 
this ending also features in TANOTALIKNOI ‘the 
children of Dannotalos’, in the Gallo-Etruscan 
inscription from Briona (znd-ist c. BCE, Lejeune 
1988, no. E-1, written in the so-called Lugano 
script). This chronological relationship is con- 
firmed by other variant endings, for instance the 
nom. and dat. sg. of -o- stems, viz. -os and -o, -ui 
and -u respectively. 

One of the few reliably Gaulish words which 
probably found its way into the Koiné is ko&rmi 
‘beer’, attested in a Gallo-Latin iscription on a 
spindle whorl in the form CVRMI (Lejeune 1988, 
no. L-112; Lambert 2003:125). The word has cog- 
nates in Insular Celtic languages, e.g. Olr. cuérm, 
Old Cornish coref; Welsh cwrw/cwrf. Posidonius 
(15 J.) relates that a 2tithos (‘beer’) made from 
wheat and sometimes mixed with honey is com- 
monly drunk by lower classes among the Celts 
and is called xépya kérma, probably a Hellenized 
form; xodput Kouirmi is reported by Dioscorides 
(2.88) as a substitute for wine made from barley 
but which may be also made fram wheat, as in 
the Western regions of Iberia and Britannia. 
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4. EXTINCTION 


The Galatian language apparently survived in 
Asia Minor up to the 6th c. CE, when Cyril 
of Scythopolis reports that a Galatian monk 
who had been possessed by Satan could only 
answer galatisti ‘in Galatian’ after he recovered. 
Nevertheless, Galatians also spoke Greek, as 
Greek inscriptions left by Galatian mercenar- 
ies in Egypt show, and as early as the ast c. BCE 
the great Galatian chieftain Deiotaros is said by 
classical authors to be well educated in Greek 
literature (Freeman 2001:g-12). Gaulish in the 
West was also certainly spoken up to late Antiq- 
uity (Lambert 200310), but Greek had ceased 
to be a prestige language in (Southern) Gaul 
much earlier, supplanted by Latin. Nevertheless, 
if Meid (2007) is correct, a 3rd—4th-c. CE lead 
tablet from Rom (Deux-Sévres) may contain 
some formulaic Greek words intermingled 
among Latin and Gaulish (atanta tehon ‘immor- 
tal (goddess) of gods’, zia / 2a ‘divine’, timezo 
‘I will honor’, possibly apodunna ‘to give back’ 
and oipo(mmia) = ‘(with which 1) copulate’, cf. 
Gk. ofpho). But whereas the Greek alphabet was 
regularly employed to write Gaulish before the 
Latin alphabet prevailed, Galatian apparently 
did not attain the status of a written language 
in Asia Minor, which bore a stronger prestige 
“imprinting” of Greek. 
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BLisA ROMA 


Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic 
1, INTRODUCTION 


Ancient Egyptian (including its successor Cop- 
tic) is attested from the 3rd millennium BCE 
until at least the mid-znd millennium CE when 
it was finally superseded by Arabic. Diachronic- 
ally it is divided into Earlier Egyptian (covering 
Old and Middle Egyptian, roughly 3rd and and 
millennium BCE) and Later Egyptian (cover- 
ing Late Egyptian, Demotic and Coptic, from 
roughly 1500 BCE to 1500 CE). The consonantal 
system lacks the opposition between voiced and 
voiceless obstruent + consonants (-+ Voicing), 
the distinctive feature being instead ejective- 
ness (Loprieno & Miiller 2012): thus /t/ vs. /t’/ as 
alveolar plosives in Coptic, instead of /t/ vs. /d/ 
as in Greek. 

While from Earlier Egyptian to Demotic the 
language was written in an indigenous writing 
system, called Aferoglyphic in its monumental 
form, Hieratic and later Demotic in the cursive 
varieties, Coptic adopted the Greek alphabet 
with the addition af some Demotic characters. 
Earlier Egyptian was a language of the flec- 
tional type, in which morphemes were non- 
segmentable units combining many grammatical 
functions. Later Egyptian shows a general ten- 
dency to replace synthetic structures with ana- 
lytic constructions. 

Egyptian phrasal syntax was head-initial. In 
Earlier Egyptian, however, determiners such as 
quantifiers or demonstrative + pronouns fol- 
lowed the noun they referred to. From a dia- 
chronic point of view, the hierarchy within 
nominal phrases (+ Noun Phrase) changed from 
head-determiner in Earlier Egyptian to deter- 
miner-head in Later Egyptian. Syntactic patterns 
proved fairly stable throughout the history of 
Egyptian: Coptic displays more or less the same 
variety of sentence types known in Earlier Egyp- 
tian, except for adjectival clauses (Loprieno & 
Miller 2012). 
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2. CONTACTS SETWEEN GREEK 
AND EGYPTIAN 


Language contact between Greek and Ancient 
Egyptian is attested from the later first half of the 
first millennium BCE onwards. By that time, a 
settlement of Greek mercenaries and merchants 
had been established at Naukratis in the Nile 
delta. Traces of linguistic interference remain 
scarce, however, in the first two centuries. After 
the Alexandrian conquest of Egypt and the 
unfolding of the empire of the Ptolemies, Greek 
was established as the language of the ruling 
elite, which prompted the emergence of linguis- 
tic interferences. Official documents had to be 
written in Greek; for the benefit of local interac- 
tions, they were often translated into Demotic, a 
stage of the later Egyptian language written ina 
shorthand cursive writing. 

Examples of Greek-Egyptian interference 
have been recently treated by Torallas Tovar 
(2010:260—265). A few traces of Egyptian influ- 
ence on Egyptian Greek can be detected in 
the domains of phonology (such as strategies 
to neutralize phonological oppositions), syntax 
(e.g. the frequent use of /dté to introduce direct 
speech or relative-clause patterns, or the repeti- 
tion of numerals in addition to the use of katd 
in distributive patterns), morphology (though 
these are scarce, if any), and lexicon. The follow- 
ing averview will mainly focus on Greek influ- 
ence on Coptic, the language of Christian Egypt. 
(Note that the Greek-Coptic words are given 
in their Coptic forms.) Most educated Copts, 
and even some of the monks and hermits as 
the major carriers of Coptic literacy, were most 
likely bilingual. Conversely, in the metropolitan 
city of Alexandria, the majority of the Greek- 
speaking literate population would have had 
some knowledge of Egyptian and later Coptic. 

In the Late Period, after the 7th c. BCE, when 
the productive written language was Demotic, a 
limited number of mostly technical Greek words 
entered the Egyptian domain: examples are 
gawma from td kuama ‘fever’, or wynn (through 
Aramaic) from Aoi [dnivi ‘the fonians’, i.e., ‘the 
Greeks’, But the impact of Greek vocabulary 
became dramatic with the Christianization of the 
country, Hellenistic Greek being the language in 
which the Christian Scriptures were transmit- 
ted in the Eastern Mediterranean world. Most 
of these words stem from the spheres of reli- 


gious practice and belief (dngelos ‘angel’, didbo- 
los ‘devil’, ekklésia ‘church’, Adgios ‘saint’, sétér 
‘savior’, etc.); administration (drkhon ‘governor, 
oikonome? ‘administer’, etc.); and high culture 
(andgnosis ‘recitation’, logikds ‘spiritual’, etc.). A 
limited number of words from the military con- 
text are Latin (dix ‘general’, from Latin dizx), yet 
their graphic rendering in Coptic betrays them 
as borrowings from Greek. The terms referring 
to the basic vocabulary, however, remained of 
Egyptian origin. The lexical borrowing was not 
limited to specific word classes such as nouns 
or adjectives, but also extended to the sphere of 
Greek verbs and adverbs (such as nésteuein ‘fast’, 
aspdzein ‘greet’, or adverbs like loipén ‘then’, 
skhédoén ‘almost'). Even Greek function words 
entered the Egyptian language as connectors, 
such as the disjunction é ‘or’ and the adversa- 
tives alld ‘or’ and plen ‘besides’, or as subordina- 
tion markers, such as the conjunctions hotan 
‘when, whenever’, kaitoi, kaiper, and kai taiita 
‘although’, Adste ‘until’, hina ‘so that’, mepds and 
mépote ‘lest’, or the negative concomitant khoris 
‘without’ (see Miller 2013b). In fact, Coptic may 
appear at first glance to have borrowed from 
Greek a functionally disproportional number of 
+ conjunctions (Anba 1991; Richter 2003). But 
one should consider that while some of these 
are indeed used as connectors in Coptic, others 
are often employed as adverbial markers of dis- 
ambiguation, their function being sufficiently, 
though sometimes ambiguously, marked by the 
underlying Egyptian clausa] pattern. While ear- 
lier studies took a purely lexical approach to 
Greek function words in Coptic (Steindorff 1950), 
recent scholarship has stressed their structural 
relevance in Coptic syntax (Reintges 2001). 
Greek influence on Coptic syntax is consid- 
ered to be quite limited, partly due to the consid- 
erable differences between the two grammatical 
systems. Egyptian syntactic loans in Greek doc- 
umentary texts from Egypt have been rightly 
viewed by recent scholars such as Vierros (2003; 
2007) and Torallas Tovar (2010) as the outcome 
of second language interference. Yet, Coptic 
itself shows a number of newly introduced pat- 
terns that seem to represent the outcomes of 
attempts to translate Greek constructions into 
Coptic. Thus the Coptic expressions for necessity 
appear to be modeled on Greek counterparts 
with the word andnké ‘need, necessity’ followed 
by an inflected + infinitive construction, e.g. 
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Mt. 18:7 in the version of the Sahidic Coptic Bible: 
anagké-gar e-tre-ne-skandalon i ‘Temptations 
(ne-skandalon) must (anagké + e-tre-) come (i)’. 
The new pattern existed in various forms, on the 
one hand structurally copying the Greek con- 
struction with an infinitival pattern, on the other 
hand replacing the latter with the indigenous 
construction of the conjunctive. Another way to 
express necessity was to replace the Greek word 
with an Egyptian expression Aaps (lit. ‘its law (is 
that), its custom (is that)’) in some dialects, and 
héti ‘necessity’ in others, used within a nomi- 
nal sentence pattern augmented by either an 
infinitival construction or the above-mentioned 
conjunctive, e.g. Mf. 18:7 in the version of the 
Bohairic Coptic Bible: anagké-gar nt=u-i nce-ni- 
skandalon ‘Temptations (ni-skandalon) must 
(Adti + conjunctive pattern nt=u-) come (i)’. 

On the level of morphology, there seem to he 
no clear examples of Greek influence on Egyptian 
and Coptic. Most, if not all, of Coptic morphol- 
ogy can be traced back to Egyptian predecessors, 
Coptic displaying a general tendency to reduce 
morphological diversity in favor of syntactically 
based patterns; examples of this trend are the 
reduction of the complexity of Egyptian nominal 
morphology and the replacement of attributive 
adjectives by a syntactic attributive pattern. The 
process of replacing verbal forms with incorpo- 
rated substantival subjects (ie., a-prdmi co=s 
‘The man said’) by dislocation of the substantive 
accompanied by an agreement-marked verbal 
form of the grd person (i.e., p*rémi a=f-co=s or 
u=f-co=s nce-p*rémi) should be seen as a gram- 
maticalization (Zakrewska 2006) rather than as 
the result of Greek influence. Adverbial mor- 
phology is for the most part fossilized in Cop- 
tic, yet simple morphemes such as prepositions 
could be combined with Greek adjectives to 
form adverbs, as in n-kalds ‘well’ < ‘in good’. 

Because of the phonological differences 
between the two languages, Coptic did indeed 
keep the graphemes for voiced obstruents, but 
reserved them for the representation of Greek 
words. These show a certain commutability of 
the voiced and unvoiced varieties ofan obstruent. 
With some limitations, the vocalic graphemes 
also display a certain degree of commutability. 
The high and mid-high front + vowels appear in 
mutual distribution replacing each other. Even 
though Coptic did possess ~ diphthongs (all 
raising), Greek diphthongs are mostly reduced 
to single-vowel articulations. However, most of 


these features are not pertinent to general and 
overall patterns within Coptic, but rather reflect 
individual scribal practices. 
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ANTONIO LOPRIENO 


Greek and Etruscan 
1. THE GREEK-ETRUSCAN-ITALIC KOINE 


The deep penetration of Hellenic civilization 
into ancient Italy is documented by archaeologi- 
cal and epigraphic data that attest to Mycenaean 
trade in the peninsula in the second millen- 
nium (Peruzzi 1980). The obscure name Rasenna 
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by which the Etruscans referred to themselves 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1.30.3) does not seem to be 
connected with the Latin-Italic exonym Etritsci/ 
Tuscl < *Turs-ci, a variant of Gk. Turs-énoi which 
can be connected to the pre-Greek word tirsis 
‘tower and the Lydian toponym Tiirra/Tursa. 
The people called by the Egyptians T(w)r(w)s, 
one of the ‘Sea Peoples’ that invaded Egypt 
under the Pharaohs Merenptah and Ramses III 
(1230-170 BCE), can be identified as ancestors 
of the Etruscans. 

According to the ancient tradition that identi- 
fies the Etruscans with the Pelasgians, the origin 
of Etruscan civilization goes back to the pen- 
etration of pre-Greek people from the Aegean 
into Italy. According to Herodotus (1.94), Tyr- 
rhenos led the Lydians in a migration towards 
the land of the Umbrians. Hellanicus describes 
Pelasgians who migrated from Thessaly to Etru- 
ria (Str. 5.2.2), whereas for Anticlides (Str. 5.2.4) 
the Tyrrhenians came from the Aegean islands 
of Imbros and Lemnos. Within the framework 
of these connections with the eastern Mediter- 
ranean belong the myths of Aeneas, who dis- 
embarked in Latium, and the Mysian Telephus, 
progenitor of the Etruscans. The Lemnos inscrip- 
tion (6th c. BCE) is written in a kind of archaic 
Etruscan (‘Tyrrhenian’)(+ Lemnian); the close 
affinities of its language with Etruscan have been 
explained by participation in a shared linguistic 
substratum (De Simone 1996, 1998). These data 
agree with the information provided by Thucy- 
dides (4.109.4) that the ‘Pelasgians’ of Euboea 
were ‘Tyrrhenians’ who once lived on the island 
of Lemnos, 

The lexical and morphological Greek-Etrus- 
can affinities, however significant they may be, 
are fairly episodic and must be understood as 
the effects of contact. Recently, new vigour has 
been given to the ‘eastern’ thesis, based upon the 
affinities with various Asia Minor languages, but 
the comparative results are still without demon- 
strative value and ulluw the hypothesis, at the 
most, of a prehistoric existence of a mixed envi- 
ronment, the ‘peri-Indo-European’ or ‘Aegean- 
Tyrrhenian’ substratum. The appearance into the 
light of history of the Etruscans, an Indo-Europe- 
anized linguistic island, coincided with a rapid 
evolution of the previous Iron Age civilization, 
with the spread of the arts, writing, an anthro- 
pomorphic idea of the gods, and the funeral 
rite of inhumation. To this scenario belongs, for 
that matter, the thesis of autochthony referred 


to by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (33.2): the 
Tyrrhenians were ‘autdkhtones Italias’ because 
the Etruscan ethnos had no affinity by language 
(‘homdglosson') or by customs (‘homodiaiton’) 
with any other people. The question of Greek- 
Etruscan linguistic relations is posed, therefore, 
as a dynamic of interferences which took place 
in a historic age, with the Greek colonization of 
the Mediterranean West starting in the eighth 
century, when a ‘Greek-Etruscan-Italic koine' is 
confirmed by the historical and linguistic data. 
The splendid ‘Orientalizing’ civilization is well 
explained with reference to the trade that put 
the Etruscans in contact with the Near East, 
often through the Greeks. These prolonged 
contacts resulted in a linguistic ‘league’ which 
intensified the Indo-European features of the 
Etruscans. From the origins of Rome, with its 
conspicuous Etruscan component, until the end 
of the sixth century, the Etruscans dominated 
Italy and the Tyrrhenian Sea. In the fifth century 
their linguistic influence diminished. With the 
Romanization of Etruria, it cannot be excluded 
that some Greek loanwords entered later Etrus- 
can through Latin. 


2. ‘DIRECT’ GREEK LOANWORDS IN 
ETRUSCAN 


The Greek-Etruscan-!talic linguistic mixing was 
so intense that it resembled a process of 'pid- 
ginization’, even though Etruscan preserved, 
together with Oscan-Umbrian and Latin, finda- 
mental non-Hellenic features such as the inten- 
sive proto-syllabic accent. These relationships 
did not concern just a few lexical isoglosses 
like Etr. puia/ Gk. opuid, netsvis/nédus, pur9ne/ 
prutanis, Turan/turannos, hud/Hutténia, which 
go back to contacts before the documented 
period; even more conspicuous is the series of 
linguistic interferences of the historic age. From 
the Euboean cities of Campania the Etruscans 
took the alphabetic writing of the Chalcidian 
type and they transmitted it to the Oscans and 
Umbrians; the voiceless fricative /f/ irradiated 
in the languages of ancient Italy beginning with 
Etruscan. The Latin alphabet demonstrates the 
same origin but greater autonomy (~ Alphabet, 
Descendants of ). 

By direct tradition, the names of mythological 
figures entered Etruscan (Fiesel 1928); these have 
been preserved above all in the labeled scenes 
that decorate the many surviving hand-mirrors. 
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During the ‘Orientalizing’ stage the Etruscans 
absorbed from their Greek neighbors most of 
what would make them a great nation, including 
a new way of approaching mythology. The Etrus- 
can gods, up to that point monstrous beings of 
undetermined form, took on a human shape. An 
Etruscan pantheon was born with precise cor- 
respondences between the Etruscan and Greek 
gods; indigenous gods such as Voltumna, Lasa, 
Manth, Thalna, and Tuchulcha were also grad- 
ually identihed with Greek models. Amongst 
imported mythical names, amply attested 
between the seventh and first centuries BCE, we 
may cite: Etr. A9ypa/ Gk. Atropos, Aivas/Aiwas, 
Aita/Aidas, Ay(ijle/Akhilleus, Alcsentre/Aléxan- 
dros, Alcsti/Alkéstis, Ap(u)lu/Apollon, Artume(s)/ 
Artemis, Atun(i)s/Adénis, Casntra/Kassdn- 
dra, Castur/Kdstér, Clauce/Glaikos, Clutmstu/ 
Klutainmestra, Hercle/Hérakles, Melerpanta/ 
Bellerophontas, Menele/Menélaos, Pentasila/Pen- 
thesileia, Perse/Perseus, Prosepnai/Persephona, 
Pruma$e/Promatheus, Pultuce/Poludéukes, 
Taitle/Ddidalos, Tlamun/Telamon, Truile/Trdilos, 
Getis/Thétis, Utuse/Odusseus, Ziumite/Diomédeés 
(+ Theonyms). Greek cults and myths then 
moved with their corresponding names from 
Etruria to Rome. 

The most ancient Greek loanwords came 
directly from the -+ Doric regions of Magna 
Graecia with dialectal phonetic features (the a 
and the digamma): Aivas, Atalanta, Elina, Puipa, 
culcna, eleiva, ulpaia, etc. They are the linguistic 
reflections of Corinthian trade of the ‘Damara- 
tan’ period with the Achaean colonies of Magna 
Graecia and the Doric centers of Sicily. We owe 
to C. De Simone our awareness of the preponder- 
ance of Doric linguistic traits in archaic Etrus- 
can, a tendency in harmony with the tradition 
received by Tacitus (Ann. X1,14), who attributed 
to the Corinthian Demaratus the introduction 
of letters into Latium. The Ionic-Attic features 
are, by comparison, rarer. Greek names are fre- 
quently to be found in later inscriptions (De 
Simone 1970:205-268). Between the third and 
first centuries BCE, potters, jugglers and artists of 
Greek nationality were integrated into Etruscan 
society; these immigrants often acquired citizen- 
ship, for example Laris Pule Creice ‘Laris Pulius 
Graecus’ (CIE 5430). One need only consult the 
repertories of Etruscan, Latin, and Italic ono- 
mastics (Herbig, Kajanto, Rix, Schulze, Stolten- 
berg, Salomies, Solin, Untermann etc.) to grasp 
the scale of this phenomenon. ‘Ethnic’ names 


of slaves include the neo-Etruscan surnames 
Creice, Creicna < Graikos, and the archaically 
derived Kraikalu (5th c. BCE), ‘the most ancient 
evidence of the name of the Graikoi people in the 
West’ (De Simone 1972:510), Loanwords amongst 
common names include words for vases and 
other objects, such as culiyna ‘little bowl’ (Gk. 
kulikhna, Lat. culigna); thina ‘vas vinarium' (Gk. 
dinos, Lat. tina). But it is from the field of syntax 
and the formation of words that we expect new 
evidence through the application of the methods 
of linguistic typology. Certain forms are clearly 
calques, such as the compounds tinaskliniiaras < 
Didskourvi and $evrucina < tauragenes, whereas 
the famous sequence nmilay mlayas reveals a ‘for- 
mulary schema of Greek ascendance’ (kalos kalo) 
with a precise correspondence in Jtalic and Latin 
(Agostiniani 1981:95-111). 


3. ‘INDIRECT’ GREEK LOANWORDS IN 
LATIN 


During the monarchical period many Greek loan- 
words gained ground in archaic Latin through 
Etruscan, until the eclipse of the Etruscan stage 
of Roman development (+ Greek and Latin). 
Amongst the most important are: Lat. amurca 
‘oil dregs’ (Gk. amorga); cuneus ‘wedge’ (Gk. 
gonios); elementa ‘the letters of the alphabet’ 
(Gk. eléphanta); and persona ‘theatrical mask'(< 
Etr. gersu < Gk. présapon). After the removal 
of the Tarquinians, Greek terms entered |.atin 
directly, no longer influenced by Etruscan medi- 
ation. The Etruscan borrowing Pultuke < Gk. 
Poludeukés did not reach Latin, which received 
the Greek name directly in the form of Pod- 
loug-, which in turn became Pollux with the 
non-Etruscan weakening of [d]. The Etruscan 
stage of Greek-to-Latin loanwords is indicated 
above all by phonetic features: ancora ‘anchor’ 
(cf. Gk. dnukira); amurca ‘oil dregs’ (amérgé); 
caducéum ‘herald's wand’ (ka@rukeion); crapula 
‘drunkenness’ (Araipdla); Cotonium (kudonion); 
sporta ‘hasket' (spurida); groma ‘land-surveyor's 
instrument’ (gnomon); norma ‘square, norm’ 
(gnoména), forma ‘form’ (morpha). Latin fucus 
‘cosmetic’ cannot derive directly from Gk. 
phikos ‘seaweed’ because of the fin an ancient 
loanword, and thus reference is made to the 
usual Etruscan niediation (Emout 1954:51); Lat. 
triumphus (attested first in the form triumpe) is 
from the Gk. thriambos via Etruscan; Catamitus 
‘Ganymede’ comes from the Gk. Ganumédes via 
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the Etr. catmite. On the morphological level, sys- 
tematic correspondences were created between 
Greek morphemes and Etruscan morphemes (De 
Simone 1970:93-148), and ‘hybrids’ were ampli- 
fied by an Etruscan suffix such as /anter-na ‘lan- 
tern’ (Gk. damptér) and cister-na ‘cistern’ (kisté). 
However, as regards Lat. créterra ‘large bowl’ 
(kréter) one need not postulate an Etr. ‘rede- 
termination’ into -ra (Ernout 1930219), because 
the form is well explained by Arétéra (acc.). It is 
not always possible to reconstruct the time and 
pathways of contact with precision. For example 
Lat. cocles ‘one-eyed’ is derived from Gk. kuklops 
through Etr. cuclu, which in turn is problem- 
atic (De Simone i970:283). The rendering of the 
digamma with /v/ usually confirms the antiquity 
of contacts with the Doric environment; the lack 
of a digamma (Etr. aska < (w)askés ‘leather con- 
tainer’) can be interpreted as a derivation from 
an lonic context, but in this case the Greek word 
is of obscure etymology and in Homer does not 
have any trace of the digamma. 


4. SEMITIC LOANWORDS IRRADIATED BY 
THE ETRUSCANS 


Some Greek loanwords into Etruscan are in turn 
Seinitic borrowings (+ Semitic Loanwords in 
Greek). In the archaic epoch inter-ethnic trade 
was able to spread Greek-Phoenician/Punic ele- 
ments into Italy as well, De Simone (1972:504) 
refers to ‘Semitic borrowings of Greek mediation’. 
However, because Semitic merchants visited 
Etruscan/Latian ports, direct Semitic loanwords 
are not to be excluded (Martino 1995:78). In 
Phiffig's view (1989:43-46), Etr. tali9a, written 
on the mirror ES.IV.2.413 (Vulci, first half of the 
4th c. BCE), goes back to Gk. tdlida (acc.) ‘girl’; 
but the ascertained participation of the Ara- 
maeans in the trade of the ‘Orientalizing’ era 
makes possible a comparison with Aram. talita 
‘girl’ (talitha Mc. 5.41). It is also argued that Etr, 
naplan ‘libation vase’ comes from Gk. ndbla(s) 
‘amphora’, but it could be a loanword directly 
from Punic nb/, whereas the Lat. nablium ‘harp’ 
is believed on semantic grounds to go back to 
Greek. Lat. sirpe is inseparable from Gk. silphion 
and presupposes the usual Etruscan pathway; 
however, given that we are dealing with African 
trade, we cannot exclude a direct Punic barrow- 
ing. Etr. Qutum/qutun ‘vase’ is explained as a 
borrowing from Gk. kdthon ‘drinking-vessel'. In 
fact, we would expect “gutuna (from the acc., 


according to the rule), but Colonna (1973241) 
believes that this is a Gk. loanword *cutus which 
arrived in the first half of the 6th c. BCE from 
Sicily (k6tha: potéria, Hsch. x 4788), whereas the 
Lat. gitus/guttus is perhaps a ‘hyper-urbanism’. 
It is argued that the Phoenician ‘mediation’ noun 
(‘rbn) passed to the Gk. arrabon and from there 
to the Lat. arrabd, whereas the reduced Latin 
form arra ‘earnest money’ can be interpreted 
as an Etruscan abbreviation. Ernout (1930221) 
supposed a climinutive “arilla ‘guarantee’ on 
the basis of Lat. arill-ator ‘middleman, broker’. 
Durante (1973) connected arill-ator to Etr. aril, 
which, preserved on a mirror of the fifth cen- 
tury BCE, is the Etruscan name for Atlas (ar- ‘to 
make’ + -i/). But the mythological function of 
Atlas is not that of the ‘creator’ but that of the 
‘cosmological intermediary’; as such, the appel- 
lative *ar(r)-il can be understood as a nomen 
actionis formed on “arra (Martino 1987). In this 
scenario, Lat. arbiter can also be seen as a deri- 
vate with the same basis, adapted to Latin mor- 
phology. Indeed, the arbiter was originally an 
intermediary in international trade, envisaged in 
the first commercial treaty between Rome and 
Carthage of 509 BCE (kérux é@ grammateiis, Pol. 
2,.22—23). Thus a greater autonomy of Etruscan 
and Latin in taking on Semitic borrowings is 
confirmed. 


5. ETRUSCANS IN GREECE 


The oldest mention of the Etruscans in Greek 
literature goes back to Hesiod (Theog. 1016) who 
calls them Tursénol agdkleitoi, ‘illustrious’. Epi- 
graphic documents attest to visits to Greek ports 
by Etruscan émporoi in the archaic period, e.g. a 
gem inscribed with the suicide of Ajax and the 
graffiti Tursanos and Atataias from the agora of 
Athens (Gras 1985:680, Colonna 2007). Another 
Etruscan inscription on a laconic skyphos of the 
end of the 4th c. BCE comes from the Aphaia 
temple of Aegina (Cristofani 1993:161). Today 
the tendency is to explain the Etruscans of Lem- 
nos as coming from Italy. Of little help for our 
question are certain late ‘Tyrrhenian’ glosses: 
hagalaktora : paida (Hesychius « 256; cf. Etr. 
acathur ‘boy'); aisot : theoé (Hesychius a@ 2124; cf. 
Etr. aesar ‘deus'), etc. (Durante 1961). To con- 
clude, the Greek elements in Etruscan go back 
for the most part to the historic period and to the 
Greek colonization of southern Italy, whereas 
the pre-colonial lexical relics are less significant. 
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We can expect new results from socio-linguistic 
and typological research on the linguistic inter- 
ferences between the languages of the ancient 
Mediterranean. Our current state of knowledge 
can be summed up in the words of De Simone 
(2007:787): “The Etruscan language now seems 
genetically to be a language isolate and cannot 
therefore be related in any way to Greek (or pre- 
Greek/para-Greek)....The text of the Lemnos 
funerary stele has simply been composed in a 
variant of ancient Etruscan: Thus it is the Etrus- 
cans who migrated (at some point in the ninth- 
seventh centuries BC) from Italy to Lemnos (and 
Imbros)”. 
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PAOLO MARTINO 


Greek and Hebrew 


As early as the pre-exilic period, and especially in 
the period from the seventh to the fifth century 


BCE, the Hebrew world was repeatedly exposed 
to Greek culture and language, through com- 
mercial and military contacts as well as through 
other channels. Yet it was only with the Ptole- 
maic Age (323-198 BCE) that Greek truly began 
to spread in Israel, not only in the coastal areas 
of Canaan but also in Galilee, Samaria, and the 
very heart of the country, Judaea and Jerusa- 
lem. Monumental inscriptions (- Epigraphy) in 
Greek first appear under Antiochus JI (242-187 
BCE) and Greek + personal names soon hecame 
widespread (Hengel 1974:58-65). After the Hel- 
lenization promoted by the Seleucids (198-140 
BCE), especially by the last members of this 
dynasty, Greek finally took its place among the 
languages currently used in the region. In the 
third and second century, when Greek spread 
increasingly in scholarly as well as trading and 
administrative milieus, Hebrew was already los- 
ing ground to another fast-expanding language, 
Aramaic, which had long been well-established 
in the area, especially among the middle and 
mercantile classes. Nevertheless, the use and 
prestige of Hebrew in the religions sphere 
remained undiminished. Hebrew was still the 
only liturgical language allowed in the Temple, 
although in synagogues Aramaic had been in 
use for some time already alongside Hebrew 
for simultaneous translations of Bible readings 
(the Targum). Hebrew also held its ground as a 
literary language, and as the preferred medium 
of expression not only of the priestly elites but 
also of other classes of the population. From a 
linguistic perspective, the pressure of Hellenism 
contributed to increasing internal divisions in 
Judaic society, whose Hebrew-Aramaic bilin- 
gualism quickly evolved into a complex triglossia 
of Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek (> Bilingual- 
ism, Diglossia and Literacy in First-Century Jew- 
ish Palestine). This situation did not, of course, 
occur uniformly over the region or across all 
social classes: the three languages, as far as we 
can judge from often only indirect evidence, 
appear to have had different distribution areas, 
with one or the other taking priority in usage 
in different communities of speakers, Only the 
lower stratum of the population seems to have 
been largely excluded from the active use of 
Greek. 

In the Diaspora, the coexistence of Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek soon gave way to the 
replacement of one language by another. While 
the earliest Judeo-Egyptian documentation, the 
papyri of Elephantine (sth—qth c. BCE), shows 
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a uniform use of Aramaic by a community con- 
nected to the local garrison, in Ptolemaic Egypt 
the situation appears to have been substantially 
different. Alexandria had a sizable Jewish com- 
munity from the time of its foundation, espe- 
cially after the arrival there of the thousands of 
deportees brought from Judaea and Samaria by 
Ptolemy {, according to the testimony of Flavius 
Josephus. Significantly, in Alexandria even the 
holy language was forced to give way to Greek, 
notably with the beginning of that translation 
of the Bible into + Koine Greek later known 
as the Septuagint, or simply ‘LXX’, in the third 
century BCE. The + Septuagint has a variable 
relationship with the Hebrew source text (the 
scrolls, according to the Letter of Aristea ta Philo- 
crates, were brought for the purpose directly 
from the Temple of Jerusalem). While the trans- 
lation of the main part of the work, the Torah or 
Pentateuch, appears to adopt a homogeneous 
approach, the translations of Prophets and even 
more so of Hagiographers — the completion of 
which took a number of decades — show differ- 
ences in language, as well as in the approach 
to translation, which covers the whole range 
from calque to paraphrase. Searches for Hebra- 
isms in the Septuagint have highlighted vari- 
ous interferences of the Hebrew Vorlage, both 
syntactical and lexical (Thackeray 1909:25-55 
§ 4; Walters 1973:4:-264). The Septuagint’s 
peculiar transliterations of certain noun cat- 
egories found in the Hebrew Masoretic Text, 
studied by Tov (1979:227), constitute a problem 
unto itself. These categories are: 1) personal, geo- 
graphical, and ethnic names; 2) technical terms, 
and weights and measures; 3) unknown words 
and Aapax legomena. Although the vocalization 
of the Masoretic Text was only added several 
centuries after the writing and fixation of its 
consonantal text, some scholars regard the tes- 
timony of the Septuagint as an important proof 
of the phonological diversity of ancient Hebrew, 
compared to the one belatedly recorded by the 
Masorets. Others have challenged this view, 
invoking the differences between the two writ- 
ing systems, the uncertainties of manuscript 
tradition, as well as other factors. The debate 
has remained essentially unresolved (see, among 
others, Branno 1940 and Tov 1973). The distance 
between the Greek translation and the Hebrew 
source was already perceived in antiquity, but 
does not seem to have hindered the adoption of 
the former in the synagogues of the Diaspora, or 
to have diminished its long-lasting reputation. 


On the other hand, the prominence of the Sep- 
tuagint in the western Diaspora does not seem 
to have increased appreciation for the Greek lan- 
guage in Jerusalem. Still, even here the transla- 
tion must have had wide circulation, since some 
fragments (of Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy) were found in Cave 4 at Qumran, and 
other Greek fragments of Biblical, apocryphal, 
and unidentified texts were discovered in Cave 7 
(Ulrich 1992). 

Much of Judaic society was intolerant of 
Hellenization. This prevailing attitude did not, 
however, prevent the new Hasmonean dynasty 
(140-37 BCE) from being influenced by Helle- 
nism, in spite of this dynasty’s local origin and 
commitment to refounding a Judaic state with a 
strong national, cultural, and religious ideology. 
The Hasmoneans ruled over a country whose 
cultural leaders were aware of the importance 
of Greek for reaching out to a broader public, 
one not necessarily limited to Diaspora Jews. 
Greek was used for the documents of the alli- 
ance between Judaea and the foreign countries 
(1 Mac 15), and later on, Greek appears along- 
side Hebrew on the coins of Alexander Jannaeus 
(103-76 BCE). Even more importantly, Jewish 
national historiography was now carried on in 
Greek. In the Hebrew Bible it had halted at the 
Persian period with the Book of Ezra-Nehemiah. 
The final redaction of the first Book of the Macca- 
bees was in Greek, and would outlive its Hebrew 
original, The latter, according to the Protogus 
Galeatus, was still in circulation in the time of 
Jerome, but was never admitted into the Hebrew 
canon. A very similar destiny befell an important 
work of the wisdom-text genre, the Siracides 
(or Ecclesiasticus) by YeSua' ben Sira: the Greek 
translation carried out by the author's grandson 
in Alexandria in 132 BCE outlived the Hebrew 
original written only fifty years earlier. The pro- 
logue contains an interesting statement, where 
the translator justifies his translation’s lack of 
efficacy compared to the original, “since things 
said in Hebrew do not have the same force when 
translated into another tongue” (ou gar isodu- 
namei auta en heautois Ebraisti legomena kai 
hdtan metakhthéi eis hetéran gléssan, vv. 21-22), 
He also immediately adds that the same prob- 
lem plagues the translation of the books of the 
Bible. He is clearly alluding to the Septuagint: 
“Not only this work but Laws, Prophecies, and 
the other books show differences from the origi- 
nal that are not small” (ou mdnon de tatita, alla 
kai autos ho némos kal hai prophéteiai kai ta 
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loipa tén biblion ou mikran ékhei ten diaphoran 
en heautnis legomena, vv. 23-26). > Epigraphy 
provides clues suggesting that Greek had taken 
hold among the Sadducee priestly aristocracy 
of Jerusalem. Among the various inscriptions 
in Aramaic — none in Hebrew - in the so-called 
Tomb of Jason, mainly used in the first century 
BCE, the principal text is made up of calques 
of Greek funerary expressions, with turns 
of phrase that are never attested in Hebrew- 
Aramaic funerary epigraphy: gyn’ ‘tm’ ‘byd 
lyswn br p[...’hy/...‘Let an everlasting lament 
be made for Jason son of P{...], my brother 
(ete.)’ (Avigad 1967). On another wall in the 
same monument, a less mournful appeal was 
added with a charcoal crayon, possibly readable 
as euphraineste hoi zéntes t[o] dé (loi)poln..] 
pein hdma pha[gein| ‘Rejoice, oh living, you who 
can still drink and eat’ (Hachlili 2005:163-166, 
for both). 

There is evidence of a considerable expansion 
in the use of Greek under Herod I] the Great 
(37 BCE-4 CE) as a significant part of his Hel- 
lenization program, although his measures 
were much gentler and more respectful of tradi- 
tion than the drastic and unpopular measures 
adopted by the Seleucids in their time (Rocca 
2008:240-248). Hebrew ceased to be used on 
the coins of this ruler of foreign origin (half Idu- 
maean and half Nabatean), leaving only Greek. 
Possibly for the first time, Greek appears on 
Temple Hill, in the inscription warming Gentiles 
not to step beyond the area set aside for them 


(SEG 8.169). In this case the use of Greek is of 


course justified by the fact that the inscription 
was meant to be read by non-Judeans; Greek is 
also the language, however, of all the inscriptions 
mentioning the private donations collected by 
Herod to renovate the Temple, such as one by 
a certain Paris son of Akeson of Rhodes (Isaac 
1983). Between the Herodian period and the full 
Roman age, inscriptions on ossuaries found in 
Jerusalem and its surroundings, dated between 
30 BCE and the second century CE but mostly 
from the first century CE, show ample use, but 
not a prevalence, of Greek. Out of 233 ossuaries 
bearing inscriptions, 73 are in Greek, 14 in both 
Hebrew or Aramaic and Greek, and the rest in 
Hebrew. In bilingual Hebrew and Greek texts, 
the latter is used more extensively (Rahmani 
1994:11; Hachlili 20057171): the Greek text, besides 
indicating the deceasecl’s name and patronymic, 
sometimes adds brief warnings. For example: 


(1) Rouphou hds d'an metenénke pa[r(ébe)] ton 
horkon aut(ott) 
‘Of Rufus; whoever moves it breaks his vow’ 
(Rahmani 1994, n. 142) 


The bilingual Greek and Hebrew epitaph on the 
ossuary of the family of Nicanor of Alexandria, 
the famous donor of the door of the Herodian 
temple, carries an elaborate Greek text, while 
the Hebrew text is limited to the name ngnr 
‘tks’, Nikanor Alexa(nder) (CI] 2.1256; Hachlili 
2005:172-173). 

In the years following the destruction of the 
Temple, Greek appears to have held sway, partly 
because of its widespread use by the Roman 
administration, which seems to have employed 
Latin only rarely. This increased use of Greek, 
however, led to a counter-reaction: there were 
attempts to restore Hebrew as the sole or at least 
main national language. After the repression that 
followed the rebellions of 15 in the Diaspora, a 
ban on the teaching of Greek was enacted in 
religious contexts: “...during the war of Qui- 
etus, [the Wise Men] forbade wreaths for brides 
and that a man teach his son Greek” (Misnah, 
Sofah 9.14). The most significant testimonies for 
the second century come from the non-literary 
documents from the Desert of Judah, including 
inscriptions, ostraka, and + papyri, and among 
these last especially the Letters of Bar Kokhva, 
which comprise a little more than twenty texts, 
mostly in Hebrew or Aramaic, with two in Greek. 
In one of the last letters (P.Yadin Hev 3) a man 
named Soumaios, possibly a Nabatean, apolo- 
gizes for writing his letter in Greek “because 
nobody could be found to write it in Hebrew” 
(egraphé d{é] helénisti dia t{6 hor]man me 
heuréth[é/nai hebraisti g[rd]psasthai). Actually 
in this period Aebraisti can refer to Aramaic as 
well as Hebrew. At any rate, it appears clear that 
Greek was the easiest medium for communica- 
tion between rebels of different ethnic groups. 

Remaining on the subject of linguistic reac- 
tion, the second century also witnessed the draft- 
ing of new Greek versions of the Hebrew Bible by 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, meant as 
alternatives to the Septuagint. Other Greek ver- 
sions of the Bible had actually been circulating 
for some time already, as attested, for example, 
by the fragments of a first-century BCE Greek 
scroll of the Minor Prophets from Nahal Hever 
(8HevXllgr) showing numerous variants com- 
pared to the Septuagint and also some compared 
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to the Masoretic Text (cf. Tov & Kraft 1995). The 
second-century versions, however, were com- 
missioned in a completely different climate than 
that in which the Septuagint arose: they were 
written in the aftermath of the second and last 
anti-Roman revolt in 132-135, and their purpose 
was to provide Greek-speaking Jews with a more 
solid contact with the Hebrew original. These 
versions, included in Origen’s Hexapla (185-254), 
mostly survive in fragments of citations, with the 
addition of some fragments from the Genizah of 
Cairo, and rare epigraphic citations. Although 
scarce, these sources nevertheless allow us to 
perceive the translations’ essential characteris- 
tics. The proselyte Aquila produced a hyperlit- 
eral translation, with one Greek word for each 
Hebrew one, even - particles, as in the case of 
the Hebrew use of the preposition ‘et for the 
accusative, which he renders in Greek with sun 
(+ Adpositions (Prepositions)). A classic exam- 
ple is Gen. 1.1: 


(2) b-resith bara’ elohim ‘et-ha-Samayim we-'et- 
ha-'ares 

‘In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth’ 

which Aquila renders as: 

en kephalatéi éktisen ho theos sin ton ouranon 
kai sun ten gén 


(3) 


It seems that his version was the one that met 
with the least resistance in rabbinic milieus. 
The later translator Symmachus took a wholly 
different approach. Using a uniform and elegant 
style, he avoids the imitation of Hebrew syntax 
and verbal construction in favor of Greek idiom- 
atic constructions, and employs any particle that 
can help to render the text more accurate and 
intelligible. Theodotion’s version, largely a revi- 
sion of other Greek translations, including the 
Septuagint, lies halfway between the other two. 
His version appears to be closer to the Masoretic 
text and elegant, without being either as litera] 
as Aquila’s nor as free as Symmachus’. Theodo- 
tion also cautiously refrains from translating 
technical terms and terms of uncertain meaning, 
preferring to give them in transliteration. These 
characteristics made his version much appre- 
ciated. His translation of Daniel's Book even 
replaces that of the Septuagint in almost all of 
the manuscripts. 

The last testimony of contact between 
Hebrew and Greek is provided by the Misnah, 


the first normative code of post-Biblical Juda- 
ism. Completed at the beginning of the third 
century, this text was formed in a milieu that 
was linguistically divided between Aramaic and 
Greek, and where Hebrew was the domain only 
of erudite and Rabbinical circles. The ‘language 
of the wise men’, a particular evolution of post- 
Biblical Hebrew, fully reflects the heterogeneity 
of the milieu in which the MiSnah was com- 
piled. The text incorporates many loan words 
not only from Aramaic, but also from Greek and, 
in lesser measure, Persian and Latin. Scholars 
have been studying and indexing the corpus of 
these transliterations and loans for a long time, 
seeking explanations for various modes of pho- 
netic adaptation and considering possible shifts 
of meaning (Krauss & Low 1898-1899; Sperber 
1977-1979). This corpus is one of the clearest 
pieces of evidence for the stagnation of Hebrew 
at the end of antiquity, caught as it was in a 
dleadly squeeze between Greek from the West 
and Aramaic from the East. 
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DOROTA HARTMAN 


Greek and Illyrian 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The study of Greek-Ilyrian relations presents 
the same problems as the study of the rela- 
tionships between Greek and the other ancient 
Balkan languages (+ Greek and Thracian), but 
in a particularly acute form as the data at our dis- 
posal are extremely scarce. Defining the histori- 
cal depth of Greek-Illyrian linguistic relations, 
as well as their ultimate fate, depends on the 
solution to a problem which still remains open: 
what is the relationship between Illyrian and 
Albanian? Is the latter the continuation of the 
former, as many researchers propose, or, as oth- 
ers maintain, are these in fact two independent 
languages? There are strong arguments for both 


sides, with the result that, given the present state 
of things, it would be difficult to accept either of 
these points of view without reservations. Thus 
we will have to examine the relations between 
the ancient Greeks and the Illyrians without 
considering these issues. 

The Greeks entered into relations, mainly 
commercial in nature, with Illyrians in the Adri- 
atic at quite an early date. For several centuries 
there had been Greek cities along this coast, 
including Epidamnus (Dyrrachium), Apollonia, 
Oricum and perhaps Lissus. There is no doubt 
that the inhabitants of these cities brought some 
knowledge of Greek to the Illyrians they came 
into contact with. According to Strabo, there was 
also an intermixture between the Epirotes and 
the more southerly Illyrians. Relations between 
the lllyrians and the Macedonians were notably 
hostile. By the 3rd century and even earlier, 
some of the Illyrians, and especially their chief 
tains and the dominant class, had acquired a 
considerable degree of Hellenization (Walbank 
1976:267). 


2. THE ILLYRIAN LANGUAGE 


The study of the Illyrian language is based on 
the analysis of personal names, place names, and 
mainly on the analysis of glosses. The scarcity of 
the material at our disposal allows us to know 
very little about the Illyrian language and its 
position among the other Indo-European lan- 
guages. It is not by chance that Eichner (2004) 
gives an article of his on the Illyrians the title 
“Illyrisch, die unbekannte Sprache” (“Illyrian, the 
unknown language”), 

It appears that in Illyrian, as in the other 
ancient Balkan languages, the PIE voiced aspi- 
rated stops become voiced stops (cf. IE *grob“os 
> “grabus ‘beech’ > ypdftov [grabion] ‘firebrand 
or torch’). It is not clear whether it is a centum 
language or a satem language, as analysis of the 
data leads to contradictory conclusions. Thus 
the analysis of Oseriates ‘name of an Illyrian 
tribe’ (< IE “ag*er- ‘lake’), suggests a satem 
language, cf. Slav. ozero ‘lake’, while the devel- 
opment in the name Vescleves (< *u(e)su-) + 
“kKleu- ‘glory’, cf. Gk. Eukleés < ei} + kléos) is char- 
acteristic of the centuwm languages. These data 
have led some scholars to regard Illyrian as a 
centum language, while some others consider it 
to be a satem language with centum remnants. 
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2.a. Epigraphical Material 

The only inscription for which an Illyrian prov- 
enance was accepted was found in Northern 
Albania in 1897. It was engraved on a ring and 
consisted of the three-line text: 


ANA 
OHOH 
ICER 


The fate of this inscription clearly illustrates 
the difficulties and the dangers inherent in the 
analysis of languages with such meager evidence 
as {llyrian. The interpretation of this inscrip- 
tion as {llyrian was largely based on what is 
known about Messapic (which was regarded 
as a dialect of Illyrian) and, initially at least, 
seemed quite convincing. The word ana is found 
in Messapic inscriptions before the names of 
deities (cf. ana aprodita), The second word was 
thought to be the name of a goddess and the 
inscription a dedication. The word ICER was 
linked with Indo-European “*iseros (= Gk. hierds 
‘holy, sacred’), a correlation that was further sup- 
ported by the presence in a Messapic inscription 
of the verb isareti 'consecrates (?)’. However, the 
Bulgarian archaeologist Ognenova (1959) proved 
that the inscription was in fact Byzantine and 
read, from bottom to top: x(Upi)e [Aurie] BonOy 
{boethé] (instead of Bobet) “Awa [dnnai] ‘Lord, 
help Anna’. This reading deprived Illyrian studies 
of the only epigraphical material which research- 
ers had thought to have had at their disposal. 


2.b. Glosses 

The vocabulary material that can be securely 
attributed to Illyrian is extremely scarce. Only 
three or four glosses have been transmitted to us 
as Illyrian from antiquity: 


Aevadat, ol cdtol in’ "TMupiiv {Deuddai hoi satoi 
hup' Illuri6n| (Hsch.) 'D., the satoi by the Illyr- 
ians’; ec&tot [stoi] is usually corrected to cdtupol 
[sdturoé] 'satyrs’ or Lato [Sdtrai], which is the 
name of a Thracian tribe. 

éivég [rhinds|] meant ‘mist, haze’ to the Illyr- 
ians and ‘cloud’ to the Oenotrians. This word 
has been subjected to repeated investigation, 
because it corresponds to Albanian re (formerly 
ren) ‘cloud’. However, Kronasser (1962:q) believes 
that the scholiasts designated fivés [rhinds] as 
Illyrian in an effort to interpret the Homeric line 
eisata d’ hos hote rhindn en éeraeidéi pdntodi (Od. 


5.281, ‘and it [the land of Phaeacians] resembled 
a étvéc ‘mist’ in the dark sea’). It should be noted 
that Modern Greek dialects have the word ptva 
[‘rina] ‘frost, fine rain’; and the word tc [rhis] 
‘channel’ appears in Ancient Greek, as do the 
compounds xaAapives, éyetol [kalarines, okhetoi] 
and étvobyoc [rhinottkhos| ‘underground chan- 
nel’; the latter survives in Modem Greek dialects 
as p'votyo¢ ['rnuxos], ap'vouyo¢ [a'rnuxos], etc., 
and as Boupiva ['vurina], the name of a spring on 
Kalymnos. The Greek words are probably from 
the same root as Albanian re and Illyrian 61vd¢ 
[rhinds] (Tzitzilis 1995-1996). 

sabaia or sabaium ‘a kind of beer drunk by the 
[iyrians’. 

sybina ‘hunting spear’, which is probably 
not of Illyrian origin, cf. Armenian savin, Syriac 
swbyn, Greek suBlvy [subiné] > Latin sybina, etc. 

It is remarkable that even this meager mate- 
rial shows important similarities to Greek, which 
are the result of genetic relationship (cf. éivdc 
[rhinds]) or language contact (cf. sybina and 
ovplvy [subime]). 


2.c. Onomastics 

As is well known, when searching for etymolo- 
gies for personal names and place names which 
cannot be directly connected with any known 
vocabulary items, the basic problem is the fact 
that we do not know the original meaning 
of these names. This gap is often filled either 
with the help of a later name for the same local- 
ity, which can be interpreted as a kind of trans- 
lation of the older name, or by comparing two 
names, one of which is synonymous with and 
probably a translation of the other. The first sce- 
nario applies in the case of the name Asamum, 
a stopping-place north of Epidaurum. In the 
Middle Ages the same area was called Lapida, 
which comes from Latin lapis, -idis ‘stone’. If we 
accept that Lapida is a translation of the older 
name, then we can etymologically connect Asa- 
mum with the Ancient Indic asman ‘stone’ {Jokl 
1926:39). As an example of an etymology based 
on comparing two names, we can take the name 
Tergitio, which was found in an inscription in 
Pannonia: P. Domatius P. f Tergitio negotiator, 
and was interpreted as ‘merchant’ on the basis of 
Latin negotiator ‘merchant’, and was connected 
with Albanian treg ‘market’. These names are 
further connected with the place name Terg- 
este (Trieste), which was interpreted as ‘market 
place’. 
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There are very few Illyrian personal and place 
names that have a persuasive etymology. In this 
category we can certainly include the name 
Vescleves, which, as mentioned above, derives 
from PIE *yesu ‘good’ and *kleuos ‘glory’. Quite a 
few names that are characteristic of Illyrian are 
attested in Greek inscriptions, mainly those of 
Epidamnus, Apollonia, Bouthrotos and Delphi. 
However, the fact that these names are found in 
areas which were inhabited by Illyrians or were 
in contact with them is not in itself sufficient to 
prove the ‘Illyrianness’ of these names. 


3. ILLYRIAN INFLUENCE ON GREEK 


It is known that the Hylleis were one of the three 
Laconian tribes. There is also an ancient Balkan 
tribe known to us by the same name, which 
according to Stephanus Byzantius was éthnus 
illurikén, ‘an Illyrian tribe’. This fact, in combi- 
nation with the supposed etymological relation 
between the name Hylleis and that of the IIlyr- 
ians led Blumenthal (1930) to search for Ilyrian 
elements in Laconian and to propose that the 
Hylleis were “of Illyrian origin”. The basic crite- 
rion for defining a word as Illyrian was the devel- 
opment of the Indo-European voiced aspirates 
(64, d*, g*) to voiced stops (4, &, g), whereas in 
Greek they became voiceless aspirates (p’, t', k"), 
[n contrast, Heubeck & Neumann (1985) main- 
tain that the presence of these words should be 
attributed to the presence among the Laconians 
of a group who had this particular isogloss (the 
development of the Indo-European voiced aspi- 
rates bf, d", g" to voiced stops b, d, g) in common 
with Macedonian and part of Thessalian, and 
also Thracian and Phrygian (- Greek and Thra- 
cian; + Greek and Phrygian). This proposal is on 
the right track, since it emphasizes the fact that 
we are in fact dealing with a wider problem that 
goes beyond the supposed presence of Illyrian 
populations in Laconia. As is well known, the 
presence of voiced stops corresponding to PIE 
voiced aspirates is a basic problem of Mace- 
donian and Phrygian, and the phenomenon is 
also found sporadically in Thessalian, Epirotic 
and Elean, as well as in a few words that do not 
belong to any particular dialect. This phenom- 
enon has been attributed by specialists to Lllyr- 
ian, Thracian or Pelasgian influence. According 
to this theory, the presence of voiced [d] <> 
instead of the voiceless aspirate [t"] <9> in the 
word al8woca, TH¢ avAYs ta tetyia [aiddssa, tés 


aulés ta teikhta] ‘atdéssa, the fence of the court- 
yard’, which corresponds to Greek aithousa, was 
considered an adequate reason to be character- 
ized by Blumenthal (1930:5) as an Illyrian word 
in Laconian (— Laconian, Messenian). For the 
Same reason certain Epirotic words have been 
regarded as Illyrian, such as 6a&a [déxa] ‘sea’, 
and also the Elean Bpa, adeAqol [brd, adelphot | 
‘bra, brothers’, which may be traced back to IE 
“btrdter ‘brother’. Some linguists also believe 
the word BaAtds | balids| ‘variegated, pied’, which 
corresponds to Greek paAtés [phalids| ‘white or 
partially white’, to be of Illyrian provenance, 
owing to the presence of the voiced stop [b]| <B> 
in the place of the Greek [p"] <p>. However, this 
same phenomenon has led others to interpret it 
as Thracian, and others as Pelasgian, since the 
sound change in question is one of the basic 
characteristics of these languages. In all these 
cases we are dealing with fragmentary and ad 
hoc interpretations which attempt to fill the 
gaps left by the lack of a comprehensive study 
of the parallel development of the PIE voiced 
aspirates into voiced stops in certain Ancient 
Greek dialects in which data from Modern Greek 
dialects should be taken into account as well 
(+ Archaisms in Modern Dialects). 

It should be noted that the etymological 
analyses suggested by Blumenthal for the sup- 
posed Illyrian words in Laconian are by no 
means persuasive. It would be impossible to 
carry out a critical examination of all the words 
that have at times been attributed to the Hyl- 
leis or interpreted as Illyrian, so we shall con- 
fine ourselves to one representative example: 
Bepvapeda: xAnpwowpeda. Adxwves [berndmetha; 
klérésometha. Lékones (Hsch.) ‘we will cast lots; 
Laconians' is considered in this theory to be cog- 
nate with Greek pherneé ‘dowry’ and derived from 
the PIE root *b’er- ‘bring’, with the development 
of the voiced aspirate [b“] to the voiced stop 
[b]. Much more convincing in semantic terms 
would be a link with *mer-n- (cf. Gk. metromai 
‘share, be allotted’) with the development [m] > 
[b], which is sporadically observed in Greek (e.g. 
mdrnamai ‘hight’ and ptc. barnamenos, etc.). 

The only words for which we can accept 
an Illyrian provenance are the words ypaPtov 
[yrabion| ‘firebrand, torch’ and xpaBartog | kra- 
batos] ‘bed’. Both of them, together with Latin 
grabatus, derive from IUlyrian *grabus ‘beech’, 
the existence of which seems to be confirmed by 
Grabovius, an epithet applied to Zeus and Ares. 
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Grabovius corresponds exactly to the Greek 
phegonaios (< phégos ‘beech’; see Zenod. ap. 
St. Byz. s.v. Awdwvy; Scholia apud J/. 16.233; cf. 
Chantraine s.v.). 
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CHRISTOS TZITZILIS 


Greek and Indian Languages 
1, HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Greek world became aware of India begin- 
ning in the mid-first millennium BCE, when the 
Persian conquest of the Indus valley (by Darius I, 
ca 500 BCE) brought about commercial and cul- 


tural exchanges between the Aegean and the 
Indian world. Thus, prior to the time of Alex- 
ander, Greek knowledge of “India” (of course, 
what the Greeks call India does not necessarily 
coincide with what is now called India) was 
acquired largely by way of Persia. Only Alexan- 
der the Great's Indian campaign (ca 330 BCE) 
brought the Greeks into direct contact with the 
Indian world; cities were founded and Macedo- 
nian colonies were established in those regions. 
Reports and accounts were written by Alexan- 
der’s companions, such as Ptolemy, which were 
used as sources for later historians. 

A considerable number of Greeks lived in the 
Indian subcontinent, from the reign of Alexander 
the Great until at least the ist c. BCE, as soldiers, 
settlers, diplomats, traders, and even rulers of 
kingdoms. Bactria was the region with the great- 
est density of Greek settlers. After the advent 
of the Indian Maurya dynasty (mentioned in 
the lexicon of Hesychius: moriets: hoi tn Indén 
basileis ‘Maurya: the Indian kings’), the Greeks 
came into conflict with the king Chandragupta 
(Sandrdkottos or Sandrokottos in Greek sources), 
who conquered and unified almost all of the 
Indian subcontinent. The Diadoch Seleucus I 
Nicator had to sign a treaty that imposed the 
withdrawal of the Greeks from many Indian 
and Iranian provinces and from the Greek cities 
founded there. 

The Maurya empire reached its peak at the 
time of Asoka (ca 304-232 BCE), After his con- 
version to Buddhism, he engaged in the diffusion 
of Buddhist principles throughout his empire. 
His edicts provide epigraphic evidence of this 
engagement, and of the fact that it was also 
specifically addressed to Greeks (Yona in Middle 
Indian; see discussion in section 3). In the Rock 
Edict 13 Asoka underlines the scarce involve- 
ment of the Greeks in religion: “There is no coun- 
try, except among the Greeks, where these two 
groups, Brahmans and ascetics, are not found, 
and there is no country where people are not 
devoted to one or another religion”. Two edicts 
have been discovered in Afghanistan with Greek 
inscriptions; one of these is a bilingual edict in 
Greek and Aramaic, found at Shar-i-kuna (near 
Kandahar), advocating the adoption of “piety” 
(Greek eusébeia, rendering Indian dharma) in 
the Greek community. 

After the death of Asoka the Maurya kingdom 
was weakened, and the Greeks who had settled 
in the Northwest tried to recover the territories 
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lost during the reign of Chandragupta; Greek 
kingdoms were established in India. Demetrius II 
(ca 200 BCE), called anikétos ‘invincible’, had 
coins minted with the image of an elephant’s 
trunk, the symbol of his dominion over India: 
some coins are bilingual, with inscriptions in 
Greek and Prakrit. Substantial Greek communi- 
ties settled in the territories controlled by the 
Indo-Greek kings, in some cases becoming proper 
colonies with a stable governments and autono- 
mous laws, and with constitutions that took 
their inspiration from those of the Greek poleis. 

The most famous Indo-Greek king is Menander. 
Under his reign the symbiosis between the Greek 
and Indian cultures reached its peak: Menander’s 
sympathies for Buddhism coexisted with the use 
of the image of the Greek goddess Athena on 
bilingual (Greek and Prakrit) coins. Menander is 
repeatedly mentioned in the Buddhist tradition; 
his supposed conversion to Buddhism is the 
object of a vast work in Pali, the Milindapariha 
(‘Menander’s questions’). Menander’s death 
(ca 130 BCE) marks the beginning of the decline 
of the Indo-Greek kingdoms. 


z,. ANCIENT GREEK SOURCES ON INDIA 


Herodotus’ Histories represent the main extant 
source of Greek knowledge of India before Alex- 
ander’s expedition. The works of other authors 
dealing with India, such as Scylax, Hecataeus 
and Ctesias have been mostly lost, surviving 
only in fragments or in later quotations. Another 
historian, Xenophon, also refers to India several 
times. Occasional references to India also appear 
in the medical literature: pepper is mentioned 
as the “Indian medicine” (Indikén phdrmakon) 
in the Corpus Hippocraticum. Some knowledge 
of Indian medicine may have reached Greece 
through fran; Ctesias, the author of the Indika, 
had been employed as a physician at the court of 
Artaxerxes II. The work of Herodotus provides a 
great variety of data concerning the Indians (hoi 
Indoi), the river Indus (Indds) and the Indian 
region (Indiké kharé): see 3.98-106; 7.65, 70, and 
86. These earlier accounts, generally not based 
on direct testimony, are a mixture of ethno- 
logical data and mythical narratives. Herodotus 
emphasizes the country's wealth in gold, which 
is said to be produced in the Indian desert by 
fierce ants larger than foxes; Indian birds and 
beasts he regards as much bigger than those 
existing elsewhere, except for horses; Indian 


clothes are said to be made of wool growing on 
trees (i.e., cotton). 

References to [India and to alleged Indian cus- 
toms also occur incidentally in other kinds of 
texts, such as Attic tragedy. Thus, in the Sup- 
pliants, Aeschylus reports the habit of Indian 
nomad women (Indds nomddas) of riding on 
camels as steeds (284f.); this is the first pas- 
sage in extant Greek literature where camels are 
mentioned. Sophocles’ Antigone (1038ff.) makes 
reference to Indian gold. 

The reports of Alexander's officers and com- 
panions such as Aristobulus, Onesicratus and 
Nearchus, and those of Megasthenes (ambas- 
sador of Seleucus to Chandragupta), based on 
direct experience, are known through fragments 
and through extracts in the works of Strabo, 
Arrian and Pliny. 

Among the aspects of Indian culture that most 
fascinated Greek authors were those related to 
philosophy and religion: Indian philosophers, 
Brahmans, monks and ascetics are repeatedly 
mentioned by Greek authors, and legends arose 
about meetings between Alexander or his men 
and Indian sages. One of the common names 
for Indian sages is Gymnosophists (gumnoso- 
phistat) ‘naked sophists’, first mentioned in a 
fragment of the philosopher Democritus (Diels & 
Kranz 115); the nakedness of these sages 
was emphasized by Alexander's companions. 
Strabo reports that Gymnosophists were reli- 
gious people among the {ndians (16, 1), and also 
divides Indian philosophers into brakhmdnes 
and sarmdanes (15.1.59-60), following the accounts 
of Megasthenes. A famous tale is related about 
a gymnosophist named Kalanos (actually, the 
designation is taken from the Prakrit greeting 
formula Kallanam), who, according to Strabo, 
immolated himself in front of Alexander. 

In the Maurya period, the Greeks who were 
integrated into the Maurya empire undoubtedly 
gained a deeper knowledge of Indian culture; 
this deeper understanding does not, however, 
seem to have reached Greece itself. 


3. LINGUISTIC ASPECTS 


The ancient Greeks referred to the Indians as 
Indoi, the people of the Indés. The history of 
the latter word reflects the course followed by 
the information on its way to Greece: the Greek 
name of the river goes back ultimately to Indian 
sindhu- river (also designating, more specifically, 
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the Indus itself ), through a Persian intermediary 
hindu-. In the psilotic dialect of the Ionians of 
Asia Minor, subject to Persian rule from 546 BC, 
the initial aspiration was lost (— Psilosis), and 
the form Indés was subsequently adopted by the 
rest of the Greeks. 

That Ionians played a central role in Greek- 
Indian (and Greek-Iranian) contacts is con- 
firmed by the Indian name for the Greeks: the 
Sanskrit form yavana (first attested in Panini, 
4th-3rd c. BCE, who speaks of the yavanani lipi, 
‘Greek writing’) and the Middle Indian form 
yona ultimately go back to Gk. idones <*idwones 
‘lonians' (perhaps through the intermediary of 
Old Persian yauna). The name of the Ionians has 
become the name of Greeks in general also in 
other eastern languages such as Armenian and 
Hebrew, as a result of both the cultural prestige 
of the lonians, and the fact that the Ionian colo- 
nies in Asia Minor were the most easily acces- 
sible for the populations of the East. 

As an effect of language contact between 
Greeks and Indians, Ancient Greek incorporated 
a variety of Indian loanwords, which reproduce 
Old Indian or Middle Indian forms. Some ancient 
Indian loanwords in Greek result from the trade 
of “exotic” products, and include “Wanderworter” 
which have spread, through the intermediary of 
Latin, into modern Western languages. Such is 
the case for the Greek word for pepper, péperi, 
first attested in the Hippocratic corpus; in Mul 
II 205, reference is made to both India and Per- 
sia: to indikon, hd kaléousin hoi Pérsai péperi ‘the 
Indian (medicine), which the Persians call pep- 
per. The reference to Persia is consistent with 
the antiquity of this borrowing, datable to the 
5th c, BCE, i.e., to a time when Greek knowledge 
of India was generally mediated through Persia. 
A Persian intermediary could also account for 
the presence of /r/ in the Greek form, contrast- 
ing with /i/ in Old Indian pippali-. An alternative 
hypothesis is that péperi descends from a dialec- 
tal Western Indian form with /r/ (also continued 
in Prakrit pippari). 

More complex is the history of the words 
orindés and oruza ‘rice’. The former, attested in 
a fragment of Sophocles (609 Radt), seems to 
represent one of the most ancient references 
to rice in the West. The usual Greek word for 
rice is druza, related to Iranian *urinji- and Old 
Indian vrihi-; Gruza, probably derived from a 
Middle-Iranian form, is fully integrated in the 
Greek lexicon. Borrowed into Latin as oriza, it 


is the source of most Western designations for 
rice. Another loanword which has enjoyed a 
widespread distribution is the word for sugar, 
attested in Greek as saékkhari(s) | sadkkharon | 
sdakkhar, from the Middle Indian (Pali) form 
sakkhara (cf. Old Indian sarkhara-). Borrowed 
from Greek into Latin as saccharon, it survives in 
most Western designations for sugar. Other mate- 
rial loanwords include karpasos, the name of a 
cloth (cotton or flax), from Old Indian karpdsa 
(the Greek form is first attested in the 3rd c. BCE, 
but cotton had been known to Greeks since the 
5th century) and sdndalon / santalon ‘sandal- 
wood’ (> Lat. sandalum / santalum), which can 
be traced back to Old Indian candana-. 

In the sphere of philosophy and religion, we 
have words such as brakhmdnes and sarmdnai, 
which are not actually integrated in the Greek 
lexicon, but are used with reference to specific 
Indian realities. The plural brakhmdnes is from 
Old Indian brahmanak (nom. pl.). The borrow- 
ing is likely to have taken place in the late 
4th c. BCE, i.e, in the same period when the 
Greeks became acquainted with the Gymnoso- 
phists; its first datable occurrences are in Strabo 
and Diodorus. A variant nom. pl. bramenai occurs 
in the Greek edicts of Asoka. A nom, pl. form 
brakhmanai occurs in a fragment of Alexander 
Polyhistor (in Clem, Al. Strom. 3.7), who reports 
that the brakhmdnai do not eat animals and 
do not drink wine. In Greek sources, Brahmans 
sometimes appear as a tribe, militarily engaged 
against Alexander. The Greek form is variously 
rendered in Latin as Bragmani, Bracmani, Brag- 
manae, Brachmanae, Brachmani etc. 

Sarmdanai, samanaioi and sarmdnes (a form 
recovered through emendation of garmdnes in 
Strabo’s text) are various forms referring to a 
class of wandering monks, frequently mentioned 
together with the brahmans. The term is related 
to Old Indian sramand- ‘ascetic, buddhist monk’; 
in the ASoka edicts we have the forms §(r)amana- 
and samana. 

Among the borrowings from Prakrit into Greek 
is a word which continues to be used in various 
forms in modern Western languages: bériiflion 
| bérullos ‘gem of sea-green color’, ‘beryl’, from 
Prakrit verulia. This word, reproduced in Latin as 
beryllus, survives in the name of a chemical ele- 
ment, beryllium, as well as in the German word 
for “glasses”, Brille, and in certain verbs of the 
Romance languages such as Italian briflare and 
French briller ‘to shine’. 
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MARINA BENEDETTI 


Greek and Iranian 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The history of the interaction between the 
Greek and Iranian civilizations is complex, 
largely due to issues regarding the timeframe 
of the contact, its diversity and reciprocity as 
well as its ultimate effects (Wiesehéfer 2009). 
This interaction is, in fact, present throughout 
the history of Greek from Archaic Greece to the 
Hellenistic period when Greek became the com- 
mon language used throughout Asia Minor and 
in the Near and Middle East as far as the Hindu 
Kush range. 

It is worth noting immediately that terms such 
as ‘Iran’, ‘Greece’, ‘Iranian culture or language(s)’ 
and ‘Greek culture or language(s)’ very much 
simplify a multifaceted situation characterized 
by a great diversity of linguistic and cultural 
varieties. Indeed, as is well known, the history of 
Greece was very much determined by regional 
differences and these were reflected in a wide 
range of linguistic varieties (+ Dialects, Classifi- 
cation of ), Similarly, the Ancient Iranian world, 
which extended far beyond the territories of 
present Iran, was also characterized by the coex- 
istence of a large variety of ethnic groups or cul- 
tural and/or religious communities. Accordingly, 
the linguistic situation in the lranian regions had 
always been a complex one, reflecting the tortu- 
ous history of multilingualism at societal and 


individual levels in a context of established eth- 
nolinguistic identities (Rossi 1981). An environ- 
ment of multilingualism was more evident in the 
official sphere. As is well known, the use of bi- 
or trilingual inscriptions was familiar through- 
out the history of lranian imperial > epigraphy. 
Moreover, foreign languages such as Elamite 
and Aramaic were used as official languages 
of the imperial administration in the period of 
the Achaemenid Empire; indeed, Aramaic can 
be considered the lingua franca throughout the 
Near East and Central Asia until Greek partially 
took its place in the Hellenistic period. 


2. IRANIAN LANGUAGES 


Since Iranian languages might not be familiar 
to all readers, a brief overview is in order (see 
Schmitt 1989; Windfuhr 2009, for an extensive 
survey and references). From the earliest stages 
the languages bearing this designation were not 
restricted to the Iranian plateau, but had already 
spread to a large part of central Asia. 

Ancient sources provide the names of many 
different groups of Iranian peoples, but only in 
a few cases are their languages directly attested, 
while the existence of other Iranian varieties in 
the early stages can only be surmised from indi- 
rect evidence provided by collateral traditions 
(Nebeniiberlieferungen). 

Conventionally, and diachronically, Iranian 
languages are divided into three periods: Old 
franian up to the Macedonian conquest, Middle 
Iranian from ca the 3th century BCE to the oth 
century CE, and New Iranian from the gth century 
CE to the present. From a dialectal point of view, 
[ranian languages are divided into Northeasterm, 
Central, Northwestern and Southwestern dia- 
lects. The only Old Iranian languages directly 
attested are two highly-inflected languages: Old 
Persian (the language of the Achaemenid royal 
inscriptions, written in cuneiform) and Avestan 
(the language of the Avesta, the sacred texts of 
Zoroastrianism). 

Middle Iranian languages are characterized 
by large-scale grammatical simplification and 
include Parthian (the language of the Arsacid 
dynasty ca 240 BCE—224 CE) and Middle Persian 
(the language of the Sasanid dynasty ca 224-651 
CE), Chorasmian, Bactrian, Sogdian and Saka. 
There are several New Iranian languages, the 
most important being Persian, Pashto, Kurdish 
and Balochi. 
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3. THE CONTEXT FOR THE CONTACT 


In order to understand linguistic contact and 
how it developed, it is useful to take a closer 
look at the direction, the importance and the 
routes of cultural exchange in antiquity (+ Lan- 
guage Contact). From early times, there was 
continuous commercial contact between Greek 
city-states (po/eis) and the Persian Empire, but 
it remains uncertain to what extent the Greeks 
knew of Persian material culture, not to mention 
Iranian lands and peoples, prior to the Persian 
wars. Greek sources from the classical period 
regarding the contact between mainland Greece 
and Persia, only give us brief glimpses of the 
Persian presence in Greece, which was often 
determined by political and diplomatic inter- 
action. Aristophanes’s depiction of the Persian 
legation (see Schmitt 1984) in Ackarnians, with 
its comically garbled representation of Persian, 
is well-known. 

Early in the Achaemenid period (ca 550-330 
BCE) Asia Minor with the Greek cities along 
the coast fell to the Persians and from the reign 
of Darius 1 up to the 4th century BCE, Greeks 
appear in Achaemenid sources. Indeed, in Old 
Persian the word for ‘Ionians’ is Yaund. The 
administrative tablets from Persepolis (the Perse- 
polis Fortification tablets dated to 509-494 BCE 
and Persepolis Treasury tablets dated to 492- 
458 BCE), mainly written in Elamite, contain 
one Greek text and also some indirect evidence 
which testifies to the presence of Greek groups 
within the Persian empire (Rollinger 2009). 

Even though the Persian wars following the 
lonian rebellion of 499 BCE led to the creation 
of an Athenian ideology regarding the barbarian, 
and a highly stereotyped association of the Per- 
sian Empire with despotism and luxury, intense 
diplomatic relations continued and remained 
the main vehicle for ongoing contact. 

A new situation arose during the Pelopon- 
nesian war (431-404 BCE) when Sparta con- 
cluded treaties of friendship and alliance with 
Persia (412-41. BCE) and received financial 
support against the Athenians (Thuc. 8.18 
describes Sparta's first agreement with the satrap 
Tissaphernes). 

In the Achaemenid age, Greek-lranian lin- 
guistic mingling was more intense in border 
zones, above all in Asia Minor and the surround- 
ing regions, where Persian rule was felt mast 
strongly, particularly after the Ionian revolt. Lin- 


guistic interaction in this area is documented by 
a few significant epigraphic testimonies written 
in Greek, such as a letter sent by Darius | to 
his official Gadatas from Magnesia (Canali De 
Rossi 2004: n. 233; Schmitt 1996) and the Greek 
inscription on a knucklebone from Susa (Canali 
De Rossi 2004: n. 172; Rougemont 2012: n. 1), now 
both in the Louvre. 

Following Alexander's campaign of 334-324 
BCE in the East and in the Iranian region, Koine 
Greek became the language not only of the 
administration, but also of the newly established 
Greek communities as well as the local élites 
(see Cassio 1996, among others). The effort made 
to preserve a lively Greek culture by Greeks liv- 
ing in an area surrounded by Iranians has been 
demonstrated by recent epigraphic discoveries. 
The most tangible evidence for the high level of 
culture in these Hellenistic outposts is provided 
by documents (papyrus scrolls, parchments with 
literary texts) from Ai-Khanum, in north-east- 
em Afghanistan, a Greek colony founded at the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period. Amongst 
these documents, the most striking is a stele con- 
taining Delphic maxims (Canali De Rossi 2004: 
n. 382~384; Rougemont 2012: n. 97). 

This scenario implies phenomena of bilin- 
gualism in the cities of the Near East and of 
Centra! Asia, since many people of non-Greek 
origin inevitably acquired knowledge of Greek 
as a second language. It is worth remarking 
that just as Koine Greek had spread over a vast 
and linguistically heterogeneous territory, so too 
did indigenous Iranian languages vary across 
regions and states. 


4. KNOWLEDGE OF IRANIAN IN 
ANCIENT GREECE 


In spite of multiple patterns of exchange and 
contact between Iranian culture and the Greeks 
during the period which lasted from Achaemenid 
to Sasanian times, the evidence for linguistic 
contact in literary and documentary sources 
from mainland Greece is not as plentiful as one 
might expect. Even though many Greek authors 
dea] with Persian topics, they only cite Iranian 
words occasionally (for instance in Hdt. Luo. 
the Median word spdka is given as equivalent of 
Greek kund ‘she-dog’). Nevertheless, the number 
of loanwords borrowed from Iranian by Greek is 
far greater than the number of borrowings in the 
other direction. 
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The most ancient plausibly Iranian loanword 
dates from > Mycenaean times and is Gk. téxon 
‘bow’, Myc. to-ko-so-wo-ko (/toxourgoi/) which 
Emile Benveniste (Benveniste 1966:480-81) 
interpreted as a borrowing from Proto-Sranian. 
Wholly integrated Iranian loanwords belong to 
specific semantic fields associated with Persian 
institutions such as gdza '(royal) treasure, trea- 
sury (from Old Iranian “ganza-; see Mancini 
1987:9—60), or with administrative and military 
titles such as satrdpés ‘satrap’ (traced back to 
the Old Iranian *xa$ra-pa/a- and not Old Per- 
sian xSa¢a-pa-van- or *x$a9ra-pa-na; see Schmitt 
1976), or with foods like pistdkeé, -kion ‘pistachio 
nut’ from Middle Persian pistag or siptachdra 
‘sweet taste food’ attested in Ctesias from “sifta- 
xor(d)a- ‘sweet tasting delight, tree with sweet 
secretions’ (Cipriano 1994). For a detailed survey 
of the Persian influences on Greek the reader is 
referred to Schmitt (1971) and now Brust (2005), 
among others. 

The most plentiful evidence for Greek-Iranian 
contact is provided by personal names found both 
in Greek literature and in inscriptions from the 
[ranian world, such as Arsdmes/RSama, Kiiros/ 
Karus, and so on. The analysis of these terms has 
improved our knowledge regarding + phonolog- 
ical and morphological patterns in the process 
of loanword integration. For a systematic study 
of the Greek transcription of foreign words, 
the reader is referred to R. Schmitt, who has 
extensively studied Jranian anthroponyms 
attested in Greek sources (see e.g. Schmitt 1967, 
1978, 1983, 1984). 

The matter of direct potential distortion with 
regard to the acquisition of foreign words is an 
old and much-discussed issue. In many cases 
Greek authors knew Iranian words and names 
only indirectly through the (oral) mediation of 
speakers of the indigenous languages (Mancini 
1991). In particular, several scholars have argued 
that Lycian (Schmitt 2007) and occasionally Ara- 
maic (Mancini 1987) were particularly influen- 
tial in passing on Iranian words and names to 
Greek. However, the dialectal nature of Iranian 
loanwords remains difficult to prove, especially 
since the Greeks were not precise in how they 
assigned such words and concepts to specific 
[ranian languages. Furthermore, Greek adapta- 
tion of the original Iranian forms is often quite 
inaccurate, if not clearly reformulated on the 
basis of Greek models through so-called folk 
etymology (Schmitt 2007). 


An example of the process of loanword inte- 
gration is provided by the Iranian title ‘satrap’. In 
Greek it is attested in the form satrdapés, which 
is less than perfect in reflecting the Old Iranian 
*x$a$rapa- ‘protecting the kingship’ and ren- 
ders only approximately, by way of substitution, 
the initial cluster “*xs-, which is missing in the 
Greek system. The same cluster is rendered in 
inscriptions by an initial € and in Asia Minor by 
et (exatrdpés), probably on the basis of the influ- 
ence af some local langnage (Schmitt 2007). 

The phenomenon of folk etymology, i.e., 
reinterpretation linking the foreign word with 
Greek lexical material, can be illustrated by the 
correspondence of the Iranian baga- and the 
Greek mega-, found in anthroponyms such as 
Megabuxos (Hdt. 3.153.1), which corresponds to 
Bagabuxsa ‘rejoicing God' (or ‘to whom God 
bestows benefit’) in Old Persian, attested in the 
Darius | inscription at Bisuttiin (DB IV 85). The 
shift in initial letters can be explained by assum- 
ing that the Greeks reinterpreted the Old Iranian 
first element of the compound Baga- on the 
basis of the Greek compound models of Mega- 
in terms such as Mega-klés and Megd-timos (see 
Schmitt 2007). 
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MARIA CARMELA BENVENUTO 


Greek and Latin 


Greek and Latin, the languages of the two great- 
est cultures of the ancient Western world, have 
been in contact through more than two mil- 
lennia. Along this enormous timespan these 
contacts have brought about different results, 
mainly in the vocabulary but to a certain degree 
also in phonology and grammar. The differences 
depend on the written or spoken means of con- 
tact (+ Written Versus Spoken Language), the 
degree of bilingualism, the learned or popular 
nature of the elements and the communica- 
tion processes involved, the possible presence 
of a third intermediate language, the fact that 
both languages changed in grammar and lexi- 
con through time and space (> Morphological 
Change; + Lexical Change), etc, Thus, the expres- 
sion ‘Greek and Latin contacts’ should rather be 
intended as a generic label for any actual linguis- 
tic product of contact between social, historical 
and geographical varieties of Greek and Latin. 
According to some scholars, the earliest con- 
tacts between Greek and Latin should be traced 
back to the end of the 2nd millennium BCE. 
The Greek merchants who, as a matter of fact, 
imported pottery and other artifacts of Myce- 
naean origin into the Latiwn Vetus would also 
have carried several Joanwords from + Myce- 
naean Greek into prehistoric Latin, such as, per- 
haps, Lat. capula ‘small sacrificial bowl or cup’ 
< Myc. ka-pa-ra (= Gk. skaphdla ‘measure for 
liquids’) (but cf. Walde & Hofmann LEW, where 


capula derives from capia) or Lat. buxus ‘box- 
wood’ < Myc. pu-ko-so (= Gk. puxos ‘id.’). Unfor- 
tunately, this hypothesis is based on etymologies 
that have proven weak on phonological and/or 
semantic grounds. The suggestion that Greek 
words beginning with /s/ plus consonant (sC-) 
would regularly correspond to Mycenaean forms 
characterized by the absence of s- (e.g. Myc. ka- 
pa-ra =Gk. skaphdla) is supported by no indepen- 
dent evidence, while some alleged Graeco-Latin 
correspondences, e.g. Gk. sphides ‘guts, entrails’ 
> Lat. fidés ‘strings of a lyre’ simply do not meet 
at the semantic level. Since we know nothing 
about 2nd millennium BCE Latin, this recon- 
struction, albeit plausible on a historical level, 
cannot be maintained at a linguistic basis. 

In order to find the first traces of Greek in 
Latin we have to move down to the first half of 
the ist millennium BCE. The earliest attested 
Greek loanword in Latin could perhaps be the 
qurois in a late 6th-early 5th c. BCE inscrip- 
tion from Lavinium, near Rome: castorei pod- 
louqueique qurois ‘to the youths Castor and 
Pollux’. The text is doubtless Latin, as the dat. 
sg. endings -ei show, even if some scholars ques- 
tion whether the -ois in gurois represents the 
Old Latin dat. pl. ending or the whole word is 
but a mere transcription of Gk. kourois ‘young 
boys’. From that time on Old Latin received 
many other loanwords from the Greek colonial 
dialects of southern Italy (+ Magna Graecia, Dia- 
lects; + Sicily, Dialects in), which in some cases 
we are able to date and locate thanks to their for- 
mal features. The /a/ in Lat. macina or machina 
‘machine’ points to a + Doric source (mdkhana 
vs. lon. mékhané); since Lat. /a/ turned to /e/, 
/i/ in unstressed internal syllables between the 
5th and ard c. BCE (facié ‘I do’ vs. cénficia ‘I fin- 
ish’, puerpera ‘new mother’ < *puer-pario), then 
Lat. macina (not *macana), which underwent 
the process, must have been borrowed from 
Gk. makhana before that time; similarly, Lat. 
camera ‘roof, vault; ship’s deck’ must also have 
originated from Gk kamara (the Greek accent is 
irrelevant here) at an earlier time than e.g. Lat. 
barbarus ‘barbarian’ (not *barberus) from Gk. 
bdrbaros. 

Of course, such details should be framed in 
the broader historical context. In the Archaic 
Age, the leading cultures in ancient Italy were 
the Greek and the Etruscan, with which Latin 
culture came to be increasingly confronted. The 
linguistic intermediacy of Etruscan between 
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Greek and Latin, an important factor of accul- 
turation, can be seen e.g. in Lat. sparta ‘basket’ 
< Gk, spurida (acc.sg., nom. sg. spuris) or tri- 
umpus ‘procession’ < thrlambos, where the cor- 
respondence of the Latin voiceless stops to the 
Greek voiced ones may only be explained by 
the lack of voiced stops in Etruscan, through 
which the Greek forms must have passed before 
entering the Latin vocabulary (+ Greek and 
Etruscan). According to the classic account by 
G, Devoto (1949:Rq—gn) the linguistic contrast 
between forms that went through Etruscan and 
forms that did not would correspond to the 
historical contrast between borrowings that pre- 
ceded the fall of Roman monarchy and bor- 
rowings that followed it. The meaning of the 
words is also crucial for their classification; thus, 
among the oldest Greek borrowings there are: 
terms of the navy (camera ‘kind of ship’, gubernd 
‘| pilot a ship’, prara ‘prow’, scopulus ‘sea rock’ 
< Gk. kamara, kubernd, prdira, skdpelos); terms 
of oliviculture and surveying (vliua ‘olive’, oleum 
‘oil’, amurca ‘oil foot, sludge’, groma ‘gnomon’ 
< Gk. elatwa, élaiwon, amérgé, gnamoén, this lat- 
ter perhaps through Etruscan); religious and cult 
names (triumpus, several + theonyms); etc. 

The words discussed so far belong to the layer 
of ‘popular loanwords, products of oral bilin- 
gualism (+ Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilin- 
gualism). While this type of borrowings would 
continue to occur in the following centuries, it 
was only after the Samnitic wars (late 4th~early 
3rd c. BCE), with the entry of the Greek colonies 
of Capua and Tarentum (both in southern Italy) 
into the sphere of Roman control, followed by 
the conquest of Greece and the Hellenistic king- 
doms by Rome in the 2nd and ist c. BCE, that a 
different kind of Greek cultural ‘pressure’ began 
and then spread. The very beginning of Latin lit- 
erature depends almost entirely on Greek mod- 
els: Livius Andronicus (a Greek freedman from 
Taranto) translated from the Greek Odyssey his 
Odusia, the first example of Latin epic literature 
(+ Roman Translation of Greek Texts); and it 
was on Greek models too that Ennius, Plau- 
tus and Terence based their works (- Contact 
through Translation). Therefore, it is not surpris- 
Ing that since that time an increasing stream of 
learned borrowings started to flow from Greek 
into Latin. But the Hellenization process was 
not linear: it had many ups and downs and 
could hardly take place without any reactions 
at all, particularly during Cicero's time; but its 


linguistic effects, if considered altogether, were 
of paramount relevance to the development of 
the Latin language. 

As we have seen above, the adaptation of 
ancient borrowings was limited to phonological 
adjustments. But the new mass of loanwords, 
both because of their quantity and their pre- 
dominantly learned nature, gave rise to many 
other forms of adaptation, which provided an 
unmistakable measure of the increasing degree 
of cultural bilingualism displayed by the Roman- 
Greek world. Of course, a speaker of Latin need 
not have been bilingual in order to adopt a word 
taken from Greek, such as oliua or bracchium 
‘arm’, whereas a certain amount of active com- 
petence in the second language was necessary 
for forming Latin derivatives on the basis of 
Greek loanwords (e.g. Gk. Aodx ‘croak, frog's cry’ 
> Lat. coax6, quaxé ‘I croak’), Gk. paicdikdn ‘boy- 
ish’ > Lat. paedico ‘I commit sodomy’; the same 
principle applies to the coining of a number of 
‘structural’ > calques, such as Lat. quaditas ‘qual- 
ity’ < Gk. poidtés, shaped on the philosophical 
equivalence of Lat. qualis = Gk. pofos, or Lat. 
casus < Gk. ptdsis ‘case’, in a grammatical sense 
(Gk. pépté = Lat. cado ‘I fall down’), or Lat. con- 
scientia ‘conscience’ < Gk. suneidésis (sun- = cum 
‘with’, eidésis = scientia ‘knowledge’). Particularly 
interesting in Latin is the emergence of morpho- 
logical formants of Greek origin, such as the Lat. 
ending -izdre < Gk. -izein, which at first entered 
Latin as part of Greek loanwords (baptizare ‘to 
baptize’ < Gk. baptizein ‘id.’), but later came 
to be suffixed also to Latin stems: carcerizdre ‘to 
jail’, puluerizdre ‘to pulverize’, etc. Similar suf- 
fixes are e.g. the relational suffix -icus < Gk. -ikds 
(bell-icus ‘of the war’, cf. Lat. bellum ‘war'), the 
formant -gena ‘-born' < Gk. -genés (indigena ‘one 
born in a place, a native’ (inde ‘there’), ignigena 
‘one born from fire’ (ignis ‘fire’)). In some cases, 
the different cultural sources of the loanwords 
and the divergent times and ways of adaptation 
gave rise to lexical doublets: Gk. Adlaphos ‘buf- 
fet, knuckle’ > Lat. colaphus ‘buffet, blow with 
the fist’ (Plautus, 3rd-2nd c. BCE) vs. colpus 
‘hit’ (Lex salica, early 6th c. CE). A form like 
colpus, alongside others like petru ‘stone’ < Gk. 
pétra or gamba ‘leg’ < Gk kampé, also witnesses 
the ongoing presence of Greek in popular and 
Vulgar Latin, since the Romance reflexes (Fr. 
coup, pierre, jambe, |t. colpo, pietra, gamba) have 
replaced the native Latin terms ictus ‘hit’, lapis 
‘stone’ and crus ‘leg’. 
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Lat. baptizare ‘to baptize’, baptismus ‘baptism’ 
are only two out of many hundreds of Greek 
loanwords belonging to the + Christian vocabu- 
lary. Greek, the language of Christianity, was 
rich in elements of Semitic origin, be it Hebrew 
or Aramaic (+ Greek and Hebrew; + Greek and 
Aramaic). Many of these passed on to Latin with- 
out any particular formal adjustments, through 
the mediation of Greek: Lat. pascha ‘Easter’ < 
Gk. pdskha < Aram. pasha < Heb. pesah, Lat. 
ge(h)enna ‘Gehenna’ < Gk. géenna < Aram. 
géhinnam ‘the valley of Hinnam’'. But even more 
important were the many loanwords referring 
to figures or concepts central to the Christian 
world: Lat. apostolus, blasphemia, ecclesia, episco- 
pus, euangelium, presbyter etc. (‘apostle’, ‘curse/ 
blasphemy’, ‘church’, ‘bishop’, ‘gospel’, ‘priest’) 
< Gk. apostolos, blasphémia, ekklésia, episko- 
pos, euangélion, preshuteros. Also in Christian 
Latin the influence of Greek appears in seman- 
tic calques too: Gk. pnetima was the trigger for 
the Christian adoption of the meaning ‘divine 
breath’ alongside the native meanings of Lat. 
spiritus ‘air, blow, breath’. 

When we look beyond the lexical level it 
becomes more difficult to find safe evidence 
for Greek influence on Latin. Nonetheless, in 
syntax too a number of examples have been 
investigated in some detail. We will cite here the 
use of the > genitive case in expressions of time 
(accipi fenum contur[m]alibus meis mensis Iuni 
‘| received the interest of the month of July for 
my comrades’, ChLA 3,203.4—5 (130 CE)), surely 
borrowed from Greek: the traditional Latin ways 
to express time were by means of the accusative 
or the ablative case. 

In the contact between Greek and Latin the 
main direction of the mutual influence and 
interference was undoubtedly from the most 
to the less culturally prestigious part. Of course 
this process also went the other way around, 
but the Latin influence on Greek was undoubt- 
edly less extensive. Nonetheless, we find several 
Latinisms in the Greek of the + New Testament, 
mainly + personal names but also nouns related 
to everyday life (déndrion ‘denary’ < Lat. dendrius 
‘Roman silver coin’, souddrion ‘napkin’ < Lat. 
sudarium, léntion ‘towel’ < Lat. finteum) or to 
officials of the Roman administration (kenturién 
< Lat. centurid ‘centurion’, legedn < Lat. legid 
‘legion’) (+ Latin Loanwords in Greek). In the 
Imperial period, the bulk of non-literary data 
comes from Egyptian papyri, a major source 


of linguistic data (+ Papyri, Language of), espe- 
cially with regard to common, informal docu- 
mentation. The Latinisms amount to several 
hundreds: once again, they are primarily mili- 
tary and administrative terms (diktdtor < Lat. 
dictator, aktoudrios ‘paymaster' < Lat. actuarius, 
k(o)érté/kharté ‘armed force’ < Lat. cohors/*corte 
(Vulg. Lat.)); but there are also names for com- 
mon objects such as pdillia < Lat. pallia, lodikous 
‘blankets’ < Lat. odicés (both acc, pl.); etc. These 
data show that, although marginally used, Latin 
was actually suitable for speakers of different 
sociolinguistic levels in the Roman society of the 
Late Empire. 
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Luca LORENZETTI 


Greek and Lycian 


Lycian is attested in more than 175 inscriptions, 
nearly all on stone and mostly dating from the 
5th and 4th centuries BCE, from sites in Classical 
Lycia and immediately surrounding regions. The 
vast majority are tomb inscriptions, but there 
are also several decrees, most notably that estab- 
lishing a cult for a deity called ‘King of Kaunos' 
at a sanctuary of Leto near Xanthos, which exists 
in trilingual form: Lycian, Greek and Aramaic 
(the ‘Létéon Trilingual’), By far the longest 
Lycian text, the ‘Stele of Xanthos’, recounts the 
military exploits and building activities of local 
dynasts. Thanks to the Lycian-Greek portion of 
the trilingual and comparison with other related 
languages of the Anatolian Indo-European sub- 
group (especially Luvian), our grasp of Lycian 
grammar is reasonably good, but knowledge of 
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the lexicon is still quite restricted. Hence we 
understand most of the fairly stereotyped tomb 
inscriptions, but even here the sense of certain 
formulas remains under debate, and our under- 
standing of the content of the decrees and of the 
‘Stele of Xanthos’ is of a very generalized sort - 
few passages in these texts can be reliably trans- 
lated with any precision. Melchert (2004) offers 
an overview of the grammar, but the definitions 
given for individual lexemes should be viewed 
with due caution, especially those marked with 
qualifiers. We understand even less of the sec- 
ond portion of the ‘Stele of Xanthos’ and one 
other text written in a separate dialect of Lycian 
known as either ‘Lycian B' or ‘Milyan’. A useful 
discussion of the problem of its relationship to 
Lycian (A) is found in Gusmani 1989-90. For one 
attempt to scan the Lycian B texts as verse see 
Eichner 1993. 

Lycian clearly shares a number of significant 
common innovations with Luvian, and forms 
with the latter a dialectal sub-group within 
IE Anatolian (probably along with Carian). 
However, claims that first-millennium Lycian 
is a descendant of attested second- and first- 
millennium Luvian are false, since Lycian shows 
some archaisms not present in Luvian (see Gus- 
mani 1960 and Melchert 1993:267-—270). On the 
other hand, one of the features that make inter- 
pretation of the longer Lycian texts difficult is 
that the language has radically altered its con- 
figurational syntax from the type seen in the 
rest of the IE Anatolian group. It has abandoned 
SOV word order and for the most part replaced 
enclitic conjunctions with new proclitic ones. 
These changes often make it impossible to locate 
clause boundaries with certainty. 

The most thorough treatment of possible 
contact and interference effects between Lycian 
and Greek is that of Rutherford (2002), who 
cautiously but helpfully attempts to distinguish 
different periods of contact and potentially dif- 
ferent Greek dialects involved. Brixhe (1993:70- 
79) also offers an overview of the latter question, 
concluding that there are virtually no traces of 
fonian in the Greek of Lycia, but that it reflects 
almost entirely Attic (Koine). 

Most discussion of Greek effects on Lycian has 
been limited to a few loanwords, of the typical 
cultural sort: Lycian stala- ‘stele’ is transpar- 
ently from Greek sta/a, probably from the Doric 
dialect of Rhodes, and trijere- ‘trireme' from 
triérés (Rutherford 2002:204 with refs.). Given 


the probable new identification of native Lycian 
nelezé Trqqrt- as ‘Zeus of the Agora’ (Neumann 
2007:23g9), we may now also interpret gardi Zeusi 
of the Stele of Xanthos as the same, with a Lycian 
gara- < Greek agora (for the + aphaeresis one 
may compare Ténegure < Athénagéras). Other 
suggested Greek loans into Lycian are uncer- 
tain. There are also at least two calques: the 
use of Lycian Aumehe/i- ‘sacred, sacralized’ as a 
noun for ‘sacrificial animal’ is surely based on 
Greek Aiereion (Oettinger 1981) and afvita- (plu- 
ral of the present participle of ‘to be’) is used to 
mean ‘possessions’, modeled on Greek dnta or 
vusta (Laroche 1979:68; the doubts of Ruthertord 
2002:204 are unfounded). 

It also seems likely that the use of the Lycian 
adverb epi to mean ‘upon’ is due to influence 
from Greek epi, since the cognates appi in Luvian 
and dppa in Hittite mean only ‘back(ward)' and 
temporally ‘re-, again’. The meaning ‘upon’ also 
appears in the univerbated Arppi ‘upon’ (as 
a preverb) < Ari ‘above’ + epi. The complete 
absence in second-millennium Luvian of com- 
pound personal names of the structure X(divine 
name)+Y(past participle) ‘Y-ed by X’ strongly 
suggests that the type of name seen in Lycian 
Natrbbijémi ‘Given-by-N' = Apollddotos is based 
on the Greek type (Melchert forthcoming). The 
name Ornepeimis (= Lycian “Urnepijémi) is also 
likely to be a Lycian equivalent of the name of 
his father Megistddotos (see Schiirr 2007:36, who 
correctly compares Lycian *urne- with Luvian 
ura- ‘great’), For an excellent survey of the prob- 
lem of Lycian and Greek names in Lycian naming 
practices, see the treatment by Colvin, who also 
points out (2004:66—67) that Lycian names can 
sometimes be partially Hellenized, so that next 
to Purimatis as a direct rendering of Lycian Puri- 
himeti we find also Puribatés* (gen. Puribatous). 

Rutherford (2002:214), following a suggestion 
of Anna Morpurgo Davies, raises the possibil- 
ity that the innovative non-SOV word order of 
Lycian vis-a-vis the rest of IE Anatolian may 
be due at least in part to Greek influence. One 
may wonder whether the large-scale replace- 
ment of enclitic conjunctions by preposed pro- 
clitic ones is likewise: i.e, the syntax of Lycian 
se (which links both noun phrases and clauses) 
could have been influenced by that of Greek 
kai (compare Rutherford 2002:207 on the oppo- 
site claim of Blomqvist that Greek kai in the 
Létéon Trilingual is mimicking Lycian se - the 
two ideas are by no means mutually exclusive). 
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Very worthy of consideration is the suggestion of 
Seyer (2006:727) that the use of ati ‘for himself’ 
in Lycian tomb inscriptions is modeled on Greek 
heautdi (the Lycian seems redundant in addition 
to the enclitic reflexive particle -ti). In discussing 
possible Lycian effects on the Greek of Lycia, 
Rutherford (2002:212) also suggests that the few 
instances in Lycian of a patronymic (genitive of 
a noun or a possessive adjective) used without 
the word tideime/i- ‘son, child’ may be modeled 
on Greek, while conversely the explicit use of 
the word 'son’ in Greek texts of Lycia may reflect 
the standard Lycian practice, where tideime/i- is 
regular. 

As to further effects of Lycian on the local 
Greek, Lycian miviti-, usually taken to refer to a 
body that somehow administered or oversaw 
the necropoleis, appears in a Greek-language 
text as mindis, and there is even a derived 
term for a member thereof, mendités (but the 
alleged touksomenduos does not exist; see Schiirr 
2008:162 after Worrle). The precise nature of this 
institution remains much debated. Brixhe (1999) 
treats the problem of the mismatches in mean- 
ing between Lycian and Greek terms of relation- 
ship and words for social roles (e.g, the fact that 
Lycian x7itawat(i)- ‘ruler’ covers everything from 
a local dynast up to Darius, whereas Greek must 
inevitably choose something more specific for 
each instance). Schiirr (1999) has shown that the 
word piatra that occurs in Greek-language texts 
of Lycia is a loanword from Lycian for ‘daughter- 
in-law’, etymologically ‘one bearing gifts’ (i-e., in 
this case, a dowry). 

While the univerbated Lycian Arppi in the 
sense of ‘upon’ probably shows ultimate influ- 
ence from Greek epi, the derived meaning ‘for 
(the benefit of)' of Arppi is likely taken over 
in tum by epi in some Greek translations of 
Lycian tomb inscriptions (Rutherford 2002:206 
after Dressler). The curse formula of the Greek- 
language inscriptions ésté hamdrtolos (cis) ‘be a 
sinner towards’ (a deity or deities) also contin- 
ues Lycian symati (pddé) ‘be held accountable 
(before)’ (Schiirr 2010:149-151). More generally, 
the overall structure of the Lycian tomb inscrip- 
tions, which begin with ‘So-and-so built this 
tomb...’ and include proscriptions against mis- 
use, persists into the Greek-languaye inscrip- 
tions well after the end of texts in Lycian. 

Despite the caution of Rutherford (2002:208- 
209), recurrent omission of the definite article in 
the Greek of both Lycia and Caria is likely due to 


interference from the respective local Anatolian 
languages, both of which lacked an article. The 
question of Lycian effects on the configurational 
syntax of the Greek versions of various bilingual 
texts is more complicated. Rutherford (2002:217) 
stresses that the opening of the Greek version 
of the Létéon Trilingual is unusual in using a 
‘when’ clause as a dating formula, and might 
be an imitation of the Lycian, but he concedes 
that the Lycian structure may itself be mod- 
eled on Greek. Furthermore, the discrepancy he 
notes in the way the ‘when’ clause is linked to 
what follows may well indicate that we are not 
in fact dealing with a direct translation of the 
Greek from a Lycian ‘original’, but rather with 
two independent but parallel renderings of the 
content given by the commissioner of the text. 
One must not overlook how differently the 
Greek is formulated from the Lycian in the 
rest of the text. On the issue of Lycian effects 
on the word order of the corresponding Greek 
texts, see the balanced treatment by Ruther- 
ford (2002:212-218) (see + Greek and Anatolian 
Languages). 
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CrAIG MELCHER? 


Greek and Lydian 


Lydian, an Indo-European language from the 
Anatolian subgroup, is attested in more than 
a hundred texts, mostly from Sardis, but only 
a score of these are of significant length and 
well-preserved. Aside from coins and graffiti, 
the texts date from the fifth and fourth centu- 
ries BCE. Several features set Lydian apart from 
the other Indo-European Anatolian languages, 
including a combination of both massive syn- 
cope and apocope that sometimes leads to for- 
midable consonant clusters (dedtid, ksbAtaAks). 
In the absence of a substantial Lydian-Greek 
bilingual monument, our understanding of the 
texts and the lexicon remains limited — the two 
very short Lydian-Greek bilinguals (Gusmani 
1964, numbers 20 and qo) are not very infor- 
mative. The gist of the shorter funerary inscrip- 
tions is clear, but much of the content of other 
texts that appear to be decrees of some sort 
eludes us. Even more obscure are the handful of 
texts apparently in verse. For a sketch of Lydian 
grammar see Melchert 2004, but for some impor- 
tant correctives also Gérard 2005. 

Demonstrable contact effects between Greek 
and Lydian in either direction are sparse. The 
most plausible grammatical effect of Lydian on 
the local Greek is that of > psilosis in eastern 
Ionic and the Aeolic of Lesbos: Oettinger (2002) 
has argued that the loss of initial 4- precisely 
there reflects the matching loss of initial “laryn- 
geal” (probably [x]) in Lydian, versus preserva- 
tion elsewhere in Anatolian, Loanwords are few: 
the Lydian word gaAmAu- ‘king’ appears in Ionian 


Greek as pdimus. As properly emphasized by 
Gusmani (1964:277), the word’s relatively robust 
attestation and the treatment of the Lydian 
labiovelar stop as Greek p (and simplification of 
the complex Lydian sequence of [Wmli] to [lm]) 
make it likely that this is a genuine old loanword 
rather than a foreign word. Since it likewise 
refers to an important social role, the word kaues 
(acc. sg. Kauein) ‘priest(ess)’ is probably also an 
Ionian adaptation of Lydian kave- ‘priest’, with 
[aw] for the Lydian [av] (see Gusmani 1964150 
and 278). Far more speculative is the suggestion 
by Melchert (2008) that Greek mélubdes ‘lead’ is 
a borrowing of Lydian marivda- ‘dark, black’ via 
a transferred epithet. 

Most discussion of Lydian contact effects 
on Greek focuses on Lydianisms in the works 
of Hipponax, the sixth-century lyric poet from 
Ephesus. For a thorough critical discussion of 
this material see Hawkins (2013:21-157). Since 
a meaning of ‘to steal’ makes excellent sense for 
the Lydian verb kabrdokid in context, it remains 
tempting to see it as the source for the infinitive 
skaperdeitsai ‘to pilfer’ of Hipponax (see Oet- 
tinger 1995:39 and 45 with references to Weiss 
and Melchert), but the details of the adapta- 
tion are irrecoverable, and proof unachievable. 
Less likely is Oettinger’s suggestion (1995:39—42) 
that Hipponax’ gloss of ‘Maeonian’ Kandaiiles 
as kundnkhés ‘dog throttler’ for an epithet of 
Hermes is accurate. One should suppose rather 
with Schiirr (2000267-168) that the true Lydian 
source word *kant-day-la- had reinforcing kan- as 
its frst member (cf. Latin con-) and the rather 
more fitting meaning ‘overpowering’, and that 
Hipponax exploited the resemblance to ‘dog’ in 
Lydian for satiric effect. The implication remains 
that Hipponax had more than a passing knowl- 
edge of Lydian and expected at least some of his 
listeners to also have enough to appreciate the 
word play. See further the suggestion of Watkins 
(2007:19-120) that Hipponax’ derogatory term 
niktirta is Lydian for ‘a nobody’, that of Weiss 
(2007:261) that the Hesychian gloss arphutnon: 
ho diskos hupo Ludén reflects a genuine Lydian 
word for a discus, and that of Schiirr (2011:75—78) 
that bask(e)- and zakrolea in two glosses of Hesy- 
chius also reflect Lydian of Hipponax and can 
be identified with attested Lydian (fa)sq- and 
caqria- (likely divine epithets). 

There are no evident influences of Greek on 
Lydian grammar, and loanwords are thus far 
limited to a few divine names such as leyv/fs < 
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Detis, lamétrus < Damatér. Since there is no 
such usage in the Luvian personal seals of the 
second millennium, there is a good chance that 
the convention of ‘talking inscriptions’ on seals 
and other objects in Lydian reflects Greek influ- 
ence: manelim ‘Iam of Manes’, sivaémlim ‘I am of 
Sivams’, artymalim '] am of Artymas’ (see Gus- 
mani 1986:153-4 and 158). The syntax, however, is 
native Lydian, with a possessive adjective in -/(é)- 
and the use of a reflexive pronoun in a nominal 
sentence involving the first person, as in Luvian. 
As suggested by Svenbro (1988:30), it is hard 
to imagine ‘speaking objects’ without writing, 
and Agostiniani (1982:270~271) likewise regards 
the appearance of this convention in Italy as 
merely part and parcel of the spread of the Greek 
alphabet. While there are some instances of first- 
person usage on inscribed statues in ancient 
Mesopotamia, Birzachechi (1962:47-51) argues 
that these are hardly the source of the convention 
in lonia, which is derived from Greece. Since the 
Lydian alphabet is almost entirely derived from 
that of Greek (Heubeck 1969, Gusmani 1978), it is 
reasonable to suppose that Lydian adopted ‘talk- 
ing inscriptions’ along with writing. 

As noted above, a few Lydian texts appear to 
be in verse, showing line-final vowel assonance 
(examples with a, i, and o are attested). Since 
the lines in the better-preserved texts are also 
roughly isosyllabic (10-12 syllables), they have 
been widely assumed to be metrical. West (1972 
and 1973) attempted to scan the lines in a quan- 
titative syllable-counting meter. Since what evi- 
dence we have for verse in second-millennium 
Anatolia points to a strophic, accent-counting 
meter (McNeil 1963, refined by Durnford 1971 
and Melchert 1998), West's scansion for the 
Lydian would strongly suggest Greek influence. 
However, a truly regular 12-syllable verse line 
cannot be achieved for the Lydian ‘poetic’ texts, 
nor is there any recognizable alternation of 
heavy and light syllables even in the lines that 
are dodecasyllabic. The alternative of Eichner 
(1986) by which the texts are to be scanned 
in a syllabo-tonic meter also fails to produce 
convincing results (see Mercado 2007:148-151 
with references to these and still other analy- 
ses). Mercado (2007:151-158), objecting to the 
degree of ‘violent’ enjambment produced by 
reading the lines as inscribed, suggests that their 
arrangement is merely for visual appeal and that 
the apparent vowel assonance is thus a mirage. 
However, his own colometry also leads to some 


violent enjambment, and it is hard to believe 
that the line-end vowel assonance on five dif- 
ferent inscriptions is merely a visual decoration. 
Whatever the real solution to the problem of 
Lydian verse may be, there seems little chance 
that it shows Greek influence. 
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Greek and Phrygian 


The problem of the relationship between Greek 
and Phrygian is not simply an issue of language 
contact, but in fact raises fundamental ques- 
tions as to what material is to be described as 
Phrygian, and what the Phrygian language actu- 
ally is. Given that recent research has redefined 
the relationship between Greek and Phrygian, 
or rather, that which has until now been catego- 
rized as Plirypian, there is an urgent need for a 
new approach to the problem in its entirety. 

It is generally accepted that the Phrygians 
lived to the north of the Macedonians and that 
they migrated to Asia Minor before 1000 BCE 
(1200~1000 BCE). The Phrygian capital was Gor- 
dium and the most famous king of Phrygia was 
Midas I: during his reign the Cimmerians con- 
quered the Phrygians. Throughout the period of 
their ascendancy they inhabited a large part of 
what is now Turkey. 

Interactions between Greek and Phrygian 
can be divided into three main periods: (a) The 
pre-Asia Minor period; (b) the first Asia Minor 
period, which lasts unti! the reign of Alexander; 
(c) the second Asia Minor period, which lasts 
until the 4th—5th century CE, when it has until 
now been accepted that Phrygian ceased to be 
spoken. 


t THE LANGUAGE MATERIAL 


The study of the Phrygian language is based on 
the analysis of the epigraphical material, per- 
sonal names, place names and words that the 
ancient writers describe as Phrygian. 


1a. Epigraphical Material 

The Phrygian inscriptions belong to two different 
periods. The Old Phrygian inscriptions, which 
number more than two hundred, date from the 
8th to the 4th centuries BCE, and are written in 
an alphabet based on an archaic Greek alphabet 
(Brixhe & Lejeune 1984:ix). The Neo-Phrygian 
inscriptions, numbering just over a hundred, 
date from the second to the third centuries CE 
and are written in the Greek alphabet of the 
imperial period. Most of them are epitaphs, with 
a text in Greek and in Phrygian (Haas 1966:65). 


1b. Glosses 

As with the other ancient Balkan languages, 
there is no agreement on the precise number 
of Phrygian glosses. The most reliable estimates 


put this at around thirty, most of which are 
preserved by the 5th-century lexicographer 
Hesychius (cf. Badnv, Bacidetc: Ppuyioti [balén, 
basiletis. Phrugisti) ‘king in Phrygian’; 8doz, [...] 
xal Utd Ppuydv Avxoc [ddos,... kai hupd Phrugén 
hikos| ‘wolf in Phrygian’; CéAxta, Adyavar Ppbyec 
[zélkia, lakhana. Phriges| ‘vegetables. Phrygians’; 
Kipepos, vodc: Ppvyec [kimeros, nots. Phriiges] 
‘mind. Phrygians’. Most of the suggested ety- 
mological analyses of Phrygian words are mere 
speculations having no particulur value for the 
historical phonology and morphology of Phrygian. 


Lc. Phonetics and Phonology 
Basic features of the historical phonology of 


Phrygian: 


Although opinions have sometimes been 
expressed to the contrary, the majority of special- 
ists accept that Phrygian was a centum language 
and a language that did not undergo Lautver- 
schiebung (Lubotsky 2004; Matzinger 2006). 


¢ IE é shifted to a: cf. IE “mater > Phryg. patap 
{matar]; 

e TE G appears as u: cf. IE *dhamos > dovpoc 
| dounzos |; 

¢ o before final -n changed into u: cf. Phryg. 
xaxouv [kakoun]| = Gk. kakon ‘bad’; 

e It is not certain whether there was a pho- 
nological distinction between long and short 
vowels in Phrygian; 

e IE yr i m, n shifted to ar, al, am, an: cf. IE 
*Hnomn >*anumn > ovopev [onaman| ‘name’. 


From the earliest days of Phrygian studies, it 
has been recognized that there are important 
similarities betweeen Phrygian and Greek in 
phonology, morphology and vocabulary. These 
similarities have been attributed to their shared 
Indo-European heritage or to shared innova- 
tions (Neumann 1988:6, 10). The first category 
includes the following phenomena: 


e the Indo-European relative pronoun ‘jos, 
which is recorded in Phrygian in the form toc 
| éas] and in Greek as Ads; 

« the proclitic e-, which appears in Greek in 
words like ekeinas and ekhthés and in Phrygian 
in the demonstrative pronoun €-cat-t [esait]; 

e the augment “*e-, which is of the same prov- 
enance as the e- of the above mentioned pro- 
noun: cf. Gk. éthéke / Phryg. edae¢ [edaes] ‘'he/ 


she made’; 
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¢ the similar way of forming the passive perfect 
participle (reduplication, zero grade, end- 
ing in -ménos): cf. Gk. pephugménos | Phryg. 
TETINMEVOS [tetikmenos]. 


The second category includes: in the area of 
phonetics: Phrygian ovopav [onoman| and Greek 
dnoma are derived from Indo-European *Hnomy, 
with the assimilation e-o > 0 — o; in the area of 
vocabulary: the Greek adjective khlords and the 
Phrygian yAoupdés: ypucds [glourds; khrusds] ‘gold’, 
and its derivative yAotpea: yptcea [gloiirea; khri- 
sea] ‘golden’ (Neumann 1988:6-12). 

The establishment of the phonetic and phono- 
logical system of the language was based mainly 
on the analysis of the Neo-Phrygian inscrip- 
tions. It is known that proposals concerning the 
characteristics of a language need to be based 
on fairly widely accepted interpretations of the 
data, in this case the inscriptions, in order to be 
more widely acceptable. This cannot be said to 
obtain in the case of Phrygian. 


2. THE NEO-PHRYGIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Based on the structure of the Neo-Phrygian 
inscriptions we can divide them into two groups: 


a, The formularized inscriptions, in which the 
Phrygian text is usually stereotypical in con- 
tent, a kind of curse on anyone who damages 
the grave. The most usual form is the follow- 
ing: log Vi GELOUY KvOULAVL KaxoUY addaKET ETL 
TETIXPEVOC EtTOU [ios ni semoun Anoumani kak- 
oun addaket eti tetikmenos eitou| ‘Whoever 
inflicts harm to this tombstone let (him) be 
struck’, 

b. The non-formularized inscriptions, in which 
Phrygian was used to convey additional infor- 
mation concerning the owner and the person 
to whom the monument was dedicated. 


If the use of Neo-Phrygian was restricted to the 
formulaic inscriptions, we would have no rea- 
son to believe that it was a living language. It is 
known that ritual words, aphorisms or tags in a 
language different from the rest of the inscrip- 
tion may have nothing to reveal about the lin- 
guistic competence of referents or clients. That 
is why those who believe that Phrygian was a 
living language spoken by uneducated persons 
at the period in which the inscriptions were 
written underline the importance of the non- 
formularized inscriptions for the description and 


analysis of Phrygian. Comparing the descrip- 
tions and interpretations of inscriptions of this 
group as they are presented in the three main 
monographs (Haas 1966; Diakonoff & Neroznak 
1985; Orel 1997), we cannot fail to observe that 
there is very little agreement as to the arrange- 
ment and analysis of the entire corpus of Phygian 
texts and as to the nature and characteristics of 
the Phrygian language. There is no better indi- 
cation of the uncertainty which prevails in this 
field than the absolutely negative attitude of 
the authors of the monographs towards earlier 
works, which leads us to a pessimistic view of 
the prospects for Phrygian studies. Diakonoff & 
Neroznak (1985:vii) speaking of Haas (1966) state 
that “it was done in a very unsystematic, subjec- 
tive, and internally contradictory way, so that 
from the point of view of modern Indo-European 
linguistics the results proved to be virtually use- 
less”. Some years later Woodhouse (2009:176), 
in an objective evaluation of their work, com- 
ments: “Rather less worthy, despite the massive 
effort and ingenuity involved, are a couple of 
attempts by Soviet scholars to provide complete 
translations of the entire Phrygian corpus viz. 
Diakonoff & Neroznak (1985) and Bajun & Orel 
(1988), both of which incorporate some unortho- 
dox views of Phrygian phonology and have more 
than their fair share of bizarre interpretations”. 
The totally negative attitude of those involved 
towards earlier works is both descriptive and 
symptomatic of the impasse in which Phrygian 
studies appears to be trapped. It is clear that the 
way out of this uncomfortable situation demands 
a radically new approach to the data, which 
should be based on more generally accepted 
guidelines. An objective examination of all the 
research that has been done for Phrygian leads 
us to the realization that the proposals that are 
based on the observation of similarities between 
Phrygian and Greek are the most persuasive and 
have met with wider acceptance. On the contrary, 
those approaches that are based on identifying 
Indo-European correspondences, usually with 
the help of somewhat daring etymologies, only 
increase the uncertainty and the feeling that we 
find ourselves in an area where any and all pro- 
posals should be treated with extreme caution. 
This observation is consistent with the opinion 
of several scholars (Neuman, Woodhouse etc.) 
that further progress in elucidating the Phrygian 
texts, especially the Neo-Phrygian ones, needs to 
be based on a combination of paleographic and 
combinatorial analysis, with a constant eye on 
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the Greek inscriptions of Asia Minor, especially 
of Phrygia, and a minimal reliance on etymology 
(Woodhouse 2009:176). 

This radical change of approach to the problem 
of the so-called Phrygian inscriptions, and conse- 
quently to the whole prablem of the Phrygian 
language, requires the use of data which have 
been overlooked in previous research. These data, 
which will open up new avenues of possibility for 
our research and allow us to make the qualitative 
leap from speculations to persuasive arguments, 
must be sought in forms of Greek which previous 
researchers have totally ignored: the Medieval 
and Modern Greek dialects (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek). 

Recent research (Tzitzilis 2012), making use of 
these new data, completely overturns the previ- 
ously prevailing opinions concerning Phrygian, 
and demonstrates that the inscriptions generally 
described as ‘Neo-Phrygian’ are actually writ- 
ten in an archaic Achaean (+ Arcado-Cypriot) 
dialect. In most cases, comparison with Mod- 
ern Greek dialect forms gives us immediate and 
persuasive interpretations of the ‘Neo-Phrygian’ 
data. The example of the inscription (35), tog vt 
TH KAKO|UV HOSUKEL LAVKAL AS AVAVKOL OL TaVTEA 
xeva [t]wvou [dos nisai kakoun addakem mankai as 
anankai oé panta kena [i]/nnou], is revealing, Haas 
(1966), examining the inscription, suggests that 
avavaal [anankai] and navta xeva [panta kena} 
are Greek loans. He characterizes the inscription 
as “halbgriechisch’” and gives the following trans- 
lation: “usque ad avaveny ei navta xeva sunto?”. 

The use of data from Medieval and Mod- 
erm Greek dialects allows us to understand this 
inscription easily: a¢ avavxat ot mavtTa xeva [t]}vvov 
means ‘let everything be immediately useless 
to him’. ag [as] exists as a variety of €& [ex] in 
Medieval Greek and in the Asia Minor dialects. 
as avavxat [as anankai| corresponds exactly to 
Medieval Greek é& dvdyxys [ex andnkés} ‘imme- 
diately’. ag [as] + dative is an Achaean feature. 
The verbal form (t)wov | (Qnnou| corresponds to 
elvou [‘inw], 3rd plural of eta ['ime] ‘be’, which 
is recorded in the Modern Greek dialect of Silli, 
spoken in exactly the same area where Phrygian 
was spoken. It is known that the imperative 3rd 
plural was often replaced by the subjunctive. 
The form (\)wou [(i)nnou] actually represents 
the 3rd plural of the subjunctive / indicative 
form. It is based on the 3rd singular evt ['eni], ew 
(eini], which gave the abovementioned form, 
after having being revalued as a verb form (cf. 


Hellenistic Greek Evouct [énousi] 3rd plural of 
eiul [edi], formed in the same way). 

Haas’s (1966) interpretation of the second- 
longest Phrygian inscription (69) is indicative of 
the impasse that is reached through attempts to 
find Indo-European correspondences in the so- 
called Phrygian inscriptions: 


Ewvea p|8oug Zeulve metp Alpeonade|v atw xvoylpav 
[o]yexp|wAadwve|tOuvovetat(?)et|porte AAevrt|atns 
Seoug|tag Maveis | Aadwy xeloxx avyot | oupyxucae 
vtogcatxalxov x88a|xet ravxlov (?) tLos ?] vilGws xe 
Tete x ETITE|TIXPEVOS | EITOD 


‘This column was set up by Xeune for Ariompata 
father-in-law of Dadon / to the brother-in-law / 
son-in-law of Dadon at his grave and the chil- 
dren of the still living Ariompata, Manes and 
Dadon, as long as they live and whoever inflicts 
evil to this tomb let him and his descendants be 
struck.’ 
Commentary: 


even [einea] ‘hanc’; uéou [mdou]: Lydian loan- 
word, cf. Lydian mru ‘stele’; meip [peir] ‘for, 
pro’; Apeomadev [areopaden| proper name; 
Seougiag [deousias] (< *g*i(i)ontia, fem. to 
*g™i({ont-, cf. dtovvat (diounsin| Cactv [zdsin] 
in (88); oxx avyot [okk augoi] ‘still living’, cf. in 
(18) ox avyoat [ok augosi| (‘dum vivis'); on the 
base is found the form *aju-go- cf. Skt. ayu- 
‘life’, Gk. aién ‘century’, etc. 


A careful examination of the inscription allows 
us the following segmentation and interpreta- 
tion which proves that the inscription is written 
in an archaic Greek dialect: 


Etve( [4a)- oxx au(y)ot 
Bouc [E]ev- ou(p)K(o)ucae- 
ve T(€)tpa- V tOG at KO- 

p eomade- xov adda- 

V QTW XVOL- KET (Ux) vx- 
Lav (0)vEXp- a tla] vi 

w Sa8dwv(e) Cw(5) x Em- 
tov o(v)ow ()t- EtG M(E T) t TE- 
poit( op )ev m- Ti(x)u(E)vos 
a ™m>¢ Beou(c)- EtTOD 

LAS AVES 

Sadwy xe 
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‘Xeune [daughter] of Einemas has equipped the 
tomb of her father-in-law Dadon with a lim- 
ited plot. In this way we protect it from ravag- 
ing. Manes and Dadon e€& edyfi¢ [ex eukhés] 
constructed it and whoever inflicts evil to this 
tomb let him be struck from the living and on 
earth’. 


Commentary: 


Etve(ua)8oug [eine(ma)dous}: genitive singular of 
the proper name Etvepas [einemas] < ‘Evupds 
[enumds], parallel form to ‘Ovupas [onunids], cf. 
Lacon. Evupaxpatidas [enumakratidas |. 

metpap [peirar| < “perwar (Homeric and Ionic) 
‘end, limit’. For the semantic evolution, cf. dprov, 
teiytopa, ppayydv (Hsch.) [Adrion, tetkhisia, 
phragmon| ‘wall, fence’. 

omadev [apaden} ‘equipped with, supported’; a 
parallel form to opdsso. The interchange between 
present in -ssd and -do is due to the identity 
of the aorist forms. The use of the verb opdda, 
opazo in this region is verified by the gloss of 
Hesychius é6ractoév, 16 Epddtov. Mepyatot | opaston, 
to ephédion. Pergaiai| ‘supplies, equipment, the 
Pergaioi’. 

(o)vexpw [(o)uekro] = hekuréi < IE *syekuros 
‘father-in-law’. The use of this archaic form in 
Phrygian is verified by the forms exupa [hekura] 
(MAMA VII, 321) and éxupy [hekuré’] (MAMA 
VII, 576). The preservation of initial digamma 
and the syncope of tnaccented /u/ are charac- 
teristic features of the local Greek dialect. 

Etpoitoyev [eiroitomen|: according to Orel 
(1997) “1 pl. pres. Probably, a corrupted form of 
a Greek verb that cannot be identified at this 
stage". There is no doubt that we have here 
the verb cipttopev [eiritomen], 1 pl. present of 
*elovtw, parallel form of eirité = eirtiomai ‘save, 
keep’. For the interchange of voices, cf. Tzitzilis 
(2012 and forthcoming), 

o(v)ow [o(u)sd] ‘in this way’ < cttw ws [Aoulas 
hos], cf. odtaou ['utsu} ‘in this way’ (Pontos), 
outda [‘utSa] (Cappadocia). 

mats [pates]: we should read map’ ms [par 
tés]; the omission of /r/ is not due to an engrav- 
er's failure but to the weak pronunciation of /r/ 
in this environment (see below). 

Seovciag [deousias|: gen. sg. of “Sywata 
[déids/a], a parallel form to déidsis ‘ravaging’; for 
the formation compare mapaivecic [pa'renesis], 
Tapatvecta [parene'sia] in the Modern Greek dia- 
lect of Pontos. The development » > /e/ and w > 


/u/ is regular. 


ou(p)u(o)ucaev [ourmousaen]}: according to 
Calder (1913:100), it is a verb in the aorist 3rd 
person plural meaning ‘piled up, constructed’. 
According to Diakonoff & Neroznak (1985:140), 
it is “a Phrygian phonetic transcription of the 
Greek verbal form hormasan ‘they began (mak- 
ing), they undertook'". 

oxx avyot [okk augoi]: it corresponds to the 
usual formulaic expression €& evyys, cf. agathéi 
tukhei thedi herakléi asklepiddés ex eukhés (IK 
Klaudiu polis 5). ox [ok] is a phonetic variant af 
the preposition éx [ek] in Medieval and Modern 
Greek dialects, and avya: [augai] corresponds to 
eukhei, dat. sg. of eiikhus ‘wish’ (or to eukhous, cf. 
ox avyoct [ok augusi]). The development /e/ > /a/ 
and /g"/ > /g/ is regular (see below and Tzitzilis 
2012). 

emetic [epeis|: it is known that the phrases epi 
gés ‘on earth’ and Aupo gés or énerthen gés ‘below 
the earth’ were used as synonyms for zds ‘alive’ 
and nekrds ‘dead’, respectively. Having in mind 
the omission of <y>, which was pronounced as 
a spirant during this period, we can easily recog- 
nize in the sequence ets [epeis} the phrase emi 
yijg [epi jés] or better ex’ yyc [ep jes]. Apparently, 
the dialect belongs to those in which a broad 
range of prepositions were affected by ~ apo- 
cope, see above map [par]. 

The interpretation of three out of ten non-for- 
mularized inscriptions in Tzitzilis (2012) proved 
that they are written in a Greek dialect. The 
same is true for the rest of the inscriptions of 
this group (Tzitzilis forthcoming). This could 
lead us to the conclusion that of the so-called 
Neo-Phrygian inscriptions, the only ones that 
are actually in Phrygian are the formularized 
inscriptions, which could easily be memorized 
and could be used even if Phrygian was no lon- 
ger a living language. However, a closer analysis 
of the data demonstrates that these are actu- 
ally written in the same Greek dialect as the 
non-formulaic inscriptions. It is known that the 
non-formulaic inscriptions represent maledic- 
tion formulae consisting of two parts: protasis 
and apodosis. There are three main types of 
apodosis. The most common is that containing 
the form tetixpevos ettou [tetikmenos eitou] ‘let 
(him) be struck’. The second most common is 
the apodosis with the form yeyapttyevos tov 
[gegaritmenos eitou| ‘let (him) be cursed’ and 
the third most common is Bexoc axaAos Speypouv 
ettou [bekos akalos dregroun eitou]. This last for- 
mula is generally interpreted as Phrygian. Most 
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scholars, starting from the meaning ‘bread’ of the 
word Bexos [fekos] and based on malediction 
formulae with similar content in other languages 
(‘let his bread and his drink be bitter’), connect 
the word axadog [akalos] with aqua. There is 
no doubt that the word axadog [akalos] is not 
a substantive meaning ‘water’ but an adjective 
meaning ‘bitter’. The word is registered with 
this meaning in the EM dxandog, andre, cryAcuxug 
(dkalos, aédés, agleukts] ‘distasteful, not sweet’. 
The sequence ti8peypouv [tidregraun| goes back 
to ‘tt Speypouv = ett 8& bypdv [éti de hugrdn]; 
hugroén in the meaning of ‘water is the result of 
substantivization of hugron hidar, cf. the paral- 
lel development of nearon hudor ‘fresh water’ 
> Mod. Greek vepo [ne'ro] ‘water’. The omission 
of /e/ in anlaut is regular in this dialect and 
should be attributed to substratum influence. As 
for the anaptyxis of /r/, especially after dentals, it 
is due to the weak articulation of this phoneme 
(see below). Our dialect shares this peculiarity 
with Cypriot, cf yéotpa, évéuotc, otoAn, luatia 
(géstru, éndusis, stolé, himdtia] ‘dressing’; gota, 
évdduate [Aésta, endimata] ‘garments’ (Hsch.) 
< *(w)esta (Egetmeyer 201071, 140). 


3. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The interpretation of the so-called “Neo-Phrygian” 
inscriptions leads us to the conclusion that they 
are written in a Greek dialect, and more specifi- 
cally in an Achaean Greek dialect. Some of the 
phonetic peculiarities, most of them shared with 
Pamphylian, should be attributed to Anatolian 
influence. The Greek character of the inscrip- 
tions examined above is more transparent than 
that of other Achaean dialects (Pamphylian). 

Common features with ~ Cypriot, Arcadian 
and — Pamphylian (Tzitzilis 2012): 

Phonetic: 


a. neutralization of the opposition /o/ — /u/ in 
final position (Arcadian, Cypriot, Pamphylian); 

b. weak articulation and loss of the final nasal 
(Cypriot, Pamphylian); 

c. weak articulation and loss of /r/ before dental 
(in coda ?), e.g. mapa THs [pard tés] > map’ THS 
[par tés] > xa tTy¢ [pa tés| (Cypriot patithomen 
< *partithomen, instead of paratithemen; 
Egetmeyer 2010:58); 

d. occasional omission of final /s/ (Cypriot); 

e. extension of /n/ to certain morphological cat- 
egories including genitive singular (Cypriot). 


The following features are shared with other 
dialects: 


a. preservation of LE /a/; 
b. preservation of digamma. 


Morphological: 


a. gen. sg. -fo¢ [-wos] (Cypriot); 

b. particle vi [né]; 

c. 3rd sg. aorist in -ec [-es], in edaec [edaes], cf. 
Arc. emotes [epoies] = Att. epofésen (Dubois 
1988:156-158); 

dl. preposition mo¢ [pos] = pros. 


Syntactic: 


dative with e€ [ex] (> ag [as]), aud [apd] in the 
place of IE ablative, etc. (Arcadian, Cypriot, per- 
haps Mycenaean). 


Lexical: 


Love [mona ‘tomb’ (58) (Cypriot); Bexog [bekos| 
‘bread’ (Cypriot); tig [iis] ‘son’ (Cypriot). 

Elements that allow us to consider our dialect 
the most archaic Greek dialect: 


(a) preservation of initial & tog [ios] < IE ‘fos 
(Mycenaean); tavatepa [ianatera| ‘wife of 
husband's brother’ < LE *jena-ter (cf. patéy 
[ratsf]; Silli); 

development of Proto-Indo-European 
voiced aspirates to voiced as against other 
Greek dialects, which show normally a 
development to unvoiced aspirates. For 
the development of Proto-Indo-European 
voiced aspirates to voiced in Macedonian, 
and sporadically in other Ancient Greek dia- 
lects, see + Macedonian; > Greek and Jllyr- 
ian; + Thessalian. 


(b) 


lonian elements: meipap [peirar) (with length- 
ening of the preceding vowel after the loss of 
digamma). 

Anatolian influence: 


Phenomena that should be attributed to the 
influence of the substratum: 


(a) change of vt [nt] to v8 [nd] with /n/ not 
written; 
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(b) aphaeresis of the initial vowels, especially 
/a/ and /e/; 
(c) + apocope. 


In the light of the above discussion it is clear that 
the whole Phrygian problem should be revis- 
ited. Old problems, for example the relationship 
between the language of the inscriptions and the 
language of the glosses, as well as that between 
the language of the Neo-Phrygian and that of the 
Old Phrygian inscriptions, should be examined 
from a new perspective. At the same time, there 
are new problems that require to be solved. 
The crucial questions is: What is really Phrygian 
in the so-called Phrygian inscriptions? It seems 
that the Phrygian elements are restricted to the 
religious vocabulary, in particular the names of 
deities (tiav {tian], tos [tios], Ceuedog [zeme- 
fos]). This scanty material could hardly provide 
a sound basis for establishing the historical pho- 
nology of Phrygian. Problems of historical mor- 
phology, especially those concerning the verbal 
system (edae¢ [edaes], e8uxet [edaket]), must be 
addressed anew. 

How and when did the dialect of the Neo- 
Phrygian inscriptions cease to be spoken? The 
answer is, at the same time and in the same way 
as the other Ancient Greek dialects, especially 
those that were significantly divergent from the 
Koine. They would have coexisted with the Koine 
for centuries in a situation of diglossia, as a result 
of which they were subject to ever-increasing 
influence, and were ultimately absorbed by it, 
though not without leaving behind some traces 
of their presence. We can identify some of these 
traces, elements that are present in the language 
of the Neo-Phrygian inscriptions and survived 
until modern times in the Modern Greek dia- 
lects of Asia Minor, particularly those of Silli and 
Pharasa, but have been completely ignored by 
previous research. They include the following: 
ryopdve) [ayorano] ‘buy’ (Silli; cyopdtw [ayo'razo] 
in the other Modern Greek dialects, cf. ayopavt 
ayaves tomov [agorani akhanes topon] ‘buys a 
large plot of land’ (49)) and té0¢ [tdépos] ‘plot of 
land’ (Silli); efvov ['inu], 3rd plural of eluat [‘ime] 
‘be’ (Silli), cf. (t)wvov [(nnou] ‘let (them) be’ (35); 
Greek kAhlords ‘green, greenish-yellow, fresh’, 
which corresponds to yAoupoc, xpuads [glourds, 
khrusés| ‘gold’ and yAovpea, ypdoea Ppvyes 
(glouirea, khrisea; Phriges| ‘golden’ (Hsch.), 
appears with the meaning ‘gold’ only in Pharasa. 
More widespread in the Asia Minor dialects are 


the forms ag [as] = 2& [ex] ‘from’, cf a¢ [as] 
(35), and Asia Minor xévwya ['konoma] = xévwya 
['kenoma], and Medieval and Asia Minor dialect 
xovwvw [ko'nono] = xevwvw [ke’nono], cf! xovope 
[kénoma] ‘tomb’ (30) = xévwpa [Aénoma]. 
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Greek and Semitic Languages 
(Early Contacts) 


1, ORIGIN OF THE STUDIES ON 
HELLENO-SEMITIC CONTACTS 


In the history of studies on the Helleno-Semitic 
contacts, comprehensively traced in the bio- 
graphical and bibliographical notes in Masson 
(1967), the true foundation stones are not the 
first observations from the distinguished scholar 
Samuel Bochart (1595-1667), or Wilhelm Gese- 
nius (1786-1842) — the true reviver of Semitic 
philology — or an intellectual of the calibre of 
Emest Renan (1823-1892), but rather works by 
others (Miiller 1877, Muss-Arnolt 1892, and above 
all Lewy 1895, on whom all the subsequent scien- 
tific publications would be based — even if with a 
severe critical judgement). The initial and recur- 
ring risk is, in any case, giving too much space 
to the hypothesis of Semitic loans in the case of 
etymologically obscure Greek words which are 
often without a contextual background, such as 
the words in the very late lexicon of Hesychius. 
A second risk, no less serious, is the tendency (in 
a long pre-scientific tradition) to give too much 
weight to Semitic origins and not only in the 
case of Greek (the so-called “pan-Semitism’). In 
particular, Miiller (1877) is recorded as the first 
systematic study (Masson 1967:14) of + Semitic 
loans in Greek, where about 100 words from 
daily vocabulary are listed with praiseworthy 
prudence, that makes it still worth consulting. 
On his part, Muss-Amolt (1892) in a long article, 
which is a true academic essay, proposes the first 
semantic classification of the presumed loans 
(e.g. terms for trading, weights and measures, 
musical instruments etc.), but he deals with the 
vast lexical material too narrowly and above 
all avoids expressing his own opinion (Masson 
1967:16). Finally, Lewy’s work (1895) is the syn- 
thesis and crown in this first phase of studies: 
in Over 200 pages he examines first nouns, then 
proper names with careful attention towards 
those in a mythological sphere. Each word is 
studied carefully, both from the point of view 
of Greek and from that of the various Semitic 
languages, with a sufficient reference to previ- 
ous studies. The defects in his work, accurately 
pinpointed by Masson (1967:16-17), can be sum- 
marized as a pronounced inclination towards 
‘pan-Semitism’ and a certain superficiality or lack 


of clarity in his presentation. Lewy is defended, 
however, by Masson (1979-1984:199-202), who 
tries first of all to free this scholar from the 
superficial, negative judgements expressed in 
Chantraine’s Greek — etymological dictionary, 
while he judges the accusation of ‘pan-Semitism’ 
made by Masson (1967:16-17) to be completely 
false. From a positive point of view, Masson 
(1979-1984) summarizes excellently the “strict 
criteria” identified by Lewy in order to accept or 
reject a Semitic etymology for a Greek term. The 
first criterion is the rejection of any etymology 
that uses one or more Semitic languages when 
an explanation is possible within + Indo-Euro- 
pean. The second criterion is based on the regu- 
larity of the phonetic correspondence (e.g. Sem. 
h = Gk. k, Sem. s = Gk. 2, Sem. s = Gk. t, Sem. g = 
Gk. &) even if the author himself does not always 
follow this principle. The third criterion sug- 
gests that all abstract nouns or those with a too- 
general meaning, adjectives and verbs should 
be removed from the list of loans, so that atten- 
tion is rightly limited to words with a strong, 
concrete reference (realia) and specific proper 
names. The limit to this phase of studies is how- 
ever reaffirmed when Masson (1979-1984:202) 
states that three quarters of Lewy's etymological 
hypotheses are the fruit of fantasy. This perhaps 
explains why there is a long (embarrassing and 
embarrassed) ‘silence’ on this particular subject 
in academia after Lewy’s work. 

Before moving to the second phase of this 
research (whose evident reference points are 
Mayer 1960 and Masson 1967), it is appropri- 
ate to recall the precise and respected opinion 
expressed by Meillet (1913:56—57) in his history 
of the Greek language (which is an essential 
reading), where the focus is placed rightly on 
trading relations between the Greeks and the 
Phoenicians, while direct contact between the 
two languages is excluded. According to Meillet, 
the words for sacking (Gk. sdkkos), the container 
for liquid goods (Gk. kddos, viz. later Aspesi 
1983), money (Gk. mnd), gold (Gk. kAhrisds), and 
an expensive garment or tunic (Gk. khitén), are 
of Phoenician origin in Greek, while in the case 
of myrrh (Gk, miirrha) the comparison moves 
even further involving Bab, murru. It is clear that 
these are all technical terms, that is to say typical 
loans (and, in any case only one way). 
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2, SECOND PHASE OF RESEARCH: MAYER 


The second phase of research was concentrated 
in the 1960's. First of all, Mayer’s important arti- 
cle (1960) reopens the debate with intelligent 
and precise observations based on a consol- 
idated linguistic method whose primary goal 
was to introduce the appropriate historical and 
geographical contextualization in the clutter of 
real or presumed loans. Equally appropriately, 
she distinguished between words attested from 
Homer onwards and those attested exclusively 
in Hesychius. Her observations on single Semitic 
languages are significant: in the case of Hebrew 
she excludes the possibility of a direct loan to 
Greek, insofar as historical contacts between 
the communities of the speakers of the two 
languages were to begin only in the Hellenistic 
period. Since the comparisons between Greek 
and Hebrew are numerous and convincing, it is 
reasonable to turn to another Semitic language 
and in probable contact with Greek. In the case 
of Phoenician, the chances of direct contacts are, 
as already seen, extremely high and when direct 
evidence is missing, the testimony of Ugaritic 
allows the retro-dating of the hypothesis of a 
contact and is in strict diachronic and diatopic 
contiguity with Phoenician. Finally, concern- 
ing the possible loans in Greek from Aramaic 
{a language widely used in the ancient Near East 
from the beginning of the first millennium BCE), 
biblical material dating from 5th-3rd centuries 
BCE make up an excellent documentary base 
(+ Greek and Aramaic; -- Greek and Hebrew). 
She examines first of all (Meyer 1960:315—319) the 
possible Semitic loans to Mycenaean: e.g. Myc. 
ku-mi-no ‘cumin’, cf. Ug. Amn, Heb. kammon, 
Aram. kammona, Akk. kamunu, Pun. khaman, in 
which however the vocalism of the Greek form 
is not justified by the hypothesis of a direct loan 
from a Semitic language unless going back to 
Ugaritic, which is written only in consonants. 
Then the Semitic loans to Greek in the 1st millen- 
nium are examined, divided by reference sets: 
the names of animals, e.g, Gk. kdmeélos ‘camel’, 
already attested in Herodotus, cf. Heb. gama, 
Aram. postb. gam/a, Arm. gamlu, Phoen. gnil, 
which is probably the direct source of the loan; 
names of plants and their products, e.g. Gk. 
balsamon ‘balsam tree, oil’, already documented 
in Theophrastus and in Aristotle, cf. Heb. besem 
and basam ‘balsam, perfume’, Ass, basamu ‘per- 


fume’, Aram. targ. balsam ‘id.’, which on the 
basis of the consonants can be taken as a direct 
source, while the later form Aram. balsérmmdén 
is a reverse loan from Greek, as shown by the 
addition of the desinance of the neuter singular; 
technical terms, such as Gk. abax ‘a tablet sprin- 
kled with sand that was used for arithmetic’, first 
attested in Aristotle, and then borrowed to the 
Lat. abacus ‘id’, cf. Heb, and Aram. targ, ‘abaq 
‘sand, dust’, even if this disturbs the generic 
value of Semitic items precisely when we would 
expect a specific value in the language of origin; 
various terms, e.g. Gk. bomds, already found in 
Homer, ‘rise, mound’, ater also ‘altar’, cf. Heb. 
bama, Ass. bamatu ‘rise, place of worship’ later 
‘altar’, as well as Ug. bmt ‘back' with a frequent 
semantic passage, viz. later Aspesi (1987), Less 
significant, for the reasons given earlier, are 
the numerous glosses of Hesychius of Semitic 
origin (Mayer 1960:338—342), while a separate 
chapter deals with the Semitic elements in 
the dialect of Cyprus (Mayer 1960:343-347). In 
the concluding part of the work, the question 
of the Greek-Semitic isoglosses is considered 
in the context of the “Mediterranean question” 
(Mayer 1960:347—351) each time with reference 
to a common prehistoric substrate or a very 
ancient chain of loans. 


3. SECOND PHASE OF RESEARCH: MASSON 


If Mayer's work (1960) marks an authentic 
renewal in this type of research, Masson’s book 
(1967) is an essential reference work that has as 
yet not been surpassed. There are some reserva- 
tions expressed on Mayer's work (1960), but great 
appreciation is also shown of both her approach 
and the interpretations. After a short and precise 
survey of past research (see above), the sec- 
ond chapter is mainly dedicated to “words that 
are really borrowed from a Semitic language”, 
thereby marking an effective distance from the 
risky nature of early research. Like Mayer (1960) 
but with even greater detail, Masson organizes 
the material by thematic area, dedicating a long 
and precise analysis to each term. She deals with 
words that refer to material and clothes (Masson 
1967:19-29) and the Greek words biissos, kasds, 
sdkkos, sindon, khiton are again proposed, with 
a wealth of linguistic and cultural details; there 
follow trade terms (Masson 1967:30-38), examin- 
ing the words arrabén, mnd, siglos, khrusdés, with 
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the same stringent criteria. Among the names of 
containers (Masson 1967:39-45) gaulds-gailos, 
kddos, sipié are analyzed; the plant names 
kanna, kasia, kinndmomon, kitto, krékos, kiumi- 
non, kiipros, libanos, libandtés, murra, nardos, 
sésamon, solison, khalbdné (Masson 1967:46-60) 
are analyzed. Finally, Masson (1967:61—6g9) stud- 
ies several terms that cannot be included in the 
preceding classification: déltos, faspis, kdmélos, 
ndblas. Subsequently, following Mayer's model 
(1960), she revisits the Semitic glosses in Cypriot 
dialect (Masson 1967:70-76). The third chapter 
surveys the Greek words whose Semitic origin is 
only a possible hypothesis (Masson 1967:77-95): 
these are bdlsamon, bikos, eléphas, kakkdbé (kak- 
kabos), léon, lis, magaron (mégaron), othGéné, 
pandotra, sambuké, sés, timpanon. The fourth 
chapter (Masson 1967:97-112) is dedicated to 
Greek words that should be removed from the 
list (dbax, hdbra, anopaia-andpaia, bakkaris, 
buiblos, karbanos-karbdn, kelébé, kdllubos, kordt- 
lion, kupeiron) and, as can be seen, there are 
many ‘victims’ and in some cases ‘illustrious 
ones’, but even in these cases Masson's judge- 
ments are never superficial but rather due to her 
intellectual rigor. 


4. FUTURE RESEARCH 


After these two contributions, we can perhaps 
speak of a third phase of research, which can be 
defined as clarification and in-depth research. 
Without any pretext of completeness, but purely 
as an example, the works of Masson (1979-1984, 
1986) and Aspesi (1983, 1987) may be mentioned. 
Aspesi's recent work (201), which is much more 
demanding and with a wealth of suggestions and 
cues, analyzes how the archaic Greek world and 
western Semitic world (Hebrew in particular) 
came together on the threshold of history in the 
sharing of a common “Aegeo-Canaanite” sub- 
strate in which Greek terms with an extremely 
significant cultural importance such as labérin- 
thos and numphé are traced back to the linguistic 
and cultural category of “Archaeonyms’. 
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DOMENICO SILVESTR! 


Greek and Syriac 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Greek-Aramaic bilingualism was wide-spread 
throughout Late Antique Syria and Mesopota- 
mia (-- Greek and Aramaic). Among the various 
Aramaic dialects, Syriac underwent a particu- 
larly intense and prolonged period of contact 
with Greek. Syriac began as the local Aramaic 
dialect of Edessa (modern Urfa in South-Eastern 
Turkey). From there, it spread, as a Christian 
language, over much of Mesopotamia and Syria 
reaching as far as Ethiopia, India, and Central 
Asia. Syriac is first attested in non-Christian 
tomb inscriptions that date from the tst to the 
3rd c. CE. The majority of Syriac literature, how- 
ever, stems from the Christian communities that 
emerged in Mesopotamia and Northern Syria by 
the 2nd c. The ‘Golden Age’ of Syriac spanned 
from the 4th to the 7th c. and produced a con- 
siderable corpus of original prose and poetry as 
well as translations from Greek and occasionally 
Middle Persian. After the Arab conquests in the 
ath c., Syriac was gradually replaced by Arabic 
though it lived on for several centuries and even 
witnessed a renaissance in the 13th c. Alongside 
the numerous Neo-Aramaic dialects, classical 
Syriac still functions today as a liturgical and lit- 
erary language for Syriac Christians both in the 
Middle East and in the worldwide diasporas. 
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2, DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 


Early evidence for the interaction of Greek and 
Syriac comes from the more than 150 docu- 
ments discovered at Dura-Europos, which was 
an important military outpost for the Parthian 
Empire and then the Roman Empire on the 
Euphrates before its destruction in 256 CE. A 
majority of the documents from the site are 
written in Greek or Latin though there are also 
a few in Iranian or Aramaic. In addition, one 
of the documents is (mostly) in Syriac: P.Dura 
28. It is a bill of sale for a female slave dated 
g May 243. The main text of the document is in 
Syriac as are most of the signatures; the signa- 
ture of the stratégds Aurelius Abgar, however, 
is in Greek as is that of Aurelius Mannos, who is 
described in Greek as ‘the one in charge of the 
sacred and civic (archives)' (Ao epi toi hierot kat 
tot poleitikoit). An even higher degree of interac- 
tion between Greek and Syriac is found in the 
grd-c. cache of texts known as P.Euph that likely 
originated from Appadana (Neapolis), just north 
of Dura-Europos on the Euphrates. This cache 
includes two Syriac parchments (P.Euph 19, 20), 
as well as 19 Greek papyri and parchments. On 
several of the Greek documents, there is addi- 
tional writing in Syriac. P.Euph 6, for instance, 
along with its duplicate P.Euph 7, records the 
sale of aslave on 6 November 249. The document 
begins with the text of the sale in Greek, and it 
continues with a Syriac summary. There is then 
a list of witnesses, which is again in Syriac, but 
with a significant number of Greek loanwords. 
The recto concludes with a single line in Greek 
stating that the document was written by Bale- 
sos the notary. These two caches of documents 
illustrate the high degree of interaction between 
Greek-speakers and Syriac-speakers already in 
the 3rd c, CE. 


3. CONTACT THROUGH SPEAKERS AND 
TRANSLATION 


Throughout the Late Antique period, a num- 
ber of native Syriac-speakers are known to 
have had at least some knowledge of Greek. 
This includes people such as Rabbula of Edessa 
(d. 435/436), Philoxenos of Mabbug (d. 523), 
Sergios of Resh‘ayna (d. 536), Yuhanon of Tella 
(d. 538), Pawlos of Kallinikos (first half of 6th c.), 
Tumo of Hargel (d. ca 640), Athanasios II of 
Balad (d. 687), ‘“Enanisho‘ (7th c.), and Ya‘qub 


of Edessa (d. 708), all of whom knew Greek 
to varying degrees, but wrote primarily, if not 
exclusively in some cases, in Syriac. In addition, 
there are native Syriac-speakers — or, probably 
better in this context, Aramaic-speakers — who 
wrote exclusively in Greek, such as Eusebius 
of Emesa (d. before 359), Theodore of Mop- 
suestia (d. 428), and Theadoret of Cyrrhus 
(d. 466). Interestingly, there are no known cases 
in which a native Greek-speaker is reported to 
have learned Syriac. The interaction between 
Greek and Syriac changed with the Arab con- 
quests in the 7th c. (Seleucia-Ctesiphon fell in 
637) and especially with the official replacement 
of Greek by Arabic as the language of civil ser- 
vice at the beginning of the 8th c. 

In addition to contact through speakers, 
Greek and Syriac were also in + contact through 
translation. A small body of Syriac literature was 
translated into Greek (Brock 2007:936), includ- 
ing the Dialogue on Fate attributed to Bardaisan 
(d. 222), works by Ephrem (d. 373), the Apoca- 
fypse of Pseudo-Methodius (written in the late 
7th c.), the works of Ishaq of Nineveh (late 7th 
c.), as well as various hagiographica! texts. A 
much larger body of literature was translated 
from Greek into Syriac from the late 4th to 
the late oth c. These translations fall into three 
broad categories: 


(1) Biblical 

(2) Patristic, including Basil of Caesarea, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Eusebius of Caesarea, Evagrius 
of Pontus, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Severus of Antioch, and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia 

(3) so-called Secular, including Aristotle, Galen, 
Isocrates, Lucian, Plutarch, Porphyry, and 
Themistius. 


In a number of cases, a text was translated on 
more than one occasion. The translation style 
from Greek to Syriac changed from ‘free’ reader- 
oriented translations to ‘literal’ text-oriented 
ones over time (Brock 1979; 2007:937—942; 
King 2008). This culminated in the 7th c. with 
translations in which the lexical and morpho- 
logical material of Syriac was mapped onto the 
semantic and grammatical categories of Greek 
producing what resembles a sub-type of mixed 
language called converted language (Bakker 
2003: 116-120), The translations from the early 
‘Abbasid period (8th—ioth c.), associated above 
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all with Hunayn b. Ishaq (d. 873), returned to 
more reader-oriented translations (-+ Greek and 
Arabic (Early Contacts); + Translation in Non- 
Western Traditions: Concepts and Models). 


4. CONTACT-INDUCED CHANGES 


The long period of interaction between Greek 
and Syriac - whether through speakers ur 
translation — inevitably led to changes in both 
languages. To date, very little attention has been 
devoted to contact-induced changes in Greek 
due to Syriac. This is at least partly due to the 
lack of extensive attestation of Greek from Late 
Antique Syria and Mesopotamia (at least in com- 
parison with Egypt): the primary witnesses are 
the documents from Dura-Europos (P.Dura) and 
the Middle Euphrates region (P.Euph) as well 
as inscriptions. Apart from personal names and 
toponyms, very few Syriac words are found in 
Greek texts. The Syriac (or Aramaic) word haykla 
‘temple’ does appear as aeikhalas in a Greek 
inscription from North Syria dated to 245 CE 
({GRom, iii, no. 1093); it is, however, not a Joan- 
word but a gloss to Greek naos ‘temple’. Cases 
of grammatical transter have been noted in the 
literature (Taylor 2002:307-310), such as the 
absence of the definite article where it might 
otherwise be expected and the misuse of case, 
but more research is needed to show that such 
changes are due to language contact with Syriac 
(or Aramaic) and not simply to internal changes 
in Greek. 

Much more attention has been devoted to 
contact-induced changes in Syriac due to Greek. 
Most of this research has focused on the + Greek 
loanwords in Syriac (Voigt 1999-2000). Greek 
loanwords are found already in the earliest 
Syriac texts, such as the Old Testament Penta- 
teuch, which was translated from Hebrew (not 
Greek), and they increase in number throughout 
the history of Classical Syriac (Brock 1999—2v00). 
Syriac texts from before the 8th c. that were 
not translated from Greek attest more than 800 
Greek loanwords, and many more are found 
in translated texts from this period or in later 
Syriac literature (whether translated or not). 
Most of the Greek loanwords in Syriac are nouns 
though there are also particles and verbs. 

In addition to the transfer of lexical items 
(loanwords), there are also cases of what seem 
prima facie to be morphological transfers, These 
include the Syriac plural suffix -(’)s in, e.g., g’n’s 


‘gardens’ (sing. gnt’ ‘garden'), which ultimately 
represents the Greek accusative plural ending 
-as of first declension nouns, and the Syriac 
Berufsname suffix -ard in, e.g., ‘ellpard ‘sailor’ 
(derived from ‘ellpa ‘boat’), which ultimately 
represents later Greek -drios, which itself comes 
from Latin -arius. Upon closer inspection, how- 
ever, these do not involve the direct transfer of 
morphology from Greek to Syriac, but rather 
they are cases in which Syriac-speakers analogi- 
cally created new morphological suffixes on the 
basis of Greek loanwords in their language. The 
analogical creation of the plural suffix -(’)s was 
made possible by the fact that multiple forms 
of Greek loanwords often exist in Syriac. In this 
case, some Greek first declension nouns entered 
Syriac both in the nominative singular and the 
accusative plural, e.g., Greek unanké ‘necessity’ > 
Syriac ‘nng’ and Greek andnkas > Syriac ‘nngq(’)s. 
Based on pairs such as this, Syriac-speakers ana- 
logically created a new plural suffix -(’)s that was 
extended to native Syriac words, such as g’n’s 
‘gardens’, Similarly, the Syriac Berufsname suffix 
-ard was analogically created based on pairs of 
Greek loanwords in Syriac, eg., Greek skholé > 
Syriac ‘skwl’ ‘lecture hall’ and Greek skholdrios 
> Syriac ’sklr’ ‘palace guard’. Thus, while these 
changes do not represent the transfer of mor- 
phology from Greek into Syriac, they do show, 
in an extended way, the effect that contact with 
Greek had on Syriac. 

While morphology does not seem to have 
been directly transferred from Greek into Syriac, 
there are a number of cases in which semantic- 
conceptual material was transferred. One of the 
clearest examples is the replication of Syriac 
den ‘then, but’ on the model of Greek dé ‘but' 
(Butts, forthcoming). Both Syriac den and Greek 
dé are conjunctive particles that occur in second 
position and mark a change in topic from the 
first clause to the second clause. Despite the 
obvious semantic, syntactic, and phonological 
similarities between the two, Syriac den is nota 
loanword from Greek, but rather it represents an 
inheritance from earlier Aramaic *idayn ‘then, 
at that time’ that has been replicated on the 
model of Greek dé. This illustrates the transfer 
of semantic-conceptual material from Greek to 
Syriac on the lexical level. 

The transfer of semantic-conceptual mate- 
rial alsa occurs on the grammatical level. One 
such case involves the development of a copula 
in Syriac based on the existential particle 4 
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‘there is’, which was replicated on the Greek 
verbal copula estin ‘he is’ (see Butts 2013:342- 
369). In earlier forms of Aramaic, the particle ‘i 
occurs with pronominal suffixes as a copula with 
adverbial and participial predicates, but not as 
a copula with substantival predicates. In Syriac, 
however, % plus a pronominal sufhx can func- 
tion as a copula with substantival predicates. 
This extension in Syriac was at least partly moti- 
vated by contact with Greek, where estin can be 
used with adverbial and participial predicates 
as well as with substantival predicates, Contact 
with Greek also resulted in an increase in the 
frequency of the copulaic use of % from the 3rd 
to the early 8th c. in Syriac. Thus, in this case, the 
transfer of semantic-conceptual material from 
Greek into Syriac resulted in a significant change 
to Syriac verbless clause formation. 
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AAKON BUTTS 


Greek and Thracian 
Lh INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


While from the point of view of Hellenic stud- 
ies, the examination of Greek-Thracian language 
contact may be said to complement a program 
of research that aims at a complete and multi- 
level analysis of the language, for Thracian it 
may prove decisive in providing the means for 
a more general upgrading of the field of Thra- 
cian studies, giving it the necessary stable refer- 
ence points that have so far been lacking in an 
area characterized by uncertain data and whose 
proposals have been received with extreme cau- 
tion. The researcher, and still more so anyone 
who is simply interested in finding out about 
the Thracian language, will find himself in the 
unconvfortable position of being confronted 
with conflicting opinions regarding its basic pho- 
netic and morphosyntactic characteristics, as 
well as disagreement as to precisely which data 
the analysis should be based on. The main source 
of this uncertainty is the inability to define 
the exact number of Thracian glosses, which 
are generally agreed to be the most reliable and 
exploitable material in the study of Thracian. 
This weakness is due in large measure to the lack 
of a systematic study adhering to the following 
two basic methodological principles: 


(1) To examine Greek-Thracian relations tak- 
ing into account all the data, not just those 
concerning Thracian, but also Greek in 
all its historical periods; we would like to 
observe that all the research that has so 
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far been undertaken in this field has com- 
pletely ignored the data from Medieval and 
Modern Greek dialects, the importance of 
which for the study of Thracian is revealed 
by the following statistics: of the approxi- 
mately twenty words which have occasion- 
ally been accepted as Thracian, seven are 
preserved today in Modern Greek dialects, 
and five of these are used mainly in the 
Thracian-Bithynian dialects of Modern 
Greek (+ Developments in Medieval and 
Modern Greek). 

To approach the glosses as evidence of lin- 
guistic and cultural contact. A considerable 
number of these glosses are legitimately 
regarded as objects of study for scholars of 
both Greek and Thracian, as the two lan- 
guages have equal claims to them. How- 
ever, this research is generally carried out 
by each side independently of the other, 
completely ignoring the achievements and 
concerns of the other side. Velkova (1986), 
following the methods of analysis of most 
other Thracologists, examines words such as 
xoAaBpicpog [Aolabrismods] ‘a martial dance’, 
oxdAun [skdlmé] ‘sword, knife’, which are 
categorized as “definitely Thracian glosses”, 
without any reference to the analyses of 
these words as recorded in the most reliable 
etymological studies of Greek, such as those 
of Chantraine and Frisk. 


A study based on these principles would help 
us to establish which forms are genuinely Thra- 
cian, which are Greek loanwords into Thracian, 
which are Greek words for objects that were 
used mainly or exclusively by Thracians, which 
are Greek words used to characterize the Thra- 
cians, mainly in a derogatory manner, and which 
belong to the inhabitants of the geographical area 
of Thrace, both Greeks and Hellenized Thracians. 

The Thracians occupied the south-eastern 
part of the Balkan peninsula; starting in the 8th 
century BCE the Greek colonization expanded 
over almost the whole of the sea coast and thus 
pushed the Thracians into the interior. Most of 
the information we have about the Thracians 
comes from ancient Greek authors. They are 
numerous and live divided into tribes, which are 
seldom united under a common leadership. They 
are skilled warriors and are often used as merce- 
naries by the Greeks and, later, the Romans. 
There are large numbers of Thracian slaves in 


the Greek cities, particularly in Athens, where 
Thracian women are often used as wet-nurses. 

Greek-Thracian language contact took place 
over a period of several hundred years, under 
variable circumstances; we know little about 
Greek-Thracian relations before the 8th century 
BCE, to the extent that there are doubts as to 
whether there was any Thracian presence in at 
least certain parts of Greece. Relations between 
Greek colonists and native Thracians are char- 
acterized by the steady territorial and linguistic 
retreat of the latter, who, being long subject 
to the strong cultural influence of the Greek 
colonists, underwent a process of Hellenization, 
initially slow and gradual, but rapid and sudden 
in its final stages. Relations with Thracian slaves 
and mercenaries, and Thracian as a substrate 
language of the Hellenized Thracians, have not 
been studied so far. 


2, THE THRACIAN LANGUAGE 


An examination of Greek-Thracian linguistic 
relations requires at least a brief acquaintance 
with the basic phonetic and morphological char- 
acteristics of Thracian. [n order to outline these, 
we rely on material from names and inscrip- 
tions, but mainly on the glosses. 


2.a. Names 

We have 1500 recorded names, which are divided 
into more than goo place names (~ Toponyms), 
60 river names, 20 names of mountains, more 
than 700 personal names, around 160 names of 
gods (+ Theonyms) and 8o ethnic names (Geor- 
giev 1981). 


2b. Thracian Inscriptions 

The Thracian inscriptions can be divided into 
four groups, according to the place of their 
discovery: (1) the Ezerovo inscription; (2) the 
inscriptions from Duvanli; (3) the inscriptions 
of Kjustendil; (4) the Samothrace inscriptions. 
None of these inscriptions has been satisfacto- 
rily interpreted. The best known and the only 
one that is definitely Thracian is the inscription 
on the golden ring from Ezerovo, for which far 
more than twenty attempts at interpretation 
have been published. With regard to Greek-Thra- 
cian linguistic relations, the brief inscriptions 
from Duvanli, which could just as persuasively 
be interpreted as Greek (Tzitzilis 1997), are of 
particular interest. 
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2.c. Glosses 

Their total number is according to Detschew 
(1957) seventy, of which he himself regarded 
about twenty as doubtful. According to Georgiev 
(1981), they are about forty, while Duridanov 
(1976) puts their number at twenty-four, Velk- 
ova (1986) considers thirty glosses to be “defi- 
nitely Thracian” and twenty-two as “probable or 
doubtful Thracian’, From the standpoint of con- 
temporary scholarship a reevaluation of their 
status as Thracian is necessary. The number of 
glosses with a well-established or quite probable 
etymology is very limited: 


Beta [bria] ‘town’ (Str., Hsch.) < IE “yriya, cf. 
Toch. A ri, B riye ‘town, fortress’. 

Bpila [briza] ‘grain, crop, rye’ (Gal.) < IE *urig*, 
cf. Skt. vrihi-h, Pers. birinj, gurinj, Afghan. vrize 
‘rice’. 

Bouvyés [brunkhdés} ‘guitar’ (Hsch.) < IE 
*b'rmko-s, cf. Pol. brzek ‘sound, din’, Ukr. brjak 
‘sound, sound of bells’ < IE *b"rmko-s; Gk. 
pdputye [phdrminx] ‘guitar(-or-, Aeol.) is from 
the same root, namely IE *b4rm-i-. 

Bedtos [brittos|, Bpdtov [britton] (Ath.), Bpodtos 
[ broitos| (Hsch.) ‘a drink from barley, beer’ < 
IE *b’ru-to-, cf. Lat. de-frutum ‘must’. 

yévtov [génton|, yévta [génta} ‘meat’ (Eust., Hdt., 
Hsch,) < IE *g#"en-to ‘cut off (a piece of meat)’. 

CaApds [zalmds] ‘fleece, skin, pelt’ (Porph.) < IE 
*kolm-os, cf. Olnd. garman ‘covering’. 

Cetpala [zetraia / zetréa] ‘pot’ (Poll., Hsch.) 
< *g*eu- ‘pour out’, cf. Gk. xotpa [AAutra]. 

tndcs [zélas] (Cobeti excerpta e cod. Marc. 489), 
CeAds [zeldés] (Choerob.), fetA& [zeila] (Phot.), 
CtAat [zilai] (Hsch.) ‘wine’ < IE *g*ela ‘wine’, cf. 
Gk. yoAtg [Ahalis}, Olnd. hala ‘brandy’. 


3. BASIC PHONOLOGICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


3.a. Vowels 

There are few things that can be said with rel- 
ative certainty concerning the basic phonetic 
characteristics of Thracian. It is widely accepted 
that it preserves the IE -+ vowels /a/, /i/, /e/, 
/u/; in contrast, the development of /o/ is prob- 
lematic: Georgiev (1981) and Duridanov (1976) 
maintain that it changes to /a/; Jokl (192g) pro- 
poses a double development to /o/ and /a/, while 
Russu (1969) maintains that IE /o/ is preserved 
and that the divergence to /o/ and /a/ is a later 
dialectal development. The most convincing ety- 


mologies confirm the development /o/ > /a/, e.g. 
IE *kolm-os > CaAuds [zalmds], while the most 
problematic development is still that of the mas- 
culines in -os instead of expected -as. 


3.b. Consonants 

Thracian is an Indo-European language in which 
the intervocalic and initial antevocalic Indo- 
European sibilant is preserved. It is relatively 
widely agreed that it is a satem language. The 
voiced aspirates (+ Aspiration) have been con- 
verted to voiced plosives. However, the develop- 
ment of the stops is problematic. Although the 
most reliable researchers on Thracian claim that 
it is a language that has undergone > consonant 
shift (-- Consonant Changes), this proposal still 
has a number of weaknesses which make it dif- 
ficult to accept: 


a. in the words with the most persuasive etymol- 
ogies the voiceless stops remain unchanged, 
eg. IE “g#4en-to > yévtov [génton], IE *b*ri-to- 
> Bpitos [ brittos]; 

b. in the same category of words, the voiceless 
aspirates appear mainly in clusters whose 
first member is a nasal (/mp*/, /nt*/, /nk®/); 

c. in the words with persuasive and probable 
etymologies, the voiceless aspirates are not 
derived from voiceless plosives but from con- 
sonant clusters such as /kt/ (/kt/ > /tt/ > /tt/ 
> /th/); 

d. there are no voiceless aspirates in the Thra- 
cian inscriptions; 

e. the presence of voiceless aspirates in some 
morphemes could have a different expla- 
nation, e.g. the morpheme -iwoc [inthos| 
in BodwGag [bdlinthas], MeépwOo¢ [Périnthos] 
and its probable relationship with Pre-Greek 
-tvOog [inthos]; 

{. there is an unequal distribution among the 
voiceless aspirates, with /p*/ and /k*/ appear- 
ing extremely rarely (Tzitzilis, forthcoming). 


In order to justify this obviously problematic 
development, several interpretations have been 
proposed: 


a. the aspiration of voiceless stops was weak, 
and for this reason it is not always repre- 
sented in written language; 

b, in some environments, in particular after /s/, 
the voiceless stops are preserved unchanged: 
IE *skolma > oxaAun [skdlme]; 
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c. those words in which the voiceless aspirates 
remain unaltered should be regarded as 
Dacian, or as loanwords from Dacian. 


Taking into account the above data, it is diffi- 
cult to accept that Thracian underwent conso- 
nant shift, or rather, to be precise, the problem 
remains open to discussion. 

The existence or otherwise of consonant shift 
is important when deciding whether particular 
glosses, such as poupala [rhomphaia}, should be 
interpreted as Greek or Thracian, but its great- 
est importance lies in the fact that it is the basic 
phonetic isogloss which forms the basis for the 
hypothesis that Thracian and Dacian are two 
different languages. The first to propose this 
distinction was Georgiev (1957), who observed 
that the most important toponyms of the Thra- 
cian region are compound words the second 
part of which are the words -para, -bria ‘town’ 
and -diza ‘fortress’, while in the Daco-Mysian 
region prevailed toponyms the second part of 
which is -dava (-deva) ‘town'. On the basis of 
this distribution, he reached the conclusion that 
in the eastern part of the Balkans two layers are 
to be distinguished: an earlier Thracian one, 
marked by consonant shift and the develop- 
ment of the sonants (+ Sylabic Consonants) to 
ul / ur and un / um, and a later one, in which 
the stopped consonants were preserved and the 
sonants appeared as ri / ir and a (Georgiev 
1977). While the distribution of place names may 
be considered a sound basis for distinguishing 
Dacian from Thracian, the basic isogloss that is 
supposed to separate these two areas, i.e., con- 
sonant shift, is actually fairly doubtful, and the 
distribution of the examples conflicts with the 
results of the investigation into the distribution 
of the phenomenon. Of the very few examples 
that contain the sound [p*] (if we except the 
cases where it appears as a phonetic variant of 
[p/), three come from Dacia, where consonant 
shift is supposed to be unknown, and only one 
from Thrace, which was supposedly marked by 
consonant shift. This opinion is supported by the 
rendering of Greek [p"] as [p] in the Thracian 
place-name Pulpu-deva < Pidinnovnodts [Philip- 
poupolis| (-deva = néXtc [pdlis| ‘town’). 


4. GREEK ELEMENTS IN THRACIAN 


The Greek loanwords present in Thracian, or 
rather the Greek elements that have occasion- 


ally been categorized by Thracologists as Thra- 
cian, can be grouped into four categories: 


a. Glosses which are generally agreed to have 
been borrowed from Greek, e.g.: 

(i) d&Aeyyov [dlonkhon] ‘of a spear, without 

a head’, ddou 70 atdypiov, Opaxinds [doru 
to sidérion, Thraikikés| ‘spear made of 
iron, in Thracian’ (E.M.); dAoyyxov, Séou 
To daldepov [alonkhon, déru td asideron| 
‘alonkhén, spear not made ofiron’ (Hsch.); 
méAexug [pélekus] ‘battle-axe’, payatpa 
Kedtixy, méAexug Opdxtos (mdkhaira 
Keltiké, pélekus Thrdikios| ‘Celtic knife, 
Thracian axe’ (Hsch.); 
néAty [pelté] ‘small light shield of 
leather’, réAtyg¢ [péltés], méAtos [péltos]: 
méAty [péltée], Opdxtov érrov xat eldoc 
tapixou [Thrdikion hdpton kat eidos tarik- 
hou] ‘a Thracian weapon and a kind of 
fish’ (Hsch.), 

These are Greek words that were in all 

likelihood used by the Greeks to refer to 

objects used by the Thracians, and usually 
refer to weapons, It is not certain whether 
these were used as Greek loanwords in 

Thracian; the most likely scenario is that 

the Thracian mercenaries transferred 

these words into their language. 

b. Glosses whose interpretation is character- 
ized by what could be described as ‘speciality 
patriotism’; Thracologists generally interpret 
them as Thracian, ignoring the attempts by 
scholars of Greek to interpret them as Greek, 
while scholars of Greek interpret them as 
Greek, ignoring the efforts of the Thracologists: 
(i) Aopmala [rhomphata] ‘large, broad 

sword’, Opdxiov duvtyplov, Udyatoct, Elpas 
i dxdvtiov paxpdéy | Thrdikion amuntérion, 
makhaira, xiphos é akéntion makrén] 
‘a Thracian defensive weapon, knife, 
sword or javelin’ (Hsch.). For the origin 
of this word in Greek, various interpre- 
tations have been proposed (see Frisk, 
Chantraine, etc.), but most researchers 
agree that its formation is Greek as -ale 
[aia] is used to denote instruments; the 
word exists in the Modern Greek dia- 
lects in the form povgta [ru'fca] ‘small 
knife’, pop-pala [ro'ffea} ‘sudden death’, 
popata [ro'fea| ‘daring’, and the form 
poupata [ro'mfea] ‘broad sword’ which 
belongs to the literary language. From 
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Greek the word passed into other Balkan 
languages, e.g. Alb. rufeje, réfeje, Bulg. 
rafeja, rufa, Arom. arafke, rofke, arufee, 
rufe, rufeaua, rufee ‘lightning’; 
(ii) medAuy [skdlmeé] ‘knife, sword’, payaipa 
Opaxia |mdkhaira Thraikia] ‘a Thracian 
knife’ (Hsch.) < IE *skofma; from Greek 
the word passed into other Balkan lan- 
guages, e.g. Alb. shkallme ‘sword’; 
odpnoc [sdrpas] ‘wooden house’: caproug, 
xiBwrtous, Bibuvoi dé EvAlvous olxlas [sdr- 
pous, kibétots, Bithunoi dé xulinous 
vikias| ‘wooden houses, wooden boxes, 
and (for) the Bithynians wooden houses’ 
(Hsch.) (< IE *typo- or “t“orpo- if we 
consider it to be of Thracian origin) > 
Medieval Greek capziv [sarpin] > Gk. 
dial. capriv [sa'rpin] > Turk. dial. sarpin. 
It is most likely that these were words of 
Greek origin that passed into Thracian 
as loan words (Tzitzilis 1998). 


(iii 


al 


c. A third category is comprised of words that 


refer to the Thracians, but were probably 

unknown to them. These are mainly deroga- 

tory terms that were used by the Greeks to 
refer to the Thracians, and are often included, 
albeit with some reservation, in the list of 

Thracian material. As these words were prob- 

ably unknown to the Thracians, they have no 

value for the study of Thracian itself, but they 
are very important for understanding the atti- 
tude of the Greeks towards the Thracians: 

(i) the word xanpdvtes [Aapréntes], in Hesy- 
chius: xamp@vtec, ol dppntixads Exovtes 
mpdg guvovelav’ exadodvto ovtw> ol 
Opdxes (kapréntes, hoi hormétikds ékhon- 
tes pros sunousian; ekalouinto howtos hoi 
Thrdikes| ‘kapréntes, those who show 
a strong impulse for copulation; this is 
how the Thracians were called’, an epi- 
thet of the ‘lustful’ Thracians among the 
Greeks or the Greek comedians; 

(ii) probably the word éctpaAtay [astralian|, 
tov Opaxa, Avdol [fon Thrdika, Ludo(| 
‘astralian, Thracian among the Lydians’ 
(Hsch.), an epithet for the Thracians 
among the Lydians, which Tomaschek 
(1893-94) correctly links with the Hesy- 
chian word dotpadds [astralds] ‘starling’. 
The word aotpadds is often etymologi- 
cally linked to Lat. sturnus ‘starling’, 
which survives in the Romance lan- 
guages with the meaning ‘confused, 


drunk, stupid’, and in Modern Greek as 
otovpvos ['sturnos] ‘idiot’. The word was 
probably used in a derogatory way by 
the Greeks of Lydia to describe the Thra- 
cians, whom they regarded as drunken 
and stupid. 

(iii) Ofspecial interest is the word xanvoBaty¢ 
[Aapnobates|, an epithet of the Mysians 
among the Greeks; Agyet dé tog Mugous 
[...] waAeioBat GeoceBets te xal xamvoBdtac 
[légei dé tots Musouis [...] kaleisthai the- 
osebeis te kai kapnobdtas| ‘and he says 
that the Mysians are called pious and 
kapnobatas’ (Str.). Keeping in mind 
the special meaning of the word kup- 
nds (smoking) embers’, cf. béwp xanva 
pepety [hudor kapnoi phérein| ‘to throw 
water on the smoking embers’, and the 
custom of fire-walking which is prac- 
ticed in Greece today only by refugees 
from Eastern Thrace, we could interpret 
xanvoBatnys as ‘fire-walker' and consider 
this passage the oldest attestation of the 
Anastendria (Greek fire-walking cer- 
emony) (Tzitzilis, forthcoming), Louis 
Robert (1964) had already noted the 
similarity between Strabo's description 
of the ritual dance of the priestess of 
Artemis Perasia (Cilician) on hot ashes 
and the performance of Anastentdria. 


d. Words that refer to the geographical area of 


Thrace: these are words that were used by 
Greeks or Hellenized Thracians in the areas 
of Thrace, Mysia and Lydia: 

(i) yaylAa (gagila], yoybAa [gagila] 'mag- 
pie, jackdaw’: Bifovol yap xal Opaxes xal 
Avdol yaylvag xal xoAotovs xal tpvydvas 
xal yepoaloug éxlvoug eoOloverw [Bithynoi 
gar kai Thrdaikes kai Ludoi gagilas kai 
koloivus kal trugdnas esthiousin| ‘the 
Bithynians, the Thracians and the Lyd- 
ians eat magpies, jackdaws and turtle- 
doves’ (Du Cange 223, s.v. yaylAc). 
Tomaschek (1893-94) considers it a late 
testimony to a local word for crow from 
the region of Hellespont. The word exists 
in Modern Greek dialects, particularly 
in the Thracian-Bithynian dialects, with 
the meaning ‘magpie’ or more rarely ‘jay, 
crow, owl’, and is probably of Romance 
origin, ef. Latin gaja. 

(ii) pavddxnyes [(mandakeés] ‘band to tie trusses, 
e.g. of hay, etc., truss’: decpov yoptou [...] 
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Tapa Toig Kata Opdxny [desmon khdrtou 
|...] pard tots kata Thraikén| ‘mandakés, 
a band of hay...for the people of 
Thrace’ (Eust.). This is an Iranian loan- 
word which is derived from the root 
*btend*. ‘tie’, and passed to the Byzan- 
tines through Armenian. For the change 
[b/ > /m/ it is not necessary to propose 
Thracian interference. Past research has 
not taken into account the presence 
in Modem Greek dialects of the word 
Bavtaxa [va'ndaka] ‘bunch of flowers; 
bunch of vegetables’, 


5. MORPHOLOGICAL ADAPTATION OF 
THRACIAN WORDS 


The Thracian glosses have been left to us by 
the Greek authors in a form that does not dif- 
fer morphologically from Greek words, i.e., they 
have the same inflectional endings. This could 
be interpreted in the following ways: 


a. The Thracian inflectional system was simi- 
lar to that of Greek, or at least the suffixes 
in question were similar to those of Greek, 
resulting in their appearing with the same 
form, e.g. IE *yriyd > Bola [bria) ‘city’; IE 
‘ak-ya > dod [asd] ‘coltsfoot (tussilago 
farfara)’. 

b. The authors adapted the Thracian words 
morphologically in the process of rendering 
them in Greek, e.g. IE *(s)korga > oxapxn 
[skdrke]. 

c. The Thracian words that also exist as loan- 
words in Greek are adapted morphologically, 
e.g. LE *skolmd > axdApn [skalmé]; the word 
is probably of Greek origin, but if we accept 
that it is Thracian, the final -y [é] is the result 
of morphological adaptation. Of particular 
interest are the masculines in -o¢ [os], e.g. 
IE *kolm-os > CaApds [zalmds]; IE *b*ri-to- 
> Bpdtos [brites]; IE *b"rmko-s > Bouvydc 
{[brunkhds|; if we accept that IE /o/ was con- 
verted to /a/ in Thracian, we would expect 
these words to end in -a¢ [as]. Duridanov 
(1976) attributes the endings of these words 
to morphological adaptation. If this is cor- 
rect, we must accept that the adaptation took 
place when Greek still distinguished long and 
short vowels and had no masculines ending 
in -ag [as]. 


d. The Thracian words were used in their Helle- 
nized form, perhaps by Hellenized Thracians. 
In this category we can include the word 
Cetpala [zetrata / zetréa}. 


6. WORDS FORMED WITH DERIVATIONAL. 
MORPHEMES 


In some cases, Thracian words appear with 
derivational morphemes such as -aia [aia], 
eg, popmaie [rhomphaia], tetpala [zetraia); 
cpé¢ [ismds|, eg. xoAaBptopds [kolabrismds|, 
titaviapds [titanismds |; -{¢ [és], pl. -(8e¢ [ides], e.g. 
CiBvblSe¢ [2ibuthides) ‘Thracian noblewomen’ 
(-- Derivational Morphology). The word poppata, 
as we have mentioned, is probably of Greek 
origin; even if we accept that it is Thracian, the 
formation may he Greek as -ala [a/a] is also 
used in xepaia [Aeruéa] ‘any thiny projecting 
like a horn’, etc. The word Cetpala ‘pot’ is a dif- 
ferent case, being generally considered to be 
one of the most certain Thracian etymologies. 
Most scholars derive it from IE “geutr- from 
the root *g*eu- ‘pour out’. While the presence 
of /e/ in place of the expected /u/ or /eu/ has 
given rise to discussion among specialists, the 
final part of the word has not been examined. 
It was most probably formed through + analogy 
with *yutpala {khutréa] < “yutola [kAutria], a 
parallel form of xutpa [AAutra} ‘pot’, cf. Wyxtpe 
{pséktra] and \pyxtela [pséktria] ‘a scraper’. For 
the change -la [fa] > -alo [éa], cf. al8pla [aithria] 
> Maced. a8pale |adréa| (Tzitzilis, forthcom- 
ing). The words xoAaBptopds [kolabrismos] and 
titawepes [tttanismds] are probably Greek and 
not Thracian words formed on a Greek model 
(Velkova 1986), and are certainly not pure Thra- 
cian forms; see Georgiev (1977), where the word 
is derived from *g'elo-urt-smos, literally ‘firing 
of arrow’. 


7. MODERN GREEK EVIDENCE 
FOR THRACIAN 


In Thracian studies, the Thracian material at our 
disposal is usually considered to include several 
items which are found in the vocabulary of mod- 
ern Balkan languages. The proposed Thracian 
origin of these words is generally based on arbi- 
trary or doubtful etymologies, and their analysis 
has nothing to offer for a better understand- 
ing of Thracian and other ancient Balkan lan- 
guages. At the same time, no attention has been 
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paid to the indisputable fact that in the modem 
Greek dialects, in particular those of Thrace and 
Bithynia, we find a relatively significant number 
of words which, as we have already mentioned, 
have sometimes been included in the corpus of 
Thracian material: cdpmog [sdrpos] > Medieval 
oupmtv [sarpin| > Gk. dial. capni(v) [sa'rpi(n)]; 
popgaia [rhomphaia| > pougia [ru'fca], pop-pata 
[ro'ffea], and popata [ro'fea]; oxdAuyn [skdlmeé] 
> oxdpyy ['skarmi]; yaylAa [gagila] > ya(y)lAa 
[ya'(jila]; povddxns [manddkes] > Bavtaxa 
[va'ndaka]; xoAaBpitw [kolabrizd| > xovAouBelttw 
[kulu'vridzo]. It is worth noting that all the words 
in the second and third categories of Greek ele- 
ments in Thracian (seen above) are preserved in 
Modern Greek dialects. 

Regardless of their origin (Greek or Thra- 
cian) or the direction of borrowing, these words 
remain important evidence fora past situation of 
intensive, evidently unequal, language contact, 
which led to the Hellenization of the greater part 
of the Thracian population. 
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CHRISTOS TZITZILIS 


Greek Historiography, Translation 
1, INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


In Ancient Greek, the word &Aisterfa means 
‘enquiry’ of a particular subject, from present 
and past events, to mythology and science. It 
is in this way that Herodotus of Halicarnassus 
uses the word in the preface to his work, where 
he claims that he has written a presentation of 
his investigation (historiés apdédexis). Herodotus 
wrote a wide-ranging work detailing the course 
and causes of the Greco-Persian Wars of the early 
fifth-century BCE. In his search for the causes of 
this war, Herodotus includes much geographi- 
cal, ethnographical, and mythological material. 
At the same time, Herodotus claims that he 
produced his work so that men might remember 
the deeds of the Greeks and barbarians (Hdt. 1.1). 
For Herodotus, history was simultaneously a 
study of events, their causes, a memorial, and 
literature. 

Herodotus’ successor, Thucydides, compli- 
cates this definition further. Writing in his mono- 
graph on the Peloponnesian War, he claims not 
to have written Aistorfa, but a sungraphé, or 
an account (literally bought together by writ- 
ing) of the war between the Peloponnesians and 
the Athenians (Thuc. 1.1). His narrative focuses 
firmly on the causes and course of the war, strip- 
ping out much background detail and mythical 
elements (t0 muthdédes) in order to make the 
work a ktéma es aiei, or ‘a possession for all time’ 
(Thuc. 1.22). Yet even for Thucydides, there is a 
focus on memorialization. He claims that the 
Peloponnesian War was the greatest to have 
affected either the Greeks or the Barbarians (1.1). 
Furthermore, it is undeniable that the speeches 
and accounts of battle contained within this 
work represent a literary achievement. 

Throughout Antiquity, history began to form 
numerous sub-genres, such as historical mono- 
graphs, universal histories, local histories and 
chronicles, histories of Greece (hellénikd), and 
histories of foreign peoples. To these should be 
added biography. Although Plutarch, the most 
well-known of the ancient Greek biographers, 
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specifically argued that his work was distinct 
from historiography (Plut. Alexander 11-2), in 
the modern world he has been read primarily as 
a source of historical information. 

Since the Renaissance, Greek historians have 
been read in a great number of ways. They have 
been read as sources of moral exempla, as chron- 
icles of past events, and as texts with a specific 
political or didactic function, This has raised 
a number of difficulties for the translator, The 
extent to which one should attempt either to 
render the Greek closely in a modern language 
or to tmprove its ‘readability’, and whether this 
will obscure both the literary merits and the 
political force of the original, has proved to be a 
constant concern, This tension will be explored 
in this article through an examination of transla- 
tions that aimed to preserve the rhetorical force 
and political significance of the original texts. 
The article will conclude with a discussion of 
the choices made in rendering key words and 
phrases into modern European languages. 


2. RHETORICAL HISTORIOGRAPHY 


The tension between various ideas of the form 
and purpose of history have posed particular 
problems for translators. History could be seen 
as an essentially literary or rhetorical genre, 
which conformed to certain rules, or it could be 
seen as an accurate record of the past with politi- 
cal or ideological uses. When works of Greek 
history began to be translated into Latin in the 
fifteenth-century and the European vernaculars 
in the sixteenth-century, scholars and historians 
began to view the translation of historiography 
as a trade-off. Either one could attempt to make 
the translation readable by producing a text 
that departed from the original, or one could 
try and preserve the thought of the historian 
by remaining as close as possible to the Greek. 
Lorenzo Valla, who translated Herodotus and 
Thucydides into Latin, took the view that trans- 
lations were like commerce, a method through 
which knowledge from other countries could be 
transported to the West. The type of knowledge 
Valla prized was the rhetorical technique of the 
original Greek. In the preface to his translation of 
Thucydides he wrote to Pope Nicholas V: “For in 
fact Thucydides ~ if now I may to praise him — is 
among Greek historians what porphyry is among 
marbles or gold among other metals” (trans. 
Maurer; Valla 2008; Brown 20031120-128; Pires 


2007:201-148). The difficulty for Valla was that 
the literary style of both Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides did not conform to expected standards of 
Latin. Thucydides’ Greek was notoriously diffi- 
cult to understand due to his complex sentence 
structure, love of neologisms, and use of archaic 
vocabulary, whilst Herodotus’ style was praised 
as sweet and beautiful, but his subject mat- 
ter was criticized as being beneath that of his- 
tory (Cic. Orat. 12.39; Quint. Inst. 10.1.73; Bodin 
1967:49-60). Valla’s solution to this problem was 
to offer a translation that retained some ele- 
ments of the original, fused with the expected 
standards of Latin composition. This compro- 
mise did not satisfy all readers. The seventeenth- 
century French critic Pierre Daniel Heut noted 
that Valla’s Greek was insufficient to the task of 
translation, that his heart was not in the work, 
and worst of all that he did not himself meet the 
standards of Latin eloquence he had laid out in 
the Eloquentia, However, Valla’s translation of 
Thucydides enjoyed a wide manuscript transla- 
tion circulation soon after it was produced and 
would form the basis for all subsequent Latin 
translations in the sixteenth-century (Brown 
2003:121). 

In the sixteenth-century, Claude de Seyssel, a 
Savoyard bishop and ambassador, attempted to 
produce translations of the Greek historians that 
would be politically useful to the French court 
(Boone 2000:562). In his translations of Appian, 
Plutarch, Thucydides, Justin, and Eusebius, Seys- 
sel attempted to improve the French language 
through the importation of Greek vocabulary 
and rhetoric; he imagined that his translations 
would enrich French and make it more mag- 
nificent (Boone 2000:563). This was a bold claim 
because Seyssel was not working from the Greek 
originals. Instead, he translated from intermedi- 
ary Latin texts, with the aid of an exiled Byz- 
antine scholar, John Lascaris (Boone 2000:565). 
For Seyssel this was not a problem. He believed 
that he was improving French just as Greek had 
improved Latin. 

For other sixteenth-century translators, how- 
ever, a direct access to the Greek was impera- 
tive. Francesco di Soldo Strozzi was a Florentine 
scholar who produced translations of Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon in 1545 and 1550. These 
translations were intended as contributions to 
a debate over whether the Florentine or Tuscan 
dialects should become the literary language of 
Florence. Strozzi favored Tuscan and believed 
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that through translating works of ancient his- 
tory into this language he both improved the 
vernacular and made it a more useful language 
because it facilitated access to the Classics. Due 
to these overriding concerns with the improve- 
ment of language, both Seyssel and Strozzi pro- 
duced literal translations, which were often flat 
and lifeless. In their attempt to make the Greek 
comprehensible, they often obscured the literary 
merits of the original. 

The tension between translation preserving 
the rhetorical essence of the text set against the 
unadulterated thought of the historian continued 
throughout the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
centuries. Prominent amongst the belles infidels 
of late seventeenth-century France, who favored 
the improvement of the ancient originals, was 
Nicolas Perrot d'Ablancourt, whose translations 
imposed the literary style of classical French on 
the Greek historians (Zuber 1968:195-196; Mall 
2007: 9-14). His work often departed so far from 
the originals that it might be called more a para- 
phrase than an accurate translation. In 1755, the 
French scholar and dramatist Pierre de Marivaux 
launched a scathing attack on the translations 
of Ablancourt. Marivaux maintained that in 
obscuring the ancients’ perceived imperfections, 
Ablancourt had robbed his readers of part of 
the history of the human spirit (espirit humain). 
For Marivaux, human history is made up of dis- 
tinct epochs, each of which draws on previous 
epochs. Unfortunately, due to the loss of texts 
and knowledge, the current epoch had only an 
imperfect knowledge of what had passed before. 
By not translating the text faithfully, Ablancourt 
had further obscured the knowledge of previous 
apes (Marivaux 1988). 

In the nineteenth- and twentieth-centuries, 
translation increasingly became the domain of 
professional scholars working within the univer- 
sity system. This entailed a different approach 
to translation. Increasingly, readers and publish- 
ers demanded that a text be read fluently, with- 
out blemishes or difficult-to-read passages, and 
yet, still claim to reproduce the original faith- 
fully. Translators had to increasingly hide their 
work and pretend that they were reproducing 
the thoughts and style of the original author in 
a vernacular language (Venuti 1995:1). Combined 
with industrial mass publishing, this approach 
has led to more people reading Thucydides and 
Herodotus in English than had ever read them 
in Greek in Antiquity. This engagement with 


mass translations rather than the originals has 
had the curious effect that loosely translated 
quotations (for example, from Crawley’s 1874 
edition of Thucydides) have become political 
maxims attributed to the ancient historians. 
Crawley’s line from the Melian dialogue “the 
strong did what they could and the weak suf- 
fered what they must” has appeared in media as 
diverse as Hannah Arendt’s On Revolution to the 
computer game Rome Total War (5.89; Strassler 
1996:352). 


3. POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Throughout the Renaissance, works of Ancient 
Greek history were translated as sources of 
exempla, that is, as texts which contain exam- 
ples of good and bad behavior and virtue used 
in the education of political elites. The role of 
exemplarity in history is seen clearly in biog- 
raphy. Plutarch is the most significant ancient 
biographer whose works have survived, Writing 
in the first- and second-centuries CE, his Parallel 
Lives compared the life of one Greek and of one 
Roman figure. His Lives contain both good and 
bad examples of statesmen and military figures, 
These were incredibly popular texts throughout 
the Early Modern period; by 1460 all forty-eight 
Lives were available in Latin translation (Pade 
2007:15). The focus of the Lives on morality made 
them extremely useful for political and ideo- 
logical purposes, but it also posed challenges for 
the translator, because, as the details of Greek 
and Roman history became known, it became 
increasingly tempting to alter Plutarch’s origi- 
nal. For example, in the 1430’s the humanist 
scholar Guarino began working on the writings 
of Caesar. From this work, he developed a posi- 
tive image of Caesar's character and his role in 
Roman politics. When Guarino came to translate 
Plutarch’s Life of Caesar, he used this knowledge 
to adapt the original, toning down references to 
Caesar's cruelty or his role in the civil war (Pade 
2007:243—44; + Renaissance, Translation). 
Thomas Hobbes’ 1629 translation of Thucy- 
dides introduced another way to read ancient 
historiography as political thought. For Hobbes, 
Thucydides was the ‘most politic historiographer 
that ever writ’, because, rather than offering his 
direct opinions on the best form of constitu- 
tion, he reported only the facts, allowing read- 
ers to judge for themselves the true causes of 
the events he describes (Hobbes 1989:572-573). 
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Alongside this, Thucydides provided a ‘political 
anthropology’ from which readers could view 
the various emotions that governed the actions 
of men and states, such as fear, ambition, greed, 
honor and the desire to transcend ethical rules. 
This reading of Thucydides remained influen- 
tial throughout the eighteenth-century. In his 
educational treatise Emile Rousseau wrote that 
Thucydides was the ‘true model of all historians’ 
because his bare narrative of only facts forced 
the readers to judge history for themselves and 
therefore approached the value of philoso- 
phy (IV.5; Rousseau 1979:239). Pierre-Charles 
Levesque, who translated Thucydides in 1795, 
saw him as the ‘most political historian’ because 
he showed the political action ‘of people against 
people’ (Levesque 1795). 

This political reading of Thucydides placed 
an additional onus on the translator because 
now translations were reproducing knowledge 
that was intended to have a direct bearing on 
contemporary political thought. Both Hobbes 
and Levesque agreed that Thucydides’ style was 
‘severe’, that is, appropriate for history through its 
density and complexity. The difficulty was repro- 
ducing this thought in comprehensible English 
or French. For both translators the answer was 
to produce a work that remained as faithful as 
possible to the original. Levesque believed that 
his translation had reproduced the Greek as 
accurately as possible in French. He claims that 
his work is accurate, conveying both Thucydides’ 
thoughts and, where possible, maintaining the 
order of his phrases and sub-clauses (Levesque 
\795:iv). This necessitated the inclusion of 
numerous footnotes and endnotes to elucidate 
the meaning of key terms or to explain particu- 
larly tricky pieces of grammar, Aside from mak- 
ing the text more difficult to read, these notes 
point towards the fundamental problem with 
political translations of Thucydides. Levesque 
attempted to translate Thucydides in such a way 
that he was accessible as an author of the fifth- 
century BCE even to the non-specialist, thereby 
avoiding anachronism. Yet if Thucydides was to 
be read as a political thinker, it is precisely this 
anachronism that makes his text pertinent to 
contemporary political problems. 

Throughout the eighteenth- and the first half 
of the nineteenth-centuries, reproducing the 
political force of the original remained the pri- 
mary goal. This entailed successful translation 


of the original's ‘style’, as each historian was 
thought to have a particular method of con- 
veying his thought. As we have seen, Thucy- 
dides was often characterized as ‘severe’, whilst 
Herodotus was ‘sweet’ and Xenophon ‘easy and 
pleasurable’. However, in the second half of the 
nineteenth-century, translations produced by 
classicists, specifically for students, libraries and 
other classicists, began to proliferate, includ- 
ing: George Rawlinson's Herodotus (1858-60), 
Benjamin Jowett’s Thucydides (1881), and Evelyn 
Shuckburgh’s Polybius (1889). These translations 
were by no means ignorant of the political sig- 
nificance of the original, but their translators 
placed increasing emphasis on these texts as 
works from which facts about the past and histo- 
riographical models could be gleaned. 

Over the course of the nineteenth-century, 
translations of the Greek historians were pro- 
duced at an unprecedented rate. There were 
three new versions of Thucydides (compared to 
one in the eighteenth-century), seven of Herodo- 
tus, and the first complete translation of Xeno- 
phon’s works. This was because scholars were 
looking towards the Greek histories as ‘impar- 
tial narratives’ over Roman history, which, “if 
not totally false, [is] at least scandalously exag- 
gerated” (Matthew Amold, quoted in Gillespie 
2006:201). Roman historians, particularly Tacitus 
were still read, but often simply as examples 
of style. Greek historians, with their regard for 
truth and moral rectitude were felt to be the 
perfect texts for the English. This process sur- 
vived into the twentieth-century as Greek histo- 
riography continued to be translated largely by 
professional classicists. These works often had a 
definite audience in mind, often either students 
or an interested general public. 

Despite this focus on professionalism in 
translation, political concerns could still dictate 
the choices the translator made and even if a 
work should be published. Ryszard Kapuscitiski 
describes how the first translation of Herodotus 
into Polish was delayed, probably due to con- 
cems of the censor (Kapuscinski 2007:5). In the 
West, politics were equally influential on trans- 
lation practices. American scholars, for example, 
increasingly came to see in Thucydides’ bleak 
description of human nature in the Peloponne- 
sian War as an echo of their own world divided 
between the US and the Soviets. 
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4. THE TRANSLATION OF KEY TERMS 


The difficulty with anachronism is felt particu- 
larly in debates over how to translate specific 
Greek terms in historical works. Translations 
are often intended for readers with limited or no 
Greek, and have become indispensable for stu- 
dents of Ancient History and Classical Civiliza- 
tion courses. As Neville Morley has pointed out, 
certain ancient terms such as polis resist easy 
translation in works of ancient history (Morley 
2008:128-144). Polis could be translated as ‘city- 
state’, but this calls to mind the city-states of 
medieval Italy and obscures the definition of 
the Greek term, which includes both urban and 
rural areas, as well as the entire citizen body. 
Alternatively, the word could be left in the Greek 
and either glossed or the translator could assume 
that his readers understand all the connotations 
of this term. The problem is not simply how one 
should translate Greek terms into the modern 
vernacular; there is also the difficulty of how the 
translator should refer to Greek institutions. For 
example, in a translation of Thucydides, should 
Athens be referred to as a ‘city’, ‘state’, ‘country’ 
or ‘fatherland’? At different points in the text, 
each of these terms may be appropriate, yet each 
carries with it a series of modern assumptions 
that are anachronistic when applied from the 
perspective of modern Greece. 

The slippage between the ancient and mod- 
em meanings of historical terms has been a 
perennial problem in the history of the transla- 
tion of ancient Greek historians and has mani- 
fested itself in surprising ways. For example, 
the Greek words démokratia and démoai have 
received numerous translations in French, from 
‘democracy’ to ‘republic’ to ‘popular rule’. In 
1793, the French scholar Jean-Baptiste Gail pro- 
duced an edition of Pericles’ funeral speech from 
Book Two of Thucydides (2.34-46). In his trans- 
lation, the Greek words démokratia kéklétai (“we 
call [our constitution] ‘democracy’”) are trans- 
lated On a donné a ce gouvernement le nom de 
populaire (“we have given to this government 
the name ‘popular'” (Thuc. 2.31; Gail 1793:259). 
In a later reprinting of this speech, Gail dismisses 
the word ‘popular’ altogether, replacing it with 
democratique. In the context of the French Revo- 
lution, neither democracy nor popular govern- 
ment was a politically neutral term. The slippage 
between these two terms represents Gail's uncer- 
tainty about the relationship between Athenian 


democracy and the meaning of democracy in 
late eighteenth-century France. 

Translations of ancient Greek historiography 
present the translator with a unique set of prob- 
lems. Choices have to be made about whether 
the translation should be contextualized in the 
works’ original historical milieu, and if that 
attempt is made, how best to achieve that goal, or 
even whether it is possible given the difficulties 
of translating historical terms free from anach- 
ronistic meanings. The translator could attempt 
to recreate the literary merits of the original, 
but given the differences between Greek and 
Latin and the modem vernaculars, this is also 
a difficult prospect that raises questions about 
the extent to which it is possible to recreate 
Greek in readable English or French, as well as if 
making Ancient Greek readable should involve 
obscuring the original. At the same time, both 
translators and readers approached key Greek 
terms through the prism of their contemporary 
situation, as evidenced by Gail’s ambiguous atti- 
tude to the ward ‘democracy’ in Thucydides. 

There is no universally agreed standard or 
method for translating the ancient Greek histo- 
rians. This is partly due to the varieties of ancient 
historiography, the numerous approaches trans- 
lators have employed, and the numerous cul- 
tural, ideological and political contexts in which 
translators and readers have engaged with the 
ancient historians. Ultimately, this variety is not 
a weakness but attests to the continuing yital- 
ity of ancient history and has given us trans- 
lations, which have become notable works in 
themselves. 
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Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity 


1, LATE GREEK IN SICILY: THE RISE 
OF KOINE AND THE SURVIVING Doric 
FEATURES 


Defining the notion of ‘Late Greek’ in Sicily 
(henceforth: LSic.Gk.) from a chronological per- 
spective is highly problematic. In his grammati- 
cal description of the + Doric dialect of Sicily, 
Sicca (1924) considers the death of Septimius 
Severus (21 CE) as a chronological boundary: 
after this date, Greek in Sicily seems to be losing 
specific Doric peculiarities while acquiring the 
main features of the + Attic-based Koine. How- 
ever, even after the 4th c. BCE, Dorisms, espe- 
cially in phonetics, continue to appear for a long 
time. Indeed, LSic.Gk. results from the interac- 
tion between the Attic Koine, predominant in 
Sicily since the Hellenistic Age, and the previous 
local Greek varieties (+ Magna Graecia, Dialects; 


+ Sicily, Dialects in), Some typical features of 
the Doric dialect appear here as a consequence 
of the linguistic standardization following the 
political supremacy of Syracuse, which imposed 
its own linguistic variety (in the form of the so- 
called Doric mitior) upon the others (see espe- 
cially Consani 1996). The most evident Doric 
peculiarity is the preservation of + Proto-Greek 
[a:]. For instance, Dor. séma ‘sign’ still appears, 
instead of Ion.-Att. séma, in a late epigram of the 
and—3rd c. CE (Manganaro 1994208); the p.n. 
gen. sg, Naseitidos (IG XIV, 153) and Naseiana 
(Ferrua 1989, n° 64), both documented in the 
Christian epitaphs from Syracuse (— ‘Christian’ 
Greek; + Christian Greek Vocabulary), derive 
from Ndsos, the name of a Syracuse district, well 
attested in the Greek toponymy of Sicily (+ Top- 
onyms), instead of the lon.-Att. form nésos, In 
the Imperial Age, fands ‘tomb’ is documented 
in Syracuse instead of lénds (1G XIV, 150). The 
same form is also found in some real estate 
contracts from Camarina and Morgantina (for a 
survey, see Manganaro 2001—2002:321-324). For 
example, a Camarina contract shows the gen. 
pl. fanén, with the probable meaning of ‘water- 
ing troughs’, and a Morgantina contract docu- 
ments the reconstructed gen. sg. /a/nozt ‘oil mill’ 
(+ Legal Terminology). It should be noted that 
the same form lands is attested in the Mod. Gk 
varieties of S. Italy with the meaning of ‘stone 
grape press’ (+ Developments in Medieval and 
Modern Greek). 

In addition, the spread of the + Rhodian ath. 
inf. ending -mein out of the Rhodian colonies 
of Sicily, especially since the 3rd c. BCE, could 
represent the result of a political and linguistic 
homogenization process imposed by Syracuse 
(Consani 1996224). Similarly, some archaic ver- 
bal forms of Rhodian 3 pl. imp. in -nton (e.g. 
[kata]bdllonton, aphairéonton), found in the 
Tabulae Halaesinae (Hellenistic-Roman times; 
the exact date is very debatable, ranging between 
the ard c. BCE and the later Roman period, see 
Facella 2006:187ff.), and also found in the decree 
of euergesia for Neménios from Halaesa (e.g. 
anathénton, apodonton (ist c, BCE-ist c. CE); 
cf. Scibona 2009) could be attributed to similar 
causes rather than supposing the presence of 
any substrate (ethnic) elements from Gela or 
Agrigentum related to the foundation of this city 
(Prestianni Giallombardo 1999:455). 

In some public decrees of the cities of Entella 
and Nakone (ca 3rd c. BCE), the following Doric 
features are documented (Biondi zoo1): the 
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vocalic + contraction [a:] + [o:] > [a:], such as 
the one found in the gen. pl. ending -dn, e.g, 
politan ‘of the citizens’; the lack of — assibila- 
tion [ti] > (si], e.g. été 3rd pl. indic. pres. of ‘to 
be’, instead of Jon.-Att. eésé (see also the form 
poiésounti in the Tabulae Halaesinae); the sec- 
ondary long close + vowels [e:] (<ei>) and [a:] 
(<ou>), typical of Doric mitior, opposed to the 
corresponding open vowels [¢:], [a:|, typical of 
the so-called Doric severior; the ist pl. ending 
-mes, instead of -men; the personal - pronouns 
hamé, hamén, hamin, corresponding respectively 
to the Ion.-Att. forms acc. sg. emé, gen. pl. hémén, 
dat. pl. Aémin; the possessive pronoun Admds for 
lon.-Att. ems; the local + particle/+ preposition 
poti for pros; the modal particle ka instead of 
Jon.-Att. dn. The Doric future in -seitai instead 
of Att. -setaé and the relative pronoun, gen. sg. ei 
instead of Att. o#, are documented in the Tabu- 
lae Halaesinae. 

These data clearly show that the presence 
or lack of Doric features cannot be taken as 
a methodologically valid criterion to identify 
LSic.Gk. from a chronological point of view. Sim- 
ilarly, the numerous Doric features documented 
in the Mod. Gk, varieties of S. Italy cannot as 
such be taken as evidence of their direct deriva- 
tion from the language spoken in the Doric colo- 
nies of Magna Graecia (Consani 1998:106-107). 

Beside Doric features, LSic.Gk. reveals some 
other peculiarities which indicate a low variety 
as opposed to some typical Attic features of 
the Sicilian Koine, the latter representing the 
high prestige variety. Between these two oppo- 
site poles, it is possible to identify a continuum, 
inside which various degrees of formal vs. infor- 
mal language are represented. A quantitative 
analysis (Consani 1997) carried out on a sample 
of sepulchral epigraphs (3rd-6th c. CE) reveals 
that the most represented features of such a 
sub-standard linguistic variety are the follow- 
ing: iatacism (+ Vowel Changes); reduction of 
the diphthong [ai] to [e] (+ Monophthongiza- 
tion); + spirantization of voiced stops (- Con- 
sonant Changes). The first two phenomena are 
widely documented by the frequent kerte / kite 
forms instead of keitai, 3 sg. indic. pres. ‘he/ 
she lies’, found in sepulchral inscriptions. It is 
also interesting to note the frequent spelling 
of Christ's name, khristds, as khréstos, which is 
very common in the catacomb epitaphs, as well 
as forms such as hij/ariais for hiareiais and lalin 
for falein, both attested in a defixio from Lily- 
baeum (3rd—and c. BCE), which display a pre- 


served Doric [a:| and iotacism at the same time 
(Consani 2006:473). For a similar coexistence of 
archaic and innovative features, see the pronoun 
form a(u)tds (fem., gen. sg.) in a Byzantine Chris- 
tian prayer, with the post-classical reduction of 
the diphthong [au]- to [a]- in the stem and the 
preserved Doric [a:] in the ending. Note also the 
form parkaleio ({[parka'lio] or [parka'ljo]), which 
indicates, apart from jotacism, clear ubsence of 
contraction ([i]/[ j] + [o]) and reduced aperture 
of the vowel before -[o0]; both of these features 
are documented in the modern Italo-Greek vari- 
eties of Calabria (Consani 1999b:226—228). Other 
less documented low-register features are: the 
reduction of [st®] to [st]; the confusion and 
interchange between plain voiceless obstnients 
and their corresponding voiceless aspirates; the 
reduction of -ios to -is; the increased frequency 
of diminutives in -ion (+ Diminutives/Augmen- 
tatives (Syntax and Morphology)); the use of the 
form idios ‘(lit.) his (own)’ instead of autdés in 
syntax; etc. 

Some lexical idioms are also particularly 
interesting, such as the names falia ‘political 
convention’ and haliasma ‘decrees of the halia’ 
from the decrees of Entella and Nakone, well 
attested both in the Doric inscriptions of Greece 
and in the colonial West (cf. also the same term 
halia in the Halaesa inscription, IG XIV, 256.7, 8). 
Note also the term spurds ‘corn’, corresponding 
to puros, originating from Syracuse, according 
to Aelius Herodianus (cf. EM 724, 33), and the 
adj. endrkios '‘sworm agreement’, maybe a Sicilian 
variant of the most common énorkos, 

Similarly, Camarina and Morgantina contracts 
reveal some local idiomatic forms and usages, 
such as the form guas ‘fenced land’ (cf. also dat. 
sg. gtali in a sale contract from Syracuse, 4th- 
3rd c. BCE; see Dubois 2008:97-98); orphobdtas 
lit. ‘guardian of orphans’; /aura ‘street’ (see also 
the plural form faurarkhoi ‘vici magistratts’ in 
a public inscription from Tauromenium, late 
and—end of ist c. BCE) or émbasi(s) ‘entrance’, 
The latter two words are still documented in 
modern Italo-Greek varieties with similar mean- 
ings. In the Tabulae Halaesinae some hapax 
legomena or rare words can also be found: agrié- 
laion ‘wild olive tree’, also attested in modern 
Italo-Greek varieties; akhrdda ‘wild pear tree’; 
drumos ‘coppice’; elaiokdmion, interpreted in dif- 
ferent manners (‘olive tree grove’, ‘nursery of 
olive trees’, ‘oil mill’) (+ Phytonyms (Names of 
Trees)); the them. form Adlon (acc. sg.) ‘garden; 
barnyard’, corresponding to Att. Ad/é | Adlon; 
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pualol (nom. pl.) ‘washtubs’; the two deriva- 
tives (+ Derivational Morphology) of Gk. rhous 
‘stream’, roidion/roeidion, and roiskos; skdna, 
maybe a ‘granary’ or a ‘hay loft’; skaphid ‘trench’; 
the hapax legomenon form turridion, diminu- 
tive of tursis/turris ‘tower’ and so on (Dubois 
1989:234-—248). 


2. GREEK AND LATIN IN SICILY: 
LINGUISTIC INTERFERENCES 


The second most remarkable peculiarity of post- 
Classical Greek in Sicily concerns its interaction 
with other linguistic varieties documented in the 
island, particularly with Latin (+ Language Con- 
tact; +Greek/Latin Bilingualism; + Greek and 
Latin). We will begin our analysis with some spe- 
cific linguistic phenomena, which can presumably 
be considered facts of langue, that is to say phe- 
nomena involving the whole linguistic system. 
The vocalic system, after the loss of phono- 
logical quantity (+ Syllable Weight), shows the 
above-mentioned iotacism. Nevertheless, in both 
stressed (+ Stress) and unstressed - syllables, 
some graphic interchanges between <e> and <y> 
might represent a confusion between [e] and [i] 
(Melazzo 1984:46ff.). This graphic confusion is 
also documented in Ptolemaic > papyri and in 
some areas characterized by intense bilingual- 
ism, such as Egypt (- Bilingualism in Hellenistic 
Egypt), where such a conflation could be due 
to the double phonetic realization of <y>, pro- 
nounced both as [e] and [e]. These two sounds 
could overlap with one another, which explains 
their merging. However, this explanation cannot 
be applied to the phenomena of the Late Impe- 
rial period, when <> was already definitely pro- 
nounced as [i]. Melazzo (1984:50) convincingly 
ascribes this confusion to the influence exerted 
by the vocalic system of Latin over the vocalic 
system of Greek: the four Late Latin front vowels 
{e], (e], [i], [i] corresponded to only two Greek 
vowels [e] and [i], so that Gk. [e] (= <e>) could 
be conflated with [i] (= <>) in a Graeco-Latin 
diasystem where there was a close phonetic 
proximity between /e/ (= [e]) and /i/ (=[j]). 
Greek influence on Latin can be found in 
the raising of Latin mid-vowels towards the 
high ones. One more form which can be added 
to Melazzo's examples (both for stressed and 
unstressed syllables) is pésa, with a probable 
meaning ‘firewood’, documented in a Greek 


public inscription of 434 CE commemorating 
the renovation of the Thermae of Achilles in 
Catania (Korhonen 2004157). The origin of this 
form is the plural of Lat. pensum, preserved in 
the modern Sicilian feminine form pisa with 
the meaning, among others, ‘unit of weight cor- 
responding to 4 or 5 quintals’ (referring to fre- 
wood). This vocalic closure could be related to 
the beginning of a long process which seems to 
have led to the so-called pentavocalic ‘Sicilian 
vocalism’, derived from a previous heptavocalic 
one, as a result of the contact with the Late 
Greek vacalic system (Fanciullo 1997). The same 
can be said about the p.n. Noumerion in a Greek 
defixio from Lilybaeum (grd—2nd c. BCE), from 
Lat. Numerius, with Lat. [e] spelt by Gk. <y> = [i] 
(Consani 2006:472). 

Further evidence of the Latin influence on 
Greek can be seen in the vocalic + prothesis 
before the cluster s + cons., for instance in the 
p.n. Estélén (1G XIV, 13), Ispés (= Lat. Spes, IG XIV, 
48) etc. This phenomenon, also documented in 
the Greek varieties spoken in Ancient Anatolia, 
might have originated in Sicily due to interfer- 
ence with Vulgar Latin, the latter being character- 
ized by the regular occurrence (and attestation) 
of this phenomenon (Consani 1999a). However, 
one ought to note that the vocalic prothesis in 
LSic.Gk. and in Greek spoken in Anatolia in the 
{mperial period could represent two parallel but 
independent developments. 

Another case of linguistic interference has to 
ilo with the names of the decads (+ Numerals), 
particularly from 30 to go, e.g. trianta instead 
of tridkonta ‘thirty’, sardkonta for tessarakonta 
‘forty’, pententa for pentékonta ‘fifty’; etc. In the 
beginning, these forms appear in the peripheral 
areas of the Greek linguistic domain, such as the 
E. Aegean, Egypt, Epirus, but mainly in the West, 
especially in Rome and in Sicily. The hypothesis 
of a direct influence by similar Vulgar Latin syn- 
copated forms (~ Syncope), such as trienta, can- 
not be supported, due to the contemporaneous 
diffusion of these Greek forms both in the West 
and in the East, which excludes the possibility 
of a progressive spread of such a feature from 
the bilingual Graeco-Latin West to the East. An 
alternative hypothesis (Consani 2006:476ff.) con- 
siders these forms as Greek developments rein- 
forced by their contact with Latin. This theory 
can justify the spread of this novel pattern of 
numerals only in those areas (Rome and Sicily) 
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where the influence between these two varieties 
was more evident. 

Some other case studies based on the cata- 
comb epitaphs can be used as evidence of this 
extended contact. 

The Latin adverbial expression (+ Adverbs; 
+ Adverbial Constituents) of numeric approxi- 
mation plus minus, attested since the 1st c. BCE, 
is reproduced in the form of the similar Greek 
expression pléon élatton (Feissel 1981), which 
is also documented in some Sicilian catacomb 
epitaphs from Syracuse in the form plio(n) élat- 
ton (see e.g. IG XIV, 177; Ferrua 1989, n. 84a), and 
in Catania in the form plio éttd (Ferrua 1989, 
n° 405a). 

The names of the months ‘January’ and ‘Feb- 
ruary’ are attested in Med.Gk. as /endris instead 
of fanoudrios (< Class. Lat. Januarius) and Phe- 
brarios instead of Phebroudrios (< Class. Lat. 
Februarius). In the form Jendris, the change 
[ ja]- > [je]- and the loss of internal -[ou]- can 
hardly be explained by means of a Greek pho- 
netic development. The hypothesis of a Latin 
influence in the form of words such as Janarius, 
Genarius, Genaras is confirmed by the fact that 
the most ancient evidence of the type Jendrios | 
lendris comes from the bilingual area of Sicily 
(especially from Syracusan catacombs where it 
is also attested as a proper noun). Likewise, 
the type Phebrdrios is especially frequent in the 
West (a form Phebrarion is attested in three epi- 
taphs from Syracuse), and a derivation from Lat. 
Febrarius is very likely (Feissel 1981:145ff.). 

In a Syracusan inscription of the Roman 
period (IG XIV, 40), an appellative Erasmios ‘(lit.) 
lovely’, which can be considered a loan transla- 
tion (+ Calques) of Lat. fepidus, is added to the 
+ personal names Leosthénés Lépidos, the former 
being a Greek name and the latter a Latin one. 

In addition, one ought to note Vulcatia Teren- 
tia's epithaph (IG XIV, 45) which contains a for- 
mulaic expression of praise, eusebes kai agathe, 
a loan translation of Lat. pia et bona ‘pious and 
good’ (Consani 2006:476). 

The Greek invocation of the gods (~ Theo- 
nyms (Names of Gods)), Theol katakhthénioi, 
might represent the (influence of the) Latin invo- 
cation of the Dei Mani (Korhonen 2004:90, 118). 
This is confirmed by the fact that this expression 
is more frequently attested in Catania (in pagan 
epitaphs) than in Syracuse, where Latin influ- 
ence was weak. 


Finally, some Greek names show remainders 
of Latin morphology. For example, the gen. pl. 
of the proper name Bolimario(n), attested in 
an epitaph from Syracuse (Ferrua 1989, n. 146), 
is an original craft name from ddlimos, an ancient 
Sicilian noun for ‘lead’ (cf. common Greek 
mdlubdos, but also Delphian and Epidaurian 
bolimos), with the Latin suffix -arius clearly rec- 
ognized in the ending (Arena 2008:141); for a 
similar Graeco-Latin formation, see the mock- 
ing term psewdokamindri ‘pseudo-potter’ in an 
inscription from Occhio di Pellaro (RC), which 
shows the Lat. suffix -arius and the voc. ending 
-l, following the Lat. paradigm of names such 
as filius (Consani 1995:202). See also the above- 
mentioned p.n. Naseiana (Ferrua 1989, n° 64), 
which displays the derivative Lat. suffix -(e)ianus 
(f. -(e)iana) (> Latin Loanwords in Greek). 

Catacomb epitaphs also testify to some cases 
of interference with Hebrew (+Greek and 
Hebrew) (Ferrua 1938). The expression “in the 
breast (en kdlpois) of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob", 
attested in Criside'’s inscription in St. Johan's cat- 
acomb in Syracuse, in Eutychius’ inscription from 
the St. Agatha coenobium in Catania (IG XIV, 
536), and in a Syracusan epitaph, derives from 
the funeral service. It could refer to a Hebrew 
image of the Afterworld (see St. Luke’s Gospel 
16, 19~31), although its use is not confined exclu- 
sively to the Hebrew epigraphic tradition. The 
reference to ‘compliance with the law’ (entolé) 
could represent another Jewish influence, as it 
is also the case with the expression parthkénos 
agnotaté in the epitaph of Macaria Evangelide 
and the names of certain days such as paraskeue 
(lit. ‘preparation’) ‘the day before Saturday’ and 
sabbatois (dat. pl.) ‘Saturday’ in the St. Agatha 
inscription (IG XIV, 524) (+ Jewish Greek). 

Finally, another case of interference with 
a Semitic language is the pattern of numer- 
als above ten. In some documents (Prestianni 
Giallombardo 1999:452-453, see e.g. IG XIV, 
352, 422-430), such numerals show a so-called 
‘pseudo-rising’ pattern, namely the unit precedes 
tens and hundreds, both in the acrophonic and 
the alphabetic systems. The origin of this numer- 
ical pattern dates back to an older time and must 
be attributed to interference with the Phoeni- 
cian and Punic graphic systems, both widely 
documented in Sicily, which, in a typical fashion 
for Semitic languages, follow a retrograde writ- 
ing style, i.e. from right to left (Nenci 1995). 
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3. GREEK AND LATIN IN SICILY: 
METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


The relation between Greek and Latin repre- 
sents a key problem not only for the linguistic 
history of Sicily in Late Antiquity and in the 
Byzantine period, but also for the subsequent 
developments of the later Italo-Romance variet- 
ies in these areas. Given a much higher number 
of Greek epigraphs in comparison to Latin ones 
(at least until the mid-5th c. CE), many schol- 
ars have argued that Greek, rather than Latin, 
was the predominant language, thus denying a 
continuous presence of Latin in Sicily after the 
Imperial period. In particular, Gerhard Rohlfs’s 
thesis of a recent ‘Neo-Romanization’ of Sicily 
and §. Calabria (Rohlfs 1933), was based on the 
numerical prevalence of Greek epitaphs found 
in the catacombs of Syracuse (mid-4th c. CE-late 
5th c. CE), which represent approximately 90% 
of the total number. Latin inscriptions are mostly 
related to officers, foreigners coming from the 
continent or from Africa. On the other hand, 
many scholars, particularly Italian, sometimes 
driven by a spirit of nationalism, have supported 
the existence of Latin in these territories a tem- 
poribus antiquis, thus minimizing the role of 
Greek (see Fanciullo 1997 for a well-documented 
survey). Limited knowledge of language inter- 
ference phenomena until the mid-zoth century 
sharpened the debate and indirectly ‘sanctioned’ 
opposite views. 

Moreover, conclusions based on a mere quan- 
titative analysis would not allow us to iden- 
tify with certainty the predominant spoken 
language (> Written versus Spoken Language). 
Epigraphic documentation cannot be a faithful 
snapshot of reality since it represents at best 
indirect evidence; thus, it must be considered 
together with other socio-cultural phenomena 
(Prag 2002), Among other things, we should 
keep in mind that material of this sort is statisti- 
cally irrelevant in comparison to the vast figures 
of an entire linguistic community. For instance, 
Korhonen (2004:117) has collected 223 pagan and 
i50 Christian epitaphs from Catania, a very lim- 
ited number when compared to the number of 
people living there, approximately a population 
of 10.000 until the 5th c. CE, Furthermore, the 
ratio between Greek and Latin inscriptions can 
vary with the increase of the number of finds: for 
example, in Messina it was possible to document 
13 Latin and 19 Greek inscriptions before the 


excavations of Paolo Orsi in 1914, whereas now 
we may count a new corpus of 29 inscriptions, 17 
Latin and 12 Greek (Bitto 2001:18-19). 

Indeed, a more thorough analysis of the 
data could lead us to considerably different 
conclusions. 


4. SOCIOLINGUISTIC DISTRIBUTION 


It is often a highly problematic scholarly enter- 
prise to attempt to determine the role of two 
varieties at different degrees of the sociolinguis- 
tic scale, the predominance of any of them, their 
diatopic, diastratic and diaphasic distribution, 
the type of social mixing, the nature of bilin- 
gualism as well as a number of diglottic compe- 
tence phenomena (~ Language and Variation in 
Greece). 

A useful analysis (Prag 2002) examines a sam- 
ple of lapidary inscriptions found in Sicily, from 
the 7th c. BCE to the 7th c. CE, including, among 
others, 795 Greek inscriptions and 758 Latin 
inscriptions. Some very interesting conclusions 
can be drawn by placing these data on maps 
and diagrams: the areal distribution of Greek in 
comparison to Latin confirms the predominance 
of the former on the eastern part, especially in 
the SE. 

Nevertheless, we have to consider the fact 
that the highest number of catacomb epigraphs 
is concentrated in this area and that these fig- 
ures are particularly high when compared with 
the small number of locations in which they 
were found. 

According to Ferrua, the best connoisseur of 
Sicilian catacomb — epigraphy, in the 4th-5th 
c. CE, Greek was still the dominant spoken lan- 
guage to the east of the Agrigento-Termini Imer- 
ese line. In his discussion of the language used 
by the Sicilian Church in the 4th and 5th c. CE, 
Varvaro (1981:52ff.) claims that it was predomi- 
nantly Greek in the cities of the eastern coastal 
area, and by majority Latin on the western side 
of the island, In fact, Latin seems to be more 
widespread in some cities of W. Sicily, such 
as Termini Imerese, Palermo and Marsala, For 
instance, only 15% of 200 inscriptions found 
at Termini Imerese, dating back the Imperial 
period, are Greek. This ratio of Greek to Latin 
is very similar in the 85 inscriptions found in 
Palermo, perhaps due to the presence of other 
languages spoken in the western area. Palermo 
was a Phoenician foundation and Marsala a 
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Carthaginian one; Termini Imerese was close to 
the Carthaginian sphere of influence and had a 
somewhat mixed population. It is not known to 
what extent Punic was used in W. Sicily in the 
early and middle Roman Imperial period, but 
Apuleius’ appellative of the Sicilians in the 2nd c. 
CE as trilingues (Met. X1,5,2) seems to indicate the 
persistence of such a language in commen par- 
lance in this area. Whatever the effective use and 
distribution of these three languages in W. Sicily 
may have been, Greek seems to be disappearing 
in the Late Empire: when the bishop Paschasinus 
of Lilybaeuwm attended the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451 CE, he needed a Greek interpreter. 

Prag’s conclusions relying on the distribution 
of Latin epigraphs are particularly interesting, 
They are diatopically concentrated (mainly) in 
the Roman coloniae founded in the Augustan 
period and diachronically cover a short period 
of time. No location which was not a colonia has 
produced more Latin than Greek inscriptions, 
with the exception of Halaesa. Finally, one ought 
to note that the sites which have provided more 
Latin than Greek inscriptions have produced 
significantly more documentation. In the light 
of these data, the romanization of Sicily needs to 
be considered from a different perspective. 

Moreover, the persistence of Greek in some 
cultural contexts may attest to its different role 
in comparison to that of Latin. The Sicilian 
Firmicus Maternus, who was active in the second 
quarter of the 4th c. CE, wrote his works in Latin, 
but his choice can be considered an exception, 
given that alj of the important Sicilian-born writ- 
ers wrote in Greek. Medical science (- Medi- 
cal Vocabulary) preserved the Greek (- Ionic) 
tradition, as shown e.g. by the use of the form 
‘étér instead of iatér until the Byzantine Age: cf., 
for instance, the funerary epigram of Montands 
which dates back to the and c. CE. (Manganaro 
1994105). Similarly, other intellectual profes- 
sions are mostly mentioned in the Greek rather 
than the Latin epigraphs, even after the Classical 
period: in 16 inscriptions of the post-classical 
period where such professions and/or activities 
are quoted, only 2 are Latin while 1q come from 
the more Hellenized eastern area. However, 
the ‘money professions’ are chiefly quoted in 
Latin epigraphs, under the drive of the Roman 
‘agrarian culture’. Finally, trade names appear 
very late in the Sicilian epigraphy, and mostly in 
Greek inscriptions coming from the eastern area, 
presumably because of the influence exerted 


here by Christianity in favor of the human labor 
(Rizzo 198q). 

A biometric analysis conducted on a sample 
of 185 deceased people, on the basis of 623 epi- 
graphs from the Syracusan catacombs between 
the 4th and 5th c. CE (Sgarlata 1991), shows that 
life expectancy inferred from these data is very 
different to that from other areas of the Empire 
(29.7 years compared to approximately 23 years 
in Rome, 37.4 in Spain and 46.7 in Africa), but 
it is similar to the numbers from Greece, Asia 
and Illyria. These differences could reflect dif- 
ferent commemorative patterns and epigraphic 
customs influenced by the ethnic substratum, 
which was Greek in the case of Syracuse. 

Another sociolinguistic aspect is related to 
the language used in official documents and 
in the administrative field. Inscriptions dedi- 
cated to emperors and other members of the 
imperial family are mostly Latin, but the well- 
known inscription of Iallia Bassiana (IG XIV, 
1091), erected in Rome by the people of Tau- 
romenium (ca. 200 CE) is written in Greek, thus 
attesting to the promotion of Hellenism in §. 
Italy in the High Empire. The use of Greek terms, 
such as boulé and démos, reveals a terminol- 
ogy “which totally ignores the existence of a 
Roman charter” (Wilson 1990:316). In Catania, 
public Latin findings exceed the number of the 
Greek ones: since the foundation of the colonia 
up until Late Antiquity, 9 out of 10 inscriptions 
referring to municipal life are Latin (Korhonen 
2004:116). Nevertheless, in the same city, the 
magistrate Zosymianeides Severus is praised 
in a fourth-century Greek verse inscription for 
his role as agdnotheter ‘Steward of the Games’. 
This title could indicate the use of Greek in 
spoken language to refer to such magistracies 
(Wilson 1990:315). In addition, the large marble 
inscription commemorating the renovation of 
the Thermae of Achilles (434 CE, see § 2) and 
containing the edict of consularis Fldbios Phé- 
fix kumathios (IG XIV, 455) is written in Greek 
(Korhonen 2004:216-117; 154-157), presumably 
with the purpose to make the text more acces- 
sible to a wider public. In Syracuse, presum- 
ably, Greek was the language of politics during 
the Late Empire. Even in Western cities, where 
Latin seems to be predominant in comparison to 
Greek, the latter reappears in official documents 
trom the ath c. CE onwards. 

Another difference between Greek and Latin 
concems language use in rural areas, and in 
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the countryside in general, as opposed to urban 
areas. Manganaro (1993) underlines the use of 
Latin as the official language in the main cities 
of Sicily in the 4th c, CE, both as a consequence 
of deductions and under the effect of Jus Latii, 
whereas the use of Greek seems to have been 
more widespread in the pagi (‘villages’). Among 
other things, he refers to the language used in 
the theater, which represents another indication 
of the sociolinguistic trends in urban areas: for 
instance, in the amphitheater of Syracuse the 
names of the cavea seats in the znd c. CE (but 
also later, i.e., in the 3rd—gth c. CE) are mainly 
Latin; in Palermo, an anonymous writer com- 
memorates in a Latin inscription the shows he 
performed (CIL X, 7295) etc. However, there 
are some rural Greek churches in small villages, 
such as Chiaramonte Gulfi (RG) in St. Nicho- 
las district, Treppiedi di Modica (RG), Palazzolo 
Acreide (SR), Ferla (SR), where Christian deacons 
and presbyters were busy converting pagans. 

Varvaro (1981:55—f.) claims that the coun- 
tryside was more Latin-speaking than Greek- 
speaking during the Christian Age. This might 
be due to both the later development of Chris- 
tianity in the rural areas, and the expansion of 
the ecclesiastic property too, especially of the 
Roman Church, which aimed at creating strong 
relations between the peasants and the Roman 
clergy, who were very interested in converting 
and maintaining their own parishes. 

All these sociolinguistic variables should not 
be interpreted in a rigid way. For instance, the 
diatopic predominance of Greek over Latin in 
the eastern parts does not necessarily involve its 
exclusive presence in that area. A very interest- 
ing example of this fact is the well-known Latin 
inscription devoted to the virgin Zoe, found at 
Cozzo Cicirello (RG), dated approximately to the 
6th c, CE. Although its interpretation is uncer- 
tain, the text reveals features of a Vulgar Latin 
variety spoken in that area. This fact could rep- 
resent a typical reaction of an endangered com- 
munity, which used its own language to react 
against a predominant language. Most important 
of all, this phenomenon implies the effective use 
of Latin until such a late age in a Hellenized area 
(+ Language Policies; + Attitudes to Language). 

To conclude, our linguistic evidence testi- 
fies to the coexistence of two (and occasionally 
three) languages in Late Antique Sicily. This 
linguistic reality reflects an ethnic and social 
melting pot, a constant element in the history of 
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Sicily, not only in antiquity but also in the Byz- 
antine, Arab and Norman times, i.e., until at least 
the late Middle Ages. The picture of Sicily in the 
context of the Roman Empire as a marginal, 
socially static and poor island, an impression 
emerging from a certain historiography, does 
not correspond to reality, at least in the first 
centuries of the Christian era. Sicily appears as a 
land with a high degree of urbanization, with an 
industrious rural landscape, populated by many 
praedia, vici, emporia, sometimes villae, and with 
an extensive road network (Manganaro 1988). 
The evidence shows a multifaceted social net- 
work, which must have strongly influenced the 
formation of a Graeco-Latin diasystem. 
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ALESSANDRO De ANGELIS 


Greek Lexicon in Western Languages 
1. GENERAL REMARKS 


The extent to which Ancient Greek contributed 
to both the formation and the evolution of west- 
em European languages is difficult to define 
exactly. Firstly, Greek influence has occurred 
over long periods of complex and uninterrupted 
contacts between Greek and western Mediterra- 
nean languages, starting in the and millennium 
BCE or perhaps earlier. Secondly, these influ- 
ences very frequently took place through the 
interposition or mediation of other languages, 
as shown by the role of Etruscan in the case 
of Latin (+ Greek and Latin), of Latin among 
Romance languages, and of French in English or 
German. Thirdly, various sociolinguistic stages 
of each language have been affected by diffu- 
sion of Greek lexical items from antiquity to the 
present day. On a synchronic level, Greek words 
are found, to various degrees, in the colloquial 
language as well as among scientific-technical 
fields throughout West European languages. But 
even within scientific-technical terminology, 
Greek vocabulary and word formation has had 
a different impact in each domain (e.g. botani- 
cal terminology is very different from medical 
terminology in its use of Greek terms, consider- 
ing each from the Roman period up to the words 
used in modern times). Fourthly, Greek influ- 
ences in the modern European lexicon result 
from a multitude of factors and stratified inter- 
actions between the North European and Medi- 
terranean languages throughout the ages, from 
ancient, to medieval, to modern times. Word for- 
mation on the basis of Ancient Greek lexicon is 
one of the most distinctive areas of convergence 
among the West European languages, which 
are now spreading into new continents. Finally, 
Greek influences in western European languages 
consist of an extraordinarily rich variety of types 
of linguistic interference: borrowings (whether 
direct or indirect) of both lexical and morpho- 
logical items; loan translations in compounding 
as well as in noun phrases; semantic calques; and 
autonomous derivatives or new words coined by 
means of ancient morphemes or Jexemes, whose 
original function has frequently changed or been 
reinterpreted. 

For these reasons, the Greek influence on 
the western European languages can be con- 
sidered among the most important factors both 
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for their constant evolution and for the unifying 
effects of convergence processes and reciprocal 
interactions among languages that are culturally 
und geographically related with one another. 
Terms of Greek origin, like Eng. plastic, ideal, 
dialog, electric, elastic, etc., are part of the ordi- 
nary vocabulary common to the major western 
languages, words that no speaker can afford to 
ignore. Almost no speaker of any European lan- 
guage can avoid awareness of either the use of 
prefixes arising from Ancient Greek lexemes like 
micro-, auto-, hyper-, poly-, mono-, etc., or the 
grammatical function of nominal morphemes 
like -ism in the formation of abstract and intel- 
lectual concepts (such as in Eng. idealism, social- 
ism), -ist marking professional names (as in Eng. 
dentist), -ess marking sex distinction (e.g. distin- 
guishing Eng. princess from prince), -ic (as in the 
Eng. adjective bronchitic related with brunchitis 
and bronchus). The widespread diffusion of these 
elements in word formation throughout modern 
western European languages gave way to a func- 
tionally and semantically common system called 
(by means of Greek items in German) grdcoid 
Esperanto ‘Greek-shaped esperanto' (Dornseiff 
1964:302). 

On the other hand, the Greek lexicon is also 
an extraordinary resource for differentiating 
European languages: that is, Greek appears as 
a means of divergence processes. For instance, 
the designation of the 'chemist's shop’ is made 
by different Greek words in the main languages 
of Europe, such as the Romance languages (Fr. 
pharmacie; It. farmacia; Sp. farmacia < Gk. phar- 
makon), Germ. Apotheke (< Gk. apothéké). Even 
the English terminology chemist and pharmacy, 
pharmacology, pertaining to the same semantic 
field, arises from different Greek lexemes reached 
through distinct paths: chemist (like chemis- 
try and chemical, in parallel to Fr. chinique, 
It. chimica) originated from Medieval Latin 
alchemia derived from Arabic al-kémiyd, which 
comes frum Hellenistic Greek Ahyme(a (Adrados 
2009). Thus the (Medieval) Arabic intermediary 
al-kémiya of a Greek word produced two distinct 
lexical families in modern European languages, 
such as English chemist, chemistry, chemical 
and alchemy, alchemist, ulchemistic, respectively. 
Moreover, the English morphemes employed in 
these word formations are of Greek origin, albeit 
through the medium of Latin, namely -ist < Gk. 
-istés, -stry < Gk. -istria, -ic < Gk. ikés (coincid- 
ing with Latin -icus), In the same way the Greek 


lexicon can be used to differentiate the Romance 
languages from each other, such as Jt. mela < Gk. 
melon ‘apple’; It. ziv, Sp. tio < Gk. theios ‘uncle’, 
different from Fr. pomme and oncle which con- 
tinue Lat. pomum and avunculus, respectively; 
Sp. adelfa < Gk. ddphné ‘oleander’ (through the 
mediation of Medieval Arabic), different from 
Fr. faurier-rose and \t. oleandro, a Late Latin 
deformation (i.e. fauridendron) of a Greek com- 
pound (i.e. rhodédendron), also adopted by Eng. 
oleander. 

The invention of the bike in the tgth c. pro- 
duced two distinct appellations inspired by the 
Ancient Greek Jexicon: the famous Homeric 
compound dkupous ‘fast-footed’ was the model 
for vélocipede (now shortened in Fr. vélo), 
whereas the hybrid compound bicycle (< Lat. 
bi- + Gr. kuklos ‘wheel’) was adopted by Eng. 
bicycle > bike and It. bicicletta (shortened bici), 
and literally translated in Germ. Zweirad. The 
derivative cyclist as a professional term, com- 
mon to Fr. cycliste and It. ciclista, is also based 
on Greek items (kuklos + -istés); but in this case, 
the lexical basis cycl- is semantically distinct 
from other continuators of the word kiklos in 
modern languages, such as Eng. cycle, Fr. cycle, 
It. ciclo, which are employed for metaphorical 
meanings. 

Semantic changes distinguish modern reflexes 
of Ancient Greek lexicon. For instance, {t. nar- 
cotico (< ndrké ‘torpor, paralysis’ + morpheme 
-tikds) was introduced in Italian medical termi- 
nology after the Renaissance with the meaning 
‘medicine for sleeping’ and then in the 17th c. 
was ousted by sonnifero which was constructed 
using Latin items (Marazzini 2002:352). Now, 
owing to the English use of narcotics and nar- 
cos, in today’s Italian narcotico refers to ‘drugs’, 
also shortened in compounds like narco-traffico, 
narco-dollari. \n igth-c. chirurgical terminol- 
ogy the term anestetico was adopted, which is 
identical to Eng. anaesthetic and connected to 
anaisthésfa, changing Its old meaning of ‘insen- 
sitivity in the philosophical sense (as attested 
in Plato). 

The presence of Greek in European languages 
not only perpetuated lexemes directly inherited 
from Ancient Greek, but it also renewed mor- 
phological patterns in word formation. During 
the 2oth c. Ancient Greek morphemes (passed 
via Latin) in the Romance languages became 
extremely productive in the formation of new 
lexical] items, enriching the basic vocabulary, as 
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shown by these Greek morphemes’ combining 
with Latin bases (e.g. Eng. dent-ist; social-ism; 
jfaun-istic), Moreover, Greek lexical items had an 
important typological impact on today’s Euro- 
pean languages, in that they introduced new 
principles of word formation by forming new 
words in a way that blurred the border between 
compounding and affixation, with words con- 
taining as micro-, macro-, philo-, phobo-, and the 
like (see section 5 below). However, synchronic 
diffusion of Greek elements among modern 
languages does not match their synchronic or 
diachronic use in antiquity, since all these mor- 
phological items experienced various functional 
shifts and usages not only during the history of 
Greek but also in the Medieval and pre-modern 
periods. 

Syntactical combinations of Greek items also 
present a force of unificatory attraction among 
the languages of Western Europe. For instance, 
a noun phrase like Eng. political system, which 
can be literally translated into the main Euro- 
pean languages (e.g. Fr. systéme politique, Germ. 
politische Systeme, It. sistema politico, Sp. sistema 
politico), is based on Greek lexical items, but it 
does not exactly corresponds to some ancient 
expression. Greek authors use different expres- 
sions corresponding to our concept of political 
system, such as politeia (Plato, Aristotle, etc.), 
sustéma démokratias (Polybius) or sustéma 
koindn (Strabo). 

Therefore, when considering the use and dif- 
fusion of Greek lexical items in modern lan- 
guages, two main points deserve to be stressed: 
a) the development of Greek elements for auton- 
omous word formation in each language and as 
a unifying factor of linguistic convergence, and 
b) the role of Greek in sociolinguistically differ- 
ent stages of each language. The Greek contribu- 
tion to the formation of the basic vocabulary 
of European languages is more debatable and 
controversial than the Greek presence in the 
technical and the intellectual domains. 

In conclusion, sketching a history of Greek 
items present in modem languages is an 
extremely complicated task that involves not 
only the legacy of Greek itself, but also the syn- 
chronic use and the diachronic evolution of 
Greek elements in the frame of a linguistic his- 
tory of Europe. Consequently, the diffusion and 
development of the Greek lexicon form a more 
or less considerable part of the history of each 
European language and of the reciprocal rela- 
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tionships among languages from both European 
and Mediterranean perspectives over the last 
four millennia. 


2. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 


The Greek influences on western Mediterranean 
languages came about as the result of complex 
historical facts and many-sided aspects of lin- 
guistic processes, The appearance of Greek items 
in modern languages follows the varying paths of 
their arrival and is the product of various stages 
of their evolution, sometimes over several mil- 
lennia. The roots of Greek influence in western 
Mediterranean languages date back to at least 
the and millennium BCE, as a consequence of 
Mycenaean settlements in the southern regions 
of Italy and of the trade of Mycenaean products 
along the Tyrrhenian coasts. However, no lin- 
guistic evidence exists to support the possibility 
of direct linguistic contacts between Greek and 
the Italic languages during this period. There 
have been etymological attempts to trace var- 
ious semantic fields of Latin vocabulary (e.g. 
agriculture, commerce, military, everyday tools) 
back to a Mycenaean origin (Peruzzi 1982). For 
instance, the comparison of Lat. cuspis, vervac- 
tum and fides with Myc. qi-si-pe-e (xiphos), Myc. 
wo-wo “a-ki-ti-to (“worwon aktiton) and sphidé, 
respectively, matches no regular phonetic or 
morphological rules because of two main fac- 
tors: a) the precise phonetic status represented 
by the syllabic writing of the Mycenaean docu- 
ments (+ Mycenaean Script and Language); and 
b) the inconsistent treatment of each word, a fact 
that prevents any regularity in sound correspon- 
dence. Also, for other languages of ancient Italy, 
“it is impossible to determine to what extent a 
Greek loan-word dates from the pre-colonial 
period” (de Simone 2007:787). 

Greek colonization of the West, along with 
the diffusion of alphabetic writing in the early 
ist millennium BCE, resulted in a massive and 
systematic influx of both common Greek lexi- 
con and onomastics into various languages of 
the Italian peninsula. Two main domains are 
affected by the earliest Greek loanwords in the 
pre-Roman languages of Italy: the ‘technical’ 
terminology of everyday life tools, such as pot- 
tery terms, e.g. Etr. culena, Sabell. culcfna < Gk. 
kulikhna; Ett. proyum < Gk. prékhous; quoum 
< Gk. kothon; leytum(za) < Gk. lékuthos, and 
religious and mythological names, such as Aplu 
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< Gk. Apdllon; Vikare < Gk. wikaros, Velparun 
< Gk. welpanor (+ Greek and Etruscan). 


Significantly, despite the multiple waves of 


Greek colonization and their varied ~ dialects, 
al] of the pre-Roman Italian used a common 
collective name to designate the Greeks and the 
Greek language, from the Archaic period onward. 
This name is preserved by the Latin Graecus, 
which passed on into modern languages. The 
variants Graiko- and Grai(w)o-, attested in Etrus- 
can, Venetic, Messapic and Sabellian before 
Roman influence on these languages, arise from 
the designation for ‘Greek’ (Graikoi and Graioi, 
respectively), which may have originated dur- 
ing the pre-colonial or the early colonial period 
(Durante 1978). 

The local languages of pre-Roman Italy are 
characterized by multiple paths of contact with 
Greek, which involved various strategies of lin- 
guistic interference. Forms of different prov- 
enance were borrowed from different Greek 
dialects into the various Italic languages: for 
example, Apollo's name was borrowed into the 
Sabellian languages from the Doric form Apéllan 
(e.g. Osc. Appelluneis, gen. sg.), while literary 
Latin adopted the Ionic(-Attic) form Apdilon 
> Apollo. The Doric form, however, was not 
entirely unknown to the history of Latin; Fes- 
tus’ gloss (zo L.) preserves the form Apellinem 
(acc. sg.). Similarly, Etruscan variants of Homeric 
names, such as Odysseus and Aiax (Utuse, USuste 
and Aivas, respectively) point to an origin from 
Greek dialects different from their Latin coun- 
terparts (Ulixes and Aiax) (Poccetti 2012). More 
generally, Euboean influence, which governed 
the early transmission of Greek epic names into 
Latin, can be excluded in the case of archaic 
Etruscan, where names with Ionic features are 
very scanty (Cassio 1999:73-75). The most recog- 
nizable Attic and lonic borrowings in Etruscan 
and Latin belong to the Hellenistic period, e.g. 
Atmite < Admétos, Euturpe < Eutérpé (see de 
Simone 1972:519), owing to the increasing pres- 
tige of Athens and to the diffusion of + Koine. 

Significantly, + Doric influence is present in 
some other local languages of ancient Italy, such 
as Messapic: e.g. the theonyms Damat(i)ra < 
Dantatra and Aprodita < Aphrodita (Giacomelli 
1979), while these were assimilated in the native 
names in both Latin and the Sabellian languages 
(Ceres/Kerri and Venus/Herentas, respectively). 
A Doric form of the Greek designation for the 
Etruscans, i.e., Turrénoi, is reflected by the 


Venetic personal name Tursanis < *Tursan-yo-, 
a derivative of *Tursands. 

Different strategies for Greek patterns distin- 
guish designations of the Dioskourai in ancient 
Italy both synchronically and diachronically. 
In Latin the divine twin brothers were called 
by means of their respective personal names 
(Kastor, Poludeukés) borrowed already in the 
archaic times (e.g. Castorei Podlouquei, dat. sg. 
> literary Latin Castor, Pollux); on the other 
hand, Etruscan and the Sabellian languages 
adopted a translation of a poetic epithet as Zeus’ 
son (Etr. Tinascliniiaras, Sabell. foviois puclois) 
(Lazzeroni 1971). Semantic enlargements of com- 
mon words occur in early Latin epigraphy, as 
duenos and saluetod functioning as kalds and 
khaire in archaic Greek vase inscriptions. Analo- 
gously, the Sabellian languages present evidence 
for both semantic calques (e.g. the Oscan term 
for ‘daughter’ (Fuutrei, dat. sg.) imitating Kdré as 
a goddess’ name) and loan translation in com- 
pounds (e.g. Oscan verb tritbarakavum repro- 
ducing Gk. oikodomein; see Lazzeroni 1972). 

During the Hellenistic period the contacts 
between the eastern and the western parts of 
the Mediterranean area were enormously inten- 
sified at different sociolinguistic stages: differ- 
ent literary genres, several branches of scientific 
and technical knowledge, and everyday life 
practices gave rise to an increasing absorption 
of Greek lexical material, as reflected in Latin 
texts. Literary or technical borrowings occur in 
Sabellian languages as well, such as Persepona 
(< Gk. Persephéne, in a poetic Paelignian epi- 
taph, differently from Lat. Proserpina), terms 
for architecture (like Osc. passtata < Gk. pastds; 
peristyl[..] < Gk. peristulon) or metrology (e.g. 
Osc. kaddiks < kdddix, a south-Italian variant of 
kdddikhos attested in Doric regions of the Greek 
motherland). 

Numerous Hellenistic words for everyday 
life tools passed onto the Romance languages 
thruugh spoken and colloquial Latin, such as 
hora, schola, saccus, thesaurus, butyrum, as 
shown by their uninterrupted Medieval tradi- 
tion of both Latin and local idioms. 

The formation of Latin literary prose and the 
coinage of specific terminology for each techni- 
cal domain, that in the eyes of the Roman intel- 
lectual class should supply a deficiency in the 
Latin vocabulary (patrii sermonis egestas, Lucr. 
I 832; II] 260), provided a new foundation for 
the use of Greek models. The development of 
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rhetoric and philosophical prose gave an impulse 
to the creation of a Latin vocabulary based on 
loan translations rather than on mere borrow- 
ings. For instance, words like indifferens, moralis, 
providentia were explicitly coined by Cicero on 
the model of adidphoros (Fin. 3.16.53), éthikds 
(Fat. 1.1) and prénoia (Inv. 2.53.160), respectively. 
The Greek nominalization alogia from ana légon 
was paralleled by proportio derived from pro 
portione (Cic. Tim. 4.13-14), and according to 
Quintilian (Inst. 5.10.104), circumstantia is a ren- 
dering of Greek peristasis. All these terms belong 
to the learned vocabulary of the Romance lan- 
guages (passed on to English as indifferent, 
moral, providence, proportion, circumstance). 
The different distributions of Greek patterns 
stylistically characterize the literary genres as 
a mark of diglossia: borrowings are abundantly 
used in Cicero's letters to his friends, whereas 
loan translations concentrate in philosophical 
and rhetorical writings. 

An essential role in word formation was 
played by morphological patterns reshaped on 
Greek models, such as the native morphemes 
-tas and -men in > abstract nouns like quantitas, 
qualitas which imitate Gk. posotés and poidteés, 
or cogitamen which reproduces ndéma. Techni- 
cal languages favored the importation of mere 
Greek morphemes such as -ma and -sis that 
enormously enriched the Latin vocabulary, e.g. 
schema, ainigma; poesis, basis, as reflected to 
a large extent by modern European languages 
(see André ig71). A high popularity of some 
morphemes is also shown by the productivity 
of non-Greek roots, such as -ista < Gk. -istés 
(like agonista or sophista), widely diffused today 
in European languages for deriving professional 
names (e.g, the Italian ending -ista, Fr. -iste > Eng. 
-ist in artist, dentist, journalist, etc.) or followers/ 
supporters of an ideology (e.g. Calvinist, Marxist, 
etc.). The expansion of -istés over that of -tés (the 
proper morpheme for nomina agentis) was stim- 
ulated by its connection with the verbal mor- 
pheme -izein, integrated as -issare in early Latin 
and -izare in the Classical period, more frequent 
in spoken and colloquial Latin than in Classi- 
cal prose for deriving verbs from both Greek 
and Latin nouns (e.g. Plautus’ moechissare, grae- 
cissare, patrissare, etc.). Its productivity in the 
Romance languages (e.g. It. organizzare; realiz- 
zare; I'r. organiser; realiser > Eng. to organize; 
to realize) passed to Germanic languages such 
as Germ. -isieren, Eng. -ize for deriving verbs 
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from various lexemes, either Latin or Greek, e.g. 
Germ. terrorisieren, hypnotisieren; Eng. to appe- 
tize; to emphasize; to hospitalize (Leumann 1948). 
Among several Latin formatives from Greek 
elements (but not attested in Ancient Greek) 
amphitheatrum and basilica continued as archi- 
tectural terms in modern languages. Similarly, 
Eng. thermae and thermal are today employed in 
the sense of Latin thermae ‘(building for) ther- 
mal baths’, unlike thermo- in compounds (e.g. 
Eng. thermodynamics, thermograph) are closer 
to the original meaning of the Greek adjective 
thermas ‘hot, warm’. 

Latin-Greek mingled formatives like contech- 
nari, exballistare, ferritribax inaugurated a prac- 
tice applied in modern compounding such as 
Eng. bigamous, bigamist, bicycle, instead of purely 
Greek formatives digamus (attested by Tertul- 
lian) and *dicycle (in parallel to a more special- 
ized diglossia). Hybrid formatives are frequent in 
scientific terminology, like lepidoptera coined by 
Linnaeus for naming a class of insects. 

Scientific domains such as botany, zoology, 
astronomy and especially medical language 
formed an immense source for irradiation of 
Greek terminology, thereafter transferred to the 
common language. Even if, according to Juvenal 
(Sat. 3.74—-78), Greek is needed in every pro- 
fessional branch of Imperial Rome, the medi- 
cal language could not exist without Greek, as 
stated by Pliny the Elder (HN 29.17). Medical lan- 
guage introduced not only nouns for diseases by 
morphological marks replacing Latin noun 
phrases (e.g. pleuritis instead of lateris dolar), 
but also a complex terminology for symptoms, 
therapeutic treatments and pharmacology. Med- 
ical language, on the one hand, introduced an 
enormously variable set of Greek compound- 
ing combined in phrasal nouns (e.g. alimma 
lexipureton) and, on the other, assigned spe- 
cific semantic functions to Greek morphemes 
such as -itis and -sis (with verbs: e.g. sclerosis, 
pneumatosis). These basic principles represent 
the foundation of today’s international medi- 
cal language: e.g. myocardial pathophysiology 
vs. gastroenterology; arthritis vs. arthrosis, etc. 
(- Scientific Vocabulary). 


2.a. Religious Terminology 

Christian Greek vocabulary via Latin is largely 
inherited by the Romance languages. Some loan- 
words from a strictly religious domain (e.g. eccle- 
sia, episcopus, presbyterus, dogma, martyr), after 
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changing their old meaning, entered into every- 
day language, such as parabolé, that continued 
with the new meaning ‘word' in the place of 
verbum in major Romance languages (It. parola, 
Fr. parole, Sp. palabra, Port. palavra). An original 
use in religious contexts distinguishes the mean- 
ing ‘not clerical’ of the continuators of faicus 
< Gk. laikés in westem Europe (Eng. lay, faic, 
Fr. fatque) from Modern Greek laikés ‘popular’ 
(+ Christian Greek Vocabulary). 

Christian Greek deeply influenced also Ger- 
manic languages, partly without the intermedi- 
ary of Latin, such as the Gothic word aipiskaupus 
‘bishop’ directly coming from Christian Greek 
episkopos (Schulze 1905), unlike other Germanic 
languages which derive the word from Late 
Latin or early Romance “piscopo (> Eng. bishop, 
Germ. Bischof). Similarly, the word for ‘church’ 
(< OF cirice), common to all Germanic languages 
(Germ. Kirche, Swed. kyrka, etc.), results from 
Kuriaké (‘Sunday’), differently from ekklésia 
which continued through Latin ecclesia in West- 
ern Romance languages (Fr. église, It. chiesa, 
Sp. iglesia), whereas Gothic attests aikklésjo 
only in the meaning ‘community, congregation’. 
Instead, in Western Romance languages Kuriakée 
was the model for dominica (dies) ‘Sunday’ 
(> Fr. dimanche, It. domenica, Sp. domingp). Also 
words for ‘devil’ and ‘angel’ (OE deofal, engel) 
are suspected to be borrowed without any Latin 
intermediation. 


3. BYZANTINE GREEK 


During the Byzantine period Greek contrib- 
uted with new words or with different mean- 
ings for ancient words in the major Romance 
languages, such as It. catasto, Fr. cadastre ‘land 
register’ < Gk. Aatdstikhon, on the other hand, 
in individual {talian dialects, such as Venetian 
piron ‘fork’, Sicilian péirruni ‘pin’ both from 
peréne, whose ancient meaning was ‘brooch’, 
South Italian stratigotu ‘government official’ < 
stratégos, meaning originally ‘army commander’. 
An international fame gained Venetian gondola 
from Byzantine Greek kontoura (Kahane 1966:69, 
Tagliavini 1982:279). 

In Medieval Western Europe knowledge of 
Greek lexicon was conveyed by Latin texts that 
did not offer any insights of the original linguis- 
tic structures, so that some semantic shifts took 
place: e.g. It commedia ‘composition of low reg- 
ister’ (like in Dante’s famous ‘Commedia’), whose 


original meaning ‘theater’s play’ was restored 
during the Renaissance. 

The Renaissance revival of classical studies 
and of the Greek language started a new, intense 
flow of direct Greek borrowings. The majority 
of Greek words was essentially learned and was 
used in the creation of modem cultivated vocab- 
ulary in western European languages that passed 
from various scientific and technical terminol- 
ogy to the ordinary speech, such as, for instance, 
Eng. idea, dialect, phrase, drama, episode, hypath- 
esis, shared by almost the totality of modern 
European languages. The 16th-c. rediscovery of 
the ancient Roman view of Latin as descending 
from Greek (Tavoni 1986) supported the idea of 
the conformity of Greek with vernacular lan- 
guages (Trapp 1971) and opened a quite debat- 
able issue with respect to the contribution of 
Greek to the formation of Romance languages. 

Change of grammatical categories with respect 
to ancient words signal their integration, such 
as gender (e.g. Fr. dialecte, It. dialetto, Germ. 
Dialekt passed to the masculine or, inversely, 
Germ. Hymne passed to the feminine gender) 
and number (e.g. Fr. mathematiques, Eng. math- 
ematics marked by plural ending). Moreover, the 
method of combining different Greek lexical and 
morphological elements has been a basic and 
constant source for creating an international 
scientific and technical terminology, a practice 
that continues up to today. 


4. ON SOME ASPECTS AND PROBLEMS OF 
THE HISTORY OF THE GREEK LEXICON 
FROM ANTIQUITY TO MODERN LANGUAGES 


The Latin language is largely responsible for the 
transmission of Greek vocabulary to the mod- 
ern European languages, as a consequence of 
a long-lasting and deep-rooted + Greek-Latin 
bilingualism. Latin, however, not only played 
the passive role of transmission of numerous 
Greek lexemes to modern European languages, 
but it also had the active function in coining 
new words from Greek elements or using Greek 
lexemes and/or morphemes with meanings dif- 
ferent from the original. Consequently, the his- 
tory of Greek elements that passed from Latin 
to modern languages involves several complex 
aspects, often reciprocally related, such as chro- 
nology, provenance, intermediary languages, 
morphophonological integration, semantic shifts 
and sociolinguistic distribution. 
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The complexity of the problems may be exem- 
plified by a set of words common to Romance 
languages, which entered English partly via 
Classical Latin, partly via Late Latin, and partly 
via French, such as wine, olive, oil, machine, 
mechanical, scene, camera and box. As for chro- 
nology, the digamma preserved in Latin oliva 
and vinum points to archaic loanwords with a 
possible Etruscan intermediation (elevaina < Gk. 
elatwa and vinum < Gk. woinos) (see Agostiniani 
1998). However, oleum ‘oil’ arises from a further 
(archaic) evolution of “oleiwom > oleom. Differ- 
ently, Achivi and Achaei arise from chronologi- 
cally distinct borrowings Akhaiwof and Akhaioi, 
respectively. 

Latin machina (> Fr. machine > Eng. machine) 
from Doric makhan@ before weakening of 
the internal syllable, and its integration into 
the Latin vocabulary is revealed by its deriva- 
tives machinor, machinator, machinamen(tum) 
used in various meanings. Instead, the adjec- 
tive mechanicus (It. meccanico, Fr. meccanique 
and, hence, Eng. mechanical) derives from fonic 
mékhanikés, becoming later a technical term. 
For ‘apple-(tree)' the lonic form mélon contin- 
ued in It. melo, mela, replacing malum which was 
an earlier borrowing from Doric mdlon. How- 
ever, the synchronic use of borrowings from dif- 
ferent Greek dialects is shown by choragus and 
strategus, both attested by Plautus, from Doric 
khoragés and lonic stratégos, respectively. 

The criterion of weakening of internal syl- 
lable is not always reliable for determining the 
chronology of Greek loanwords in Latin, since 
this depends on its synchronic function that 
produced doublets (e.g. castanea, castinea < Gk. 
kastanéa ‘chestnut’, cerasus, ceresia < Gk. kérasos 
‘cherry’), differently selected by their continua- 
tions in Romance (e.g. Fr. chataigne, It. castagna 
< castanea, unlike Fr. cerise, It. ciliegia < ceresia). 
A closer imitation of the Greek pattern led to 
the restoration of horvlogium in the place of 
horilogium < Gk. horoldgion, while an unattested 
Latin *astricon < Gk. dstrakon is the starting 
point for It. astrico and Fr. dtre ‘paving’. 

However, an assessment in terms of either 
Greek or Latin variants is not always clear, as is 
the case with Lat. camera (> Fr. chambre; It. cam- 
era, hence, only in technical sense, Eng. camera), 
that can be traced back either to an unattested 
variant of Greek “kdrmera (alongside kdmara, 
in a way parallel to Aferds/hiards or katapaltés/ 
katapéltes) or to a sound change internal to 


Latin. The unexpected diphthong <ae> in scaena 
(> Fr. scéne, It. scena ‘scene') and scaeptrum 
(Fr. sceptre, It. scettro ‘scepter’) against fonic 
skéné, sképtron, Doric skdna, skdptron has been 
variously explained as: a) a purely graphic ren- 
dering of /é/ (< Ionic sképtron, skéné) paral- 
leled by Kiiemé > Cumae; b) the end result from 
unattested Greek variants *skain- and *skaiptr-, 
paralleled by Aiskldpios, an Argolic variant of 
Asklapids, responsible for both Latin Aesculapius 
and Etruscan Esplace (de Simone 1970:22, 304); 
or c) the outcome of Doric /a/, through Etruscan 
intermediation (Biville 1990:324-327). A popular 
Lat. form “byxida < Gk. puxida (acc. sg. of puxis) 
is implied by Fr. boite and It. busta, while Eng. 
box and Germ. Biichse could arise from the nom. 
*byxis < Gk. puxis. 

In Late Republican Latin new orthographic 
rules for the spelling of Greek words, based on 
the standard forms of Koine, cleaned out dia- 
lectal features of earlier loanwords. This graphic 
make-up, mainly consisting in the rendering of 
aspirated consonants by means of digraphs pf, 
th, ch instead of earlier p, t, c and in the adop- 
tion of the sign <z> instead of <(s)s>, aiming to 
signal graphically any Greek word, is preserved 
in orthographic rules of modern languages. This 
graphic remodelling of Greek loanwords in Clas- 
sical Latin makes the chronology of the previous 
loanwords much less recognizable, with very 
few exceptions (e.g. ampulla, calare, scutica), 
and sometimes hinders us from distinguishing a 
purely graphic restoration (e.g. sona/zona < Gk. 
zoné) from a repeated borrowing of the same 
word (e.g. ampulla/amphora < Gk. amphoréa, 
acc. sg. of amphoreiis), as in the case of Acheron 
alongside (earlier) Accheruns (< Gk. Akhéron). 
On the other hand, an overabundant aspirate 
was added in words like triumphus probably 
from Gk. thriambos (> Fr. triomphe; Eng. tri- 
umph). Romance continuations, however, show 
different treatments depending on real phonetic 
facts rather than on mere spelling rules, such 
as Gk. kdlpus > “golphus > It. golfo, Fr. gouffre 
and golfe, Eng. gulf and, inversely, Gk. kélaphos 
> *cal()pus > It. colpo, Fr. coup, demonstrating 
that colapfus is a learned remodelling alongside 
the more popular derivative percolopare, both 
attested in Petronius’ Satyricon. 

Romance continuators, unknown or scarcely 
attested in Latin classical sources, form a part 
of the complex question with regard to the 
extent that Greek vocabulary in spoken Latin 
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contributed to enlarge and renew the vocabulary 
as far as the origin of the Romance languages is 
concerned (Coseriu 1972). 

In Late Antiquity a considerable quantity of 
Greek terms took the place of Latin terms per- 
taining to everyday life, such as platefa > It 
piazza, Fr. place > Eng. place, instead of forum; 
kampé > Fr. jambe, \t. gamba ‘leg’; pétra > Fr. 
pierre, \t. pietra, Sp. piedra, Rum. piatrd ‘stone’, 
instead of saxum or lapis; khordé > Fr. corde, It. 
corda, Sp. cuerda ‘rope’, instead of funis. Also 
verbal phrases such as kakds ékhon are supposed 
to be a model for the Latin expression male 
habitus, which is continued by Fr. malade, It. 
matato ‘ill’. The diffusion of these words in the 
greater part of the Romance area points to their 
appurtenance to spoken and popular Latin. Fur- 
ther Greek terms are inscribed in more restricted 
Romance areas, e.g, Adra > Sp. and Port. cara, Fr. 
chiére ‘head’, instead of caput; mélon > It. melo, 
mela ‘apple-(tree)’, instead of pormum/malum. 
Greek words contributed to the re-organization 
of the Latin vocabulary on different semantic 
grounds, differentiating thus the Romance lan- 
guages. Thus Greek lexemes, commonly used 
in Italian, neutralized Latin lexical distinctions 
such as the aforementioned mélon > It. melo, 
mela ‘apple-(tree)’, instead of both pomum/ 
malum; gndthos > It. ganascia ‘jaw’, instead of 
both gena/maxilla; thetos > It. zio ‘uncle’, instead 
of both avunculus/patruus; kampé > \t. gamba 
‘leg’, instead of crus/coxa (Rohlfs 1972:89-95). 

Phonetic evalution of <> toward a fricative 
sound, implied by gnathos > It. ganascia, and 
theios > It. 2io points ta a later chronology of 
their arrival; likewise mélon is a repeated ([onic) 
borrowing distinct from the preceding (Doric) 
maton. Different paths of evolution and chronol- 
ogy are often responsible for the twofold outcome 
of ancient lexemes in modern languages, namely 
a learned path distinct from a popular one, such 
as It. zampogna from Gk. sumphonia, alongside 
It. sinfunia, Fr. symphonie, and Eng, symphony; 
[t. bottega, Fr. buutigue, and Sp. bodega from 
Gk. apotheké formally reproduced by Germ. 
Aputheke; \t. befana from epiphania, alongside 
Epifania; \t. cetra ‘cittern’ and chitarra ‘guitar’ 
both from Gk. kithdra. Late Greek sound varia- 
tions are the source for modern diachronic and/ 
or synchronic variants, such as paroffia, arising 
from parvikhia, a Byzantine variant of Christian 
Greek paroikia (> It. parrocchia, Fr. paroisse), 
continued in Medieval Italian with the meaning 


‘part, region’ and now in some modem Italian 
dialects with the meaning ‘parish’; English parish 
is based on French intermediation, differently 
from Germ. Pfarrei < Pfarr which derives from 
paroikos or from a Romance intermediation. 


5. GREEK AS SOURCE OF CONTEMPORARY 
VOCABULARY 


Since the 17th c. the increasingly constant devel- 
opment of scientific knowledge and of other 
branches of technology gave an extraordinary 
impulse to word formation by means of Ancient 
Greek items, often mingled or combined with for- 
eign elements. New tormatives are partly strictly 
limited to very specialized domains, such as the 
terminology coined by Linnaeus for classifying 
living beings, partly spread through common 
language, such as nostalgia, which was coined 
as a medical term in the late 16th c. (in paral- 
lel to other compounds with -algia < Gk. dlgos 
‘sickness’, for indicating a pathological condi- 
tion, like Eng, neuralgia), and thereafter passed 
into the common language, e.g. Fr. nostalgie, It. 
nostalgia, Eng. nostalgia, with the meaning ‘mel- 
ancholic homesickness’. Ancient words, such as 
mousaion and numphaion (referring to buildings 
dedicated to the Muses and nymphs, respec- 
tively) were recovered with a new meanings 
(> museum, nymphaeum). 

In the igth c. technological advances intro- 
duced new terms for new inventions. Greek 
has constantly been an inexhaustible source for 
neologisms in this area. Unlike scientific termi- 
nology, which followed more regular patterns 
of word formation closer to both ancient com- 
pounding system and the original semantic val- 
ues (e.g. in medical language neuro-, cardio-: 
-logy/-pathy/-pathic; hepat-, arthr-: -itis; in math- 
ematics polygon, trapezoid; in geography and/ 
or astronomy Aemisphere, tropics, arctic, etc.), 
with technological terms we have an inextri- 
cable mass of lexemes based on different and, 
sometimes, methodologically inconsistent for- 
mative criteria. For instance, the creation of the 
term locomotive was inspired by an Aristotelian 
expression referred to animals, to kinétikon kata 
tdpon, whereas the hybrid (Fr. and It.) automo- 
bile 'car' has been accompanied by the increas- 
ingly enormous diffusion of the affix auto- (e.g. 
automatic, autofinancial, autofocus, etc.). But 
auto, as a shortened designation for ‘car in 
Italian, French and German, produced more 
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compounds such as It. autostrada, Fr. autoroute, 
Germ. Autobahn, where auto- both functionally 
and semantically works very differently from 
the function of auto- in words like autofinancial, 
autofocus, etc. 

Generally, 2oth-c. European languages are 
characterized by an extraordinary richness of 
vocabulary coined on the basis of Greek ele- 
ments and entered in everyday use. Especially 
the Romance languages experienced new ways 
of word formation that revolutionized the old 
system of compounding, already lost in collo- 
quial Latin. Functionally, Greek elements are 
normally used for producing compounds like 
micro-, macro-, mega-, auto-, poly-, mono-, miso-, 
hyper-, hypo-, thermo-, photo- (as first member) 
and -logy, -graphy, -many, -pathy (as second 
member); phil- may occur both as first and as 
second member in compounds: e.g. philanthropy 
vs. bibliophile (inverted with respect to the con- 
sistent old Greek phildbiblos; see Janni 1986:44). 
However, unlike other compounding systems, 
they display no synchronically autonomous pro- 
ductivity, In other words, these elements func- 
tion as lexical-semantic modifiers and work as 
grammatical affixes. 

From a semantic point of view, the great 
majority of these elements present a limited 
set of meanings, essentially as first members of 
compounds: a) countable quantity (poly-, mono); 
b) size or dimension (micro-, macro-, mega-); 
c) temporal distinctions (proto-, paleo-, archaeo-, 
neo-); d) authenticity or fake (ortho-, pseudo-). 
As second members of compounds: e) scien- 
tific knowledge or applied study (-logy, -graphy); 
f} more or less pathological status (-pathy, 
-many); g) favor, approval or disfavor, disap- 
proval (-phil(e), -phab(e); h) socio-political con- 
cepts (-cracy, -archy, like democracy, monarchy, 
etc.). Significantly, most of them are used in an 
antonymic function (e.g. individual ~ multiplic- 
ity: mono- ~ poly-; authentic ~ fake: ortho- ~ 
pseudo-; large ~ small: micro- ~ macro-). Some 
lexical items became synonymous in relation to 
their respective semantic opposites (e.g. com- 
pounds with anti-, miso-, -phabe are frequently 
antonymous with respect of those with -phil(e)-: 
e.g. Eng. xenophile ~ xenophobe; philanthropic 
~ misanthropic; It. antimonarchico ~ filomonar- 
chico). Moreover Greek elements acquire a 
superlative or elative sense in comparison with 
their Latin counterparts: for instance, mega- and 
macro- frequently do not mean merely ‘big’, but 
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‘biggest, largest’, e.g. It. mega-schermo is equiva- 
lent to maxi-schermo ‘largest screen’; the prefix 
hyper- is a stronger intensifier than Latin super-, 
e.g. a hypermarket is considerably larger than 
a supermarket. Also, morphemes of Greek ori- 
gin served to produce new lexical items: amaz- 
ingly enormous is the number of newly coined 
words with endings -ism, -ist, -itic, -istic, -oid with 
respect to earlier periods (see Migliorini 1942). 

In conclusion, the morpho-syntactic use and 
the semantic distribution of Greek lexical ele- 
ments in modern European languages are quite 
different from the ancient ones and describe a 
new history of the legacy of the Ancient Greek 
language, stratified, multiplied and modified in 
the course of the European civilization, 
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PAOLO POCCETTI 


Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin of 
1, INTRODUCTION 


We have a very satisfactory picture for the 
vocabulary of Ancient Greek, owing to the rich 
testimonies of numerous Greek literary texts 
as well as thousands of inscriptions, papyri, etc. 
(see Papanastassiou 2007, on which the present 
article is based to a great extent). This picture 
is certainly better than those which we have for 
most Indo-European languages dating from the 
pre-Christian period. The quantity of Ancient 
Greek texts can only be compared to that of San- 
skrit. The first testimonies of Ancient Greek date 
back to the 15th c. BCE, with the Mycenaean texts 
in Linear B (+ Mycenaean Script and Language; 
+ Linear B). Indeed, of the other Indo-European 
languages, earlier evidence is available only for 
the languages of the Anatolian group, but all of 
these had probably already disappeared by the 
end of the pre-Christian era. 

Another factor that shapes our knowledge 
of Ancient Greek vocabulary has to do with 
the fragmentary nature of sources, since our 
information is based on the accidental (to some 
extent) survival of texts from each period of 
antiquity. Early texts, e.g. those dating from the 
Archaic period, are much fewer in number than 
texts from the Classical or the Hellenistic period. 
Sometimes this factor combines with another 


factor, namely, the nature of the surviving texts. 
This is the case for the texts written in Linear 
B, whose nature and role in Mycenaean society 
cover only certain aspects of human activity, 
leaving other aspects in the dark and thus deter- 
mining, to a large extent, the information we can 
draw from these texts. 

Another basic characteristic of Ancient Greek 
vocabulary has to do with the dialectal differen- 
tiation of the language. Our picture of Ancient 
Greek vocabulary is not the same for all Ancient 
Greek dialects, since the vocabulary that has 
come down to us varies greatly from dialect to 
dialect. The vocabulary of classical + Attic, for 
instance, derives from hundreds of extensive 
texts and inscriptions and is much greater in 
volume than the vocabulary of, for example, the 
Pamphylian or the Laconian dialects (cf. Palmer 
1980:57-173). 

The dialectal fragmentation of Ancient Greek 
and the long period of time covered by writ- 
ten evidence allow us to speak of Mycenaean, 
Homeric, Attic, + Aeolic, or > Macedonian, etc. 
vocabularies, or of Archaic Attic, Classical Attic, 
etc. vocabularies as subsets of Ancient Greek 
vocabulary as a whole, as well as of the indi- 
vidual characteristics of each of these sets. How- 
ever, this does not mean that Ancient Greek 
vocabulary in toto cannot be viewed as a unity 
with its own features. 

Other key factors in the formation of Ancient 
Greek vocabulary include the emergence of 
Koine during the Hellenistic period, the grad- 
ual decrease in the number of Ancient dialects 
between the 4th c. BCE and the 4th c. CE, and 
the spread of Koine over the greatest part of 
eastern Mediterranean (> Koine, Origins of). A 
large part of the dialectal vocabulary was lost, 
and the traces remaining in Modern Greek dia- 
lects can only faintly be recognized as surviv- 
als of that vocabulary (Andriotis 1974, Shipp 
1979; + Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek; + Archaisms in Modern Dialects). 

The most important + dictionaries that give 
us a picture of Ancient Greek vocabulary are: 
LSJ, Lampe (1961), Bauer (1979), Bailly (1963), 
Adrados and Somolinos (1980-2010), Montanari 
(2004); for Mycenaean: Aura-Jorro (1985-1993), 
Morpurgo Davies (1963), Baumbach (1971); 
etymological dictionaries: Beekes (2010), Chan- 
traine (2009), Frisk (1960-1972);supplements:Juc- 
quois and Devlamminck (1977), Papanastassiou 
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(1994), van Windekens (1986); reverse indexes: 
Buck and Petersen (1970), Kretschmer and 
Locker (1944). 


2, STRUCTURE OF THE ANCIENT GREEK 
LEXICON 


As far as the structure of Ancient Greek vocabu- 
lary is concerned, Greek grammars distinguish 
ten parts of speech (cf. Sihler 1995:243-244, 
Smyth and Messing 1984:44): (declinable) 
article, substantives, + adjectives, + numerals, 
+ pronouns and verbs; (indeclinable) + adverbs, 
+ conjunctions, prepositions and > interjections. 
The main distinction drawn today is between 
the nominal system, which includes substan- 
tives, adjectives and pronouns, and the — ver- 
bal system, which includes verbs. The Greek 
article is of pronominal origin and is also part 
of the nominal system (> Definiteness/Definite 
Article). Some numerals (most cardinals, etc.) 
are indeclinable, whereas others (ordinals, etc.) 
are declinable. In terms of origin, participles 
and verbal adjectives are linked to the verbal 
system; in terms of form, however, they belong 
to the nominal system. The other morphologi- 
cal categories include indeclinable words, which 
also have their own particular characteristics. 
Adverbs are indeclinable, but most of them are 
derived from adjectives or participles. Finally, 
conjunctions, prepositions and interjections are 
relatively closed parts of the vocabulary and 
largely come from PIE. 

The declinable morphological categories 
exhibit a rich morphology, which allows for cat- 
egorization into declensional patterns or para- 
digms, Depending on the dialect, a word may 
have a different declension or conjugation, e.g. 
the Aeolic equivalent of Attic kaléo ‘call’ is kdlemi. 
Substantives are divided into thematic (two basic 
declensions: substantives with thematic vowel o 
and a) and athematic ones (without a thematic 
vowel). Verbs are also divided into thematic 
in -6 and athematic in -mi, For every category, 
there are further internal divisions into sub-cat- 
egories (+ Thematic Vowel, Stem Formation). 
The pronouns present certain peculiarities, as 
some of them (personal, e.g. egd ‘I’, sii ‘you’, etc.) 
preserve the archaic Indo-European declension 
almost intact, while others (demonstrative, e.g. 
ekeinos ‘the person there, that person or thing’, 
etc.) follow the adjectival declensional pattern. 


3. ORIGIN OF THE ANCIENT GREEK 
LEXICON 


As regards its origin, three categories of Ancient 
Greek vocabulary may be distinguished: (1) voca- 
bulary inherited from PIE, (2) loanwords and 
(3) vocabulary created within Ancient Greek. 


3.a. Vocabulary Inherited from PIE 

In this category we find words whose precise 
equivalents in other Indo-European languages or 
whose structure (of clear IE character) place their 
formation in the Proto-Indo-European ancestral 
period. To this eategory belong nouns which 
refer to various fields of activity related to the 
Indo-Europeans: + kinship terms (pater ‘father’, 
métér ‘mother, phrdtér ‘brother’, Auids ‘son’, 
thugdtér ‘daughter’, anepsids ‘cousin’); social/ 
economic organization (despotés ‘master, lord’, 
énos ‘price paid’); domesticated animals (bois 
‘ox’, dis ‘sheep’, amnds ‘lamb’, hippos ‘horse’, hiis 
‘pig’, Audn ‘dog’); agricultural economy (agrés 
‘field’, drotron ‘plough’); food (Adis ‘salt’, gdla 
‘milk’, turds ‘cheese’, méli ‘honey’); religion (Zeus 
‘Zeus’, theds ‘god’, hagios ‘sacred, holy’); civiliza- 
tion and technology (ais ‘ship’, bids ‘bow’, ids 
‘arrow’, lénos / lanos 'wool’), etc. (Beekes 20u, 
Meillet 1966:378-417; cf. Benveniste 1969). 

Many Ancient Greek pronouns are also inher- 
ited directly from Proto-Indo-European (Schw- 
yzer 1968 1:599-617): personal, e.g. egd ‘I’, sit ‘you’; 
demonstrative ho — hé — to ‘that’ (> Gk, article 
ho — hé - té ‘the’); relative, e.g. hds — hé — ho 
‘who, which’; indefinite, e.g. tis — ti ‘any one, any 
thing’; interrogative, e.g. t/s — t{‘who?, what?’, etc. 

Numerals also belong to this category (Schw- 
yzer 1968 1:586—599): Hels (< PIE *“sem-s ‘one’; see 
Sihler 1995:402—438), do and duo ‘two’, treis - 
tria ‘three’, tétores / téttares etc. ‘four’, pénte ‘five’, 
héx ‘six’, etc. 

Many Ancient Greek verbs are inherited from 
PIE. They can be either root verbs: thematic, e.g. 
ago ‘lead’, brémo ‘roar’, démé ‘build’, hépomai 
‘follow', hérpo ‘move slowly’, légo ‘say’, leipo 
‘leave’, pléo < pléwo ‘sail’, rhéo < rhéwo ‘flow’, 
trépho ‘feed’, trékhé ‘run’; (with reduplication) 
gignomai ‘become’, mimné ‘stay’; athematic, e.g. 
eimi ‘be’, eimi‘go’, phemt | phami'say’; (with redu- 
plication) d/domi ‘give’, histemi / histami ‘make 
to stand’, tithémi ‘put’, etc., or form their present 
tense from IE roots with the addition of suffixes, 
also of IE provenance, without necessarily the 
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word being attested in PIE, e.g. (with nasal suf- 
fix) dimnémi | damnami ‘tame’, detknumi ‘show’, 
zetignumi ‘yoke’, dékno ‘bite’; (with -sk-sufhx) 
bdske (imp.) ‘walk’ cf. baind ‘walk’, misgo ‘mix’ cf. 
meignumi, gignésk6 ‘know’; (with stops) pléthd 
‘fill’, smékho ‘wipe off’; (with PIE *-ye/o-suffix), 
e.g. mainomai < “man-yo-mai ‘rage’, khairomai < 
*khar-yo-mai ‘rejoice’, oduromai < *odur-yo-mai 
‘bewail’, kaio < “kaw-yo ‘bum’, Adllomai < *hal- 
yo-mai ‘leap’, ageiro < “ager-yo ‘assemble’, kteind 
< kten-yo ‘slay’, hdzamai < *hag-yo-mai ‘respect’, 
orusso < *orukh-yo ‘quarry'); also combined with 
affixes, e.g. huphaino < *huph-an-yo ‘weave’, ctc. 

Similarly, Ancient Greek prepositions, con- 
junctions, etc. have an Indo-European prove- 
nance. Prepositions: ape ‘from, away from’, en 
‘in’, epi ‘upon’, pro ‘before, in front of’, Aupér 
‘over, Aupo ‘under’, etc. (Sihler 1995:438-441, 
Smyth and Messing 1984:365-388); conjunctions: 
te ‘and’, etc.; particles: mé ‘not’, etc. (+ Indo- 
European Linguistic Background). These com- 
prise the majority of grarmmatical words in gen- 
eral, which are statistically very common words 
in all languages. 


3.b. Loanwords 
To this large category belong all the loans from 
languages Ancient Greek came into contact with 
throughout antiquity (see Christidis 2007:733- 
843). The Greek language has borrowed lexical 
elements throughout its prehistory and history, 
from the time it branched off from its Indo- 
European ancestor until today (+ Indo-European 
Historical Background). Many loanwords sur- 
vived in the language for a very long period of 
time, some even until] the Modern Greek period; 
others already disappeared in antiquity. As 
expected, the time of borrowing (i.e. whether the 
loanwords were introduced in the language dur- 
ing the Proto-Greek period, the dialectal period 
of Greek or the period of Koine) largely deter- 
mines the spatial spread of the loan, This is why 
some loans were coinmon to all Ancient Greek 
dialects, while others had only a local spread. 
A certain part of loan vocabulary consists of 
words borrowed from the languages the Greeks 
encountered when they came down to Greece 
tor the first time. This is the + Pre-Greek substra- 
tum. It is very difficult to attempt to trace these 
loans on the basis of phonological, morpho- 
logical, semantic, and cultural criteria because 
+ Pre-Greek languages are unknown to us. The 
number of these loans has often been either 


over- or underestimated without, however, an 
adequate justification (cf. Beekes 2010). Among 
the most well-documented examples are: asd- 
minthos ‘bathing tub’ (Chantraine 2009 s.v.: 
“loanword from indigenous languages”), déphné 
‘sweat bay’ (“Mediterranean term”), sagéné ‘large 
drag-net’ (“probably technical term of the sub- 
stratum"), sdlpé ‘saupe’ (“unexplained Mediter- 
ranean term"), sd/pinx ‘war-trumpet' (“loanword 
from a Mediterranean substratum”), etc. 

A second category consists of loanwords from 
neighboring languages, reflecting linguistic con- 
tact between Greek and other languages in the 
area. These loanwords are also hard to identify 
because of the poor knowledge, if any, that we 
have about many of them. Naturally, the more 
recent the borrowing, the higher our certainty 
about the provenance of these words. 

Already in Mycenaean Greek we find loan- 
words from Semitic languages (+ Semitic Loan- 
words in Greek), without often being able to 
identify their precursor with absolute precision, 
e.g. Myc. ku-mi-no (= kuminon ‘cumin’), cf. Akk. 
kamunu, Ugar. kmn, Heb. kamon; Myc. sa-sa- 
ma (= sesamon ‘sesame’), cf. Akk. Samassamnu, 
Ugar. and Phoen. ssmn, Mishnaic Heb. Sumson; 
Myc. ku-ru-so (= khrusds ‘gold’), cf. Akk. hurasi, 
Ugar. firs, poetic Heb. Aarus; and Myc. ki-to 
(= khiton ‘tunic’), cf. Akk. kitti / kitinnu, Ugar. and 
Phoen. ktn, Heb. Autonet. In alphabetic Greek, 
we find such loans attested as kinndmomon ‘cin- 
namon’ < Heb. gittnamon; krokos ‘saffron’, cf. 
Akk. kurkani, Heb. karkom; sindan ‘type of very 
fine linen’, cf. Akk. saddinu, Heb. sadin, etc. The 
names of the letters uf the Greek alphabet are 
also of Semitic origin: d/pha, béta, etc. 

The Indo-European languages of the Balkans 
must also have supplied lexical material to the 
Greek language, but the fact that they are very 
poorly attested makes it difficult for us to iden- 
tify such loanwords and attribute them to their 
languages of origin. A definite loanword from 
Illyrian is found in grdébion ‘firebrand, torch’ < 
Illyrian “grabus ‘beech’ (> Greek and [Ilyrian). 
However, other words have multiple possible 
origins: e.g. the word balids ‘variegated, pied’, 
for which both an Illyrian and a Thacian origin 
have been proposed (> Greek and Thracian), 
Gk. tdpés ‘carpet’ and dotimos ‘religious com- 
munity’ are probably of Phrygian origin. Some- 
times, however, we cannot be sure as to whether 
certain Greek words are of Phrygian origin or 
are loanwords in both languages that come from 
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a common source, e.g. Phryg. siékkhoi ‘Phrygian 
shoes’ and Gk. sukkhis ‘a kind of shoe’ (+ Greek 
and Phrygian). 

Among the Anatolian languages we can men- 
tion Lydian as the source of Gk. pa/mus ‘king’ 
and kavés ‘priest’, two words found in the poems 
of Hipponax (~ Greek and Anatolian Languages; 
~ Greek and Lydian). 

The situation is quite different when it comes 
to Greek loanwords from Iranian (> Greek and 
lranian). The Greeks had maintained very close 
contacts with the Persians since the Late Archaic 
period, culminating in the Macedonian conquest 
of the Persian Empire. Persian loanwords are 
found throughout this period: e.g. (early) rhédon 
‘rose’, cf. Myc. wo-do-we (equivalent to rhodéeis 
‘of roses’), téxon ‘bow’, cf. Myc. to-ko-sa-wo-ko 
(equivalent to texeurgoi ‘bow-makers’); (classi- 
cal) satrdpés ‘satrap’, mdgos ‘Magian’, parasdngeés 
‘measure of distance’, akindkes ‘sword’, gdza 
‘treasure’, parddeisos ‘park, garden’, anaxurides 
‘trousers’, etc.; (Hellenistic) margarités ‘pearl’, 
pistakion ‘pistacchio nut’, pambakis ‘cotton’, etc. 

As a result of the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, the Greeks came into direct contact with the 
Indians. The words bramenai ‘brahmans’ and ara- 
menai ‘anchorites’ are loans from Indic, express- 
ing an exclusively Indian reality without a Greek 
equivalent (+ Greek and Indian Languages). 

Words like thaibis 'box’, many names of birds 
and animals, as well as the words iris ‘rainbow’ 
and pdpuros ‘papyrus’ are (classical or Helle- 
nistic) loanwords from Egyptian (> Greek and 
Egyptian, and Coptic). 

Latin and Hebrew also left their mark on the 
vocabulary of Koine. The period of Roman domi- 
nation resulted in the borrowing of many words 
from Latin: praiphektos ‘governor < Lat. prae- 
fectus, legeon ‘legion’ < Lat. legio, déndrion ‘one 
tetradrachm’ < Lat. denarius, kodrdntés ‘1/4 of an 
as' < Lat. quadrans, koustédia ‘quard’ < Lat. cus- 
todia, praitor ‘praetor’ < Lat. praetor, titlos ‘title’ 
< Lat. titulus, membrane 'membrane’ < Lat. mem- 
brana, porta ‘door’ < Lat. porta, hospitian ‘house’ 
< Lat. hospitium (+ Greek and Latin). In the Gos- 
pels and early Christian literature a goad many 
loanwords from Hebrew or Aramaic make their 
appearance: amen ‘amen’, bdis ‘palm’, mamonds 
‘Mammon’, mdnna 'manna’, sabbaton ‘Sabbath’, 
satands ‘Satan’, hdsannd ‘hosanna’ (> Greek and 
Hebrew). 

+ Calques (or loan translations), including 
semantic loans, are also frequent in this period 


and are indicative of the effort of the Greek 
language to cope with cultural changes resulting 
from its contacts with the Roman and judeo- 
Christian world. The influence of Latin is more 
pronounced in the vocabulary of administration 
and military organization (e.g. Aupatos ‘the high- 
est’ > ‘consul’ under the influence of Latin con- 
sul), whereas the influence of Hebrew is clear in 
the domain of religion (e.g. angelos ‘a messenger’ 
> ‘angel’ under the influence of Heb. mal’akh). 

Irrespective of the time of harrowing, most 
loanwords were adapted to the phonological 
and morphological system of Ancient Greek. 
Thus, they formed an integral part of its vocabu- 
lary and proved to be just as productive as the 
inherited words. 


3.c. Vocabulary Created within Ancient Greek 
This category, consisting of words created in 
Ancient Greek in accordance with its own mor- 
phological rules, contains the bulk of Ancient 
Greek vocabulary. Such morphological rules 
may have been different from time to time 
or (more) productive in one or more Ancient 
Greek dialects. To examine the vocabulary of 
this category, we can draw a distinction between 
derivation and composition (+ Word Formation 
(Derivation, Compounding)). 


3.c.i. Derivation 

Ancient Greek has a very rich derivational mor- 
phology, in many cases inherited from Indo- 
European. We shall look separately at the 
derivation of nouns, the derivation of verbs, 
and the derivation of adverbs (~ Derivational 
Morphology). 


a. Derivation of nouns 

A great number of Indo-European formations 
continued in Ancient Greek (Chantraine 1933, 
Schwyzer 1968 1!:457-460): deverbative mascu- 
line nomina agentis in -ds, e.g. tréphé ‘feed’ > 
trophds ‘feeder’, aefdo ‘sing’ > avidds ‘bard’, and 
nomina actionis in -os, e.g. bréma ‘roar’ > brémos 
‘clamour’, gignomai ‘become’ > gonos ‘offspring’, 
légd ‘say’ > [égos ‘word’ (+ Agent Nouns; + Action 
Nouns); also, deverbative feminine nomina actio- 
nis in -a (Attic -é), e.g. phtheird ‘decay’ > phthora 
‘decay’, ameibd ‘reward’ > amoibé'reward',aleiphd 
‘anoint’ > aluiphé ‘ointment’, béskd ‘feed animals’ 
> buské ‘fodder’, klépta ‘steal’ > klapé ‘theft’; also, 
neuters in *-os, in conjunction both with verbs, 
e.g. phéngo ‘shine’ > phéngos ‘lustre’, pseudo 
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‘deceive’ > pseiidos ‘deceit’, and with adjectives, 
e.g, oxus ‘sharp’ > d6xos ‘vinegar’, pakhus ‘fat’ > 
pakhos ‘fat'), The PIE ablaut *e/o is regular in the 
derivation of the deverbative masculine nomina 
agentis in -ds, the masculine nomina actionis 
in -os and the feminine nomina actionis in -a@ 
(+ Ablaut (Apophony, Gradation)). 

Some of the most common Ancient Greek 
noun formation suffixes are (Chantraine 1933, 
Smyth and Messing 1984:227-244, Schwyzer 1968 
1455-544): 

For the formation of substantives: 


— -mon, forming masculine deverbative nouns, 
e.g. epistamai ‘know’ > epistemén ‘learned’, 
noé ‘think’ > noémén ‘thoughtful’, hégottmai 
‘rule’ > Aégemon ‘ruler; 

- -tés, -tés, -tér, -tér, forming masculine deverba- 
tive nouns which denote the agent, e.g. Aubriz6 
‘curse’ > Aubristés ‘curser’, toxetid ‘shoot’ > 
toxeutés ‘archer’, exetdz6 ‘examine’ > exetastés 
‘examiner’, ergdzomai ‘work > ergdtés ‘worker’, 
kind ‘move’ > kinétér ‘mover, author’, genné 
‘generate’ > gennetar ‘progenitor; 

— -elis, forming masculine denominative nouns 
which denote the agent, e.g. khalkds ‘copper’ > 
khalkeiis (Myc. ka-ke-u) ‘coppersmith’, hippos 
‘horse’ > Aippeus ‘rider’, sungraphé ‘writing’ > 
sungrapheus ‘writer’; 

- -mdés, forming masculine deverbative nouns 
which denote the action of the verb, e.g. 
kathatiro ‘cleanse’ > katharmds ‘cleansing’, 
stendz6 ‘sigh’ > stenagmds ‘sigh’, phrdsso 
‘fence’ > phragmos ‘fence’; there are also 
extended forms of the suffix such as -thmods, 
-€thmds, -smés, -ismés, -asmos, e.g. klauthmos 
‘weeping’, brukhethmds ‘bellowing’, dasmés 
‘distribution, tribute’, Aoplismés ‘equipment’, 
stokhasmos ‘aim, conjecture’; 

— -iskos, forming masculine diminutive nouns, 
e.g. dnthropos ‘man’ > anthrdpiskos ‘manikin'; 

— -6n, -eon, forming masculine denominative 
nouns referring to the place where many trees 
of the same type grow, e.g. dinpelos ‘vine’ > 
ampelan, ampeleon ‘vineyard’; 

— -ds, forming masculine denominative nouns 
which usually refer to professions, e.g, (Helle- 
nistic) Aharkomat-ds ‘maker of bronze plates’, 
makhairds ‘cutler’; 

— -ma (Attic -mé), forming deverbative feminine 
nouns, e.g. gigndské ‘know’ > gnémé ‘opinion’, 
grdphé ‘scratch, write’ > grammé ‘line’, stiz6 
‘puncture’ > stigmé ‘mark, wound’; 


- -sis / -tis (< PIE *-ti-), forming abstract dever- 
bative feminine nouns, e.g. peithomai ‘to be 
convinced’ > pistis ‘faith’, didomi ‘give’ > désis 
‘giving’, krind ‘judge’ > krisis ‘judgment’; and 
enlarged -esis, -ésis, e.g. gignomai ‘become’ 
> génesis ‘origin’, manthdno ‘learn’ > mathésis 
‘learning’, phroné ‘to be wise’ > phrdénésis 
‘wisdom’; 


~ *ya(< PIE *-ieh, ), forming the feminine equiv- 


alents of masculine nouns, e.g. dnax ‘king’ 
> *anak-ya > dnassa, basiletis ‘ruler’ (stem 
basiléw-) > *basilew-ya > basileia; and -fa, 
forming abstract feminine nouns from adjec- 
tives in -ios, e.g. aganios ‘presiding over games’ 
> agonia ‘struggle for victory, anguish’, aétios 
‘chargeable, blameworthy’ > aitia ‘cause’, and 
from nouns in general, e.g. dngelos ‘herald’ 
> angelia ‘announcement’, sopfds ‘wise man' 
> sophia ‘wisdom’; 


~ -eia, forming abstract feminine nouns from 


adjectives in -és, e.g. akribés ‘exact’ > akribeia 
‘precision’, aléthés ‘true’ > alétheia ‘truth’; 


— -teira and -tria (< “ya in masculines in -tér), 


forming the feminine equivalents of mascu- 
line nouns in -tés, e.g. déktés ‘receiver, beg- 
var’ > déktria, sukophdntés ‘common informer, 
voluntary denouncer’ > sukephdntria; 


— -aina(< *-ya in masculines in -on, e.g. therdpan 


‘servant’ > therdpaina, drakén ‘dragon’ > 
drakaina), forming names of female animals, 
e.g. likos ‘wolf' > hikaina; 


— -suné, forming feminine nouns from adjec- 


tives, e.g, doiilos ‘slave’ > doulosiiné ‘slavery’, 
dikaios ‘just’ > dikaiosuneé ‘justice’; 


— -tés, forming feminine nouns from adjectives, 


e.g, deinds ‘terrible’ > deinotes ‘terribleness’, 
euthus ‘straight’ > euthités ‘directness’; 


— -issa, forming the feminine equivalents of 


masculine nouns, e.g. basileus ‘king’ > basi- 
lissa ‘queen’; 


- -id-, forming feminine nouns either cor- 


responding to masculines in -tés, -tér, e.g. 
drapétés > drapétis (stem drapetid-) ‘runaway’, 
auletes, aulétér > aulétris (stem aulétrid-) ‘flute- 
player; or carrying a diminutive meaning, e.g. 
alapex > aldpekis (stem aldpekid-) ‘fox’; 


~— -ad-, forming feminine technical terms, e.g. 


parastds {stem parastad-) ‘post, column’; names 
of animals, e.g. dorkds (stem dorkad-) ‘gazelle’; 


— -éa, forming feminine denominative nouns 


meaning the tree which corresponds to a 
particular fruit, e.g. amugdalon ‘almond’ > 
amugdaléa ‘almond tree’; 
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~ -ma (< PIE “mmn), forming neuter deverbative 
nouns which denote the action or result of 
a verb, e.g. grapho ‘write’ > gramma ‘letter’; 
there are alsa extended forms of the suffix, 
such as -sma, -ema, -6ma, e.g. pséphizo ‘vote’ 
> pséphisma ‘decree’, philé ‘kiss’ > philéma 
‘kissing’, sékd ‘rise’ > sék6ma ‘rising’; 

-tron, forming deverbative neuter technical 
terms, names of objects, vessels and tools, e.g. 
kento ‘prick’ > kéntron ‘spur’, sémaino ‘show by 
a sign’ > sémantron ‘seal’: and 

-ion (initially deverbative, e.g. sphaz6 ‘slaugh- 
ter > sphdgion ‘slaughter’, but also denomina- 
tive, e.g. audé ‘open court, courtyard’ > ation 
‘country house’), forming neuter diminutive 
nouns, e.g. doru ‘shaft of a spear’ > dordtion, 
pneumon ‘lung’ > pneuménion, klimax ‘scale’ 
> klimdkion; sometimes used in a pejorative 
sense, e.g. guné ‘woman’ > gtinaion ‘weak 
woman’; -ion gave birth to other diminutive 
suffixes formed by reanalysis: -ddion, -drion, 
-akion, -ullion. 


For the formation of adjectives: 


-ios, forming deverbative and denominative 
adjectives, e.g. hdzomai ‘respect’ > hagios 
‘holy’, agrdés ‘field’ > agrtas ‘living in the fields, 
wild’, aithér ‘ether’ > aithérios ‘ethereal, heav- 
enly’, dafmdn ‘a god’ > daimonios ‘godlike’, 
thdlassa ‘sea’ > thaldssios ‘marine’; -ios gave 
birth to other suffixes formed by reanaly- 
sis, e.g. -ddios, -idios, -aios, -eios, etc.: moira 
‘fate’ > moirddios ‘fateful’, aiphnés ‘suddenly’ 
> aiphnidios ‘sudden’, agord ‘market’ > ago- 
raios ‘vulgar, businesslike’, tefeutéd ‘end’ > 
teleutaios ‘final’, élaphos ‘deer’ > eldpheios 
‘cervine’; 

-nés, forming deverbative adjectives, e.g. Adzo- 
mai 'to be awestruck’ > hagnos ‘pure’, stégo 
‘cover’ > stegnds ‘water-tight’; 

-rés, forming deverbative and denomina- 
tive adjectives, e.g, fampd ‘shine’ > lampros 
‘bright’, pstikhos ‘cold’ > psukhrés ‘chilly’; and 
-erds, -erés, -arés: tromos ‘shiver’ > tramerés 
‘trembling’, oduné ‘pain’ > odunérds ‘painful’, 
lipos ‘animal fat’ > lipards ‘oily’; 

-imos, forming denominative adjectives, 
e.g. bdsis ‘walk’ > bdsimos ‘passable’, makhé 
‘battle’ > mdkhimos ‘warlike’; 

-inos, forming denominative adjectives, e.g. 
haima ‘blood’ > haimatinos ‘bloody’, dmpetos 
‘vine’ > ampélinos ‘of the vine’; 


- -ikds, forming denominative adjectives, e.g. 
pais ‘child’ > paidikds ‘puerile, playful’, naztés 
‘sailor > nautikds ‘nautical’, Afppos ‘horse’ 
> hippikés ‘equine’; -ikéds gave birth to -tikds 
(from adjectives in -tés or nouns in -tés), 
which forms adjectives, e.g. baskaind ‘dispar- 
age’ > baskantikds ‘disparaging’; 

- -€s, forming denominative (from s-stems) 
adjectives, nearly always compounds, e.g. 
dnthos ‘flower > euanthés ‘blooming’, ménos 
‘force. prowess’ > dusmenés ‘hostile’, krdtos 
‘power’ > akratés ‘powerless’; also from other 
nouns and verbs, e.g. mikhé ‘luck’, atukhd ‘to 
be unlucky’ > atukhés ‘unlucky’, philé ‘love’ 
> dusphilés ‘hateful’; 

~ -ddés (from compounds such as anthemédés 
‘with a rich bouquet’), forming denomina- 
tive adjectives with the general meaning 
of ‘having the characteristics of’, e.g. lussa 
‘rage’ > fussddés ‘furious’, dkantha ‘thorn’ 
> akanthddés ‘thorny’, élaion ‘olive’ > elaiddés 
‘olivaceous’; 

- -t6s and -téos, forming deverbative adjec- 
tives that characterize the person who can 
or should be subjected to the action of the 
verb, e.g. agapd ‘love’ > agapétds ‘beloved’, 
poid ‘make, do’ > poiétéos ‘makeable, doable’ 
(+ Verbal Adjectives); and 

— -ent- (< PIE *-went-), forming denominative 
adjectives in -deis, e.g. ikhthts ‘fish’ > ikhthudeis 
‘piscine, fishy’, astér ‘star’ > asterdeis ‘starry, 
sparkling’. 


During the Hellenistic age, the influence of Latin 
resulted in the borrowing of suffixes such as 
-drios, -ianés and -atos. 

Some productive prefixes are (Schwyzer 1968 
1:431-434, Smyth and Messing 1984:249—250): 


- privative prefix a-/an- (< PIE “n-), eg. 
amnemon ‘unmindful, forgetful’, andxios 
‘unworthy’, etc. Some Ancient Greek priva- 
tive adjectives may well go back directly to 
Proto-Indo-European: e.g. dnudros ‘waterless’, 
cf. Skt. anudrd-, although it is possible that 
they were formed independently in the two 
languages; 

— copulative prefix ha- (< PIE *sm-), e.g. adel- 
phos ‘brother’, alokhos ‘wife’; 

- prefix eu- ‘implying abundance, prosperity, 
ease’, e.g. euda/mon ‘fortunate’, eubatos ‘acces- 
sible, passable’; 
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- prefix dus-‘un-, mis-~’, e.g, duskleés ‘inglorious’, 
dusténos ‘wretched, unhappy’; 

— prefix aga- ‘very’, e.g. agakleés ‘very glorious, 
famous’, agdstonos ‘much groaning’; 

— prefix Aémi- ‘half’, e.g. hémigumnos ‘half- 
naked’, hémidaés ‘half-burnt’; etc. 


The remodeling of the Classical Greek inflec- 
tional system during the Hellenistic period 
has had a direct impact on the lexicon. In this 
development, the Ancient Greek diminutives in 
-ion played a most important role. As they had 
already begun to lose their diminutive force, 
they became semantically equivalent to the orig- 
inal substantives and replaced them to a large 
extent, e.g, pais > paidion ‘child’, omma > ommd- 
tion ‘eye’. This occurred in both thematic and 
athematic substantives, though more systemati- 
cally in the latter, which presented the greatest 
morphological variety. 

Substitution of athematic nouns by thematic 
ones also occurred in cases of etymologically 
unrelated words which had similar meanings, 
e.g. Att. nais ‘ship’ was replaced by the syn- 
onymous word ploion, hits ‘pig’ by khoiros, arén 
‘lamb’ by amnds, etc. 


b. Derivation of verbs 

The derivation of Ancient Greek verbs continues 
the Indo-European tradition (Chantraine 1967; 
Palmer 1980:261—266; Schwyzer 1968 1:639-646), 
retaining many of its characteristics. In some 
cases independent stems denote aspect and 
tense (+ Tense/Aspect); e.g. in the conjugation 
of the verb meaning ‘see’, Greek retained three 
different suppletive stems: hora- for the present 
(hora), op- for the future and perfect (dpsomai, 
dpdpa) and id- for the aorist (eidon) (+ Supple- 
tion), Both Indo-European thematic and ath- 
ematic formations continue to exist in Ancient 
Greek up until the Hellenistic period. 

The most important suffix for the formation of 
verbs in Ancient Greek was the Indo-European 
*-ye/o-suffix, either added directly to the verb 
root, e.g. mainomai < *man-yo-mai ‘rage’, khatro- 
mai < *khar-yo-mai ‘rejoice’, oduromai < *odur- 
yo-mai ‘bewail', hdllomai < *hal-yo-mai ‘leap’, 
ageiro < *ager-yo ‘assemble’, kteind < kten-yo 
‘slay’, hdzomai < *hag-yo-mai ‘respect’, orusso 
< “orukh-y6 ‘quarry’, or combined with affixes, 
e.g. huphaino < *huph-an-yo ‘weave’. It was also 
used for the formation of denominative verbs, 


e.g. andss6 < “anak-y6é (dnax) ‘reign’, phuldssd 
< *nhulak-yo (philax) ‘guard’, elpizo < *elpid-yo 
(elpid-) ‘hope’, erizd < *erid-yo (érid-) ‘vie with’, 
timé > “tima-yé > timdo ‘honor’, philos > “phile-ya 
> philéd ‘lave’, misthds > *mistho-yo > misthoo ‘let 
out for hire’ (+ Contract Verbs). 

Some of the most important Ancient Greek suf- 
fixes for the formation of verbs are (Schwyzer 1968 
1:672-737, Smyth and Messing 1984:245-246): 


— -iz0 (< *-id-yo < *ye/o- in stems with final 
-d-\, forming denominative verbs, e.g. dneidos 
‘reproach, rebuke’ > oneidizo ‘reproach’; 

~ -d2z6 (< *-ad-yo < *-ye/o- in stems with final 
-d-), forming denominative verbs, e.g. onoma 
‘name’ > onomdzé ‘name’, dtimos ‘unhonored, 
dishonored’ > atimdzo ‘dishonor’; 

— -aind (< *-an-yé < *ye/o- in stems with final 
-n-), forming denominative verbs, e.g. séma 
> sémaino ‘mark’, hugrds ‘wet, moist’ > 
hugraino ‘moisten’; 

— -4nod (< *-un-yd < *ye/o- in stems with final 
-n-), forming denominative verbs, e.g. tharsos 
‘courage’ > tharsuind ‘encourage’; lepfds ‘thin, 
fine, delicate’ > leptzino ‘make thin’; 

— -eud (< nouns in -eus), forming denomina- 
tive verbs, e.g. Aippeus ‘rider > hippedo ‘ride’, 
basileus ‘ruler > basiletd ‘reign’; also héniokhos 
‘charioteer’ > héniokheuo ‘drive a chariot’, pon- 
topdros ‘seafaring’ > pontoporeiid ‘sail the sea’, 
pais ‘child' > paideuo ‘instruct’; 

— -i6 (rare), forming denominative verbs, e.g. 
meénis ‘wrath’ > ménio ‘cherish wrath, be wroth 
against’; 

— -u6 (rare), forming denominative verbs, e.g. 
méthé ‘strong drink, drunkenness’ > methtio 
‘to be drunken with wine’; and 

~ -iské (rare), forming deverbative verbs, e.g. 
steré6 ‘deprive, bereave’ > sterisk6. 


During the Hellenistic period, the tendency 
of the language to restrict the occurrence of 
athematic formations in -mé in favor of corre- 
sponding thematic ones in -0, which had already 
begun in classical times, was complete (Gignac 
1976-1981 11:375-414), e.g. deiknumi > deikniio 
‘show’. This was one of the paths that led to the 
remodeling of the verbal system. In many cases, 
also, a new present tense was created by > anal- 
ogy, usually on the basis of the perfective verb 
stem of the > aorist. 
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c. Derivation of adverbs 
Most Ancient Greek adverbs are derived from 
adjectives or participles. The most important 
derivational suffix is -ds, e.g. akribés ‘exact, 
accurate’ > akribés ‘precisely’, aléthés ‘true, 
real’ > aléthds ‘truly’, eugenés ‘well-born, noble’ 
> eugends ‘nobly, bravely’, kalds ‘beautiful, good’ 
> kalés ‘well, rightly’, kakds ‘bad' > kakés ‘ill’, 
saphés ‘clear, plain, distinct’ > saphés ‘clearly’; 
(epistamai'know’) ptc. epistdmenos > epistaménos 
‘skilfully, expertly’. 

Less common adverbial suffixes are -/, e.g. 
amisthi ‘without reward or hire’, also -e/, e.g. 


amakhei‘without stroke of sword’; -ti, e.g. amakheti 


‘without battle’, abcati ‘without summons’; -ddn, 
-da, -dén, e.g, diakridon ‘eminently’, Ariibda ‘with- 
out the knowledge of', Aribden ‘secretly’; -then, 
e.g. olkothen ‘from one’s house’; -thi, e.g, ofkathi ‘at 
home’, etc. (Schwyzer 1968 1:623-633, Smyth and 
Messing 1984:99-102). 


3.c.ji. Composition 

The basic types of compounds are also present 
in Ancient Greek, where composition proved to 
be an exceptionally productive process for 
enriching the vocabulary (Schwyzer 19681:437-455, 
Smyth and Messing1984:247-254;+ Compounding/ 
Derivation/Construction Morphology): 


~ (exocentric) possessive compounds: rho- 
doddktulos 'rosy-fingered', polukarpos ‘bounti- 
ful’, argurédtoxos ‘silver-bowed’; 

- (endocentric) determinative compounds: 
(descriptive) akrdpolis ‘acropolis’, homddoulos 
‘fellow-slave', palaigénes ‘aged’, (dependent, 
or objective compounds) thérotrdphos ‘feeder 
of wild beasts’, philopdlemos ‘warlike’, logo- 
grdaphos ‘speech-writer; and 

- coordinating or copulative compounds: 
nukhthemeron ‘night and day’, andrégunos 
‘man-woman, hermaphrodite’, hermaphrédi- 
tos ‘hermaphrodite’. 


Certain compoundelementsappearwithgreatfre- 
quency;e.g.,-grdéphosisa frequentsecondele-ment 
in compounds like bibliographos, gedgrdphos, 
glossographos, enkémiogrdaphos, eikonogrdphos, 
epistologradphos, éthographos, historiographos, 
logographos, mimographos, muthagrdphos, 
tekhnogrdphos, and tragoidographos, all to do 
with ‘writing’ (Chantraine 2009 s.v. grapho); and 
there are more than a hundred entries in LS/ 


of compounds with the adjective bathus ‘deep’ 
as the first element (cf. Chantraine 2009 s.v. 
bathis) (+ Compound Nouns), 

Prepositions are also very frequent as first 
elements of compounds: amphithéatron ‘amphi- 
theater, éntimos ‘honorable’, epipedos ‘flat’, 
huperdnthrépos ‘superhuman’ (cf. Schwyzer 1968 
1:434-437). Verbs, in particular, often form a 
whole series of compounds with preverbs, e.g., 
anagrapho, antigrdphd, apagraphé, diagrdpho, 
engrapho, epigraphd, katagrdpho, metagrdphé, 
paragraph, perigrdpho, prographo, prosgrapho, 
sungrapho, hupergrapho, hupographé, all to do 
with ‘write’; with a variety of semantic nuances 
and corresponding to the respective nouns: 
anagraphe, antigrapheé, apographé, diagraphe, 
engraphé, epigraphé, katagraphe, metagraphe, 
paragraphe, perigraphe, prographé, prosgraphe, 


sungraphé, hupergraphé, hupographé; ana- 
grapheus, antigrapheus, apographeis, 
diagrapheus, engrapheus, epigrapheis, kata- 
grapheus, metagrapheus, perigrapheus, 
sungrapheus, hupographeus;  untigramma, 


didgrammu, epigramma, paragramma, peri- 
gramma, programma, présgramma, singramma, 
hupogramma; and adjectives antigraphikés, 


epigraphikds, metagraphikés, paragraphikds, 
perigraphikés, sungraphikds, hupographikés. 
Sometimes we find compound verbs with two 
prepositions: enkatagrdpho, prosengrapho, 


sunengrapho, etc. (see LSJ s.vv.). 

Numerals and adverbs can also be found as 
first elements of compounds (Schwyzer 1968 
1:437), e.g. pammeélas ‘all-black’, Panéllénes ‘all 
the Hellenes’, pdnoplos ‘in full armour’; diptukhos 
‘double-folded’, dipulos ‘double-gated’, triganos 
‘three-cornered’, tripous ‘three-footed’, tetrdkuk- 
fos ‘four-wheeled’, tetrdmetros ‘consisting of four 
meters’, etc. 
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GEORGIOS PAPANASTASSIOU 


Greek Loanwords in Coptic 


Current estimates place the number of Greek 
loanwords in Coptic at around 5000 lemmata. 
Greek loanwords include both lexical and gram- 
matical items, including substantives (psukhé), 
adjectives (dnomos), verbs (péisteue), adverbs 
(kalés), conjunctions (alld), interjections (meé 
génoito), prepositions (katd), and discourse par- 
ticles (dé). No Coptic dialect, however, shows 
borrowed determiners, pronouns, or bound 


morphology outside of ‘Greek language islands’ 
in Coptic texts. Nonetheless, there are some very 
late examples, recorded only in medieval Scaiae, 
of the Greek-origin derivational morpheme -ités 
attached to native bases. 

Generally speaking, Coptic tends to cor- 
roborate most proposed typologically oriented 
borrowability scales. The presence of these 
loanwords has often been noted, and their 
phonological-orthographical, morphosyntactic, 
and discourse-pragmatic integration have been 
discussed to varying extents. Some Greek-ori- 
gin substantives are compatible with inherited 
pluralization morphosyntax, e.g. psukhé — psuk- 
hooue, ‘soul — souls’ (although the plural affix is 
of limited productivity even within the inherited 
lexicon). Coptic shows a variety of verb inte- 
gration strategies, including the direct insertion 
(Sahidic pisteue, ‘believe (inf.)’) and light-verb 
(Bohairic er-pisteuin LV, ‘believe (inf.)’) strate- 
gies. The two strategies are probably related 
diachronically: the original strategy involved a 
light verb and a borrowed infinitive form (as 
is the case in Bohairic), the light verb and/or 
infinitive-marking suffix being lost gradually in 
some of the Coptic dialects. This is witnessed by 
the dialect-internal] variation between the two 
strategies, which sometimes shows evidence of 
lexical diffusion. Greek-origin verbs do not par- 
ticipate fully in inherited derivational patterns. 
For example, Greek-origin verbs do not have 
so-called Stative or ‘construct participle’ forms. 
Furthermore, Greek-origin verbs do not partici- 
pate fully in Coptic differential object marking, 
as they do not allow object incorporation, 

Greek adjectives are borrowed in the masc. 
sg. and n. sg. (e.g. anomos vs. anomon), creat- 
ing a non-inherited distinction between animate 
and inanimate within the Greek-origin part of 
the Coptic repertoire, e.g. p-ponéros t-ponéros 
vs. p-ponéron, ‘the wicked person (masc. sg.), 
the wicked person (fem. sg.), the wicked thing’. 
Masculine and neuter Greek-origin substantives 
tend to have masculine gender in Coptic, while 
feminine substantives remain feminine, e.g. hé 
polis > £-polis, ‘city (art. fem. sg.)’. 

Some Greek-origin prepositions are integrated 
into the morphosyntactic patterns of inher- 
ited prepositions, showing person indexation 
(‘inflection’), e.g. kataro-f, ‘according to (38g. 
masc.)’. In some cases, the borrowed preposition 
co-occurs with inherited grammatical construc- 
tions, e.g. distributive reduplication: kata-ouai 
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puai distr. — one one ‘one by one’. We still know 
next to nothing about the integration of Greek 
loan verbs into native valency patterns, Also 
neglected is the study of the lexical semantics of 
loanwords, both in terms of meanings borrowed 
and the relationships between borrowed and 
inherited lexical items. However, this neglect of 
lexical semantics is largely true of the inherited 
Coptic lexicon as well. 

The nature of the contact situation, from a 
sociohistorical paint of view, is not a matter of 
consensus. Some scholars consider Coptic to be 
a mixed language or a ‘bilingual language vari- 
ety’ (+ Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt). Others 
have been more skeptical about the nature and 
extent of spoken Greek-Egyptian bilingualism 
(+ Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic). The extent 
of grammatical influence of Greek on the indig- 
enous language is also much disputed. A major 
problem is the empirical basis of the various 
claims: to date no study has been based on an 
adequate representative corpus, and the ques- 
tion of Greek loanwords in dialects other than 
Sahidic and Bohairic has barely been broached. 
These lacunas are currently being addressed by 
the large-scale Database and Dictionary of Greek 
Loanwords in Coptic project, based in Leipzig, as 
well as a series of forthcoming publications on 
Greek loanwords in Coptic. 
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Greek Loanwords in Geez 


Greek was known as an international language in 
ancient Ethiopia (with Aksum in todays Eritrea 
as its capital), where Semitic Ge'ez (in Europe 
also known as ‘Ethiopic’ or ‘Classical Ethiopic’) 
was the main local language. Greek was used in 
a part of inscriptions (3rd-c. BCE-the mid-6th- 
c. CE) and especially in several royal Aksumite 
inscriptions. It was used also on coins from the 
last quarter of the grd-c. BCE into the second 
quarter of the 7lh-c. CE. The Old and the New 
Testament were translated from Greek gradu- 
ally between the 4th and the 7th centuries and 
their translations were followed by translations 
of other Christian texts, so it is only natural that 
the great majority of Greek lexical loans is found 
in the most important religious texts, some of 
them eyen having Greek titles, eg. Wangel 
(> Amharic, Tigrinya etc. Wédngel), ‘Gospel’ 
< Gk. Euangélion, Didasqalya, ‘Teaching (of the 
Apostles)’ < didaskalia. Apparently, there is 
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nothing from Byzantine Greek except galea ‘gal- 
ley’ > gelaya ‘boat’ (Dillmann 1865:1398; Leslau 
1987:193). 

The percentage of Greek lexemes actually 
used in texts is much smaller than their number 
found in the existing lexicons. Leslau's dictionary 
(1987; see also Dillmann 1865) contains nearly 
400 words of Greek origin, almost exclusively 
nouns and adjectives, while there are a very few 
verbs, which are almost exclusively denominal 
(although there is apangala ‘to comment, trans- 
late, recite, repeat from memory’ < Gk. apangéllo 
‘to announce, expound, interpret’). Apart from 
religious terminology (e.g. génna ‘birth, nativity 
of Christ’ > genna ‘id.’; aparkhé > apparge ‘first- 
ling, first offering’; epdmis > eppemos ‘priestly gar- 
ment’), there are mainly geographical terms (e.g. 
paralia ‘land by the sea’ > pardlaya, paralayas 
‘seacoast’; aukhmddeés ‘dry, arid’ > awkamodes 
‘waste-land, dry land’), names of plants (e.g. skhi- 
nos ‘mastic tree’ > sakinon, skinon ‘mastic tree, 
peach’; darus, daray, daryos ‘oak tree’ < driis ‘id.’) 
and animals (e.g. dorkds ‘gazelle’ > darqodes, 
dargas ‘id.’; galé ‘weasel’ > gale, galen ‘weasel, 
ferret; serpent, crocodile’), as well as of precious 
stones (e.g. pdzayon, pazewon ‘topaz’ < topdzion 
‘chrysolite, topaz’, with the loss of to- mistaken 
for the Greek article; sappheiros ‘sapphire’ > san- 
per, sanpir, pdrinos ‘from Paros’, i.e. the Greek 
island famous for its marble, > parenu, paranso 
‘white stone, precious stone’; sdrdion ‘Sardian 
stone’ > sardino, sardayon ‘Sardian stone, pre- 
cious stone’, also in Amharic; prasios ‘light-green 
stone, emerald’ > pardsas ‘precious stone’) and 
fragrances (e.g. pistikés < pistikds ‘genuine, of 
pure quality’ > pastagis ‘pure perfume’; stakté 
‘myrth oil’ > satuqate, sutuqatis ‘id.'). There are 
also some words pertaining to building (e.g. sko- 
pid, acc. skopian ‘lookout place’ > sagoppayan 
‘watchtower’, diorizon ‘partition wall’ > darizon, 
diyorizon ‘id.’; balaneion ‘bathing establishment’ 
> balane, balani ‘bath, christening font’, Amharic 
balane; exédra ‘hall fitted with seats’ > eskedera 
‘chamber, house of priests; top of column; bas- 
ket for offerings’), and military terminology 
(e.g. peltastés ‘carrier of a light shield’ > pelastos 
‘shield and spear, soldier who carries a spear; 
skhiza ‘shaft, dart’ > sakeza ‘arrow’). Most of the 
loans are either hapax legomena or ‘scholarly’ 
words that must have had a very restricted use, 
e.g, aladds, alados ‘island(s)’ < Hellds (gen. Hel- 
lddos) ‘Greece’ (Dillmann 1865:720). 
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Only a handful of words dealing with the 
church organization, ranks, liturgy, etc. had a 
wider use and has been incorporated into the 
living Semitic languages of Ethiopia, mainly 
Tigrinya and Amharic, e.g. monakhds > Ge'ez 
manakos, Amharic mdndkse, mondkse ‘monk’ > 
mankwasa, Amharic mdndkkwasd, maldkkwasd, 
Tigrinya mdndkwasa ‘to become a monk’, etc., 
but Tigre mdnkdsd ‘to become poor’, also Ge'ez 
adjective manakosawi ‘monastic’ and many deri- 
vates in Amharic; papas ‘father, title of priests’ 
> pappas ‘bishop, metropolitan, patriarch’ 
> pappase ‘episcopate’, apappasa ‘to nominate 
as a metropolitan’; euangélion > wangel ‘Gospel’ 
> Amharic and Tiginya wangel, also wangelawi 
‘evangelist, evangelical’; ekklésia ‘assembly, 
church’ > Ge’ez and Amharic aglesaya ‘church’; 
didkonos > diakon ‘deacon’ > diydgon, zayagon, 
Tigrinya and Amharic diyagon. 

Some words occur in two or more variants, 
which shows that they were borrowed from dif- 
ferent sources at different times, e.g. anakwartis, 
anahartis ‘hermit’ < Gk. anakhdrétes ‘id.’: 
eppisqoppos, spelled also ebis kobos, abus qubus 
‘bishop’ < epfskopos; agmons, later also qomos via 
Christian Arabic gummu ‘bishop’ < hégemonos, 
gen. of hégemon ‘leader, bishop’; pasikd, pasakd, 
pasa, fasika, fashm, fasha ‘Easter, Passover, pas- 
chal lamb’ < Gk. péskha < Aram. pasha < Heb. 
pesah; galirigos, qalirakos ‘clergymen’ < klérikds 
‘id.'; tewologos, tewologawi, tologawi ‘theologian’ 
< theolégos, also tewologiya, tewologanna < the- 
ologia ‘theology’; parsaford, parasfora, parosfora 
‘offering, consecrated oblation, Eucharist’ < prus- 
phora ‘offering, eucharist’. 

Although most of the loan-words have been 
taken over rather correctly (NB: virtually all 
Ge'ez words with initial /p/ and /p/ are of Greek 
origin), some of them are distorted, e.g. Hagiou 
pneumaton (< hagion pneima) > agyawsmanton 
‘Holy Spirit’; antortos ‘hell’ possibly from Greek 
en tartdroi ‘in hell’, tértaros ‘hell’; parezbitar but 
also pardzporos, parazporas and even farzabeter, 
farbezer (probably misread in Arabic), etc. 
‘priest’ (Leslau 1987:597 and 59) < presbiteros 
‘priest, elder’. Very few cases of semantic shift 
are known, e.g. arastatdlu ‘wizard’ < Aristotéles; 
awtaki heretic’ < Gk. Eutukhés (the heretic). 

There are also some formulas, e.g. akyos! ‘it 
is proper, he is worthy!’ (expression of approval 
when a religious dignitary is promoted < Gk. 
axios ‘worthy, deserved’; mu‘agaya ‘oh dear!’ 
< (mnésthéti) mou hdgie ‘(remember me) oh, 


holy one!’; déxa patri > dakusbatari ‘glory to the 
father". 

After 1270 when Ge’ez was already only a 
written language, some words of Greek origin 
were taken over from Christian Arabic, which is 
indicated by their phonological and morphologi- 
cal structure, e.g. abugalamsis (also galamsis) 
< Apokdlupsis; abraksis ‘Acts (of the Apostles)’ 
< Praxeis ‘id.'; abrotros, abrotas ‘priest who acts 
on behalf of the bishop’ < Arab. abritus < epitro- 
pos ‘man in charge’, akliros ‘clergyman, priest’ 
(a variant of the form mentioned above, also 
Amharic) < Arab. aklirits ‘clergy’ < kléros ‘clergy’; 
aksorgis < exorkistés ‘exorcist’; ‘albaltaribon ‘the 
Pater Noster’ (with the Arabic definite article 
el-) < Pater hémon; arsimatradas ‘abbot’ < Arab. 
arsi matridas < arkhimandrites; arsdyasros 
‘archbishop’ < Arab. arsi aris < Gk. arkhierets 
‘high priest’; baraymun ‘eve of a festival’ < Arab. 
baraman < paramoné ‘id.'; Ge'ez bastawros ‘cross’ 
is Gk. staurds (this is a Coptic form with the 
Coptic definite article pe-, nevertheless, since it 
is spelled as be-, it must have reached Ge'ez via 
Christian Arabic). A very few Greek words have 
been borrowed via Coptic and it is not clear 
whether some of them have been borrowed 
via Syriac. 

Some Latin words appeared in Ge’ez via Greek, 
e.g. balan, balino, balinun ‘veil with which women 
cover their face when appearing in public; cover, 
linen garment worn by women’ < pallion ‘cloak’ 
< Lat. pallium; gantor-ahi ‘commander’, later 
‘rifleman, leader of riflemen’ < kentorion < Lat. 
centurio ‘centurion’; tatlasat ‘decrees, Order of 
the Apostles, titles (of the books of the Bible)’ 
< Gk. titlos < Lat. titutus. 

A number of Hebrew words have appeared 
in the Ge'ez Bible in forms imitating their Greek 
transcriptions in the Septuagint. 
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Greek Loanwords in Hebrew 
and Aramaic 


Greek has been in contact with Semitic lan- 
guages since remote antiquity (+ Greek and 
Semitic Languages), but Semitic loanwords 
are attested earlier in Greek than vice versa 
(+ Semitic Loanwords in Greek). According to 
the so-called ‘Table of Nations’, the fourth son 
of Noah’s son Japheth was called Javan, Heb. 
Yawan, 1.XX loudn (Gen. 10:2; cf. 1 Chr 1:5). Jase- 
phus transcribes the name as Jaudn and suggests 
it is the equivalent of /én, the eponymous pro- 
genitor of “Jonia and all Greeks” (Ant. [ud. 1:124). 
Yawan is indeed translated as Hellds ‘Greece’ 
(Is. 66:29; Ez. 2723; 1 Macc, 1:1, 8:9) or Héllénes 
‘Greeks’ (Zec. 9:3; Dan. 8:21, 10:20, 11:2). The 
equivalence with Gk. /d6n ‘Ionian’, pl. Idones 
< “ldwones (Myc. i-ja-wo-ne) is generally acknow!- 
edged (cf. Eg. fjwn(n); (+ Greek and Egyptian, 
and Coptic)).The earliest undisputed examples 
of Greek loanwords in a Semitic text are musical 
instruments mentioned in an Aramaic passage 
in the book of Daniel (3:5, 10, 15): gitdrés, LXX 
kithdra ‘cithara’; sabbakd, LXX sambuké ‘trigon’: 
pasantérin, LXX psaltérion 'psaltery’; simponyd, 
LXX sumphénia, traditionally identified as ‘bag- 
pipe’ (Krauss 1899:326; Jastrow 1903:982). 

The number of Greek loanwords increases 
dramatically in the rabbinic literature of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods, written in Rab- 
binic Hebrew (> Greek and Hebrew) and Pal- 
estinian Aramaic (+ Greek and Aramaic). The 
former is the language of the Misnd (hence also 
called Mishnaic Hebrew) and related writings 
such as the Téseftd. It was also used at Qumran 
and during the Bar Kokhba revolt (132-136 CE). 
Palestinian Aramaic was the language of the 
Palestinian Jews, including Jesus. It is the lan- 
guage of the Aramaic Gamard of the Palestinian 
Talmud (Talméd Yaritsalmi) and the Palestinian 
Targimim., Both languages are also used in the 
early Midrasim. The nature of the texts and the 
writing system pose numerous problems for 
the identification and interpretation of Greek 
loanwords(Krivoruchko 2012). Krauss (1898-1899) 
is the standard reference work, still waiting to be 
replaced because of its numerous flaws (Sperber 
1982-74). More recent studies include Sperber 
(1984; 2012) and Heijmans (2013b). 

Several thousand Greek loanwords are found 
in the rabbinic literature of the Roman and Byz- 
antine periods, written in Hebrew and Aramaic. 


The vast majority of these pertain to material 
rather than spiritual culture. Very many refer 
to civil and legal administration: ‘gwr’ < agord 
‘court’; ‘ntypyt’, ‘ntypyth < anthupatos ‘pro- 
consul’; (‘}yqwmyny < oikouméné ‘(inhabited) 
world’; bispymy’ < blasphémia ‘blasphemy’; 
bwly < boulé ‘council’, bwlywtys < bouleutés 
‘councillor, byl'tyryn < bouleutérion ‘council- 
chamber’; dymws < démos ‘people’; dy(’)tgm’ 
< didtagma ‘edict’; dyytyqy < diatheké ‘will, 
testament’; Adywt < idiotés ‘common man, lay- 
man’; hgmwn < hégemon ‘governor’, hgmwny’ 
< hégemonia ‘governership’; hpwtyqy, ‘pwtyqy 
< hupotheké ‘mortgage’; krytys < krités ‘judge’; 
prhsyh < parrhésia ‘freedom of speech’; pystys 
< pistis ‘trust; qwamwgar'twr < kosmokrdtér ‘world 
ruler’; nymws, nwmws < némos ‘law', nwmygh 
< nomikés ‘jurist, scribe’; snhdryn ‘sanhedrin' 
< sunédrion ‘council’; tmywn < tameion ‘treasury’. 
Many other words refer to military administra- 
tion: ‘7rkystr’tygws < arkhistrategds ‘commander- 
in-chief’; ‘spr, spyrh < speira ‘cohort’; ’strty’ 
< stratid ‘army’, *’strt, pl. ’sirtyn < stratidtés 
‘soldier’, ‘strtyg(ws) < stratégéds ‘commander; 
brwr < phrourion ‘garrison’; *kylyrk, pl. kylyrkyn 
<  khiltarkhos ‘tribunus  militum’; pwlmws 
< pélemos ‘war’, pwlymrkws < polémarkhos 
‘chief, leader’. Other words belong to architec- 
ture: 'rkytqtwn < arkhitékton ‘architect’; (*)styw 
< stod ‘colonnade’; bsylgy < basiliké ‘basilica’; 
plty’ < plateia ‘street’; pwndqy < pandokeion ‘inn’. 
Other words denote fauna: drdlys < pdrdalis 
‘leopard’; drkwn < drakon ‘serpent’; hkyn’, hkynh 
< ékhidna ‘viper’; gyydwr < gaidourion, gaiddrion 
‘donkey’; *dylpyn, pl. dylpynyn < delphin ‘dol- 
phin’; mwskwn, mwsqwn < moskhos ‘calf’; pntr 
< pdnthér ‘panther; prwbty’ < prébata ‘small 
cattle’. Other words denote flora: ‘yrws < iris ‘iris’; 
dpn’ < daphne ‘laurel’; dmsqyn’ < damaskénd 
‘Damascus plum’; gnb(w)s < kdnnabis, kannabos 
‘hemp’; mynt’, mynth < mintha ‘mint’; mstyky 
< mastikhe ‘mastic’; nrqws < ndrkissos ‘narcis- 
sus’; gwigs < kolokasta ‘Egyptian bean’. Kraus 
(1899:623-653) provides a useful index of seman- 
tic domains containing many more categories. 
Finally, it is noteworthy that many loanwords 
belong to word classes that are less easily bor- 
rowed, including adjectives: ‘grpws < dgraphos 
‘unwritten (Law)’; ’strys < asthenés ‘ill’; ‘tymytwn 
< atiméton ‘invaluable’; ‘(y)tymws < hétoimos 
‘ready’; adverbs; Un(y)sty, ‘hwnystyn < hellénisti 
‘in Greek’; ‘ntws < Ontos ‘really’; wty’ws < euthéds 
‘at once’; symyrwn, smrwn < sémeron ‘today’: 
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numerals: ‘pt’ < heptd ‘seven’; kyly < khilioi ‘thou- 
sand’, tryy’qnt’ < tridkonta ‘thirty’. Borrowed 
verbs are among the most interesting loanwords. 
Some of them are fossilized imperatives: ‘ps 
< dphes ‘leave'’; ‘gy < eike ‘give way!'; kyry < khaire 
‘welcome!’; at < zéthi ‘live!’; qqw~myn < agomen ‘let 
us go!’. Others, however, are denominal verbs 
derived from Greek nouns: lysts ‘rob’ < fystys 
< léistés ‘robber’; (metathesized) qtrg ‘accuse’ 
< gtygwr < katégér ‘prosecutor’; spg ‘absorb’ 
< spwg < sphéngos ‘sponge’; tgn ‘fry’ < tygn 
< téganun ‘frying pan’. These are sure indications 
of the intensity of the contact between Greek 
and Aramaic/Hebrew (— Bilingualism, Diglossia 
and Literacy in First-Century Jewish Palestine). 

Greek loanwords of Latin origin (+ Latin Loan- 
wrds in Greek) refer almost exclusively to civil 
and military administration and are confined 
to nouns: dyqgwrywn < dekurion < decurio; qltwr 
< kourdtér < curator; gsdwr, qwstwr < kuaistor 
< quaestor; qyystwr < kuaisitor < quaesitor (if 
not same as previous); qysr < kaisar < caesar; 
sntwr(?) < sendtér < senator; trybwnws < triboa- 
nos < tribunus. Several of these occur already 
in the New Testament: (’)spqltwr < spekouldtor 
< speculator; l(y)gywn < legen, legion < legio; 
qwstdy’< koustédia < custodia; qytrwn, *qwnirwn, 
pl. qwntrynym < kenturion < centurio; ginny’ < 
kolonia < calonia. 
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Greek Loanwords in Slavic 


There are about 150 loanwords in the Old Church 
Slavonic corpus of the texts of the gth—uth c. CE. 
Prominent among them are (i) theological terms, 
(ii) names of professions, and those reflecting 
(iii) biblical realia. After the uth c. Greek borrow- 
ings and loan translations appear in hundreds, in 
correspondence with the needs of the fast devel- 
oping ecclesiastic and secular literature. Most of 
the Old Church Slavonic texts are translations 
into the Macedonian Slav dialect made most 
likely during the years 863-865 by two bilin- 
gual Greek missionaries, Constantine (Cyril as a 
monk) and his brother Methodius, natives of the 
city of Thessaloniki. Their work was continued 
by their disciples after 885 in Bulgaria and Cen- 
tral Europe (Moravia and Pannonia). 

The extant corpus of the gth-uth c. includes 
biblical translations, homilies, lives of saints, 
panegyrics and others. Their somewhat artificial 
language was intended from the very begin- 
ning for liturgical purposes and the translators 
behaved as fidi interpretes of the Greek origi- 
nals (very much as the earlier translators into 
Armenian and Syriac, cf. Brock 2001). [n their 
translational technique (verbum e verbo ‘word by 
word’) they reproduced many morphosyntactic 
grammatical categories of the New Testament 
and Septuagint Greek (such as the progressive 
aspect hdpou én ho Iédnnés baptizon > idé ze bé 
I6anns kreste ‘where John was baptizing’, and 
absolute constructions), they rendered consis- 
tently Greek particles (gar > bo ‘for, because’, 
dé > Ze ‘and, now, but’) and adhered as much as 
possible to the Greek word order. 


i. Theological terms 
ansngels/angels < dngelos ‘angel’ 
ijerei < hiereus ‘priest’ 
olokavetoma < hulokautama ‘holocaust’ 
skanadals < skdndaton ‘scandal’ 
ii. Professions 
arkhitektons < arkhitékton ‘architect’ 
arkhitriklins < arkhitriklinos ‘table master’ 
gnaphei < gnapheius ‘a fuller’ 
iii. Biblical realia 
akrids < akris ‘locust’ 
aromats < dr6ma ‘perfume’ 
kits < kétos ‘sea monster, whale’ 


After the nth c. Greek borrowings and loan 
translations (calques) appear in hundreds in 
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correspondence with the needs of the fast devel- 
oping ecclesiastic and secular literature. The 
need to express further semantic nuances is 
observable in new derivatives and compounds 
exploiting the Greek material and their nativiza- 
tion by Slavic affixes and determinants. Both 
categories for the most part reflect the structure 
of Greek words. For instance, the determinant 
eu- ‘well’ is rendered fairly consistently with 
blago- ‘well’ ( < blag-s ‘good’) in numerous com- 
pounds of the type blago-dariti ‘to thank’ (cf. 
eu-kharistein); blago-vérije ‘piety’ (cf. eu-sébeia); 
blago-pkhanons ‘fragrant, sweet smelling’ (cf. 
eu-odés), nativized dobro-vonsne; blago-da/étels 
‘benefactor’ (< eu-ergétés), nativized dobro-déi 
‘well-doer’, and its antonym zelo-déict/tvoréct 
‘evil-doer’ (calqued on kako-drgos, kako-poiés). 
The determinant blago- can also be used to 
render agathon ‘bonum’ in compounds such 
as blago-(s)tvoriti ‘to do good’ (calqued on 
agatho-poid). Compounds with zelo ‘evil’ (kakon 
‘malum') as a determinant are less common, e.g. 
20lo-sloviti ‘speak evil of someone, curse, malign’ 
(calqued on kako-logs). 

Other examples of calques include: Zretvonike 
‘sanctuary, altar’ (thusiastérion), jezyépnike ‘hea- 
then’ (ethnikds), vose-drvzitels or -drezei ‘ruler of 
everything, almighty’ (panto-krdtor). The impor- 
tant political term auto-krdtor ‘emperor was 
rendered in several ways: samo-vlastect, sarmo- 
dryzitels (Codex Suprasliensis), samo-drozocb 
(Josephus). There are also rare “hybrids” of the 
type idolo-zbrece (or idolo-trébeniks) based on 
idolo-latra (eidélo-ldtrés ‘idolater’); its nativized 
form is koumiro-slouzitels. 
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Vit BUBENIK 


GREEK LOANWORDS IN SLAVIC 


Greek Loanwords in Syriac 


Syriac underwent a prolonged period of contact 
with Greek (~ Greek and Syriac). This resulted 
in a Jarge number of Greek loanwords in Syriac. 
There are in fact more than eight-hundred Greek 
loanwords attested in pre-eighth-century Syriac 
texts that were not translated from Greek. Many 
more are found in translated texts from this 
period or in later Syriac literature (whether 
translated nr not). Many of the Greek loanwords 
in Syriac entered through the vast translation lit- 
erature from Greek to Syriac; many others, how- 
ever, reached Syriac through contact between 
Greek-speakers, Syriac-speakers, and bilingual 
Greek-Syriac-speakers. In addition to Greek 
loanwords, there are more than one hundred 
Latin loanwords found in non-translated Syriac 
texts from before the eighth century. Many of 
these reached Syriac via Greek. 

The vast majority of Greek loanwords in Syriac 
are nouns. These belong to various semantic 
categories, but the largest group involves terms 
related to Roman administration, including 
officials, military, and law. In addition, Greek 
loanwords in Syriac fall into a number of other 
semantic groups: utensils, e.g., kleida (accusative 
of kleis) > (*)glyd’ key’; technical religious terms, 
e.g., diathekeé > dytq’ (with various orthographies) 
‘covenant’; commerce, e.g., timé > tym’ ‘price’; 
coins, weights, and measures, e.g., litra > lytr’ 
‘Roman pound’; flora and fauna, e.g., ékhidna > 
‘kdn’ ‘serpent’; clothing, e.g., stolé > (’)s¢l’ ‘robe’; 
body parts, e.g., prdsopon > prswp’ ‘face, person’; 
medical, e.g., poddgra > ptgr ‘gout’; architecture, 
e.g., stod > ’stw’ ‘portico’; music, e.g., sumphdnia 
> spwny’ ‘bagpipe’; and even abstracts, ¢.g., 
parrhésia > prhsy’ (with various orthographies) 
‘freedom of speech; permission; liberty’ and 
génos > gns’ ‘kind, species; family’. Once inte- 
grated into Syriac, Greek loanwords were avail- 
able for the same derivational and analogical 
processes as native Syriac words (Brock 2004). 
The Syriac noun frwnwt? ‘tyranny’, for instance, 
derives from trwn’ ‘tyrant’, which is a loanword 
from Greek ttirannos, plus the suffix -uta, which 
forms abstract substantives in Syriac. 

In addition to nouns, Greek particles and 
verbs occur as loanwords in Syriac. There are 
approximately fifteen Greek particles attested 
in non-translated Syriac texts from before the 
eighth century. Some of these, like Greek takha 
‘perhaps’ > Syriac tk, are found already in the 
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earliest layer of Syriac literature from the middle 
of the second century CE. Syriac contains a num- 
ber of verbs that are ultimately of Greek origin. 
A majority of these are denominative formations 
from nouns transferred from Greek. This is, for 
instance, the case with the Syriac verbal root 
Vign ‘to fry, torture’, deriving from the noun 
tegna ‘frying pan’, from Greek téganon ‘frying 
pan’. In the sixth and seventh centuries, there 
are also cases in which a Greek aorist infinitive 
was transferred into Syriac and accommodated 
with a ‘light verb' of either v‘bd ‘to do, make’ in 
the active or VAwy ‘to be(come)' in the passive. 
This is not common in non-translated Syriac 
texts, though it occurs more frequently in texts 
translated from Greek. 

Among the many interesting features of Greek 
loanwords in Syriac is that they serve as an 
important witness to the Greek of Late Antique 
Syria and Mesopotamia (as so-called Nebeniiber- 
lieferungen). It can, for instance, be deduced that 
many of the Latin words in Syriac were found in 
the Greek of Late Antique Syria and Mesopota- 
mia, even if they are not attested in surviving 
documents and inscriptions. Significantly, many 
of these Latin words are also found in Greek doc- 
uments from Egypt, suggesting that they were 
part of the broader koine of the Eastern Roman 
Empire (- Latin Loanwords in Greek; + Greek 
and Latin). 
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AARON BUTTS 


Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation 


There is comparatively little of it, but the influ- 
ence of Greek lyric poetry on Western litera- 
ture has been immense. One particularly famous 
poem — Sappho’s Fragment 31 — has been trans- 
lated, revised, imitated, re-written, adapted and 
re-invented across the centuries by writers as 
diverse as Catullus, Ovid, Philip Sidney, John 
Donne, Jean Racine, Tobias Smollett, Mary Rob- 
inson, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Lord Byron, Alfred 
Tennyson, Mary Hewitt, ‘Michael Field’ (Edith 
Cooper and Katharine Bradley), H. D. (Hilda 
Doolittle), William Carlos Williams, Rainer 
Maria Rilke, and Anne Carson. There is even a 
case to be made for the lyrics of popular songs 
like Carole King’s ‘I feel the earth move’ (1971) or 
Shania Twain’s ‘Whatever You Do! Don’t’ (1997) 
as translations of Sappho’s Fragment 31. 

Other writers of Greek lyric have gone in 
and out of fashion, depending on specific poli- 
tics, literary and aesthetic contexts. The archaic 
scholars of Hellenistic Alexandria listed nine 
writers of ‘Greek lyric’ composing both choral 
and monodic lyric: Aleman (7th-c. BCE), Sappho 
(ca 600 BCE), Alcaeus (ca 600 BC), Anacreon 
(6th-c. BCE), Stesichorus (6th-c. BCE), Ibycus 
(6th-c. BCE), Simonides (6th-c. BCE), Bacchylides 
(5th-c. BCE), and Pindar (5th-c. BCE). 

In The Cambridge companion to Greek Lyric, 
Felix Budelmann (2009) points out that scholars 
now identify a narrow range of poets designated 
‘Greek lyric’ and a broader one. This article will 
focus on the narrow range as represented in 
David A. Campbell’s Loeb edition of Greek Lyric 
in five volumes (1982—1993), but it will also con- 
sider the work of Pindar, who has two volumes 
of his own in the Loeb edition translated by Wil- 
liam H. Race (1997). (For ‘ambos and elegy, see 
Gerber 1999 and West 1993.) 

The compositions of Sappho, as with most of 
these writers of Greek lyric, come down to us 
from Antiquity in two forms. Firstly, they were 
quoted in later Greek texts, such as On the sub- 
lime, from the first-century CE and attributed 
to Longinus, or On literary composition, from 
about 30 BCE and attributed to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, or the manuscripts of the Greek 
anthology. The fame of these few fragments was 
such that many later Latin poets translated the 
poems — as did the Roman poet Catullus (ca 84 
BCE-54 BCE) in ‘Ile mi par esse’, his account of 
Sappho’s Fragment 31 — or else they adapted and 
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refined the meters of the poetry for the purposes 
of Latin verse — as did the lyric poet Horace 
(65 BCE-8 BCE), using ‘Alcaic’ and ‘Sapphic’ 
stanzas in his Odes. 

The second important source for Greek lyric 
is papyrus remains, especially the major finds 
excavated at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt in the late 
igth-century. While these are often the earliest 
‘original’ sources - some dating to BCE — they 
appear late in the history of Greek lyric and so 
they have no impact on translations until the 
beginning of the twentieth-century. 

Some of the first printed books included Greek 
lyric gleaned from antique citations. Among 
them were Aldus Manutius' early 16th-c. editions 
of Pindar (1513), produced in Venice, Michael 
Neander's Greek-Latin edition of the Nine fyric 
poets printed at Basle (1556), Robert and Henri 
Estienne's edition of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(1547), and Henri Estienne's highly influential 
edition of the Anacreontea (1554 — this included 
two poems of Sappho), which was followed by 
his son Robert Estienne’s edition of the Greck 
lyric poets (1566). The French poet Pierre de Ron- 
sard (1524-1585) wrote an ‘Imitation d’Anacreon' 
and celebrated this latter-day revival: “! drink 
to Henri Estienne, who has retrieved from 
Hades the sweet Teian lyre of the old long-lost 
Anacreon.” 

Once a Greek text was established, transla- 
tions followed, beginning in French with Remy 
Belleau's translation of Sappho’s Fragment 31 
(1556), and in English with John Hall’s trans- 
lation of Longinus (1652). In France, scholar- 
ship in Greek lyric continued across the 17th-c. 
with Tanneguy Le Fevre's Greek-Latin edition 
of Anacreon and Sappho (1660), Du Four de la 
Crespeliere’s Les odes amtoureuses, charmantes, 
et bachiques des puetes Grec, Anacreon, Sapphu 
ct Theocrite (1670), Nicolas Boileau’s translation 
of Longinus (1674), Anne Le Fevre Dacier’s Les 
poesies d’Anacreon et de Sapho (1681), and Baron 
de Lonyepierre’s translation of Anacreon and 
Sappho (1684). 

The fragments of Anacreon and the so-called 
‘Anacreontea’ — a collection of verses by diverse 
authors in a 1oth-c. manuscript now partly at 
Heidelberg and partly in Paris - were hugely 
popular across the 17th-c. and 18th-c., and 
many translations appeared, including those by 
Thomas Stanley (1651), Robert Herrick (1648) and 
Abraham Cowley (1656). Anacreon's (apparent) 
celebration of ‘wine, women and song’ made 
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him a favorite with those denied political prefer- 
ment during the years of the English interreg- 
num and resulted — for instance - in a later song 
by Henry Purcell: 


This poet sings the Trojan wars, 
Another of the Theban jars, 

In rattling numbers, verse that dares. 
Whilst I, in soft and humble verse, 
My own captivities rehearse; 

I sing my own defeats, which are 
Not the events of conimon war. 
....No, Anacreon still defies 

All your artillery companies 

Save those encamp'd in killing eyes; 
Each dart his mistress shoots, he dies. 


Pindar’s Odes, with their sustained and elevated 
style, were also popular subjects for the early 
editors and translators in English. Abraham 
Cowley'’s Pindarique Odes (1656) was followed 
by that of Ambrose Phillips in Pastorals, Epistles, 
Odes and other original poems with translations 
from Pindar, Anacreon and Sappho (1748), and by 
Gilbert West’s Odes of Pindar (1749). 

Even at this early period women writers like 
Anne Finch, Countess of Winchelsea evinced 
an interest in Greek lyric - and especially in the 
works of Sappho - in her Miscellany poems on 
several occasions (1713). But the two most widely 
teceived English translations were Ambrose 
Phillips’ The works of Anacreun and Sappho, done 
from the Greek, by several hands (1715), and John 
Addison’s The works of Anacreon translated into 
English verse; with notes explanatory and poeti- 
cal. To which are added the Odes, Fragments and 
Epigrams of Sappho (1735). 

The Irish poet Thomas Moore was nicknamed 
‘Anacreon’ Moore after the publication of his 
translation into English (1800), This was later 
combined with the engravings from Anne-Louis 
Girodet Trioson’s Sappho, Bion, Moschus: recuil 
des compositions dessines par Girodet (1827) on 
the grounds that they allow the reader to “be 
transported, as in a dream, to the vines, and 
orange-groves, and cloudless skies of Greece, 
and the wearied spirit abandons itself for a while 
to the soft influences of the azure heaven, the 
countless luxuriance of roses, the undulating 
forms of the fair girls dancing in the shade, while 
youthful attendants brim the beaker with wine." 

During the Romantic period the excavations at 
Pompeiiand Herculaneum, combined witha new 
interest in the remnants of Greek Antiquity, and 
the contemporary Greek wars of independence, 
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led to an ‘a la Grecque’ fashion, which was the 
rage across Europe, but which had little to do 
with the actual texts of Antiquity. 

As the center of Greek scholarship moved to 
Germany, the first separate edition of Alcaeus 
was published in Halle by Christian David Jani 
(1780), and another by Auguste Matthiae at 
Leipzig (1827). Other important texts for Greek 
lyric appeared in the work of Heinrich Friedrich 
Magnus Volger (1820), Christian Friedrich Neue 
(1827), F. G. Schneidewin's Delectus poesis 
Graecorum Elegiacae, lambicae, Melicae (1838), 
and especially in the editions of Theodor Bergk 
(1854 and 1882). When Henry Thomton Wharton 
published his popularizing Sappho: memoir, text, 
selected renderings and a literal translation in 
1885 he used Bergk’s Greek text. 

At this point the whole status of the Greek 
lyric canon was about to change, as a result 
of the new papyrus discoveries in Egypt. The 
known works of Bacchylides were enlarged 
enormously by the finding of a large papyrus 
brought back to the British Museum by Wallis 
Budge in 1896. Like many of the other Greek 
lyric poets, his work had hitherto been known 
only through citations in such writers as Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, Athenaeus, Strabo, and 
Stobaeus. Two new versions appeared quickly 
in English by Arthur Poste (1898) and in Italian 
by Niccola Festa (1898), followed by Richard 
Claverhouse Jebb’s Bacchylides: the poems and 
fragments (1905): “One canon is there, one sure 
way of happiness for mortals — if one can keep a 
cheerful spirit throughout life.” 

Sappho’s body of work was also enlarged 
through these finds, and translations multiplied. 
Her Fragment 5 ‘To the Nereids’ was a new poem 
translated by C. R. Haines in his Sappho: the 
poems and fragments (1926): “O sovran Nereids, 
grant me this, I pray, / To bring my brother safe 
upon his way; / And whatsoe’er his heart hath 
willed / be all fulfilled.” 

Other important editionsand translations from 
this period include the following: J. Easby-Smith, 
The songs of Alcaeus (1901); Bliss Carman, Sap- 
pho: one hundred lyrics (1904); Percy Osborn, 
The poems of Sappho (1909); Edward Storer, 
The poems and fragments of Sappho (with The 
poems of Anyte of Tegea, trans. by Richard Ald- 
ington) (1919); H. de Vere Stacpoole, Sappho: a 
new rendering (1920); Marion Mills Miller (trans. 
by David M. Robinson), The songs of Sappho: 
including the recent Egyptian discoveries (1925); 


Edwin Marion Cox, The poems of Sappho (1925), 
and Sappho: the text arranged with translations 
an introduction and notes (1932). 

In their Introduction to The Oxford book of 
Classical verse in translation (1995:xlv), Adrian 
Poole and Jeremy Maule argue that “a high- 
handed version of the history of classical verse in 
English translation” wowd perceive two distinct 
periods: the first from niid sixteenth-century to 
the beginning of the eighteenth-century; and the 
second phase in the twentieth-century “inaugu- 
rated by the modernist revolution centred on 
Pound.” 

In that first period from the Renaissance on, 
Classical lyric was widely disseminated by schol- 
ars who had Greek. Such writers realized that 
to stick too closely to the text would not make 
for effective translation. As Abraham Cowley 
wrote in his Pindarique Odes from 1656, “If a 
man should undertake to translate Pindar word 
for word, it would be thought that one Mad man 
had translated another.” 

But these early translations tended to dignify 
and elevate the texts with extended epithets. 
Addison's opening to Sappho’s Fragment 1 bears 
some relation to the terse original - “Many- 
Scepterd Queen of Love / Guile-enamourd 
Child of Jove” — but Phillips's less so — “O Venus, 
Beauty of the Skies, / To whom a thousand 
temples rise” (1735). 

Some translators attempted to smooth over 
‘infelicities’ of style. So, for instance, chlorotera 
in Sappho's Fragment 31 becomes “That like a 
witherd flower | fade” in John Hall (1652), “In 
dewy Damps my Limbs were chill’d” in Ambrose 
Phillips (1711), and “Pale as the flow’ret's faded 
grace / An icy chilliness spreads my face’ in 
E. Burnaby Greene (1768). ‘Inappropriate’ sub- 
ject matter was also (literally) glossed over, as 
the recalcitrant beloved in Sappho’s Fragment 
1 becomes “What coy Youth | would subdue” in 
John Addison's version (1735), and he is male in 
almost all the early translations. 

By the late 18th-century the Augustan ‘Clas- 
sicism’ of poets like Pope and Dryden had given 
way to a new Hellenism which suited well with 
Romantic and later i9th-century ideals to do 
with the primacy of the imagination, democ- 
racy and the value of the individual life. Poets 
like Percy Bysshe Shelley, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning (unusually for a woman), and Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne had Greek, but others 
did not, so it was rather the atmosphere — or a 
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latter-day imagination of the atmosphere - of 
Greek lyric poetry that went into poems like 
Thomas Love Peacock's ‘Pindar on the Eclipse of 
the Sun’ (1806), or Hans Schmidt's ‘Sapphische 
Ode’ (famously set to music by Brahms in 1884). 

At the beginning of the twentieth-century 
Modernist literary sensibilities, combined with 
the recovery of actual Greek lyric in the papy- 
rus finds, meant that a new cult of transla- 
tion grew up across Europe. In England, H. D. 
(Hilda Doolittle), Richard Aldington, and Ezra 
Pound gathered at the British Museum to read 
scholarly articles in the Classical Review and to 
discuss ideas about poetry. So Pound declared 
H. D. an ‘Imagiste’, Aldington wrote ‘To Atthis' 
(1916), and Pound wrote a poem called ‘Papyrus’: 
“Spring..../ Too late... / Gongula...” (1916). 

For the first time in the story of Greek lyric 
in translation the gaps in the text were not just 
allowed to stand, but those spaces became, of 
themselves, full of meaning. The texts of Sappho 
(and to a lesser extent Alcaeus and other poets) 
were established in the work of Edgar Lobel and 
Denys Page (1955), Eva-Maria Voigt (1971), and 
David A. Campbell (1982-1993). Mary Barnard - 
a disciple of Ezra Pound — produced one of 
the most influential 2oth-century translations 
of Sappho (1958), as did Guy Davenport (1965 to 
1995), who was also a friend of Pound. Some of 
the lesser known authors of Greek lyric appear 
in Robert Fagles’s (1961) and Arthur McDe- 
vitt’s (2009) translations of Bacchylides, Claude 
Calame's French edition of Aleman (1983), Yves 
Battistini’s Poetesses Grecques (1998), and David 
Mulroy's Early Greek lyric poetry (1992). R. J. 
Dent's recent translation of Alcaeus (2012) is 
leceptively simple in style but works with the 
strengths of the original, in attempting to rep- 
licate a stanza form and in focusing on nouns 
and verbs: “It is the turn of the lyre / to offer 
reproaches: / truth is separated / farther than 
ever / from truth....” 

Pindar appeared in a major edition by 
C. M. Bowra (1947) and in his selection Greek 
lyric poetry: from Alcman to Simonides (1936). 
Anthony Verity has recently published a trans- 
lation of Pindar (2007) which grapples with his 
complicated metrical patterns and compressed 
sentences, and the Pindaric ode enjoyed some 
revival during the London Olympic games of 
2012: “My hymns, commanders of the lyre / 
which god, which hero — which man shall we 
celebrate?" (Olympian Il, Verity 2007:7). 
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At the end of the 2oth-century and the 
beginning of the 2ist-century Greek lyric in 
translation - most particularly the works of 
Sappho - still holds its place in the academy 
and with a wider readership. Some of the witti- 
est translations are the Scottish dialect versions 
of Douglas Young (1943) and William Christie 
(1971), but there are also transparent versions 
produced by Josephine Balmer (1984), Diane 
Rayor (1991), and M. L. West (1993), and many 
poets have translated Greek lyric, including 
John Frederick Nims (1971), David Constantine 
(1983), Peter Whigham (1984), Willis Barnstone 
(1988), Jim Powell (1993 and 2007) and Robert 
Chandler (1998). 

Suzy Q. Groden’s translation of Sappho (1966) 
was used in a ‘one-of-a-kind’ art-book by Rose 
Frain (1989). And the powerful work of the 
Canadian poet Anne Carson includes a book on 
the subjects of Greek lyric, Eros the bittersweet 
(1986), meditations on Simonides in Econamy of 
the unlost: reading Simonides of Ceos with Paul 
Celan (1999), and a beautiful and subtle transla- 
tion /f not winter: fragments of Sappho (2002), 
which is as eerie, compelling and profound as 
the Greek original: “you Mika / ]but I will not 
allow you / you chose the love of Penthelids / | 
evilturning / |some sweet song / ]in honey voice 
/ }piercing breezes / | wet with dew’ (p. 72). 

From the fifteenth-century on, and all across 
Europe, the extant traces of ancient Greek lyric 
have fascinated, taunted and eluded editors, 
translators, scholars and readers. But for poets 
especially, these few tantalizing poems have 
been a source of inspiration, as they constantly 
revise and rewrite the poems of Sappho and Pin- 
dar, Anacreon and Bacchylides, and the rest for 
new audiences and new needs. These fragments 
that come down to us from the beginning of time 
remain fresh and revealing. 
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Greek Novel, Translation 


Hellenistic and Roman Imperial fiction sprang 
from the ashes of the Achaemenid Empire 
(c. 550-330 BCE). The autonomy that Iranian 
regents afforded their subject peoples laid the 
groundwork for social policy under Alexander, 
the Diadokhoi, and Roman governance of the 
Near East. As literary fiction developed over the 
course of the ‘long’ Hellenistic period, the diver- 
sity of languages and cultures not only shaped 
the kinds of narratives produced: polyglos- 
sia became a subject of representation in and 
of itself, as did the possibilities of translation 
between tongues. 

Apollonius of Rhodes provides a useful point 
of departure: in his Argonautikd, published in 
Ptolemaic Alexandria around 250 BCE, Medea 
converses in Kartvelian (Kholkhida gérun hietsa 
[4.731]) with her aunt Circe midway en route 
from Colchis back to Argos, where her partner 
Jason’s voyage began. Against the backdrop of 
Apollonius’ Homeric and Classical Greek diction, 
this reported exchange impresses the reader as 
something of a clever joke, although no Kart- 
velian appears in the poem per se. Beyond the 
episode’s general validation of the Hellenistic 
world’s polyglot horizons, the + code switching 
here also registers in a displaced way the official 
diglossia — Koine Greek and Demotic Egyptian — 
that, following Achaemenid precedent, the Ptol- 
emaic regime supported, thereby allowing rulers 
to fulfill two roles simultaneously, Macedonian 
king (basileds) and Egyptian pharaoh (nsw), just 
as it also authorized two different legal systems, 
one in each of the official languages, which oper- 
ated side-by-side without notable interference 
(+ Greek and Egyptian; > Bilingualism in Hel- 
lenistic Egypt). uxtant archives attest to a high 
level of bilingualism throughout the population, 
as well as a significant degree of trilingualism, 
taking into account the Nubians, Libyans, Jews, 
and Persians resident within the country from at 
least the Third Intermediate Period on (post-1070 
BCE). Overall, then, Medea’s ability to switch 
between Greek and Kartvelian remains embed- 
ded in a thick culture of translation which, 
within a decade or so, will produce the Decree of 
Kanopos, a bilingual/triscriptural stele — hiero- 
glyphs and Demotic, alongside Greek — which 
Ptolemy IL erected largely to commemorate the 
cooperation between the Macedonian court and 
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the indigenous Egyptian priesthood. Often said 
to be translations of one another, the three texts 
on the stone actually vary to a significant degree. 
Medea’s aside with Circe in Kartvelian, however, 
rekindles the suspicion that we may not fully 
understand what they have been saying about us 
(+ Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism). 

Like Apollonius, Petronius not only weaves 
linguistic gags into the text of the Satyrika 
(ca. 50 CE): the narration also thematizes trans- 
lation directly. Accordingly, at his lavishly satiric 
banquet, Trimalchio - a rich freedman originally 
from Asia, part of the great influx of Orientals 
then resident along the Bay of Naples — boasts 
to his guests that he owns three [sic] librar- 
ies: one Greek, the other Latin [48.4]. Shortly 
thereafter, he ushers in a troop of Homeris- 
tue who, in their unwonted way (ut insolenter 
solent), converse with one another in Greek, 
while Trimalchio himself, perched upon a pil- 
low, reads the text aloud to them in Latin [59.3]. 
In place of the conversational code switching, 
then, that we find in Apollonius, what Trimal- 
chio engineers here is diglossial cacophony, as 
if the scene were a realization of the antino- 
mian hypogram insolenter sulent, intentionally 
jamming the Homeric poems’ referential func- 
tion altogether. As always, however, there is 
method to Trimalchio’s madness: a displaced 
Anatolian transplanted to Italy, Trimalchio's 
biography mimics Aeneas’ voyage from Troy to 
Latium, which - at least within the compass of 
Vergil's Aeneid — remains allegorically isomor- 
phic with the Republican and early Imperial 
influx of Greek literature and culture into Rome. 
Ironically, then, Trimalchio’s performance of the 
Homeric text simultaneously in Greek and Latin 
both points up the protocols of trans/atio studii 
and at the same time undermines them. As such, 
the scene not only confirms Trimalchio as a type 
of anti-Aenean counter-hero within the compass 
of Petronius’ Satyrika as a whole: it effectively 
makes him a literary and — by extension — a cul- 
tural as well as political sabateur, an adversarial 
position for which “decadence” proves to be an 
entirely misguided term. 

The most complex of Hellenistic and Impe- 
rial translation scenes is also chronologically the 
latest. In Heliodorus of Emessa’s Aithiopika 
(c. 275 CE), just short of halfway through what 
ranks as among the inost convoluted ofall literary 
plots, the Egyptian priest Kalisiris reads a ribbon 
from Persinna, Queen of Meroé, embroidered 


in Ethiopic letters [4.8.1], left for her unwitting 
daughter Charikleia, who — raised in Delphi — 
speaks only Greek. Far from marginal, however, 
or simply one gag in a string of others, this 
seminal act of translation (metherméneusat) 
marks the climactic tumming point of Heliodorus’ 
narrative, the crucial scene of reading around 
which the whole of the labyrinthine fiction comes 
to turn: through Kalisiris’ translation, Charikleia 
first learns that, despite her fair complexion 
and Hellenic disposition, she is not ethnically 
Greek but actually the daughter of the dusky King 
and Queen of Meroé, to whom ~ in a harrowing 
journey through Egypt's topsy-turvy hall of mir- 
rors — she now resolves to return. At its navel, 
then, the narrative revolves around a double dis- 
placement where the substitution of one linguis- 
tic code for another both figures and facilitates 
Charikleia’'s exchange of identities, her radical 
self-repositioning from a white Hellenic priest- 
ess to a black Nubian princess. No longer simply 
a way of negotiating a polyglot world, or a means 
for (dis)establishing a new literary culture, trans- 
lation has come to lodge here at the root of 
personal identity, as basic to the constriction 
and the understanding of the self, which Helio- 
dorus portrays as an effect of mythos and of logos 
combined. Born looking like the painting of the 
Greek heroine Andromeda at which Persinna 
happened to glance at the exact moment of 
her child's conception, Charikleia not only has 
from birth no identity proper to herself: as the 
novel progresses she deploys a series of differ- 
ent personae tailored to fit each new personal, 
social, and political conjuncture. For Heliodorus, 
moreover, it is not only the self that is always 
already a factor of translation: in late antiquity, 
Aithiopia / 'Ityappya had itself become a mobile 
term. In the 5th c. BCE — the putative date of the 
events related in the Aithiopikd - the toponym 
referred to Nubia, but by the lifetime of Heliodo- 
rus, Axum had co-opted the descriptor to refer 
to its own Empire, which now included Meroé 
as a vassal state. This translatio imperii, then, 
requires of the reader a type of double vision 
whereby what the narrative predicates of Meroé 
in the Classical period tums out to in the end to 
reference the cultura! climate in Axum. Insofar 
as personal as well as public identity proves 
here to be effected by translation, it is with some 
unease that Heliodorus concludes his narrative 
with the future participle: telesthésaméndn — yet 
‘to be completed’. 
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The role that Kalisiris' decipherment of Persin- 
na’s embroidery plays in Heliodorus forces read- 
ers to distinguish between the representation of 
translation and the translation of representation. 
In the constitution of Hellenistic and Imperial 
prose fiction translation played a defining role, 
considered within the larger socio-political pre- 
occupations of the period. In fact, with regard to 
translation, ancient fiction has survived in texts 
of two fundamentally different, yet also dialecti- 
cally related, types. 

Best known, and most widely appreciated 
today, are the frve Greek prose narratives 
(diégémata) that have come down tous complete: 
Chariton of Aphrodisias’ Kallirhoé, Xenophon 
of Ephesus’ Ephesiaka, Achilles Tatius’ Leukippé 
and Kleitophon, Longus’ Daphnis and Khloé, and 
Heliodomis of Emessa’s Aithiopikd. Composed in 
the Imperial East — in the Roman provinces of 
Asia, Syria, and Egypt, according to such Byzan- 
tine sources as the Suda — between roughly 
50-250 CE, their storylines are unequivocally 
cognate: where they differ narratologically is in 
the relative complexity of their emplotment. 
Each tale, moreover, deploys the same core set 
of narrative devices (court trials, ecphrases, or 
the so-called Scheintod), which assume diegetic 
value — in Ferdinand de Saussure’s sense of that 
term — solely through the standing that they 
bear to one another, both within the literary 
organization of the compositions themselves, 
and across the corpus of Late Antique fiction as 
a whole. No motif has any intrinsic meaning in 
and of itself, but rather acquires its significance 
negatively in relation to the others. As Mikhail 
Bakhtin has stressed, one narrative differs from 
another only in the number of such motifs, their 
relative weight within the diegesis, and the man- 
ner in which the scriptor has combined them. 
Hence the heuristic value of his distillation of 
these stories into a single master plot which 
could potentially generate an infinite number 
of such fictions. The interest of any one particu- 
lar phenotext, as Julia Kristeva puts it, resides 
largely in the differential way that it elaborates 
their common genotext: 


There is a boy and a girl of marriageable age. Their 
lineage is unknown, ntysterious (but not always: there 
is, for example, no such instance in Tatius). They 
are remarkable for theirexceptional beauty, They are 
also exceptionally chaste. They meet each other 
unexpectedly, usually during some festive Aoli- 
day. A sudden and instantaneous passion flares 


up between that is as irresistible as fate, like an 
incurable disease. However, the marriage cannot 
take place straightaway. They are confronted with 
obstacles that retard and delay their union, The 
lovers are parted, they seek one another, find one 
another; again they lose each other, again they 
find each other. There are the usual obstacles and 
adventures of lovers: the abduction of the bride on 
the eve of the wedding, the absence of parental con- 
sent (if parents exist), a different bridegroom and 
bride intended for either of the lovers (false cou- 
ples), the flight of the lovers, their journey, a storm 
at sea, a shipwreck, a miraculous rescue, an attack 
by pirates, captivity, and prison, an attempt on the 
innocence of the hero and heroine, the offering up 
of the heroine as a purifying sacrifice, wars, battles, 
being sold into slavery, presumed deaths, disguising 
ones identity, recognition, and failures of recogni- 
tion, presumed betrayals, attempts on chastity and 
fidelity, false accusations of crimes, court trials, 
court inquiries into the chastity and fidelity of the 
lovers. The heroes find their parents (if unknown). 
Meetings with unexpected friends or enemies play 
an important role, as do fortune-telling, proph- 
ecy, prophetic dreams, premonitions, and sleeping 
potions. The novel ends happily with the lovers 
united in marriage. 

The action of the plot unfolds against a very 
broad and varied geographical background, usu- 
ally in three to five countries separated by seas 
(Greece, Persia, Phoenicia, Egypt, Babylon, Ethio- 
pia, and elsewhere). There are descriptions, often 
very detailed, of specific features of the countries, 
cities, structures of various kinds, works of art 
(pictures, for example), the habits and customs 
of the population, various exotic and marvelous 
animals and other wonders and rarities. ‘The novel 
also contains fairly wide ranging discussion on 
various religious, philosophical, political, and sci- 
entific topics (on fate, omens, the power of eros, 
human passions, tears, and so forth, Large portions 
of these novels are taken up with speeches of the 
characters — relevant or otherwise — constructed 
in accordance with all the rules of a later rhetoric. 
Compositionally, therefore, the Greek romances 
strive for a certain encyclopedic quality. (Bakhtin 
1981:87-88 ) 


The chronotope that Bakhtin attributes to Impe- 
rial Greek fiction superimposes the vicissitudes 
that the characters have to suffer over time upon 
their geographical errancy through extended, 
abstract space. Hence, just as the metonym of 
hagneia (‘chastity’) figures the lovers’ ability to 
withstand the “slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune”, so too their nostos (‘return’) — with 
which the narration invariably concludes - seals 
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the protagonists’ ability to retain their identities 
intact, even in what Greek writers traditionally 
imagined as the most remote of climes (Thulé) 
and most exotic of places (Egypt, India). 

That none of these five extant narratives, 
then, circulated in antiquity in any language 
other than Greek turns out to be no accident, but 
rather follows from the texts’ own sense of integ- 
rity and closure, as epitomized by the leitmotifs 
of hagneia and nostos. Thematically, the corpus 
shuns any adaptation of Graecitas to foreign con- 
texts, much less the protagonists’ adulteration by 
non-Hellenic ways: to Egyptianize (aigyptidzein) 
or to follow Persian custom (personomeisthai) 
constitutes nothing more than a pragmatic ruse 
adapted to the moment, anticipating an eventual 
return to — or, in the case of the Aithiopika, the 
imposition of — Hellenism at the end. Intrinsi- 
cally, then, these texts lack any set (Einstellung) 
towards translation, emphasizing instead the 
maintenance of Greek thought and culture over 
and against the assaults and seductions of for- 
eign peoples, places, customs, and ideas. Hence, 
one of the most common motifs that recurs 
throughout the corpus involves the heroine's 
pursuit by barbaroi from the East Mediterranean 
or Levant, couplings or marriages that she repeat- 
edly postpones or refuses outright, in view of her 
final reunion with her Greek spouse or fiancé, 
thereby ensuring that she will not become the 
future vessel of some bastard offspring. Purity 
of bloodline here thus constitutes a trope for 
purity of text which, considering the rhetorical 
complexity of the Greek prose — particularly in 
Achilles Tatius, Longus, and Heliodorus - makes 
anything like a faithful rendering into another 
language a virtual impossibility, as if Benedetto 
Croce's famous dictum traduttore-traditore had 
been promoted here to the level of a literary 
device (Croce 1993:215-220). 

All told, the five “ideal novels" constitute a 
small and largely unrepresentative sample of 
the veritable ocean of narrative fiction that del- 
uged the late antique Levantine-Mediterranean 
world, for which there currently exists no com- 
prehensive conspectus, much less authoritative 
listing. Some of the better-known works include: 
The Life of Aesop, Kalilah wa-Dimnah, Barlaam 
and Joasaph, the Alexander Romance, and 'Estér. 
To take a characteristic example, the so-called 
Asenethroman (“Joseph and Aseneth”) discur- 
sively expands the curt Biblical notice: “And 
Pharaoh gave Idséph Asenneth, the daughter of 
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Pentephré, priest of On, for his wife”. What the 
story supplies are the details regarding the mar- 
riage about which Genesis remains silent: most 
importantly, (1) Aseneth's spiritual conversion 
from a devotee of the goddess Néith to an adher- 
ent of the God of Jacob, and (2) the harrowing 
adventures that finally lead up to her marriage 
with loséph. 

Indicatively, the sixteen manuscripts of the 
Asenethroman extant in Greek offer sixteen dif- 
ferent titles for the work, each devoid of any 
authorial attribution. These range from the suc- 
cinct (Story of Aseneth) to the exorbitant (The 
Life and Manner of Living and Confession of 
Aseneth, Daughter of Pentephré, Priest and Satrap 
of Hélioupolis and the Narrative of How the All- 
Righteous Idséph took her to Wife). This titular 
mutability, in which even the names of the prin- 
cipal characters remain in flux — e.g., Pentephrés, 
Pentephré, Pentephri — constitutes an index to 
one of the Asenethroman's most characteristic 
literary devices: the corpus not only circulated in 
two major recensions — one relatively short, the 
other considerably longer — beyond the margin 
of scribal error, no two ‘copies’ of the work turn 
out to be even approximately the same. Consi- 
der, for example, three different introductions of 
Aseneth’s father Pentephrés into the narration 
as they appear at the outset of three of the better 
manuscripts, none of which can claim priority: 


And there was a man in that city, a satrap of 
Pharao. [E] 

There was a certain man in Egypt, the satrap of 
Pharao. [F] 

And there was a man in that city by the name of 
Pentephrés, who was priest of Hélioupolis and 
among the satraps of Pharao. [R] 


Only the opening and closing phrases of this pas- 
sage remain fixed: én anér... toii Pharad (“There 
was a man...of Pharaoh”), as if these were the 
termini that set this linguistic unit (lexia) apart 
from its discursive context. Between these syn- 
tactic anchor points, however, the adverbial and 
nominal qualifiers that ‘fill in’ the diegetic infor- 
mation differ by concatenating various details 
that characterize either the man or his rela- 
tionship to Pharaoh. These differences in detail, 
moreover, inevitably lead the story to diverge: 
does the action take place centered in a single 
polity or does the story assume as its horizon 
Egypt as a whole? Is Pentephrés “the governor 
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of Pharaoh” or just one of many local nomarchs 
positioned variously throughout Egypt — “a satrap 
of Pharaoh”? Similarly, in terms of the emplot- 
ment, what difference does it make whether 
the text introduces Pentephrés immediately as 
“priest of Hélioupolis”, rather than withhold that 
information until a later point? However minor 
these variants may seem, none of them is ulti- 
mately trivial insofar as each affects the circle of 
hermeneutic understanding. 

In contrast, then, to the five ‘ideal novels’, 
whose texts remain relatively stable, variance 
informs all aspects of the Asenethroman, from 
its phonetic and morphemic values up through 
the larger structural design of the diegesis as a 
whole. The mutability that informs each /exia 
also informs each of that lexia’s component 
parts. It informs every larger discursive unit in 
which that /exia finds itself embedded, just as 
it informs the sum of all the discursive units 
that make up the narrative as a whole. Here, for 
example, are two versions of an equivalent pas- 
sage that, remarkably enough, stand diametri- 
cally opposed: 


ms. D (16.1) 

And the man said to 
her: “Come, bring me 
a honeycomb”. And 
Aseneth said: “I shall 
send, lord, to the field 
of my patrimony and 
will bring you a 
honeycomb”, 


ms. E (16.1-2) 

And the man said to 
her: “Come, bring me 

a honeycomb”. And 
Aseneth stood there 
and grieved because 
she had no honeycomb 
in her storeroom. 


Other witnesses supply other variants. Accord- 
ingly, Christoph Burchard stresses that scribes 
not only copied the Asenethroman sometimes 
with more, sometimes with less precision: they 
also shortened, lengthened, and rewrote the 
narrative extensively. Which of the two pas- 
sages at issue here reworked the other proves 
impossible to determine either on internal or 
external grounds, but clearly neither text pres- 
ents itself as definitive or authoritative. Rather, 
the Asenethroman constitutes a multiform com- 
position, collectively produced over centuries 
which entirely resists the editorial methods of 
Karl Lachmann or Giorgio Pasquali, requiring 
instead a complete rethinking of the protocols of 
textual criticism, since at no time does the text 
here ever seem to have been stable. To ignore 
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this mutability or to attempt to reduce it to a 
uniform edition fundamentally betrays the his- 
toricity of the work, which manifestly developed 
through a poetics of what Paul Zumthor termed 
mouvance. Any attempt to ‘reconstruct’ a homo- 
geneous Greek text thus remains only a modern, 
readerly convenience of the last resort. 

To complicate matters further, the pervasive 
variance of the Greek Asenethroman finds itself 
compounded by other versions of the narrative 
extant in some seventeen languages in addi- 
tion to Koine Greek: Syriac (2 mss.), Armenian 
(50 mss.), Latin (2 recensions, 15 mss.), Old 
Church Slavonic (2 mss.), Early Modern Greek 
(2 mss.), Rumanian (4 mss.), and Ge’ez (ms. lost) 
(+ Greek and Syriac; + Greek and Armenian). 
These also include renderings into: Old Norse, 
Old Swedish, Old Czech, Middle English, Middle 
Dutch, Middle French, Middle Lower German, 
Middle High German, Danish, and Russian. Not 
only, then, do the non-Greek versions of the Ase- 
nethroman outnumber the Greek by a ratio of 
over five to one: their distribution shows a geo- 
graphic spread from Armenia to France and Ethi- 
opia to Iceland, which makes Josif si Asinetha one 
of the most popular and widely-disseminated 
literary works of the ‘long’ Hellenistic period — in 
contrast, say, to Achilles Tatius who before the 
Early Modern period circulated exclusively in 
the Greek-speaking world. Even if + Koine Greek 
was the original language of the Asenethroman's 
composition, the corpus as it evolved was cer- 
tainly not Hellenocentric. In fact, to judge by 
the number of surviving manuscripts, scribal 
production of the work was concentrated in 
Armenia where Patmutiwn Asanetay frequently 
figured among the canonical books of the Anne- 
nian Apostolic Bible. None of these reworkings 
aimed at fidelity of reproduction; rather, just as 
with the Greek manuscripts, scribes working in 
other languages erplotted the Asenethroman as 
they saw fit — though always within certain fixed 
coordinates that the surrounding culture and 
the storyline which they inherited imposed. We 
see this, for example, in two different openings 
of the Hystoria Asenech as they appear in two 
related manuscripts. Although both belong to 
the L2 recension, the way in which each frames 
the core of the narrative tums out to be com- 
pletely different: 
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ms. 436 

The son of Pharao said 
to his father, “Request 
for me in marriage the 


ms. 435 
In the first year of the 


seven years of abun- 
dance, in the second 


month, on the fifth day daughter of Putiphare 
Pharao sent Joseph to the priest of Elyopolis”. 
circle the entireland And Pharao his father 
of Egypt. In the fourth — said to him: “Why 
month of the first year, do you seek a wife of 
on the twenty-second — such low station, you 
day of the month, he —_ who are the king of 
reached the borders of every land’? And his 
the City ofthe sunto _ father the king said to 
collect the wheat of —_ him, “Look, is not the 
that region which was daughter of the king of 
like the sand of the sea. Moab engaged to you, 


and she is a queen”? 


The first of these texts (ms. 435) opens with a 
pastiche of the Latin Vulgate (Gen. 41:45—50): 
just as from the outset the narrative focuses on 
loseph and his administrative tour of Egypt, so 
the narrative will close with his coronation of 
the next Pharaé: post hec restituit loseph regnum 
nepoti Pharaonis, qui erat ad mammillam, cum 
occisus esset filius Pharaunis in Egypto [28.8] — 
as if Aseneth’s conversion to the God of Jacob 
and her marriage to Ioseph were simply way 
stages en roufe to orderly dynastic succession 
in Egypt. By contrast, the second Latin scriptor 
(ms. 436) has refigured the plot entirely: here 
the story opens with Phara6 chastising his eldest 
son for requesting to marry so base a woman as 
“the daughter of Putipharé” when the prince is 
in fact already affianced to the daughter of the 
king of Moab. However, through an astonish- 
ing narrative transformation, the tale concludes 
not only with the king’s belated recognition of 
Asenec's perfections: more remarkably, Pharad 
personally presides over Ioseph’s marriage to 
his newly converted Hebrew bride. Narratologi- 
cally, then, the two Latin versions here revolve 
around two entirely different foci: the first cen- 
ters immediately on loseph and his shepherding 
of Egypt, while the second traces Asenec’s rise 
from humility to her incorporation in the royal 
circle. 

T. S, Eliot famously observed that the whole 
of literature “has a simultaneous existence and 
composes a simultaneous order’, and that is — 
from a synchronic perspective — how the various 
reworkings of the Asenethroman stand mutu- 


ally disposed. Rather than pursuing the mirage 
of a Greek (or Hebrew) Urtext here, it would 
perhaps be more profitable to reconceptualize 
the manuscripts that make up the corpus of 
the Asenethroman — Greek, Syriac, Armenian, 
Slavic, Latin, Old Swedish, what have you — as a 
text network of extensive geographical diffusion: 
that is, an autopoietic body of related composi- 
tions that have neither an authoritative source 
nor develop teleologically toward some defini- 
tive end, but rather evolve independently and of 
their own accord. Thus, even if one aims primar- 
ily to determine how and where the dissemi- 
nation of the Asenethroman intersects with the 
more restricted body of Classical Greek prose 
fiction, many crucial witnesses needed to fill 
out and make sense of the Greek manuscripts 
themselves occur only in the Levantine or Slavic 
recensions of the work. If, for example, as Bur- 
chard has proposed, the Syriac and Armenian 
versions attest in general to the oldest recuper- 
able state of the Greek text, then knowledge of 
Syriac and Armenian becomes a sine qua non for 
any reconstruction, appreciation, or discussion 
of the Greek witnesses themselves. 

In relation to the question of translation, then, 
we can distinguish broadly between two types of 
ancient fiction — the five Greek ‘ideal’ novels 
and the late antique multilingual text network 
of which the Asenethroman constitutes only 
one example among hundreds that circulated in 
the Hellenistic era and throughout the Roman 
Empire at large. These include not only the five 
lives of lésous that survive complete, but also 
the multiple translations of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into Greek: in addition to the + Septuagint, 
Eusebius refers to “the well-known translations 
of Akylos, Symmakhos, and Theodotionos’”, as 
well as to three other editions known today 
as quinta (e'), sexta (¢'), and septima, all now 
for the most part lost. Again, the degree of 
variance between them is often as great as in 
the Asenethroman, and many scholars feel that 
the Septuagint is best described as a Greek tar- 
gum. “Targumism”, as Natalio Fernandez Marcos 
explains it, 


makes the text more comprehensible to a par- 
ticular audience; hence the addition of a subject, a 
complement, a pronoun or even a change of person 
in a verb in order to make the narrative more lively. 
This tendency also gives rise to a penchant for 
glosses. These explanations are often made with 
the help of parallel passages... There is a tendency 
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to bring the proper names of places and peoples 
up to date, even identifying anonymous or little- 
known persons with famous figures from biblical 
history. As an indication of popular mentality it 
increases the miraculous element in the narra- 
tives... It is midrash, but at the level of first contact 
with the text. (Fernandez Marcos 2000:101—-102) 


Within this text milieu, moreover, a different 
voweling to a consonantal text (Hebrew/Syriac) 
or the addition of an article can make a world 
of difference. For example, the received text 
ot Genesis begins: dr’Syt br’ ‘thym (0°7X 8712), 
which depending on the vowel under the first 
letter 3 (games or Sawa’) could mean either: “In 
the beginning God created” or “in a beginning 
he created” — there is considerable debate about 
the point in Genesis Rabbah, which comes to 
no secure conclusion. Latin does not distinguish 
between definite and indefinite nouns, so the 
Vulgate preserves this ambiguity with In prin- 
cipio, which leaves the reader free to understand 
the phrase as he sees fit. In Coptic, however, the 
distinction between definite and indefinite is 
mandatory, and the Bohairic Pentateuch reads 
unequivocally hen ouarkhé, which can only 
mean “in a beginning”, thereby leaving open the 
possibility that there were multiple creations 
and hence multiple worlds. 

As two available modes of prose, then, uniform 
composition and the multiform text network not 
only stand mutually opposed: each constitutes 
the dialectical negation of the other. The dif- 
ference is not only that Kallirhoé — to take what 
appears to be the earliest of the ‘ideal’ Greek 
prose fictions (ca. 50 CE) — remains a unique 
composition, whose text proved relatively stable 
under its attribution to a writer whom the nar- 
rative calls Khariton, while the Asenethroman, 
if originally Greek, or the lives of Iésous, circula- 
ted anonymously in as many different versions 
and foreign languages as scribes chose ta adopt 
More importantly, each mode of composition 
takes up a radically different stance vis-a-vis the 
Hellenistic and Imperial Levantine-Mediterra- 
nean cultures that constitute their common Sitz 
im Leben. On the one hand, Kallirhoé remains 
thematically invested in preserving ethnic purity: 
emphatically, the plot thwarts along the way all 
non-Greeks who have designs upon the heroine 
so that in the end Kallirhoé can return — her 
“Hellenicity’ intact (kagneia) — to her native 
Syracuse whence her peregrinations started out 
(nostos). On the other, the Asenethroman, trans- 


forms Pentephrés’ daughter, who as an Egyptian 
lived alone and isolated in her private tower, 
into a figure of ecumenical inclusion who not 
only marries a foreigner — and here the choice 
of allagenés over bdrbaros as the word for “alien” 
epitomizes the difference between the two dif- 
ferent sets of texts - but also welcomes the 
whole of humanity to her as a safe haven under 
the name “City of Refuge”, which the divine 
intercessor accorded her in the conversion 
scene. If the operative term in Kallirhoé is hag- 
neia, then, its counterpart in the Asenethroman 
is metanoia — that is, ‘conversion’, ‘repentance’, 
or ‘change of mind’. This notion of ‘crossing’ 
(meta-) in the Asenethroman - which stands 
decoupled entirely from any notion of return 
(nostos) — indicates thematically the set (Einstel- 
lung) of the entire corpus toward translation. 
In the polyethnic world of the long Hellenistic 
period, then, the Asenethroman’s universalism 
constitutes a dialectical negation of the cen- 
tripetal and largely xenophobic impulses that 
fuel Kallirhoé: each only acquires its full sense 
in contradistinction to the other. The likelihood 
that Aseneth first circulated as a Greek tale about 
Egyptians and Jews thus turns out to be only 
part and parcel of its overall cosmopolitanism, 
which has nothing to do with the promotion of 
one ethnic group over another. Emblematically, 
in this regard, it is not Jacob the Patriarch who 
presides aver Aseneth the Egyptian’s marriage 
to léséph the Israelite in the end, but rather the 
Pharaoh of Egypt. 
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DANIEL SELOEN 


Greek Philosophy, Translation 


1, INTRODUCTORY REMARKS/LEXIGAL 
EQUIVALENCE 


My focus in this article is not the history of trans- 
lation, but rather the nature of translation and 
its consequences for Greek philosophy. Because 
‘translation theory’ encompasses linguistics, ana- 
lytical and continental philosophies of language, 
and the broader context of semiotics (+ Ancient 
Philosophers on Language), it raises possibilities 
of enormous diversity and complexity. In the fol- 
lowing I merely provide a preliminary survey. 


GREEK NOVEL,TRANSLATION 


At the most naive level we might formulate 
the aim of translating as “saying the same thing 
in the target language as the source text says 
in Greek”. We may then ask at what level one 
should “say the same”: should one seek equiva- 
lences word-by-word, phrase-by-phrase, or with 
greater latitude? Lexical equivalence raises obvi- 
ous problems. First, the target language often 
lacks parts of speech present in Greek (Word 
Classes (méré tot {égou), Ancient Theories of). 
For example, Latin lacks articles, and English 
is short on + particles. (The problem would be 
enormously greater in a polysynthetic language 
like Navajo). Second, even where grammatical 
forms coincide, it is frequently impossible to find 
a word with the same connotation as the Greek 
word to be translated. For example, the Cyre- 
naic philosophers designate pdnos as the great- 
est intrinsic evil. Ponos refers primarily to bodily 
exertion and the discomfort associated with it. It 
is usually translated in English as ‘pain,’ but this 
English term does not connote exactly the same 
thing as the Greek original: most importantly, 
‘pain’ is only very weakly associated with exer- 
tion. Moreover, as Jakobson famously argues, 
relations among words affect their meanings 
(1990:115-133). For example, on the one hand, in 
Cyrenaic sources pdénos is sometimes replaced 
by semantically similar terms such as kdémnein, 
mokhthein, and pdthéma. Each of these has its 
own connotation, which the network of substi- 
tutes in English for ‘pain’ is unlikely to match 
exactly. On the other, pénos is contextually asso- 
ciated with a second series of words. Thus in 
the two most canonical texts of Greek culture, 
ponos is tightly bound to quarreling: in Homer 
ponos is closely associated with mdkhé (LSJ 
s.v. pdnos); in Hesiod, ‘hateful Strife gave birth 
to grievous Pénos, Forgetfulness, Hunger, tearful 
Sufferings, Fights, Battles, Murders, Man-Slay- 
ings, Arguments, Deceptions, Disputes, Disorder 
and Delusion, which dwell close to one another 
(Th. 226-230). It is impossible to capture these 
associative resonances of pdénos with any single 
English word. 

For a different way of thinking about lexi- 
cal equivalence it is worth glancing at Heide- 
gger’s translations, the idiosyncrasy of which will 
highlight further questions. Heidegger famously 
claims that “Speech speaks” (1971:124), and that 
human beings think most thoughtfully and exist 
most authentically when they listen to Speech 
and say what it presents to them. In other words, 
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languages have their own ways of organizing 
reality and allowing it to be ‘disclosed’ as a 
‘world’ for human beings. Heidegger's transla- 
tions proceed according to this way of thinking. 
For example, he translates Heraclitus DK B 50 
as follows: 


ouk emot alla tot Légou akousantas homologein 
sophoén estin Hen Panta (einai). 


Nicht mir, aber der lesenden Lege gehdrig: Sel- 
bes liegen lassen: Geschickliches west (die lesende 
Lege): Kines einend Alles. (2000:231) 


Attuned not to me but to the Laying that gathers: 
letting the Same Lie: the fateful occurs (the Laying 
that gathers): One unifying All. (1975:75)] 


Heidegger arrives at this translation by ‘listen- 
ing’ to Heraclitus’ Greek and cognate languages 
(+ Indo-European Linguistic Background). For 
example, he associates ‘language’ and ‘speech’ 
with ‘gathering’ and ‘laying’ by noting that 
légos, which most obviously means ‘language’ 
or ‘speech,’ is related to Latin fegere and German 
lesen (modes of ‘gathering’) and Greek /ékhos, 
lokhos, and German legen (modes of ‘laying’). 
He relates ‘hearing’ to ‘belonging’ via the rela- 
tion of dren to gehéren, and thus can claim that 
toi Légou akotsantas means both ‘listening to 
Speech’ and ‘belonging to Speech’. We ‘belong 
to speech’ inasmuch as linguistic disclosure 
constitutes our humanity (1971:30, go, 112). Note 
that Heidegger does not claim to express what 
Heraclitus himself thinks. Rather, he claims to 
express ‘what there is to be thought’ in Heraclitus’ 
words — not listening to Heraclitus, but listening 
to Speech itself (ouk emow alla tou Légou). Hera- 
clitus himself ‘dwelt in’ this Speech but could not 
yet think it (1975:77, 104-105). 

Heidegger's punctuation also helps us move 
from the level of words to that of larger phrases. 
[ need not belabor the point that syntactical 
differences mean that Greek sentences must be 
rearranged during translation. For example, one 
cannot meaningfully translate DK B 50 as, ‘Not 
of me but of the speech listening to agree wise 
is one everything’. But Heidegger again offers a 
radical example of the range of re-organizations 
which translators may adopt. His colons (+ Punc- 
tuation) are meant to indicate that four separate 
but related thoughts are available in Heraclitus’ 
+ utterance, each of which follows from the last; 
and his elliptical + syntax hints at the patient 
exploration necessary to disclose what the text 


makes available for thinking. For example, from 
the thought of ‘listening to Speech’ comes the 
thought of ‘letting the Same lie’. In other words, 
one should ‘let lie’ or ‘disclose’ in utterance 
the same thing that the genius of the language 
has allowed to be thought. It can certainly 
be questioned whether this poetic and hyper- 
articulated German sentence effectively trans- 
lates the Greek sentence. This is a radical example 
of a common challenge. For example, English 
translators are tempted to insert punctuation 
into rambling Platonic sentences, to smooth out 
and clarify Aristotle’s awkward phrases, and so 
on. All of these operations arguably undermine 
the aspiration to ‘say the same’ as the Greek 
philosophers. 


z. PRAGMATIC CONTEXT 


So far | have proceeded as if ‘saying the same’ 
concerned the duplication of semantic content 
that is unproblematically ‘in the text’. However, 
Heidegger's disregard for Heraclitus’ perspective 
takes us into the realms of pragmatics and liter- 
ary theory. Fish's /s There a Text in This Class? 
is merely the most well known challenge to the 
assumption that any text has a fixed meaning 
without regard to its interpretive contexts (1980; 
cf. Barthes 1990, Derrida 1988). Fish’s solution 
to the problem of the under-determination of 
meaning is to refer to the authority of ‘reader 
response’ within ‘interpretive communities’, 
According to this theory a text’s meaning for a 
given community is whatever that community 
agrees it means. Of course, another possibility 
is to refer to authorial intention. According to 
this theory a text means whatever the author 
intended to say. The two generally overlap in 
practice, since most interpretive communities 
are interested in recovering what the original 
author intended. 

We can clarify one notion of translation that 
combines reader response and authorial inten- 
tion through the speech-act theories of Austin 
(1962) and Searle (1969, 1975, 1994). The first 
effect of these theories is to distinguish between 
‘sentence meaning,’ which is determined by the 
cooperation of lexical and syntactical conven- 
tions with ‘Background’ assumptions, and the 
force of ‘illocutionary acts’. (I leave aside ‘perlo- 
cutionary acts,’ which are not only controversial, 
but problematic in the context of literary trans- 
lation). Wocutionary force is usually, though not 
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always, associated with speakers’ intentions. For 
example, given the conventions of English syn- 
tax, at the level of sentence meaning “Alcibi- 
ades cultivates himself” predicates the action 
‘cultivating himself’ of ‘Alcibiades’. Moreover, 
given our Background assumptions, it probably 
means that a person named Alcibiades exer- 
cises his body and engages in dialectic; it does 
not mean that he pours water on his feet, trims 
his extremities with shears, and occasionally re- 
pots himself, as one would ‘cultivate’ a bonsai 
tree. A speaker may attempt to execute various 
‘ilocutionary’ acts with this same sentence: per- 
suasive, cautionary, and an indefinite multitude 
of others. In this case my intention is to give an 
illuminating example. If you take me to assert 
that Alcibiades really does exercise his body 
and mind, you have understood the + sentence 
meaning, but you have misunderstood my inten- 
tion. In that case my exemplifying act has not 
been ‘felicitous’. The second effect of speech act 
theory is thus to distinguish between the mean- 
ing of sentences and the felicity of acts under- 
taken by uttering those sentences. Of course, in 
practice speech acts rarely appear in isolation; 
their sentence meaning and illocutionary force 
are both conditioned by their contexts (Ferrara 
1980). This is obviously true in philosophical 
treatises and dialogues. 

We can now conceive of the goal of transla- 
tion as the reproduction of both sentence mean- 
ings and the illocutionary acts of the original 
author. Where dialogues are concerned, we will 
also be concerned with the illocutionary acts of 
the internal speakers. This quickly becomes very 
complex, as even a brief inspection of a passage 
from Plato's Symposium exemplifies: 


kuotsin gar, éphé, 6 Sokrates, pdntes dnthropoi kai 
kata té s6ma kai kata ten psukhen, kai epeidan én 
tini helikiai génontait, tiktein epithumei hémén hé 
phusis. tiktein dé en mén aiskhrdi ou dunatai, en dé 
tdi kaldi. hé gar andrés kai gunaikds sunousta tékos 
estin. ésti dé toute theion t6 pragma, kai totto en 
thnétéi énti tdi 20161 athdnaton énestin, hé kuésis kai 
hé génnésis. (206c1-8) 


‘The point is, Socrates, that every human being is 
both physically and mentally pregnant. Once we 
reach a certain point in the prime of our lives, we 
instinctively desire to give birth, but we find it pas- 
sible only in an attractive medium, not a repulsive 
one — and yes, sex between a man and a woman isa 
kind of birth. It’s a divine business; it is immortality 
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in a living creature, this matter of pregnancy and 
birth.' (transl. Waterfield 1994:48-9) 


At the level of sentence meaning we immedi- 
ately encounter the difficulties I discussed under 
the heading of lexical equivalence. To name 
just two, the connotations of ‘in an attractive 
medium’ and en tdi kaléi, of sex’ and sunousia do 
not align perfectly. Kaids has stronger ethical res- 
onances than ‘attractive’, while surousia is less 
specifically carnal than ‘sex’. But the polysemy 
of the Greek words may be reduced by the 'com- 
municative clues’ that define the relevant range 
of meanings in context (Gutt 1992). For exam- 
ple, given the gender bias of Plato’s dialogues, 
the fact that this sunousia leading to pregnancy 
involves a man and a woman points toward sex 
rather than philosophizing. (Of course, there are 
exceptions: Diotima and Socrates are not usu- 
ally taken to be sexually involved). From this it 
follows that we need a translation for kalds that 
relates to sexual chemistry. The context thus 
begins to narrow the possible connotations of 
both Greek and English words so that sentence 
meanings converge, although exact equivalence 
remains elusive. 

At the level of illocution it is apparent that 
Diotima’s act is ‘assertive’: she claims that all 
people are pregnant both mentally and bodily, 
that this leads them to want to give birth, and 
so on. A successful ‘assertive’ act communicates 
that its speaker sincerely believes its content and 
is prepared to justify this belief. But what pre- 
cisely is the tone of Diotima’s boldly imaginative 
claims? She has arrived at this point via a myth 
about Eros' genealogy, which clearly requires 
interpretation. Moreover, we know that she is 
a wise-woman (sophé, 201d3) in prophetic com- 
munion with the gods (201d3-5), who later rep- 
resents her speech as initiation into a mystery 
cult (209e5-10a1). So perhaps we should call this 
an ‘initiatory’ assertion, and specify that such an 
act, if felicitous, communicates that its manifest 
content encodes a soul-transforming latent con- 
tent. On this hypothesis we might query whether 
Waterfield’s ‘the point is’ for g@r communicates 
Diotima’s illocutionary force. Is the translation 
too colloquial and matter-of-fact? Furthermore, 
in rendering epithumei hémén he phusis as ‘we 
instinctively desire’, and tiktein...dunatai as 
‘we find it possible’ has Waterfield crossed the 
line from sacred and spiritual to quotidian and 
psychological? Additional questions should be 
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asked about Socrates’ illocutionary act in invent- 
ing Diotima and putting these words in her 
mouth, and about Plato's act in fabricating this 
entire dialogue. 


3. GEORGE STEINER’S NOTION OF 
COMPENSATION 


My aim is not to criticize Waterfield, but rather 
to show how complex is the task of exactly 
reproducing sentence meaning and illocutionary 
force. In fact many theorists do not believe that 
all aspects of the original text can be duplicated. 
Steiner's solution is to propose that one element 
of translation should be ‘restitution’ or ‘compen- 
sation’ (1998:316—319, 415-435). Something has 
been ‘taken from’ the source text, so something 
should be ‘given back’: the relation of the text to 
its translations should enrich it. For example, the 
rhythm of Waterfield’s ‘- and yes, sex between 
a man and a woman is a kind of birth’ is rather 
different from Plato's Greek. Nothing in Plato's 
syntax demands the abruptness of Waterfield’s 
dash, nor does any particle obviously call for the 
vehemence of ‘and yes’. But one might say that 
this ‘meaning potential’ was already in the Greek 
of the text (cf. Jauss 1982:3-45), though it was 
not evident before this translation. Diotima’s 
paradoxical assertion aims to provoke cognitive 
resistance (‘Surely sex isn’t the same as birth" 
‘Yes, in a way it is!’), which leads to dialogue, 
reflection, and transformation. 


4. THE ‘ETHICS’ OF TRANSLATION 


Finally, many recent theorists would reject even 
such a qualified notion of equivalence between 
source and target texts and acts, Lefevere argues 
that translations are always influenced by the 
reigning ‘ideological’ and ‘poetological’ conven- 
tions of their era (1992), which in the case of 
Greek philosophy will always differ from those 
of the author. Venuti argues that language is a 
“site of power relationships’, including prejudice 
and oppression, and that ‘domesticating’ foreign 
texts by obliterating their otherness perpetuates 
these relationships (1998). Robinson argues that 
translators should reflectively embrace the vari- 
ety of relationships which they can sustain to 
source texts and their own readership, admitting 
in particular their ethical complicity in the way 
they communicate the author’s message (1991). 
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We can explore the ramifications of these 
approaches through Irigaray’s translation of the 
last two sentences of the Symposium passage: 


‘L’union de l'homme et de la femme est en effet un 
enfantement et c'est une affaire divine, c’est, dans 
le vivant mortel, la présence de ce qui est immortel: 
la fécondité et la procréation’ (1989:37) 


Where Waterfield has translated ‘sex’, Iriga- 
ray has ‘l’'union’; where he has ‘pregnancy’, she 
has ‘fécondité’. Thus she downplays sexual and 
bodily connotations as he accentuates them. 
Moreover, her use of a colon before ‘la fécon- 
dité et la procréation’ attributes a greater sig- 
nificance to Plato’s repeated proleptic toto 
than Waterfield’s translation. It signals this is 
not a but the form of mortal immortality. These 
choices bring Diotima close to Irigaray's own 
criticism of the rhetoric of stable beings and val- 
ues, which she considers masculinist, and places 
emphasis instead on fluid, cooperative creation 
between the sexes. But we need not take Irigaray 
to believe that hers is the truest replication of 
Plato’s meaning and intention. Her works often 
proceed by mimicry of canonical texts, which 
aims to bring out an intermediary alternative 
to either accepting or negating the assumptions 
and claims which they are usually understood to 
make. It is thus in fidelity to her ethical task that 
she translates Plato, not aiming to be a transpar- 
ent window onto the Greek of his text, but rather 
in a complex relationship — which cannot be sys- 
tematized — with the author, his text, and issues 
in her contemporary society. 
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Kurt LAMPE 


Greek Writing Systems 


Over the 3,500 years of attested history of the 
Greek language, its speakers have recorded it 
using a variety writing systems, Greek scripts 
fall into several sub-groupings, which belong to 
three main categories: + Linear B, the - Cypriot 
Syllabary and the Greek alphabet (+ Alphabet, 
Origin of). These writing systems were not origi- 
nally created for Greek; they were first used by 
speakers of other languages, then later adopted, 
and to various degrees adapted, to record the 
Greek language. 


t LINEAR B 


The Greek language is first attested in writing in 
the records of the Mycenaean administration of 
Late Bronze Age Crete and mainland Greece, in 
the writing system known as Linear B (+ Myce- 
naean Script and Language). The earliest of these 
records are probably a number of clay docu- 
ments from the Room of the Chariot Tablets in 
the palace at Knossos on Crete (Driessen 2000), 
dated archaeologically to the end of Late Minoan 
It or beginning of Late Minoan II1Ai, usually 
equated with the last part of the 15th c. BCE. On 
the mainland, the area of Pylos in Messenia has 
produced + epigraphy of comparably early date 
to the Room of the Chariot Tablets, in particu- 
lar a fragment from nearby [klaina discovered 
outside of the usual palatial context and dated 
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to Late Helladic HIAi or earlier, i.e., the begin- 
ning of the 14th c. BCE at the latest (Shelmer- 
dine 2012). Of the rest of the Mycenaean corpus 
on Crete, the main body of texts from Knossos 
belongs to a Late Minoan IIA2 destruction layer 
(the early 14th c. BCE), while a small number 
of documents from Khania, in the west of the 
island, belong to Late Minoan []IBi (50-100 years 
later). On the mainland, the palaces at Pylos, 
Mycenae, Tiryns and Thebes have all produced 
documents dated to Late Helladic I{TBz or its 
end (ca 1250-1200 BCE). Recent discoveries have 
considerably expanded the geographical area in 
which the Greek language is attested in the Late 
Bronze Age, with tablets or tablet fragments now 
also found at Ayios Vasileios in Laconia (Ara- 
vantinos and Vasilogamvrou 2012) and Volos in 
Thessaly (Skafida et al. 2012). 

The Linear B writing system in which the 
Mycenaean documents are recorded belongs toa 
group of linear scripts of the Bronze Age Aegean. 
The terminology used for this group of writing 
systems originates from the archaeologist Arthur 
Evans, whose excavations at Knossos paved the 
way for Mycenaean studies, Evans’ examination 
of the epigraphic records he found led to a 
categorization of the four principal scripts that 
is still widely used today: Cretan ‘Hieroglyphic’ 
(+ Cretan Hieroglyphic Script), + Linear A, Lin- 
ear B and the + Cypro-Minoan Syllabary (Evans 
1909). All of these scripts are composed of a 
syllabic signary that forms the basis for writing 
(Cretan ‘Hieroglyphic’, which is relatively poorly 
attested, is also a syllabic writing system and not 
pictographic like the Egyptian script), although 
some of the scripts also include large sets of 
supplementary signs for representing commodi- 
ties, numerals, measures and other concepts, 
which are usually referred to as ideograms or 
logograms (see Thompson 2012). Cretan ‘Hiero- 
glyphic’ and Linear A are found on Crete, and 
Cypro-Minoan on the island of Cyprus far to the 
east of the Aegean area. 

The relations between the Aegean linear 
scripts are not straightforward. Linear A and 
Cretan ‘Hieroglyphic’ are classed as different 
scripts but overlap chronologically, in the Mid- 
dle Minoan II period (late 1gth to 18th c. BCE), 
as well as geographically: both scripts even 
appear together in a single deposit at Mallia 
on Crete. Cypro-Minoan is generally assumed 
to be directly descended from Linear A, but 
with only about 10 shared signs that obviously 
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have both a similar shape and a shared value it 
is impossible to prove that this assumption is 
correct. However, in the case of Linear B, which 
is the best attested of the Aegean scripts with 
more than 5,000 texts surviving, we can be cer- 
tain that it was derived directly from Linear A 
for the specific purpose of writing the Greek lan- 
guage. Although the precise time and location 
of this adaptation are unknown (Palaima 1988), 
the similarities between Linear A and Linear B 
accounting methods and the considerable pro- 
portion of shared signs between the two scripts 
point towards a situation in which Minoan 
scribes directly trasmitted the art of writing to 
Greek speakers. The adaptation process created 
around 20 new signs for Linear B, while around 
3o Linear A signs were not incorporated into the 
new script (Olivier 1979). 

Building upon the important work of Alice 
Kober and Emmett L. Bennett, Michael Ventris 
deciphered the Linear B script in the early 1950s, 
revealing that it recorded the Greek language 
(Chadwick 1990); soon after this, Ventris and 
Chadwick (1956) published a detailed volume 
demonstrating the nature of the script and the 
documents written in it. Even before the script 
was deciphered, it had been obvious that it had 
a syllabic base, largely because the core signary 
contained around 8o signs: this number is too 
many for an alphabet but too few for a picto- 
graphic script. Of this core signary, the majority 
of signs represent an open syllable (-- Syllables) 
of consonant-vowel (CV) structure, while there 
are also purely vocalic signs (V) (+ Vowels) as 
well as a limited number of complex signs that 
represent a consonant cluster (+ Consonants) 
followed by a vowel (CCV). Because of the open 
syllable structure of the script, Linear B was not 
very well suited to the Greek language, in which 
phenomena such as final consonants and con- 
sonant clusters are very common. Representing 
such features in Linear B required a complex set 
of spelling rules, sometimes employing dummy 
vowels in order to render a full consonant cluster 
and sometimes omitting certain sounds from 
writing. For example, the place name Knossos is 
attested in the Mycenaean documents as ko-no- 
so, where the first sign shows the use of a dummy 
vowel to render a consonant cluster (ko-no- for 
/kno-/) and the final -s is not represented at 
all. The basic principles of these spelling rules 
are well established, although some variation 
in spelling appears can be observed (Meissner 


2008). Linear B was always written left-to-right; 
the writing direction Linear A, however, some- 
times varied. 

The use of the Linear B script appears from 
surviving evidence to have been remarkably 
limited, and restricted to administrative usage 
(+ Scribes, Mycenaean). This is the case at all 
the excavated palace sites on both Crete and 
the mainland, which show a remarkable consis- 
tency among administrative processes and con- 
ventions throughout the Mycenaean world. The 
overwhelming majority of inscriptions are found 
on clay tablets that record commodities (includ- 
ing livestock, foodstuffs, metals, vessels, weapons, 
land and workers) controlled by the Mycenaean 
palaces, which administered a redistributive 
economic system (Killen 2008) for which the 
tablets seem to have formed the primary, unilat- 
eral documentation (Steele 2008). Other admin- 
istrative document types are known, including 
sealings, nodules and labels from the baskets 
in which tablets were stored. Inscriptions from 
outside this context are exceedingly rare: the 
most significant group are around 150 inscribed 
stirrup jars, but even these are not fully removed 
from the administrative sphere. These jars have 
an economic context (the transportation of oil), 
and some record their contents as ‘royal’ or in 
some way relating to the wanax, the highest 
official of the Mycenaean palaces (Duhoux 2010). 
Although some scholars believe that the limited 
range of surviving Linear B inscription types 
corresponds to a real restriction in the employ- 
ment of Linear B to administrative usage exclu- 
sively, others believe that perishable materials 
such as parchment or papyrus were also widely 
used for writing in the Mycenaean world (some- 
times perhaps for non-administrative purposes), 
but simply have not survived to be observed 
today (Perna 2011). The current state of evidence 
means that the debate about Mycenaean literacy 
cannot be settled for certain. However, it is per- 
haps telling that once the Mycenaean palaces 
were destroyed, the art of writing appears to 
have been lost with them, resulting in a period 
of illiteracy in mainland Greece that lasted until 
the development of the Greek alphabet in the 
8th c. BCE. 


2. THE CYprioT SYLLABARY 


After the fall of the Mycenaean palaces, the 
Greek language is not attested for some time. It 
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first reappears, not in Greece itself, but on the 
island of Cyprus at the far eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. A single inscription on a bronze 
obelds (‘spit’) from Palaepaphos in the south 
west of the island, dated to around the begin- 
ning of the first millennium BCE, constitutes the 
earliest post-Mycenaean evidence of the Greek 
language. The inscription consists of only five 
signs, reading o-pe-le-ta-u (/Opheltau/), a Greek 
name bearing the characteristic - Arcado- 
Cypriot dialectal form of the + genitive. The 
script in which this text is written is indirectly 
related to Linear B. An Aegean syllabic writing 
system must have been transmitted to Cyprus 
by the 15th c. BCE and then adapted to create 
a new Cypriot writing system, which we label 
the ‘+ Cypro-Minoan Syllabary’; Cypro-Minoan 
remains largely undeciphered and is attested 
in only about 250 inscriptions of unknown lan- 
guage between the 15th and 10th c. BCE, a small 
corpus that is also marked by significant internal 
variation (Steele 2012), It is now widely, though 
not universally, accepted that the /Opheltau/ 
inscription is written in Cypro-Minoan, as was 
first suggested by Olivier (2008:608). 

The majority of the Greek inscriptions from 
first-millennium BCE Cyprus are written in a 
syllabic script that is descended directly from 
Cypro-Minoan but that constitutes a distinct 
entity, with a signary of a different size com- 
posed of a different set of signs. The new script, 
commonly termed the ‘+ Cypriot Syllabary’ (or 
alternatively ‘Cypro-Greek'), must have been 
adapted from some form of Cypro-Minoan by 
the 8th c. BCE, when inscriptions written in it 
begin to appear, if not 100—z00 years earlier. 
The reform of the Cypro-Minoan writing system 
was probably prompted by a desire to write the 
Greek language in a Cypriot script (Egetmeyer 
2013), but since we do not know the phono- 
logical repertoire of any language underlying the 
Cypro-Minoan inscriptions, we cannot ascertain 
to what extent sign values were changed. 

As a syllabic script with an open syllable 
structure, the Cypriot Syllabary was, like Lin- 
ear B, not very well suited to writing the Greek 
language. In order to render consonant clusters, 
final consonants and other features common 
in Greek but not easily represented by a script 
consisting of open syllables (again mainly of CV 
or V type), a set of spelling rules was again neces- 
sary. However, the spelling rules for the Cypriot 
Syllabary often differ from those of Linear B: for 


example, the Cypriot Syllabary always renders 
final consonants using a dummy vowel -e (o-na- 
si-ku-po-ro-se for the PN /Onasikupros/), while 
Linear B omits final consonants. The script has 
two variants, which were in use simultaneously 
in different areas: the Paphian syllabary, which 
usually reads from left to right and is concen- 
trated around Paphos and nearby areas of the 
south-west of Cyprus, and the ‘Common’ sylla- 
bary, which reads from right to left and is found 
across the rest of the island (Olivier 2013). These 
two variants had slightly different repertoires of 
signs, mainly varying in shape; the number and 
values of signs were relatively stable, because 
both variants were used mainly to record the 
same language, Greek. The Cypriot Syllabary was 
also used to record at least one non-Greek Jan- 
guage, -- Eteocypriot, which is attested in a small 
number of inscriptions that are mostly concen- 
trated in the area of Amathus on the south coast 
of Cyprus (Steele 2011). 

Dating mostly between the 8th c. and the 
4th c. BCE, at least 1,000 Cypriot syllabic inscrip- 
tions have survived, discovered all over the 
island and sometimes overseas (for example, a 
considerable number of graffiti appear in Egypt), 
most of which record the Greek language (Eget- 
meyer 2010). During this period, it is clear from 
the epigraphic record that the Cypriot Syllabary 
was the principal method of writing Greek on 
Cyprus, with little or no competition from the 
Greek alphabet in use throughout the rest of 
the Greek-speaking world at this time. The effi- 
cacy of the archaic-looking and quite difficult 
writing system cannot account for this, so it 
is usually assumed that its ongoing popularity 
and widespread usage arises from a perceived 
link between the Cypriot Syllabary and Cypriot 
identity. Cyprus was also marked out from the 
rest of the Greek-speaking world by other fac- 
tors, not only by its outlying geographical posi- 
tion and distinct material culture and artistic 
styles, but also through its multicultural and 
multilingual composition; multiple languages 
including Phoenician and at least one non-Greek 
unknown language were spoken in Cyprus as 
well as the Cypriot dialect of Greek (Steele 2013). 
These differences make the continued use of 
the Cypriot Syllabary less surprising, even as 
the Greek alphabet was becoming the principal 
script for writing Greek elsewhere. 

Only in the 3rd c. BCE and later did the Cypriot 
syllabary begin to decline and be replaced with 
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the Greek alphabet, which was the official script 
used by the Ptolemaic administration that con- 
trolled Cyprus from the late 4th c. BCE. An archive 
of syllabic inscriptions from the Nymphaeum at 
Kafizin, near modern Nicosia, and dating to the 
mid-3rd c. BCE, constitutes the last significant 
surviving group of texts in the Cypriot syllabary. 
The Kafizin archive features some hypercorrect 
linguistic forms, suggesting that the Cypriot dia- 
lect of the Greek language was also moribund at 
this stage, as the Greek Koine became ubiqui- 
tous in Cyprus as elsewhere (+ Cypriot; + Koine, 
Features of). A final archive of some imprints 
from seal stones inscribed in Cypriot Syllabic, 
found at Nea Paphos and dating to the ist c. 
BCE, probably indicates the continuing use of 
inscribed heirlooms that were made 100 or more 
years earlier, but may also suggest that the writ- 
ing system retained some symbolic significance 
for Cypriots even in this late period. 


3. THE GREEK ALPHABET 


While literacy on Cyprus was maintained across 
the transition from the Late Bronze Age to the 
Early Iron Age and beyond, as can be demon- 
strated by the simple fact that the Cypriot Sylla- 
bary is descended directly from Cypro-Minoan, 
in Greece the practice of writing was lost alto- 
gether over this period. There is no evidence 
for writing in Greece between ca 1200 BCE, 
when the Mycenaean palatial economies came 
to an end, and the 8th c. BCE, when a new and 
unrelated script, the Greek alphabet, began to 
appear. In this case, the fact that the writing 
systems before and after the gap are unrelated 
proves a corresponding break in actual literacy; 
this is further confirmed by the archaeological 
record, which shows significant economic and 
social changes that must have seriously affected 
the context in which writing could arise and 
the potential for the technology to be main- 
tained (Sherratt 2003). The development of the 
new alphabetic writing system was undoubtedly 
related to further economic and social changes, 
which brought Greece into contact with other 
civilizations through increased levels of trade, 
and which provided a situation where the tech- 
nology of writing could be regained by speakers 
of the Greek language. 

The Phoenicians provided the model for the 
new Greek script. In the Early Iron Age, Phoe- 
nicians were already involved in trading and 


settlement activity throughout the Mediterra- 
nean world, giving Greeks ample opportunity 
to encounter them and to adopt the Phoenician 
script, which took place around the early 8th c. 
BCE (or perhaps slightly earlier). The exact time 
and location of this transmission are unknown 
and difficult to ascertain, given the limited num- 
ber of surviving inscriptions from this early date. 
Woodard's argument (1997) that the script adap- 
tation took place on Cyprus (an island on which 
the alphabet did not become a popular means 
of written expression until hundreds of years 
after its creation) has not met with widespread 
acceptance, but alternative suggestions, such as 
an adaptation taking place in Euboea (Powell 
1996), must also remain tentative because of the 
limitations of the evidence. 

The Phoenician script was an abjad, a type of 
writing system that represents only consonants 
and thus requires the reader to know and supply 
the appropriate vowels to interpret each word 
correctly. The Phoenician abjad had 22 signs 
that represented 22 consonantal phonemes 
of the Phoenician language, which belongs to 
the North-West Semitic language group (see 
+ Alphabet, Origin of). Vowels were occasion- 
ally represented in writing by matres /lectionis 
(such as yod sometimes being used for /i/ as well 
us the consonant /y/), but this was relatively rare. 
The Phoenician writing system can be consid- 
ered overall] as being purely consonantal. Just as 
the open syllable structure of Linear B and the 
Cypriot Syllabary posed certain challenges in 
representing the Greek language, a purely con- 
sonantal system would also have been problem- 
atic, especially considering the degree to which 
Greek relies on vowel alternations in its nominal 
and verbal morphology. In this case, the solu- 
tion was not to create a complex set of spelling 
rules but rather to adapt the script itself so that 
it could represent vowels as well as consonants. 
This adaptation was achieved by reassigning the 
values of some signs that Greek did not require, 
such as Phoenician phonemes that did not exist 
in the Greek language (for example, the Phoeni- 
cian aleph, representing a glottal stop, became 
alpha, representing the lang and short variants 
of the Greek back vowel /a/). A small number 
of letters were also created ex novo fur the new 
script (e.g. phi and chi for the Greek aspirated 
labial and velar stops respectively, /p"/ and /k*/; 
theta, representing the aspirated dental stop /t"/, 
was adapted from Phoenician tet). There can be 
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little doubt that the creation of the Greek alpha- 
bet involved a considerable degree of deliberate 
design focused on establishing a writing system 
that was well suited to the Greek language, and 
that was able to represent the majority of its 
phonemes in a way that was both concise and 
unambiguous. 

The Greek alphabet appears so well designed 
that the adaptation process resulting in it has 
sometimes been ascribed to a single individ- 
ual, with the impetus hehind its development 
being linked specifically to a desire to record 
in writing the epic poetry associated with a 
long-lasting Greek oral tradition (Powell 1996). 
A connection to the literary genre seems to be 
confirmed by one of the very earliest surviv- 
ing alphabetic inscriptions, the ‘Cup of Nestor 
(+ Nestor’s Cup) discovered at Pithekoussai on 
the Italian island of Ischia in the 1950s. The 
cup dates to the second half of the 8th c. BCE, 
and its inscription not only makes reference to 
the mythical heroic figure Nestor, but also is 
partially written in hexameter verse. It is likely 
that this artifact postdates the creation of the 
alphabet by less than a century, which makes 
this early attestation of literary allusions all the 
more remarkable. Another inscription of com- 
parable date, incised on an oinochoe discovered 
at the Dipylon cemetery in Athens in the 19th c., 
also records a line of hexameter (+ Dipylon Vase 
Inscription); the literary allusion in this case is 
not overtly epic or heroic, but the use of verse in 
the inscription again suggests a link between the 
literary genre and early writing. 

Despite the evident design behind its cre- 
ation, Greek alphabetic writing did not appear in 
a single, uniform variant for a few hundred years. 
From the earliest attestations, Greek inscrip- 
tions show significant regional variations in the 
overall repertoire and sign values of the writing 
system (+ Local Scripts). The local, or ‘epichoric’, 
variants of the alphabet differ mainly in their 
strategies for representing aspirated consonants, 
consonant clusters and vowel length. Based on 
a igth-c. colored map produced by Kirchhoff 
(1867) for representing the local alphabets, they 
are often referred to via a color-coded catego- 
rization: green for southern (lacking newly cre- 
ated letters for aspirates and consonant clusters, 
though featuring theta and also lacking inherited 
xi), red for western (using cAi for the /ks/ cluster 
instead of xi and representing the labial aspirate 
with phi, but the velar aspirate with xi) and 
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blue for eastern (further divided into light blue, 
which lacks xi but has phi and chi for aspirated 
consonants, and dark blue, which is the most 
similar to the later standardized variant and 
features psi and xi as well as phi and chi). The 
local alphabets also differ in which sound is rep- 
resented by the letter eta, some using it to repre- 
sent a long e-vowel (/e:/), while others use it to 
represent the aspirate /h/ and add an extra letter 
to it, omega, to represent a long o-vowel (/9:/). 
There were somc further Ictters that appeared 
in some alphabets but not in others, including 
the Greek invention digamma (/w/, a phoneme 
that was lost from several Greek dialects at an 
early stage; + Semivowels) and the Phoenician- 
derived goppa (used for an allophonic variant of 
the /k/ phoneme). 

The Greek epichoric alphabets were associ- 
ated with particular regions and with particular 
dialects spoken in those regions, and they are 
best observed in surviving inscriptions on stone 
and other durable materials (see Jeffery 1990). 
The variations in the sign repertoires of the local 
scripts were not the only fluctuations present 
in the Greek alphabet. The shape of individual 
signs could vary significantly: for example, there 
was competition between the four-stroke and 
the three-stroke sigma, the former winning out 
eventually in the standardized version of the 
alphabet (see below), with the latter being the 
type transmitted to Italy by Greek colonists using 
a ‘red’ alphabet, which resulted in the Roman 
letter ‘S'’. The direction of writing also varied, 
especially in the first two centuries of surviving 
alphabetic texts; sinistroverse inscriptions (read- 
ing from right to left) were especially common 
early on, though they largely give way to a dex- 
troverse direction (left-to-right) over time. There 
are also numerous examples of boustrophedon 
inscriptions where the direction of reading alter- 
nated from line to line, theoretically producing 
a smoother reading experience, because the eye 
could follow on directly instead of having to jump 
back to the beginning of the line with each line 
break. The heterogeneous nature of alphabetic 
writing in Greece and overseas Greek-speaking 
areas lasted until the 5th—4th c. BCE, when a 
drive towards standardization in language use 
(Horrocks 2010) and writing resulted in a reform 
of the alphabet and the regularization of earlier 
variations. 

The most notable single act of standardiza- 
tion was the Euclidean reform, which took place 
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in Athens in 403/2 BCE and replaced the Attic 
alphabet with the eastern Ionic alphabet (a dark 
blue variant) (+ Adoption of the Ionic Alphabet 
in Attica). This resulted in the regularization of 
writing in a key area of Greece that combined 
political power (despite Athens’ recent defeat in 
the Peloponnesian war) with a thriving cultural 
environment in which literature was flourish- 
ing. However, it took some time before the rest 
of Greece followed the Athenian example, and 
many local script variants remained active until 
the spread of Macedonian power and the Mace- 
donian adoption of the Koine as the primary 
language of administration (+ Koine, Origins of ) 
in the mid-late 4th c. BCE (+ Transition from 
the Local Alphabets to the Ionic Script). Again, 
social and political change effected a change in 
the practice and methods of writing. 

The standardization of the s5th—4qth-c. BCE 
was not the end of the story of the ancient 
Greek alphabet. In the Hellenistic period, pri- 
marily because of finds in Egypt, we have better 
evidence for cursive writing on perishable 
materials such as papyrus, which shows some 
further variations in letter forms as well as the 
lunate sigma, which provided a cursive alter- 
native to the four-stroke version standardized 
in the alphabet used for texts on stone. This 
period also saw certain orthographic inventions 
that turned the Greek alphabet into something 
much closer to what we read in textbooks today: 
smooth and rough breathings, accents, regular 
word division and some forms of punctuation. 
The scholars of the Great Library at Alexandria 
working on Homeric and other texts, and in 
particular Aristophanes of Byzantium, are often 
credited with introducing some of these innova- 
tions as they produced annotated and corrected 
versions of the great works of literature. By the 
late Roman and Byzantine periods, the cursive 
and non-cursive variants of the standardized 
alphabet, which originally could only be distin- 
guished palaeographically based on the material 
being written on, had evolved into two distinct 
traditions of writing labelled ‘cursive’ (used in 
everyday writing) and ‘uncial’ (clear upright 
letters used for reproducing book manuscripts, 
etc.) (+ Palaeography). 

The legacy of the Greek alphabet is clear to 
this day. Over the course of its history, it has 
spawned numerous new alphabetic systems 
used for many non-Greek languages (+ Alpha- 
bet, Descendants of ). Among the early imitators 


are the Anatolian scripts used for languages of 
the Indo-European Anatolian group in south- 
west modern Turkey, alphabets that appeared 
in the first millennium BCE and possess similar 
overall repertoires to the Greek but with differ- 
ent sign values. It remains unclear whether these 
were adapted from the Greek alphabet, or were 
borrowed directly from Phoenician via adap- 
tive processes parallel to those of Greek speak- 
ers who were developing their own alphabet at 
the same time, although there was undoubtedly 
some Greek influence on their creation. The 
Romans were also early, albeit indirect, borrow- 
ers of the Greek alphabet, since they encoun- 
tered it via the Etruscans, who themselves had 
developed their own version of the alphabet 
in use by Euboean settlers around the Bay of 
Naples area. The influence of the Roman alpha- 
bet on the writing systems of the world remains 
obvious to this day, and is again largely owing to 
the widespread political and cultural influence 
of the Romans across most of Europe and parts 
of Africa and Asia, which was followed by the 
spread of Christianity and modern political pow- 
ers using the Roman alphabet or a descendant 
of it. More recently developed Greek-derived 
scripts include Cyrillic, a writing system devised 
for the use of Slavic languages in the gth c. CE, 
which was adapted from a Greek basis but also 
involved the creation of new signs. The Greek 
alphabet itself has also survived to this day as the 
principal too! for recording the Greek language, 
making it one of the world’s oldest writing sys- 
tems continuously in use. 
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PHILippa M. STEELE 


Greek/Latin Bilingualism 


Greek and Latin bilingualism was the condition 
of users of Greek and Latin who mastered variet- 
ies of both languages to some degree, authored 
texts displaying elements helonging to these 
varieties, and possibly used and contributed to 
the shaping of new intermediate and simplified 
varieties. Shifting from individuals to society, 
Greek-Latin bilingualism was a frequent condi- 
tion of a large part of the Ancient World. 

From the 3rd c. BCE up to the 2nd half of 
the ist millennium CE, varieties of Greek and 
Latin coexisted to some extent throughout the 
Mediterranean basin, with differences depend- 
ing, in addition to specific historical contexts, 
on factors such as the social status of their users, 
the cultural role and the social prestige of each 
of the two languages in the repertoires (e.g. as 
languages of administration, literature or reli- 
gion), and the presence of other languages in 
the same repertoires, e.g. Hebrew in Italy, Punic 
in Roman Africa, Coptic in Egypt, or Aramaic in 
the Near East. 

In the West, larger Greek-Latin bilingual com- 
munities began to appear in the 4th and grd cen- 
turies BCE, after the Samnitic, Pyrrhic, and the 
first and second Punic wars, as a consequence of 
the growing Roman power in southern Italy and 
Africa, largely Greek-speaking areas at that time. 
Bilingualism increased during the beginning of 
the Empire up to the end of the 5th c. CE, when 
the common use of Greek virtually ceased, main- 
tained only by Byzantine élites. 

In the eastern provinces of the Empire the pres- 
ence of Latin in individual bilingual repertoires 
became evident much later. After the Roman 
conquest the institutional role of Greek was fully 
preserved, and Latin was used for the administra- 
tion of the Roman colonies, for communication 
between the central government and Roman 
provincial magistrates, or between Roman mag- 
istrates and Roman colonies (Rochette 2010). In 
the late 3rd to early 4th c., after Diocletian and 
Constantine had shifted the centers of imperial 
power to the East, the use of Latin came to be 
strongly promoted also in the Greek part of the 
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Empire. A special case was Africa, where the 
events of Roman colonization delineated a lan- 
guage border between Proconsularis and Trip- 
olitania, mainly Latin-speaking, and Cyrenaica 
and Egypt, mainly Greek-speaking areas. 

As for the level of bilingual individuals, a 
distinction between élite and non-élite bilin- 
gualism is in order (Adams 2003:9-15). Since the 
late Republic the education of the Roman élites 
included mastery of spoken and written Greek. 
Many anecdotes by Latin and Greek authors 
demonstrate that educated Romans were fluent 
in Greek, with examples involving the top of 
Roman society: from the painful kai su téknan?, 
“you too, (my) son?”, with which the dying Julius 
Caesar addressed Brutus (Suet. fui. 1, 82, 3); to the 
statement by Cornelius Nepos (Att, 4.1) about 
Pomponius Atticus, who sic enim Graece loque- 
batur, ut Athenis natus uideretur ‘spoke Greek 
in such a way that it looked like he was bom 
in Athens’; or finally, the contemptuous com- 
ment by Cicero about Verres’ neglect in rob- 
bing an inscribed pedestal (Verr. 4, 127), a haul 
that Verres, eruditus homo et Graeculus ‘learned 
in Greek culture’, certainly would not let go si 
unam litteram Graecam scisset ‘if he only had 
known a single Greek letter’. This is not surpris- 
Ing: the whole system of Roman education was 
modeled on the Greek system. The magistri were 
Greek slaves or freedmen, and the textbooks and 
the classics which the schoolboys studied were 
written in Greek. 

The usage of Greek by bilingual speakers of 
the middle and lower classes in Rome, as well as 
in other western Latin-speaking towns, was also 
widespread. Early literary clues can be found in 
Plautus and Petronius, with slaves and freedmen 
using Greek inserts as interjections or exclama- 
tions, e.g. ma ton Apallé ‘by Apollo’ (Plaut. Most. 
973), and 6 Zeu ‘by Zeus’ (Plaut. Cas. 731). But a 
good deal of direct evidence, much more solid 
and significant, comes from inscriptions. 

Bilingualism is best detectable in writing. The 
coexistence of the Greek and the Latin scripts 
may be due to the lack of competence in literacy, 
resulting in the mere insertion of one or more 
letters of the one alphabet in a text almost 
entirely written in the other alphabet: see the 
Latin <c>, <x> in place of the expected Greek 
<x>, <E> in the Greek rendering of formulaic 
expressions like :v mace = Latin ‘in pace’ (‘in 
peace’), and wv zaxe Sixir = Latin ‘in pace uixit' 


(‘lived in peace’) (ICVR 18407, 1327). Or it may 
be more extended, as in the Latin Christian epi- 
taph from Rome Mapyes qu: Bisit avis V ye(voe) 
s [Iff in pace quiescit = Latin ‘Marcus qui uixit 
annis V menses [1] in pace quiescit’ (‘Mark, who 
lived five years and four months, [here] rests 
in peace’) (ICVR 19803). We can envisage the 
following writers: one who spoke a low variety 
of Latin, as shown by the attempts at phonetic 
spellings as [b] or [8] for [w] and [ss] for [ks] 
in fisit ‘uixit',; one who alsn spake Greek, as the 
Greek ending -os instead of Latin -us shows; one 
who underwent some limited training both in 
Greek and in Latin writing (in Christian and Jew- 
ish epitaphs the use of the Greek script performs 
functions clearly related to a primary literacy in 
these languages); and one who deliberately tried 
to write down what he intended to be a bilingual 
text, at least to some degree, by using all the 
graphic means at his disposal, either Latin or 
Greek, and possibly not without inconsistencies 
(such as, for instance, the use of <y> for <x> in 
Mapyos ‘Marcus’, or of <w> for <ou> in qwrt ‘qui’). 

Alongside texts in one language and two 
scripts, we also find texts written in two lan- 
guages and in one or two scripts (but Latin 
written in Greek letters was more frequent 
than the opposite), In proper bilingual texts the 
same (or roughly the same) information, which 
may or may not coincide in the entire text, is 
given both in Greek and in Latin. Frequently 
enough, texts of this kind have some official 
function, as for example the dedication of an 
obelisk in Alexandria of Egypt, dated to 12-13 
BCE (CIL 111 6588): (Zrouc) uy’ Kalcap[o]¢ BapBapoc 
avedyxe, apyitextovoivtes flovtiov. aln|no XVIII 
Caesaris Barbarus praeftectus) Aegypti posuit, 
architectante Pontio ‘in the 18th year of Caesar, 
Barbarus, prefect of Egypt, posed [this monu- 
ment, designed by] architect Pontius’. Of course, 
the use of Latin in the monument, located in 
the temple of Augustus, had not just a commu- 
nicative function but also a strong symbolic con- 
notation. Sometimes, in less official inscriptions, 
the repetition seems just a way to reiterate those 
parts of the message which the writer wanted to 
address to readers of either language, such as the 
double indication of age in ICVR 4025: [Mavdiva 
avvwpwy xd’ XXIII, ‘Paulina, dead at 23 years 
old’, or the bilingual warning which closes a long 
text written entirely in Greek (CIL VI 10376): uy 
EvoyAnons TH Tapw Ly ToradTa madn¢ nEpl Texvuv "ne 
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sis molestus, ne patiarus hoc et ollas inclusas cave 
‘Do not disturb the tomb, if you do not want to 
suffer by the same pains as to your children || 
Be not disturbing, not to suffer the same, and be 
careful with the urns in there’, 

The more frequent type of bilingual texts are 
those which contain elements of both Greek and 
Latin without repetitions. A basic type is that of 
monolingual inscriptions switching to the other 
language in correspondence with a formulaic 
element. It is neither rare nor surprising to find, 
on the one hand, Gk. elpyvy ‘peace’ at the end of 
a Latin epitaph from Rome (for example ICVR 
2159), and, on the other hand, Latin év maxe ‘in 
peace’ at the end of a Greek one (ICVR 19812). 
This type of ‘formula-switching’ is very close 
to the use of lexical borrowings in greetings or 
interjections (compare Italian ciao ‘hello, bye’ in 
the speech of young German and other mono- 
linguals), and does not imply an actual bilin- 
gual performance by the writers any more than 
that seen in the heterographies cited above. The 
switching within the same sentence usually took 
place within minor syntactic or textual boundar- 
ies, as in ICVR 15420: Bypatious Nixatopac Aagapiy 
xai ‘lovdiy xal ‘Ovnoizy xov pidioug Beveuepevtes 
6 Blog taira ‘Veratius Nicagoras (sic) to Lazaria 
and lulia and Onesima, with [their?] good sons; 
such is life’. Here, in an inscription entirely writ- 
ten in Greek letters, the name of the dedicant 
and the mention of the children are in Latin, the 
names of the addressees of the dedication and 
the final formula are in Greek. J. N. Adams (2003) 
has argued that the switching is related to the 
functional differences between the various sec- 
tions of inscriptions: the name of the deceased, 
his or her epithets, age, date of death and other 
formulas. Two additional examples of this dif- 
ferentiation are available, both from Rome. In 
the first one (ICVR 14989), nv maxn ‘Avtravic etay 
6° unvas 9° Hueo@y tc’ ‘in peace Antonius [dead] 
6 years, 9 months and 36 days old’, the name 
of the dead and the formula are in Latin, while 
the age is in Greek. The second one displays 
a reverse distribution of the constituents, the 
name of the dead and the verb being expressed 
in Greek, his age in Latin: Suvpdpw aityncev ainu 
(sic, for annus] XXV ‘to Sumphorus, [who] lived 
for 25 years’ (ICVR 4440). Sometimes the choice 
of different languages in order to fill the textual 
slots can be traced back to their respective roles 
in the different multilingual (or better, diglossic) 
repertoires. 
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In addition to the coexistence of two languages 
in the same texts, bilingualism is also evident 
in the linguistic interference affecting all levels 
of language. An expression such as oxpiyi yy 
axxnnicoe |...| Oyvaptoug ceaKevtouc BryEvtt KIVKUE 
‘I wrote that I have received...625 denarii’, in 
a receipt from the and-c. CE of a slave trader of 
Miletus shows that the Latin ending -és of acc. 
pl. masc. could be replaced with the correspond- 
ing Greek ending -ous. The three occurrences of 
the gen. pl. avywpouy, uycouy, diov[u] in the same 
epitaph (IGVR 1040), which indicate the age of 
the deceased ‘of years, months, days’, clearly 
display a morphological reanalysis as a genitive 
marker of the segment -ouy in avvwpouy ( properly 
segmented ann-orum), affixed as an ending to 
form yyo-oup and dt-ouz (cf. Adams 2003:56-57, 
492). These and several similar examples have 
led scholars to argue for the existence of a Greek- 
Latin diasystem, a sort of gradient of bilingual 
varieties based on an extensive network of pho- 
nological, morphological and lexical conversions 
from one language to another. 
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LUCA LORENZETYTI 


Grounding of Information 
1, WHAT tS GROUNDING? 


‘Grounding of information’ is a term that covers a 
vast array of phenomena, all of them connected 
with the way information is hierarchically pre- 
sented by speakers and parted into foreground 
and background. The original idea — a Russian 
formalist heritage ~ is that not all elements in a 
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discourse are of equal importance for the speak- 
ers current purposes; consequently they are not 
equally prominent and therefore not marked, 
by linguistic means, as equally important. The 
reason for grounding lies in the selective nature 
of human consciousness, which is able to focus 
only on a small part of the universe (Chafe 
1994); the remaining elements are perceived 
as background information. The foreground/ 
background distinction may also mirror the 
figure/ground distinction of gestalt theory (Rein- 
hart 1984). Cognitive and perceptual factors are 
at play in this phenomenon, which explains why 
the grounding distinction is generally deemed to 
be universal; however, there is hardly a universal 
definition of which part of a story or text should 
be considered background or foreground. For a 
critical assessment and history of the notion, see 


Dry (1992). 


2, GROUNDING AND INFORMATION 
STRUCTURE 


In many ways, grounding of information is 
related to + information structure: from a cogni- 
tive point of view, grounding is concemed with 
the mental status of referents (i.e., identifiability 
and activation); from a communicative point of 
view, it is rather a matter of managing informa- 
tion (i.e., presupposition and assertion). The term 
‘grounding’ is sometimes also used in the sense 
of adding information to the ‘common ground’ 
(Stalnaker 1974). Furthermore, some informa- 
tion-structural strategies can be used to convey 
grounding distinctions (Hopper 1979); however, 
the discrete categories of information structure 
do not correlate in a simple way to the fore- 
ground/background distinction, which may be 
a gradual rather than a binary one (Givén 1987). 

It may then be wiser to stick to a narrower 
version of information structure as a property 
of sentences qua expression of propositions; 
‘grounding’ would then be a matter of manag- 
ing information at a broader level, even if it may 
have effects on other levels of syntax. More spe- 
cifically, ‘grounding’ has been generally linked 
to the managing of narrative discourse, perhaps 
for practical reasons. It is intuitively obvious that 
any narrative contains both clauses conveying 
the major events or main line of the narva- 
tive (its ‘gist’) and clauses expressing explicative, 
supportive or commenting statements. The next 
problem, then, is to determine what narrative, 
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and hence foregrounded, clauses exactly are. It is 
not enough to define narrative clauses simply as 
those which express temporally ordered events, 
since such a definition depends on an implied 
notion of what an event is; but an event only 
exists inasmuch as it is perceived as an event 
and isolated by the speaker’s consciousness out 
of the continuous stream of stimuli s/he receives 
or pictures (Fleischman 1985). Furthermore, the 
practical restriction of grounding to the study 
of narrative discourse is problematic: after all, 
other modes of discourse might be amenable 
to the same kind of analysis. But the correlation 
between non-narrative foregrounded clauses 
and narrative ones remains to be explored (see 
however van Kuppevelt 1995). 


3. GROUNDING IN ANCIENT GREEK 


Many grammatical phenomena in Greek have 
been described as informational foregrounding/ 
backgrounding: there has been a quite prosper- 
ous trend of dealing with grammar along this 
line in the 19gos, following the advances in that 
area of research in the previous decade (see, e.g., 
Tomlin 1987). Here are several] examples of such 
approaches, in the domains of verbal aspect, 
morphology, and syntax. 


~— +Verbal aspect: Sicking and Stork (1997) 
studied the use of historical present (i.e., pres- 
ent tense used in past narratives) in Lysias’ 
speeches. They found that the historical pres- 
ent was not so much used to highlight an 
event or add to the dramatic vivacity of a pas- 
sage as it was a way to mark some narrative 
assertion as being essential to the explicit goal 
of the speaker, In longer narratives, assertions 
with present verbs form the backbone of the 
narrative, which is precisely the definition of 
foreground. The same is true for Thucydides 
(Allan 201), which indicates that the use of 
the present tense is not a mere peculiarity 
of Lysias’ style or oratory, but a grammatical 
phenomenon. Such a use corresponds to the 
one Fleischman (1985) analyzed in Old French 
narrative. 

— Morphology: Bakker (2005:92-153) shows that 
the + augment added to the Homeric > aorist 
is not a mere optional past marker, but has a 
deictic function: it marks the event denoted 
by the verb as near, whereas unaugmented 
aorists are detached from the present speech 
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situation. Unaugmented aorists are thus often 
used to background information, and, con- 
versely, augmented aorists help foregrounding 
information. Even though Bakker does not use 
the notion of grounding in his study, the way 
he captures the distinction between unaug- 
mented and augmented aorists resembles 
how scholars discuss the notion of grounding; 
moreover, the function of augmented aor- 
ists is similar to that of the historical present 
(which does not occur at all in Homer). 

- Syntax: In yet another study, Bakker (i991) 
analyzed the distribution of indicative and 
infinitive predicates in reported speech. He 
found that foregrounded events in reported 
narratives were expressed by the _infini- 
tive, whereas indicative was used for back- 
grounded events. Furthermore, focusing on 
temporal Aos-clauses in reported discourse, 
he found that +subordination allows an 
even finer-grained distinction to be made for 
clauses that do lie within the narrative asser- 
tion but are somewhat backgrounded, since 
their grammatical subordination mimics their 
lesser salience within the foreground. 
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NIcoLAS BERTRAND 


Haplology 


Haplology is the loss of a + syllable that is simi- 
lar to a syllable nearby, as when Latin nutri- 
trix ‘nurse’ became nutrix through loss of the 
repeated éri, or when English Anglaland ‘land of 
the Angles’ became England through loss of the 
repeated /a. The phenomenon was named by 
Maurice Bloomfield (1896) in connection with 
Vedic Sanskrit rujanah, which he derived from 
*rujand-nas ‘with broken nose’ through loss of 
nd before nas. Haplology is a special case of 
the Obligatory Contour Principle, the general 
avoidance in language of adjacent elements that 
are too similar in sound (Leben 1973), and also 
a special case of anticipatory > dissimilation. 
We may distinguish between haplology within 
words (internal haplology), which is sporadic 
but real, and haplology across words (external 
haplology), which is also sporadic but probably 
illusory. Haplology often occurs within words 
when adjacent syllables are identical; tone seems 
to be irrelevant in deciding similarity, since most 
cases of haplology involve tonally different syl- 
lables, as we see in Gk. an.ti.ti.tos and gna.phal. 
lo.l0.gos: 


an.ti.tos 
gna.phal.l6.gos 


an.ti.ti.tos 
gna.phallo.lé.gos 


‘paid-back' 
‘flock-picker’ 


It may also occur when adjacent syllables 
are merely similar, especially in their initial 
> consonants: 


am.phi.pho.reis am.pho.reus ‘double-handled 
(vessel)’ 
am.phi.pha.és am.pha.és ‘visible from all 
sides’ 
a.po.poi.na a.poi.na ‘ransom’ 
hée.mi.mé.dim.non hé.mé.di.mnon ‘half-medimnos' 
te.tra.drakh.mon tetrakhmon — ‘worth four 
drachmas' 


There are no secure cases of a syllable with a 
long + vowel being lost to haplology. Haplology 
may apply to syllabic sonorants as well, if, for 
instance, Gk. adntron ‘cave’ comes from *anti- 
tr-on (Giannakis 2000). 

At no point in the history of Greek has inter- 
nal haplology been a productive process, though 
it probably goes back to PIE, as seen for instance 
in *bheretod from “bherete-tod ‘carry-2 pl. fut. 
imp.’ (Szemerényi 1953). That haplology often 
fails to occur is evident from words sorely in 
need of it, usually morphologically complex: 


a.a.a.tos ‘inviolable’ 
me.mé.né.ka ‘| have stayed’ 
pé.pe.ri ‘pepper 


External haplology is sometimes assumed when 
a text is hard to interpret grammatically or met- 
rically (+ Metron; > Metrics) but would be easier 
to interpret with an extra syllable. Thus where 


ball’ dnukhas megdlous 
throw claws large 
‘throw large claws (around him)’ 


(Hes. Se. 254) 
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the subject should be plural and the verb is 
expected to be ballon (Bollinger 1948). External 
haplology is probably illusory in Greek and is in 
any case very difficult to substantiate empirically, 
as forcefully argued by M. L. West (1965). Greek 
did avoid sequences of function words that were 
too similar in sound (Golston 1995), but it did 
so not through haplology but through dissimila- 
tion or movement. Thus the expected sequence 
me meé ‘lest not’ was dissimilated to mé ou, with 
the realis negative ou rather than the irrealis 
negative mé (Smyth 1956:§zzz1). Sequences of 
definite articles that were identical in sound, ¢tés 
tés (both fem. gen. sg.), tod tou (masc./neut. gen. 
sg.), and tén tén (masc./fem./neut. gen. pl.) were 
realized by moving one of the + noun phrases 
that contained them (Agbayani & Golston 2010), 
so that we find fés arkhés tés pdleds ‘the domin- 
ion of the city’ (Plato, Plt. 275a) but never some- 
thing like *tés tés pdleds arkhés. 
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CHS GOLSTON 


Hellenism(os) 


~+ Linguistic Correctness (hellénismds), Ancient 
Theories of 


Hellenistic Literary Prose 


Hellenistic literary prose (HLP) is Greek prose 
literature composed during the period of Hel- 
lenism (323-31 BCE). No work written in HLP 
has been transmitted in full. Moreover, it is hard 


to draw an accurate picture of the evolution of 
HLP, because Hellenism lasted almost twice as 
long as the Classical period of Attic prose, and 
because the fragments of HLP are not evenly 
distributed throughout the period. Nevertheless, 
the surviving remnant of HLP exhibits common 
traits that mark a difference between HLP and 
non-literary Koine, traits which show a taste for 
literary writing that was predominant during 
Hellenism but quite abandoned in the literary 
taste of Roman times and Late Antiquity. 


1. THE CORPUS 


A definition of ‘literary prose’ during Helle- 
nism is difficult. To begin with, the only authors 
regarded as writers of literary prose, whose 
works have been preserved in fragments of con- 
siderable length, are historians: the histories 
of Polybius (dating to the second half of the 
and c. BCE) and Diodorus Siculus (second half 
of ist c. BCE) are the most representative texts in 
HLP. Moreover, genres considered literary dur- 
ing the Classical period, such as philosophy, lost 
their literary prestige during Hellenism. Even 
if some philosophical schools were famous for 
their poor writing style ( Janko 2000:192), philo- 
sophical prose is half way between HLP and 
Hellenistic technical prose, and must have had 
an influence on trends typical of contemporary 
literary writing, especially in vocabulary. On the 
other hand, the influence of Hellenistic techni- 
cal writing on literary prose must always be 
considered. There are many Hellenistic treatises 
that are preserved in full — e.g. the works on 
mathematics by Euclides, Apollonius of Perga 
and Archimedes —- and many more works on 
astronomy, medicine, etc. that do have sections 
(especially the introductions) that exhibit a liter- 
ary style, inasmuch as historiography abounds in 
descriptive sections that lack any specific literary 
trait. Technical and literary prose appear so close 
together during Hellenism, that a precise distinc- 
tion between the two is actually questionable. 


2. LITERARY PROSE 


HLP is written in Koine (+ Koine, Features of), 
yet it is distinct from informal varieties of Koine 
(private documents, papyri). HLP shares fea- 
tures both with the chancellery style of official 
documents and with Classical prose. The literary 
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taste developed and promoted by Isocrates in the 
4th c. BCE greatly influenced HLP, which moves 
along the same lines as Isocratean prose. How- 
ever, most linguistic traits typical of HLP seem 
to be borrowed from scientific and technical 
prose, where they had developed from origins in 
Aristotle and his school. Only a minority of these 
works seems exclusively literary. Single authors 
may diverge from these lines, tending more or 
less remarkably to technical prose (philosophy) 
or chancellery writing (historiographers). 

Therefore, it is possible to define HLP as one 
specific variety of Koine, alongside with the low 
standard of private documents, the bureaucratic 
language of chancelleries and the language of 
technical prose (see Cassio 1998:995, Kaczko 
2008:359). The dialect of HLP as we know it from 
extant fragments is Koine based on Attic. It is 
worth noting however that we have evidence of 
Koine prose based on Doric dialects in the works 
of Archimedes of Syracuse (ca 287—-ca 212 BCE) 
and in lengthy epigraphical documents (the 
Lindos Chronicle, 99 BCE). This is not, strictly 
speaking, literary prose, but its very existence 
points to the possibility that there existed liter- 
ary varieties of Hellenistic prose written in non- 
Attic based Koine. 


3. HLP AND HELLENISTIC PROSE 


Traits shared with technical prose give HLP its 
distinctive technical or scientific flavor. Most of 
them were also employed in Classical prose, but 
their extensive use is remarkable during Helle- 
nism. Among them we can list: 


(1) A tendency to nominalization: lexically ‘full’ 
verbs are replaced by lexically generic verbs 
(e.g. poieisthai ‘to do’, einai ‘to be’, lambd- 
nein ‘to take’) in periphrases with a lexically 
‘full’ noun such as ékhein elpidas instead of 
elpizein ‘to hope’ (De Foucault 1972:209-2u, 
Palm 1955:172-180, Bjérck 1940:37-38 and 
109-110). This is associated with an increase 
of abstract and verbal nouns (e.g. in -ma, 
-sis, -ia) (+ Abstract Nouns). 

A reduction in the number of finite verbs 
within sentences. This led to a proliferation 
of infinitive or participle clauses, and conse- 
quently reduced the number and frequency 
of subordinating conjunctions. HLP makes 
extensive use of participles, whereas chan- 
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cellery style prefers + infinitives or finite 
verbs (Horrocks 2010:94). 

The expression of complex subordination 
structures by nominalized infinitives in 
prepositional phrases (final clauses with dia 
tou + inf., indirect questions with peri ton + 
inf. etc.). 

The abundance of nominal periphrases 
instead of simple nouns, sometimes with 
little or no change in meaning (td tot biou 
= bios). 

The use of periphrases instead of simple 
cases. Some prepositions govern cases and 
take on meanings that would be unusual in 
Classical Greek. The dative yields to alterna- 
tive rections or prepositional phrases. The 
dative of the agent is preserved, perhaps 
as a marginal stylistic finesse (cf. George 
2005:94H.), and the partitive genitive 
sometimes replaces agreement, even with 
quantifiers and numerals (tén Galatén eis 
trismirlous, literally ‘almost 30 thousands of 
Gauls’, Pol. 2.34.2). 

(6) The allative ~ locative opposition expressed 
by eis + accusative ~ en + dative is blurred. 
Comparatives (ta holokheréstera méré (Pol.), 
to pleion méros (Diad. Sic.)) are sometimes 
found where superlatives are expected, and 
vice-versa (ta holokheréstata méreé, to pleiston 
méros) — cf. Modern Greek 0 extpaveotepos 
yiatpdg [o epifa'nesteros jiat'ros] ‘the best 
known doctor’, 

A lower frequency of > particles. Some parti- 
cles seem to be altogether absent from extant 
Hellenistic prose (Wahlgren 1995:93-95). 


(3) 


—_— 
On 
— 


~~” 


(7 


Fon 
G2 
ee” 


4. LITERARY TRAITS OF STYLE AND 
VOCABULARY 


Other features are exclusive ta HLP and distin- 
guish it from Hellenistic technical prose. One of 
them is + hyperbaton, employed so often that it 
has become devoid of any special semantic func- 
tion (e.g. marking the focus of a clause). 

Complex periods are an inheritance of Isocra- 
tean prose. Authors like Polybius, however, show 
a looser control on their construction and allow 
for anacolutha, which would be exceptional in 
the Isocratean style. 

The incidence and quality of rhythmic clausu- 
lae in HLP have not yet been studied in detail: 
they are a mark of literary composition, yet even 
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prose that is not commonly considered to be 
‘literary’ — such as the letters of Epicurus (341— 
270 BCE) — occasionally shows metrical clausu- 
lae (see an overview in Norden 1915). 

Attempts have been made to locate literary 
traits in the lexicon. In HLP one can find words 
otherwise attested only in Attic tragedy (~ Trag- 
edy, Diction of) or Ionic authors. However, we 
should be cautious in labeling such lexical items 
as ‘poetic wards’, since in many cases they were 
current in varieties other than Attic; they entered 
the Koine vocabulary and therefore had no spe- 
cial poetic value for Koine speakers (Horrocks 
2010:97—98). 


5. THE AVOIDANCE OF HIATUS 


+ Hiatus avoidance is typical of orators, and it 
became a rule in the 4th c. BCE with Isocrates, 
establishing itself as one of the distinctive traits 
of literary prose ever since. Hiatus avoidance is 
not without consequences for modern editions, 
in which there have often been corrections in 
order to ‘restore’ the full absence of hiatus. How- 
ever, hiatus was not avoided indiscriminately in 
all contexts. Sequences of two short vowels in 
a row may create a hiatus only superficially: 
in manuscripts we normally find scriptio plena 
where in pronunciation there would be an eli- 
sion. Hiatus avoidance leads to a certain degree 
of artificiality in the language, which may adopt 
an unusual + word order, or word-choice in 
order to avoid vowel contact. Common devices 
include the insertion or suppression of the 
article, of tis/ti,and of some particles — or changes 
in construction or in grammatical category. The 
last of these perhaps explains seeming oddi- 
ties, such as the use of didti (originally a causal 
conjunction) instead of Adti ‘for’ to introduce 
declarative clauses, the use of the modal nega- 
tion mé where the factual ouk is expected, and 
the distribution of ‘anti-hiatus’ suppletive inflec- 
tions, such as gen. ¢tés trités héméras ‘the third 
day' but dat. téi tritéi tin Aémerdn and not téi 
tritéi hemérdi. 


6, CONSERVATIVE TRAITS 
In line with classical usage, HLP exhibits some 
conservative traits, all of which, although pre- 


served, are less frequent in HLP than in classical 
prose. This is probably the result of a compro- 


mise between the classical model and the mod- 
ern usage (Horrocks 2010:97). 


(1) A higher frequency of the > optative than in 
contemporary informal Koine. However, the 
optative is less common than in the classical 
usage, especially when depending on past 
tenses of the main clause (e.g., the optative 
of indirect speech). Later authors such as 
Diodorus Siculus seem to be more sparing 
with optatives. 

(2) A lower frequency of the > historical pres- 
ent, probably avoided by Hellenistic histori- 
ans because it was perceived as a colloquial 
trait (Palm 1955:83—84, Eriksson 1943). 

(3) The preservation of + verbal adjectives in 
-téos, obsolete in informal Koine. However, 
such adjectives are almost exclusively con- 
hned to impersonal constructions. 

(4) The future participle, which became rarer 
in Koine, is still used by the most liter- 
ary authors (e.g. Polybius, cf. De Foucault 
1972:174—175). Due to the high rate of nomi- 
nalization in HLP, other participles are even 
more frequent than in the classical usage, 
especially because of their extensive use in 
periphrases (Bjérck 1940) and in adjectival 
function (adverbs derived from participles 
are common, especially from perfect middle 
participles). 

(5) The perfect indicative, the participle and 
the infinitive are well preserved and very 
much alive, and in meaning and usage they 
tend to overlap and eventually merge with 
the aorist. However, perfect subjunctives, 
optatives and imperatives are exceptional. 
In HLP the pluperfect often lacks the + aug- 
ment. Unaugmented pluperfects seem to be 
confined to literary writing, since unaug- 
mented forms are much rarer in Hellenistic 
inscriptions and > papyri. 


7. INNOVATIONS IN HLP 


HLP shows a number of traits which are absent 
from classical usage. There are in particular some 
that seem to mark a distance between informal 
Koine and literary writing. In particular: 


(1) Simple conjunctions Aés‘so that’, hdte ‘when’, 
and e/ ‘if’ tend to be reinforced by the par- 
ticle dn, with a blurring of the distinction 
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between the factual and the modal value of 
simple conjunctions and Ads dn, hétan, ean 
(for examples in Polybius, see De Foucault 
1972:175-176, 190-191, 193). Note that the lat- 
ter are the only ones surviving in Modern 
Greek oav [san], otav [‘otan], (e)dv [(e)'an]. 
Final clauses that take the place of the infini- 
tives after verbs of will. In literary works 
their strong Koine flavor is moderated by 
a preference for Adpos ‘in order to’ instead 
of hina ‘for the purpose of’ (more common 
in non literary texts) as the subordinating 
conjunction. 

Changes in the use of pronouns and dem- 
ostratives. Deictic pronouns are used to “con- 
trol discourse structure and to link complex 
sentences” (Horrocks 2010:95). Relative pro- 
nouns become more frequent as sentence 
connectives (perhaps under Latin influ- 
ence) — also in their fixed forms did, didper, 
both ‘wherefore’. Anaphoric autds ‘this one’ 
replaces ~ reflexive A(e)autés, which in turn 
is used also for ist and 2nd person reflexives. 
The confusion led to the spreading of alter- 
native forms, especially oikeios, sphéteros, 
(dios ‘familiar, one’s own’ (the latter common 
enough to be condemned by Atticists in the 
and c. CE) (+ Atticism), Adde ‘this here’ is 
replaced by Aoiitos, and proeiréménos ‘afore- 
mentioned’ tends to replace any demonstra- 
tive pronoun. 

As in Koine, the > dual is also receding in 
HLP. However, the oblique cases in -oin, 
whose ending was the most clearly recogniz- 
able, are still used by certain authors. 


(2) 


(3) 


8. LITERARY PROSE AFTER HELLENISM 


The elaborate style of HLP and the linguistic 
innovations it included (see points 3.1-8 and 
7.1—4 above) are typical of Hellenism and would 
not survive to later changes in literary taste. 
The preference for strict imitation of classical 
literature, already developing in the ist c. BCE, 
would make + Late Antique prose much more 
based on Classical Attic than on HLP. Hellenistic 
Literary Prose was more of a negative example 
than a model for Greek literary prose during the 
Roman times. 
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CARLO VESSELLA 


Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of 


The term Hellenistic Poetry is usually employed 
to refer to the literature composed in verse 
between the death of Alexander the Great and 
the battle of Actium (323-31 BCE). These time 
limits are arbitrary as many of the characteristics 
of Hellenistic Poetry appear earlier and continue 
to be operative afterwards. Only part of the 
poetry of this period has been preserved, and 
almost all of it exhibits a Callimachean taste. It 
should be noted that a great deal of poetry of this 
creative period has been lost and, consequently, 
our judgment of Hellenistic Poetry is inevitably 
partial. 

According to Aristotle (Poet.1450b13), léxis ‘dic- 
tion’ is the expression of thought in words and is 
essentially the same for both verse and prose. 
Poets, however, are granted the use of special 
diction with glosses, + metaphors, compounds 
and other devices in order to elevate their style 
and avoid vulgar expressions (Poet.1458b:8). 
The stylistic devices of the Hellenistic poets 
are the same as those of the Classical and the 
Archaic periods: assonance, repetition, glosses, 
metaphor, allusion, etc. (+ Poetic Language). 
The difference lies in the way these methods are 
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employed, both in terms of quantity and of qual- 
ity. Hellenistic authors were, not surprizingly, 
quite aware of these methods, as they were not 
only great poets, but also literary critics of high 
acumen. Poets had always taken great care of 
their diction, but from the fifth century onwards, 
there was an increase in the observation and the 
study of linguistic resources, phonetic means, 
and the accuracy of meaning and etymology 
(+ Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories 
of). The Sophists, Gorgias in particular, empha- 
sized the magic power of words. Plato, Aristotle 
and Theophrastus had given serious thought on 
the aims of poetry. The pleasant usefulness of the 
ancient poets is already an element of the distant 
past. The purpose of poetry is not dphelia 'useful- 
ness’ or didaskalia ‘instruction’, but psukhagogia, 
the seduction of the audience, which is 
achieved by means of pleasure. This aesthetic 
pleasure is mainly acoustic, and thus diction 
becomes the principal concem of every poem. 

Technical terms were soon coined in order to 
designate two inseparable processes of poetic 
creation: ekloge, ‘choice’, of brilliant words full 
of beautiful sounds, and suinthesis, ‘composition’, 
in the sense of appropriate arrangement. The 
latter is even more important than the choice 
of words, something that is clearly shown by 
the metathesis test, whereby if the order chosen 
by the poet is changed, even though the metric 
scheme remains unaltered, the desired sound 
effect is destroyed. The sensory, often synaes- 
thetic effects produced by the sounds and the 
aesthetic pleasure derived from euphony are 
meticulously sought for. Euphony is something 
that we, accustomed to reading in silence, find 
difficult to perceive but to which the ancients 
were particularly sensitive. The first lines of Idyll 1, 
in a way programmatic of the new Theocritean 
poetry, are a striking example of how the accu- 
mulation of certain sounds is able to evoke the 
soft whisper of leaves and, in a kind of synaes- 
thesia, the coolness of the waters and the trans- 
parent atmosphere of the shaded fountain. It is 
an aesthetic pleasure heightened by a dazzling 
composition, with anaphorae and repetitions, 
the skillful order of words, the well-groomed 
dactylic rhythm, the fact that every hexameter 
never has more than one spondee, and the con- 
stancy of the bucolic diaeresis. Not only has the 
choice of beautiful words been achieved in an 
extremely masterful way, but these words have 
also been artfully arranged in the verse. 


As a result of the meticulous work of recover- 
ing and editing the charred Philodemus papyri 
(still under way), and his custom of quoting, 
albeit out of context, the theories of his prede- 
cessors, the Aritikoi whom he wanted to refute, 
figures such as Pausimachus, Heracleodorus and 
Andromenides have ceased to be mere names. 
We are beginning to know more about the criti- 
cal work carried out in the Hellenistic period 
and about its extreme theories of euphony. The 
vacuum that existed between Aristotle's Poetica 
and the work of later literary critics such as 
Demetrius or Dionysius of Halicarnassus is being 
filled in. It becomes clear that, in many ways, 
they were not as original as they once seemed. 
For these euphonists, sonorous harmony is the 
final objective of every poem, an irrational plea- 
sure which stands above all other considerations. 
The poet possesses an innate sense of perception 
for it and neither generic conventions nor rules 
of any other kind should limit its art. 

Such an attitude immediately reminds us of 
the claims made by Callimachus in Jambus XIII 
(fr. 203) regarding the artistic freedom of the 
poet. According to the corresponding diégésis, 
Callimachus, when accused of polue(de/a (‘mul- 
tiplicity of forms’), defends himself by arguing 
that no one would reproach a carpenter for 
the variety of his work. Although the poem is 
damaged and it is difficult to grasp the details 
of its contents, we see that the use of different 
dialects such as +lonic, + Doric and ¢é sim- 
meikton (‘the mixing of dialects’, v.18) was cen- 
sured. The rhetorical question of the poet still 
rings out with clarity, as does his angry reply: 
“Who said... you compose pentameters, you the 
heroic, it is your lot from the gods to compose 
tragedy? In my opinion no one” (30~33, transl. B. 
Acosta-Hughes). With no doubt, literary theory 
and practice went hand in hand, influencing 
one another. Hellenistic poets reflect in their 
work a heated contemporary theorical debate. 
At the same time, they contribute to it with 
their poetry. Every literary genre — epic, lyric, 
tragedy — had its particular language. These were 
not spoken dialects but artistic, artificial lan- 
guages, some of whose features were already dif- 
ficult to define even for the Alexandrian editors 
themselves. Inaccurate graphic systems, archaic 
alphabets and oral transmission along many 
centuries certainly posed serious difficulties to 
them. Well-versed in the subtly differenced lit- 
erary languages emploved by the great figures 
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of the past, the Hellenistic scholar-poets were 
perfectly conscious of how these literary dialects 
represented the raw material for their art. The- 
ocritus, for example, projecting this knowledge 
into his own work, employed > Aeolic, Epic and 
Doric in his poems, Calimachus too made a 
similar choice and overtly defended it, as we 
have seen. 

Yet a detailed analysis of their usage is a great 
challenge for us. Many of the dialectal features 
that were not metrically protected have been 
altered as a result of the long scribal tradition. 
The manuscripts fluctuate strongly in the non- 
protected readings, and the papyri (extremely 
useful for the history of the text) do not offer 
sufficient guarantee against textual corruption. 
Therefore, we cannot be certain of reaching the 
original dialectal trait used by the author. The 
only effective protection lies in the meter. With 
metrical guaranteed features alone, we are able 
to assess the great richness of the literary dialects 
employed by the Hellenistic poets, who changed 
the texture of their language from poem to poem. 
Since the protected Doric traits employed in 
Idyll 2, for example, are not the same as those 
used in /dyll15, we would expect the same behav- 
ior in the non-protected features, But this is not 
the case: in such instances, the text gradually 
lost its original variety and became uniform. As 
a result, the same non-protected Doric features 
are found throughout all the Doric idylls, a unify- 
ing process clearly shown by the papyri. 

According to Aristotle, glosses added to poetic 
diction a peculiar element which elevated the 
style and prevented it from becoming common. 
Glosses are words (literary, dialectal, or native 
from another region or period) that a person 
would not normally use in conversation since 
they do not form part of everyday speech. It is 
evident that for different persons the same word 
could be a gloss or a token of everyday speech. 
The Hellenistic poets already had at their dis- 
posal a great glossographic work from the past. 
From at least the sixth century BCE, many dif- 
ficult or uncommon words and antiquated and 
obscure Homeric terms had been discussed. We 
know the title of one work on glosses by Dem- 
ocritus, and the interest that Antimachus had 
shown in them. After Aristotle, this field received 
a new impetus in the hands of learned poets 
(Philitas, Simmias and Callimachus) who gath- 
ered scholarly collections of glosses. The first 
such work were the dtaktai gldssai (‘disordered 


glosses’) of Philitas, who collected words from 
Homer as well as technical terms and dialectal 
expressions, without any particular order. Later 
on, further collections were published organized 
by author, dialect, technical vocabulary, etc. 
(+ Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period), One of the ways in which 
the Hellenistic poets show their keen interest in 
language is reflected in their peculiar taste for 
dialectal glosses. When Theocritus (Id. 12.13f.), 
in the middle of a hyperbolic desire for eternal 
fame, takes the time to point out that the lover is 
called eéspnélos (‘the inspired’) by the Laconians 
of Amyclai, while in the > Thessalian dialect the 
name for the beloved is aites (‘the hearer’), this 
might seem to us a pedantic demonstration of 
glossographic knowledge, but without doubt it 
pleased the erudite audience of the period. Cal- 
limachus (fr. 68) uses precisely the same obscure 
gloss for the lover. This leads us to think that 
these poets had access to the same glossary, 
which made the task of finding such precious 
jewels much easier. Not only did they adorn the 
poem, they also displayed the exquisite scholar- 
ship of their author. 

Metaphor is another license emphasized by 
Aristotle. Metaphors are expressive ways by 
which a reference to an entity that belongs to a 
given domain is made with a word that refers to 
an analogous entity of a different domain. The 
expert use of metaphors is by far the most impor- 
tant skill. It cannot be leamed from someone 
else and thus is a sign of talent: good metaphors 
are a sign of a man who has a good intuition 
for similarities (Poet. 1459a5). However, Aristotle 
prudently warms that virtue lies in moderation. 
If, in a composition, the resource of glosses and 
metaphor is abused, the result will be either a 
riddle or a barbarism: it is a + riddle if composed 
by using metaphors and a barbarism if too many 
glosses are used (Poet.1458a23). This is, in fact, 
what happened in certain cases. Difficult glosses, 
hidden allusions, bold syntactic constructions 
and daring metaphors make Lycophron’s Alex- 
andra a continuous enigma, impossible to under- 
stand without long reflection and the help of a 
good commentary. The same devices turn tech- 
nopaegnia into complicated conundrums whose 
sophisticated meters draw curious silhouettes 
on the papyrus: an altar, a syrinx or an egg, Along 
with a taste for acrostics, this type of poem shows 
that poetry in this period was not only composed 
to be heard, but also to be contemplated upon. 
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Not all Hellenistic poets adopt the same pos- 
ture or have such extreme tastes. For exam- 
ple, while Callimachus pleads the case for the 
short poem which is exquisitely fashioned and 
in which all his artfulness shines, Apollonius 
Rhodius opts for the long poem: his Argonau- 
tica consist of 5.835 hexameters. In spite of its 
length, the poem is a very Callimachean attempt 
to revive an ancient genre, to instill in it the ten- 
dencies of new poetry and to produce something 
new. This is shown by its intricate presenta- 
tion of events and its complicated compositional 
scheme, by the personalities of the characters, 
and by its aetiological obsession and compli- 
cated allusiveness. Aratus furthermore confirms 
the new theories of euphony with his Phaenom- 
ena: every content is valid if expressed in a 
beautiful way. Callimachus himself praises him 
(fr. 460) as an excellent and well-versed poet and 
admires (Anth. Gr. 9.507) his learned and elabo- 
rate poetry with subtle and ingenious allusions. 
His exquisite diction, his elegant versification 
and the ingenious solutions to difficult prob- 
lems of composition, which the reader is able to 
appreciate and enjoy, further increase the value 
of the message his poem contains with reference 
to the nature of a universe full of signs and the 
position of man within it. His enormous and 
uninterrupted success in antiquity proves it. 

Hellenistic poets, each in his own manner, 
eagerly compete for originality and innovation, 
yet they share a skillful and highly elaborated 
poetic diction; they meticulously study the 
magnificent literature that precedes them; they 
greatly admire such masterworks but, as creative 
poets, they cannot limit themselves to simply 
copying them: they remake, replace, reform and 
mix, thus obtaining a surprising poetry which 
is new and at the same time sounds traditional, 
This evidently demonstrates their great artistic 
ability and vast erudition. 

There is no comprehensive survey of this sub- 
ject as a whole. Pieces of information on the style 
of each poet included in commentaries are use- 
ful. Some of them offer sections dedicated to lan- 
guage, meter or other features of style. Indices 
and lexica are also profitable (in particular those 
that include data on the use of words by other 
authors as well as dialectal, prosodic and metric 
information), as are studies on the literary lan- 
guage of other poets, even non-Hellenistic ones, 
and of course studies dedicated to Hellenistic 
poetry in general (+ Hellenistic Literary Prose). 
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MARIA TERESA MOLINOS 


Heteroclitics 


A combination of r- and n- stems is found in 
a small group of Indo-European neuter nouns 
called heteroclitics. The r-stem appears only 
in the nom./acc., the n-stem elsewhere, as in 
Latin femur ‘thigh’, gen. feminis (without any 
cognates in other IE languages) and well known 
examples such as Greek Audor ‘water’, gen. 
hidat-os from “hudpt-os, with syllabic -p- from 
PIE *“yod-r, gen. *udd-n-os, The insertion of -t- 
must have taken place during the pre-historical 
period. 


HETEROCLITICS 


Their exhaustive list can be found in Schwyzer 
(1939-1950:517-21). Various proposals regard- 
ing their origin and distribution are available in 
earlier studies by Petersson (1922), Benveniste 
(1935), Shields (1979), and more recently by 


Hittite Sanskrit 
‘liver’ nom. yakyt 
gen. yakn-as 
‘bluvd! nom,  éshur ask 
‘excrement’ nom.  sakkar 
gen, § sakn-as 
‘udder’ nom. (udne?) udhar 
gen. udhn-ds 
‘water’ nom. watar (udan) 
gen. witen-as  wudn-ds 
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Friedman (1999). The following list of cognates 
in Hittite, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin presents the 
words with heteroclitic cognates in three or at 
least two daughter languages, i.e., those with the 
highest probability of IE ancestry. 


Greek Latin PIE 

hépar iecur *ék¥-r/n- 
hépat-os _lecin-eris 

éar, (ejiar aser,assyr “eshtg-r/n- 
skér *sék-r/n- 
skat-ds 

outhar uber *uHdh-er/n- 
outhat-os 

hudor *udd-r/n- 
hudat-os 


The evidence of other IE languages allows us to 
reconstruct more heteroclitics for PIE, but their 
Greek cognates are not heteroclitic; some are 
athematic 7-stems and some are thematized (ro- 
and no- formations, + Thematic Vowel, Stem 
Formation). For instance, the PIE heteroclitic 
*sudp-r/n- ‘sleep’ can be reconstructed on the 
basis of Gk. Auipar and hup-no-s (thematized), 
Ved. svdp-na-s and Hitt. suppar-iya-. There is 
another PIE expression for ‘excrement’ recon- 
structible as heteroclitic based on the exclusive 
evidence of Skt. $dk7t, Sakn-ds, but its Gk. cog- 
nate Adp-ro-s is thematized. The reconstruction 
of the PIE word for ‘feather, wing’ rests on the 
exclusive evidence of Hitt. pattar, paddan-as, 
while there are ro- and no- formations else- 
where: Skt. pdt-ra-m, Gk. pte-rd-n, Olr. én ‘bird’, 
There is no direct evidence for heteroclisis 
in one of the PIE reconstructions for ‘hand’, 
*méH-r/n (Mallory & Adams 200681), based 
on cognates in Lat. manus, Gk. mdré ‘hand’ (if 
indeed related), Hitt. maniafih- ‘hand over’ and 
Alb. marr ‘take, grasp’ (< “mar-n-(y)e/o-), cf. 
Hom. mdrpto ‘catch, seize’. 

Then there are simple r-stems whose het- 
eroclitic ancestry, in the absence of oblique 
forms, cannot be proven: PIE *kdpr based on 
Skt. kaprth- (with enigmatic -th), Gk. thema- 
tized Adpros ‘boar’, Lat. caper ‘he-goat’; Aeolic 
(in Homer) étor, Greek thematized ét-ro-n ‘belly, 
abdomen’; Homeric dnar ‘dream’ (the oblique 
forms are supplied by its thematized counter- 
part onei-ro-s). 


In addition to the long established connec- 
tion between simple heteroclisis and body parts, 
Friedman (1999:64-5) suggested another con- 
nection, namely that between heteroclisis and 
units of time (represented by 26% of his sample 
of 27 items), such as ‘time/hour’ (Hitt. fammar, 
lamn-); ‘springtime’ (Gk. éar, OCS vesna, Skt. 
vasantd-); ‘autumn’ (Hitt. zena(nt), OCS jesent); 
‘year’ (Avest. heteroclitic yara, ya, Gk. héra, pan- 
Slavic jar(o) ‘spring’; and others. On the whole, 
it could be that the stem formant -r/n- recon- 
structable for PIE was an archaic lexical marker 
(a relic of a pre-PIE classifier system) (+ Indo- 
European Linguistic Background). 
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Hiatus 


All languages prefer - syllables with onsets 
(Jakobson 1962:526, pace Breen & Pensalfini 
1999), i.e., syllables that begin with > conso- 
nants, But various factors conspire to bring about 
onsetless syllables; when an onsetless syllable is 
preceded by a + vowel, we speak of hiatus. 

Diachronically, the loss of intervocalic *y, *h 
and *w produced many cases of word-internal 
hiatus, e.g., dé.6 ‘I lack’ from earlier *de.w6, or 
é.ar ‘spring’ from “we.sr (where period indicates 
a syllable break). Synchronically, vowel-final 
roots (+ Root Structure (and Ablaut)) and 
vowel-initial suffixes (+ Derivational Morphol- 
ogy) bring on hiatus in morphologically com- 
plex words such as the-ds ‘god’ or bo-é ‘a shout’; 
the same occurs across words when vowel-final 
words are followed by vowel-initial words in 
phrases like ho aner ‘the man’ or hé alétheia 
‘the truth’. 

Hiatus is usually resolved within words by 
+ Wackernagel's Law I! (V'S) (strato-agés ‘army- 
leader’ > Dor. stratagés ‘general'), or by + con- 
traction (“ge.ne.os > Att. gé.nous ‘race, stock, kin’ 
(gen.sg.)), removing one of the vowels and leav- 
ing the other, or both being replaced by another, 
with a proper onset. 

Hiatus across words is rare in poetry (+ Poetic 
Language) outside of Homer and those influ- 
enced by him, and is avoided in a great many 
prose authors from [socrates to Plutarch. Hiatus 
across words is commonly resolved in one of four 
ways: eélision, aphacresis, crasis, and synizesis. 

Elision involves deletion of the first of two 
vowels in hiatus, shown by an apostrophe 
(+ Punctuation) where the vowel is lost. The fol- 
lowing show loss of final vowel in dé, ge, alld, and 
poté (PRT = = particle): 


(1) polla d’hé g’ en péntdi pathen dlgea hon kata 
thumon 
many but he-rrt in sea suffered pains his 
along heart 
‘but he suffered many pains in the sea in his 
heart’ (Od. 1.4) 
(2) all’ ouk ek tés Aigyptiés 
but not from the Egyptian(f.) 
‘but not from the Egyptian woman’ (Hat. 3.2) 
(3) énnoid poth’ hémin egéneto 
thought once to-us occurred 
‘The thought once occurred to me’ (Xen. Cyr. 
A.11) 


The case from Xenophon shows that an inter- 
vening [h] is not enough to fix the hiatus: elision 
deletes the first of two vowels even when they 
are separated by an [h]. ApAaeresis is elision in 
reverse, deleting the second of two vowels: 


(4) & ‘mas pais s’ apallaxei kakén? 
really-my child you(acc.) will(3 sg.) deliver 
evils(gen.) 
‘Will a child of mine really deliver you from 
evils?’ (Aesch. PV 773) 


Aphaeresis is rare outside of tragedy and com- 
edy and mostly limited to the loss of word-initial 
[e], as above, where emés ‘my’ loses its initial 
vowel or in phrases like mé ‘ntaiitha ‘lest (t)here’ 
for me entaiitha. + Crasis resolves hiatus through 
contraction of vowels across words; it is espe- 
cially common when the first of the two words is 
monosyllabic and nonlexical; usually coronis (’) 
is used over the contracted syllable: 


(5) Adner for ho aner ‘the man’ 
tounar for to 6nar ‘the dream’ 
khoi for kai hai ‘and the (masc. pl. nom.)' 


Crasis is used to avoid hiatus in meter (+ Metri- 
cal Laws; ~ Metrics; + Metron) as well, though 
rarely by Homer, who often preserves cases of 
hiatus caused by the loss of digamma (+ Semi- 
vowels) in words like oinos ‘wine’ (< *woinos), or 
anax ‘king’ (< “wdnakts) (Linear B wa-na-ka). 


(6) Atreidés te dnax andrén kai dios Akhilleus 
Atreus’ son-both king of men and godlike 
Achilles 
‘both Atreus’ son the king and godlike Achil- 
les’ (i. 1.7) 


Synizesis is a metrical phenomenon where adja- 
cent vowels in adjacent syllables count as a 
single syllable but are written unchanged, e.g. 
bélea ‘missiles’, which can scan in meter as a 
light syllable followed by a heavy. 

The second member (é or u) of + diphthongs 
in hiatus often resyllabifies as the onset to the 
following syllable, as we see below where mo/ 
scans as a light syllable because its [i] is syl- 
labified as a + glide [y] to provide an onset to 
énnepe: 
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(7) dndra moi énnepe 

man(acc.) to me tell(imp.) 

‘tell me of the man’ (Od. 1.) 

But this is not always the case, as the follow- 
ing shows, where mo/ must scan as a heavy 
syllable: 

timeson moi huidn 

honor(imp.) to me son(acc.) 

‘honor my son’ (//. 1.505) 


(8) 


In this case and many others, it is likely that 
a glide was inserted after mof to provide an 
onset for the following syllable (Allen 1987:96). 
The glide would likely have been palatal here, 
~ labiovelar | w] after 0, and labiopalatal [y] after 
the front-rounded vowel [y] (Greek letter v). 

Hiatus may also bring about correption, the 
shortening of a long vowel before another vowel, 
as here where po scans as though its vowel 
were short: 


(9) oudé po épios 
nor yet soothed 
‘and is she not yet soothed?’ (Eur. Med. 132) 


Although correption occurs when two vowels 
are in hiatus, it does not seem to resolve it, as 
the result (po.é.pios above) still has a missing 
syllable onset. 
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Historical Present 


The ‘historical present’ (hereafter HP) is the 
use of the + present tense of a verb (~ Verb 
(rhéma); + Verbal System) in the indicative 
mood (+ Mood and Modality; + Mood (énkli- 
sis)) to convey a past event in a narrative where 
an aorist indicative (+ Aorist; + Aorist (adristos); 
+ Aorist Formation) would be expected, and 
where the rest of the story (except for other 
HPs) is told in the past tense (- Tense (khro- 
nos); + Tense/Aspect). This is common in Eng- 
lish and many other Indo-European languages, 


e.g.: “Last week | walked into a bar and sat down. 
Jack comes over and tells me....”. Both the HP's 
temporal value (the contemporaneous, ‘present’, 
sense of time) and its imperfective - aspect (the 
sense that the action is in progress) are unex- 
pected and bring the reader/auditor into the 
action itself as if they were somehow present 
to it (Runge 200923). This draws attention to 
the act in question, it is often surmised, to make 
the recollection of it more vivid. However, the 
most frequent use of the HP by far is with verbs 
of speaking (+ Verba Dicendi), and while what 
the person says may be dramatic, the fact that 
someone speaks is hardly a vivid detail in itself. 
Rather, the HP serves to lift an action out of con- 
text as the important part(s) of the main story 
line over secondary actions and circumstances. 
Rather than a merely ~ stylistic feature, then, 
it may be seen as a grammatical alternative to 
the other narrative tenses, the aorist and the 
imperfect (Sicking & Stork 1997:66). Thus most 
often the HP marks the beginning or a new turn 
of events in a narrative, by catching the fuller 
attention of the reader/auditor precisely by the 
discontinuity and unexpectedness of the pres- 
ent tense form in the narration of an obviously 
past event. 

Grammarians often claim that the usage in 
Greek is colloquial and used for vividness only 
by less literary authors, but statistical exami- 
nation shows that it seems to be preferred by 
some Greek writers and shunned by others 
(+ Orality and Literacy), For example, it is com- 
mon in Thucydides and the non-literary papyri 
(+ Papyri, Language of), in Dionysius Halicar- 
nassus (nearly one HP per page of a modern 
edition of the text) and the Gospel of Mark 
(150 times in 678 verses) as compared to Diodo- 
rus Siculus (no HPs) and the Gospel of Luke 
(only 9 times in 1150 verses). Thus in classical 
as well as in both literary (+ Hellenistic Liter- 
ary Prose; ~ Hellenistic Poetry) and non-literary 
Koine Greek the HP is a well-known feature, 
while its use and frequency are matters of per- 
sonal choice for a given writer. 

It is sometimes claimed that the frequency of 
the historical present in the Septuagint and the 
+ New Testament (esp. in Mark and John) is due 
to the influence of the original Semitic behind 
the Greek text. However, there is no equivalent 
construction in Hebrew, and while Aramaic does 
have a special use of a participle (+ Participle; 
~ Participles (Morphological Aspects of )) as an 
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independent tense to introduce a moment in a 
story, its use is dependent on the stylistic choice 
of the writer (e.g., it occurs frequently in Dan- 
iel, but is non-existent in Ezra) and there is no 
correlation whatsoever to the use of the HP in 
the Greek translations of Daniel (+ Greek and 
Hebrew: + Greek and Aramaic). 
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ELLIOTT MALONEY 


History of Teaching of Ancient Greek 
in Germany 


1. HUMANISM AND NEO-HUMANISM 


The teaching of Ancient Greek (AG) in the 
German-speaking countries and especially in 
Germany itself was stamped by the ideology 
of ‘Humanism’, ‘'Neo-Humanism’, and ‘Third 
Humanism’. The term ‘Humanism’ itself betrays 
a close connection to the Italian Renaissance and 
the German Reformation, as regards both the 
legitimization of introducing and the method of 
teaching AG (and Latin) in this country. But 
whereas 15th-century Italian Humanism was 
secular and rhetorical (aimed at producing men 
able bene et ornate dicere), in the following cen- 
tury when it crossed the Alps it turned distinctly 
polemical and dialectical as AG was placed in 
service to the Protestant cause. Re-familiarizing 
Europe with AG critical thought prepared the 
end of pre-modernity and its circular thinking, 
when all issues had been referred to the estab- 
lished authorities, rendering originality, in the 
sense of innovation, practically unattainable. By 
Goethe's time the religious fervor had been trans- 
formed into an idealist secular cult (Graecoma- 
nia) (Rehm 1952). These transformations were 
made possible due to the relentlessly critical 
character of AG thought, by harnessing which 
the Renaissance broke away from its medieval 


HISTORICAL PRESENT 


masters and the Reformation from Papal author- 
ity. To help AG maintain its place in education, 
a compromise was attempted in the 1920s—1930s 
between igth-century absolute idealism and the 
historicist relativism of contemporary historical 
and social thought, as Wemer Jaeger launched 
the so-called Third Humanism, projecting AG as 
context-sensitive paideia, or formation of West- 
erm man. 

A paradox, however, should be stated immedi- 
ately: that although Nen-Humanism did imcover 
genuine AG thought beneath the Roman ‘clas- 
sical’ tradition (Harder 1962), the teaching of 
AG in the West has always remained under the 
shadow of Latin, given that the reception of 
AG was first made possible through Rome and 
later through (neo)Latin Europe. Even during 
Neo-Humanism the hours of teaching AG were 
distinctly fewer than Latin, and in both methods 
and means of teaching AG was treated as a mere 
adjunct to Latin. 


2. HUMANISM 


2.a. Humanism and the Reformation 

Humanism acquired special weight in Germany 
due to its acceptance by Luther and the Lutheran 
Reformation. It was the break within Western 
Christianity, the progressive consolidation of the 
doctrines in Central and Northern Europe and 
especially in Reformation Germany that paved 
the way for the reception of Italian Humanism. 
The term Konjfessionalisierung is used by Ger- 
man research to denote the formation of Catho- 
lic and Evangelical confessions in conjunction 
with the formation of early Modern European 
political structures from the mid-15th century to 
after the Peace of Westphalia (1648). AG studies, 
the heart of studia humanitatis, became part and 
parcel of the broader process of confessional- 
ization. Throughout Europe the connection of 
the study of AG to confessionalization and the 
Reformation had major consequences. Beyond 
the acceptance, legitimization and institution- 
alization of AG studies, these concerned the 
means, content and teaching method employed 
for the language and its literature. Yet, Human- 
ism and AG from the very beginning defied all 
religious divisions, opposition and strife, and 
transcending the boundaries of Christian doc- 
trine united Europe’s iterati into a European res 
publica literaria. 
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2.b, Pre-Reformation Humanism in Germany 
The first generation of AG scholars included the 
Dutchman Rudolph Agricola (1444-1485) and 
the Germans Johannes Reuchlin, or Kapnion 
(1455-1522), Johann Camerarius (1455-1503), and 
Conrad Celtis (1459-1508). They started without 
textbooks, editions or grammars. They learned 
AG from Byzantine scholars in Italy and France 
and taught in academic and private institutions, 
monasteries and princely courts. They authored 
textbooks and translated secular and Christian 
authors, Their Humanism is called ‘Biblical’ 
because they justified AG studies as an aid to 
understanding the Bible. 

J. Reuchlin, who wrote to Pope Leo X that 
he was the first to bring AG to Germany (ego 
primus omnium Graeca in Germaniam reduxi), 
studied with Andronicos Kontoblakas in Basel, 
Georgios Hennonymos in Paris, D. Chalcondyles 
in Florence, and J. Argyropoulos in Rome. He 
taught in Basel, Orleans, Poitiers, Heidelberg, 
Tiibingen, and Ingolstadt. He wrote his own 
AG grammar (Mikropaideia) and used the Latin 
epitome of Manuel Chrysoloras’ Erotemata com- 
piled by Guarino da Verona (Buck 1996:14). He 
edited Xenophon, Aeschines, and Demosthenes 
and translated secular authors and the Christian 
fathers into Latin and German. For a long time, 
AG in Germany was pronounced according to 
Reuchlin, i.e. in the Byzantine or Modern Greek 
fashion. 


Rudolph Agricola 
Rudolph Agricola, who taught AG in Heidel- 
berg and translated many AG texts into Latin, 
had leamed Greek in Ferrara from Theodore 
Gaza and Battista Guarino. His reformist propos- 
als were largely based on the treatise De modo 
et ordine docendi et discendi, in which Battista 
Guarino (1435-1513, son of Guarino da Verona, 
1370-1460, a student of Manuel Chrysolaras in 
Constantinople and later renowned teacher in 
Ferrara) presented his father’s teaching method 
(Guarino 2002:260—309). This treatise, written in 
1459 and frequently reprinted in German-speak- 
ing cities, brings us even further back. 
“Pedagogically, the Renaissance began with 
Chrysoloras...; [a]fter 1450 the method of Chrys- 
oloras was in general use” (Bolgar 1954:268, 271). 
Chrysoloras' innovative method influenced 
leading humanists from Vives to Erasmus and 
spread from Italy to Spain, the Low Countries, 


Germany, and England. Chrysoloras promoted 
the Byzantine fine art of precision reading, dili- 
gent excerpting and rhetorical composition in 
the genres (Kazazis 2007:17-20). To compose 
in the ancient genres, one needed to embark 
upon a life-long reading program of ancient lit- 
erature: combing the primary sources (/fontes) 
for passages, recording them, carefully classi- 
fied, in specially-designed notebooks, which one 
then entrusted to memory. The Renaissance per- 
fected ancient and medieval mnemotechnics. 
Guarino’s notebook was divided into Methodice 
and Historice (for idioms and rhetorical figures 
on the one hand, and for material information 
on the other) and entered general use. Accord- 
ing to Erasmus, every student had to make his 
way through the corpus of Greek and Latin 
authors (per omne genus auctorum grassari) 
with notebook in hand, excerpting whatever 
could be of service for composition and for the 
study of ancient wisdom. At the peak of Europe’s 
enormous enterprise to re-connect with ancient 
wisdom and to re-invent the art of writing, 
typography made possible the appearance of 
Erasmus’ Adagia (1500), four thousand pointed 
ancient proverbs accompanied by commentary, 
an invaluable aid to young authors. 

Two of Agricola's works proved especially 
influential The first, De inventione dialectica 
(written in 1479, with dozens of reprintings) 
placed dialectics on a new footing. The second, 
De formando studia, hailed as “the first textbook 
of German humanism,” contained the program 
and method for a humanist reform of education 
(first publ. 1508 as a letter to Jacobus Barbi- 
reau; cf. Worstbrock 1978, s.v., cols. 84—93, here 
col. 92; Jardine 1990:39-86, here 56 ff; Mundt 
1994:83—-146). 

Agricola laid the philosophical foundations 
for Battista Guarino’s positions. In De inven- 
tione dialectica (text in Mundt 1992; Mundt 1994) 
he developed the system and form of knowl- 
edge that prevailed in Europe for about the 
next century and a half, and which influenced 
higher education and the teaching of the clas- 
sical languages. Here Agricola systematizes the 
Humanists’ criticism of medieval ‘scholasticism’ 
by revising the concept of Dialectic. Dialectics 
for him is the art of persuasion and probability 
in discourse (probabilitas dictionis), while the 
object of rhetoric is style and well-ordered 
discourse (elocutionis ornatus). He entrusts to 
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dialectics the discovery (heuresis) and descrip- 
tion of commonplaces (koinoi tdpoi), reserving 
for rhetoric only their stylistic refinement (elo- 
cutio, ornatus) and their presentation so as to 
emotionally affect (movere) readers or auditors. 
The third of the arts of discourse, grammar, the 
presupposition of dialectics and rhetoric, deals 
with the correctness of discourse (emendatio 
sermonis): without linguistically correct use of 
discourse (/dgos) there could be no ‘inter-course’ 
(dialogue), mutual understanding, dialectics or 
even rhetoric. 

The emergence and development of com- 
monplaces (loci communes) brought about a 
profound change in the conception and form of 
knowledge. Laci communes acquired a preemi- 
nent role in studia humanitatis. While previously 
these had been merely ancillary elements for 
the shaping of syllagisms and discourse, with 
Humanism they were promoted and functioned 
as a method of accessing reality itself and as a 
tool for the collection, classification and evalu- 
ation of the raw material of knowledge and its 
elements (cf. Ong 2004:105, u7ff.; Schmidt-Bigge- 
mann 1983:3ff.; Jardine 1988:38-57, esp. 45). 

Agricola himself, after setting out in 1479 his 
foundational theory of foci communes in con- 
nection with Battista’s proposals, in 1484 showed 
how his theory could be implemented in teach- 
ing. As was noted earlier, De formando studio 
included a program for the humanist reform 
of studies in condensed form to be followed 
by Northern European Humanism (Hauser 
1910:48—59; Blusch 1994:355-385). Seeking to lib- 
erate education from the contentless formalism 
of scholasticism, Agricola expressed his aver- 
sion for the school education of his era and its 
teaching method, especially in grammar (recte 
dicere), upon which nearly all one’s youth might 
be spent without any tangible result. By revers- 
ing the hierarchy of the artes, he set as the goal 
of higher education the ‘humanist’ eloquentia, 
which included knowledge of things, moral train- 
ing and expressive capability in both written and 
oral discourse, acquired above all through the 
reading of select classical authors. He stressed 
that language teaching, beyond recte dicere, i.e. 
grammar, should extend to ornate dicere, i.e. to 
the rhetorical dimension of discourse so funda- 
mental to comprehensive humanist eloquentia. 
For moral training, it was necessary to study 
not only philosophical texts, but also histori- 
cal, rhetorical and poetic ones due to the many 
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exemplars (paradeigmata) embedded there 
(Hauser 1910:50). However, all philological and 
philosophical study of the ancient classical texts 
was propaedeutic, intended as preparation for 
study of the Holy Scriptures (sacrae litterae). 
Here, Agricola deviated from the largely secular- 
ized Italian Humanism and established the path 
of Northern European ‘Biblical Humanism’. 

Meeting Battista’s program, Agricola set three 
conditions as obligatory for the attainment of 
humanist efoguentia: reading and understand- 
ing the texts, securing such knowledge through 
memory, and spontaneous use of the knowledge 
thus acquired. 

To achieve eloquentia, students were required 
to have processed and internalized all they 
learned in such a way as to be able to recall and 
apply what they knew spontaneously, adapting 
it to the requirements of any given situation. The 
mere memorization and reproduction of knowl- 
edge was insufficient. Such passive recordings 
and repetitions are offered by books, which are 
more reliable and serviceable storage mediums 
than memory. Man is differentiated only by the 
creative reforming and expanding of knowledge 
we derive from the ancient authors, which we 
can impute solely to ourselves and transmit to 
our fellows as our own work (Hauser 1910:55). 

In De formando studio Agricola proceeded to 
apply thematic dialectics (topica dialectica) and 
demonstrate how a given system of /oci can artic- 
ulate in a manner both concise and usable for 
school practice the unwieldy bulk of knowledge 
surrounding a given subject, e.g. an ancient text. 
The loci of De inventione dialectica (substance, 
place, time, names, similarities and contrasts, 
etc.) on the one hand, and those employed in De 


formando studio (virtue-vice, life-death, learn- 


ing-ignorance, etc.) on the other belong to dif- 
ferent fields of meaning and abstraction, but are 
nevertheless interwoven. With the formulation 
of the thematic theory and its practical applica- 
tion in De inventione dialectica, Agricola placed 
both the theory and practice of studia humani- 
tatis on a new footing. Erasmus, Melanchthon, 
Johannes Sturm, and Petrus Ramus, all indebted 
to Agricola, simply expanded, developed, or for- 
malized his ideas. 

Dutch Humanism owes much to Geert Groote 
(1340-1384), founder of Devotio moderna, the 
religious movement of the Fratres Communis 
Vitae, which influenced a network of schools 
in Zwolle, Liege, Muenster, Emmerich, Sélestat 
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in Alsace, and Strasburg. Its principle, namely 
that learning acquired with loss of probitas is 
detrimental (perniciosa litteratura est, quae cum 
jactura probitatis discitur), combined humanism 
with biblical piety. AG was introduced in Deven- 
ter’s famous school by Alexander Hegius, teacher 
of Erasmus and Agricola (taught 1474-1498). 
Using Coniugationes verborum Graecae, Danen- 
triae noviter extremo labore collectae et impres- 
sae (1480-14907), he taught elementary Greek 
grammar in the final two classes. In Strasburg, 
O. Nachtgall, editor and translator of Isocrates, 
Lucian, and Plutarch, published Progymnasmata 
graecanicae literaturae (1517), compiled from the 
grammars of Theodore Gaza and Chrysoloras. 


Erasmus (1466 or 1469-1536) 

In Northern European humanism, the classical 
languages discussion was increasingly conducted 
in terms of the religious and theological turmoil 
of the time, especially after coming under the 
influence of Martin Luther (1483-1546), whose 
position was that the history of the Catholic 
Church from early Christian times was a process 
of continuing departure from the truth of the 
Gospel, in parallel with a falling-off and distor- 
tion of its language. According to the soteriology 
of the ‘Brethren of the Common Life’ espoused 
by Erasmus, Christ redeems man by activating in 
him love and the will to ethical action in imita- 
tion of his example (imitatio Christi). As redemp- 
tion was, however, connected with the study of 
the Bible in the original, freed as far as possible 
from later doctrinal (mis)interpretations, Eras- 
mus’ dealing with the Bible may be viewed as a 
direct influence of the Devotio moderna, accord- 
ing to which in order to uncover the authentic 
spirit of the Gospel one had to restore its letter. 
The + New Testament was in that age consid- 
ered the book, and consequently the Erasmian 
edition of the original Greek text (1516), accom- 
panied by an extensive introduction, commen- 
tary, and Latin translation, was considered the 
apogee of critical humanist philological activity 
in the field of ancient texts, a landmark in the 
history of European culture, and it impelled the 
legitimization of AG in education. 

After rejecting contemporary scholastic Latin 
in favor of Classical Latin, Erasmus discovered 
AG, which he learned at the age of 30: “Whereas 
we Latins have a few small streams, a few muddy 
pools,” he pronounced, “the Greeks possess crys- 
tal-clear springs and rivers that run with gold” 
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(Epistle 149). Hence his phrase ad fontes!, used 
in his programmatic teaching text De ratione 
studii ac legendi interpretandique auctores (1511) 
to signal the turn towards AG literature. His 
other training manuals include: De recta Latini 
Graecique sermonis pronuntiatione dialogus (On 
the right pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 1528) 
and De duplici copia verborum ac rerum (Copia: 
foundations of abundant studies, 1512). 

The De ratione studii, encapsulating Erasmian 
theory, and — in advance — all subsequent Ger- 
man humanistic theory concerning the peda- 
gogical value of teaching AG (and Latin) in the 
‘gymnasium’, functioned as “the program for 
whose implementation the following century 
worked” (Paulsen 1960, 1:68). 

The chief points of this program in brief: first, 
Erasmus believed that students should learn AG 
and Latin primarily because everything worth 
knowing (omnia quae sunt digna cognitu) had 
come down to us in these two languages (see 
Erasmus 1703: cols. 521-530, here cols. 521B ff.). 
Achieving this goal implied systematic reading 
and writing. The reading of texts in the original 
was aimed at mastery of the language and the 
capability for active use of Greek (see Erasmus 
De ratione 1703: cols. 521-530, here cols. 521D ff: 
cf. Kipf 2012:58-71, here 59ff.). This entailed 
oral conversation with individuals who spoke it 
correctly, but even more importantly, the stu- 
dious reading of ‘good’ writers whose texts 
should be memorized (cf. Erasmus De ratione 
1703: col, 522C: Neque negligenda memoria, lec- 
tionis thesaurus. {...] Siquidem bona memoriae 
pars est rem penitus intellexisse), ‘Good’ writers 
were those who offered important content in 
flawless style. He favored Lucian, Demosthenes, 
Herodotus, Homer, Euripides, and Aristophanes. 
Beyond exemplary language and rich content, 
however, AG texts inculcate values which have 
an edificatory effect on students’ morals. Writ- 
ing facilitates the transformation of reading into 
character-formation: in order for the beneficent 
ethos of the texts to be appropriated by students, 
they should embark upon a serious program of 
writing in mimesis of such texts and authors; 
hence the emphasis on frequent AG (and Latin) 
composition. 

Erasmus’ legitimization argument for the 
teaching of AG rests on the hierarchical rela- 
tionship between res and verba as structural ele- 
ments of knowledge: the knowledge of words is 
prior, but knowledge of things is more important. 
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Thus in the ranking of languages, the value of 
a language is determined by the nature and 
value of the knowledge it contains, and in that 
respect AG (and Latin) were valuable and worth 
studying because they provided access to omnia 
quae sunt digna cognitu. But what for Erasmus 
makes learning Greek absolutely mandatory is 
that through AG - and only AG - one gains 
knowledge of the summum res, essentially indis- 
tinguishable from the principal creative verbum: 
God as the Word, and as revealed in the Gospels 
and the New Testament (cf. Erasmus Dialogus 
1703: col. 973-1026, here 1026B: Huc discuntur 
disciplinae, huc Philosophia, huc Eloquentia, ut 
Christum intelligamus, ut Christi gloriam cele- 
bremus. Hic est totius eruditionis et eloquentiae 
Scopus), 

Regarding the didactics of AG, in order to 
arouse the audience’s interest, Erasmus (De 
ratione 1703: cols. 526F ff; Kipf 2012) recom- 
mended starting the lesson with a brief charac- 
terization of the author, followed by a discussion 
of the pleasure and benefit to be garnered from 
the text under consideration. Next, one may 
explain and analyze phraseology. The steps fol- 
lowed in this Erasmian didactic are fully pre- 
sented in his exemplary analysis of a comedy by 
Terence, but the method holds for AG texts as 
well: after a brief presentation of the life, poetic 
talent and style of the author, one may speak of 
the pleasure and benefit afforded by the reading 
of the comedy (De ratione 1703: cols. 527A ff.). 

Next, one may provide as concise as pos- 
sible an overview of the work's contents to high- 
light its unique literary character, illuminate its 
overall structure, and then proceed to discuss 
individual] elements such as unusual word for- 
mations, forms of expression, and grammatical- 
syntactic peculiarities. Teaching is completed 
with what today would be called the pedagogical 
evaluation of the text (philosophia; ad mores), by 
pointing out the ethica! dimension and impor- 
tance of the work, and by noting exemplary 
behaviors and characters to serve as exempla 
and objects of imitation (:mimesis). 

Thus the proclamation ‘back to the sources’, 
which condenses the essential motifs of North- 
em European humanism, reversed the hierarchy 
of ancient languages: the Latin of the Catholic 
Church, and the Latin language and literature 
generally, tended to be converted into some- 
thing secondary and derivative both in con- 
tent and form, while AG was promoted and 
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its teaching absolutely legitimized. While those 
who knew AG were initially few in number, 
the Greek New Testament of Erasmus became 
henceforth the fundamental text for the exegeti- 
cal approach to an ancient work. At the time 
of his death, he could “see Greek coming to life 
again everywhere” (Epist. 428). The learning of 
Greek permitted an understanding of the Catho- 
lic tradition’s deviations from the original text. 
Luther used this edition in his lectures at the 
University of Wittenberg as well as his acclaimed 
translation of the text into German (1522), thus 
acknowledging the authenticity of the New Tes- 
tament in its Greek version. 


3. THE REFORMATION 


Luther 

The Reformation was linked to humanism and 
the teaching of AG language and literature by 
Martin Luther (1483-1546) himself. This linkage 
occurred primarily in the 1524 publication of the 
appeal “To the mayors of all the cities of Ger- 
many, concerning their obligation to establish 
and maintain Christian schools” (Luther 1899:9- 
53). In this work Luther advocated in favor of 
education and Wissenschaft, and therefore in 
favor of the coexistence of faith and knowledge. 

Occupation with the biblical languages and 
with Greek in particular was theologically 
grounded by Luther. “The Holy Spirit,” he wrote, 
“was neither crazy nor engaged in trivial, unnec- 
essary things; it considered language so useful 
and so necessary for Christianity that it frequently 
brought it with it from heaven” (Luther 1899:39). 
Their connection with the ‘heavenly’ imbued 
languages such as Hebrew and Greek with a 
‘sacred’ character. 

Through a variation on the metaphor of the 
‘source’, Luther argued that “the Greek language 
may be called ‘sacred’ since it was preferred to 
others for the New Testament to be written in, 
and from it, as from a well, it flowed through 
translations into other languages and sanctified 
them as well” (Luther 1899:38). In this connec- 
tion, the historical development of this language 
and its speakers appeared as the result of divine 
providence, which also legitimized its study at 
that point in time. 


Melanchthon 
The Praeceptor Germaniae Philipp Melanch- 
thon (1497-1560), Luther's close collaborator, 
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who from 1518 was a regular professor at the 
University of Wittenberg, decisively contributed 
through theory, teaching and his organizational 
genius to the spread and establishment of AG 
in German schools and universities. (The only 
other regular chair — since 1515 — in Leipzig was 
held by Richard Crocius [Croke, peripou 1489- 
1558] student of Erasmus.) 

In his “Manifesto for a humanism of Erasmian 
origins based on Christianity,” (Effe 1998:47-101, 
here 48), as in the Encomion cloquentiae (1523) 
and the later De studiis linguae Graecae (1549; 
in Corpus Reformatorum, vol. 1; cf. Effe 1998:50— 
66 and 855-877), Melanchthon endeavored to 
upgrade the place of Greek vis-a-vis the other 
two ancient languages, Latin and Hebrew, main- 
taining the uniqueness of Greek’s form and con- 
tent as well as the incomparable educational 
value of AG literature. He claimed that the AG 
language ensured direct access to the original, 
unadulterated sources both of scientific knowl- 
edge and of faith, and for this reason should be 
taught in both schools and universities. This 
meant that AG should be included in basic edu- 
cation, the artes of the trivium, “so that during 
the reading of philosophers, theologians, histo- 
rians, rhetoricians and poets, the thing itself and 
not its shadow is comprehended,” Melanchthon 
notes, employing Platonic terminology. 

Melanchton’s activity in the organization of 
schools was catalytic. The school regulations 
designed by Melanchthon were governed by the 
principle that students should not be overbur- 
dened and never be taught a subject without 
sufficient background knowledge. Instead of the 
five-grade school founded in 1519 by enthusias- 
tic early humanists in Zwickau, where AG was 
taught from as early as the second ‘grade’, he 
established three-grade schools, where only the 
best students in the final grade could in addi- 
tion to Latin learn AG. As textbook he proposed 
the Dragmata Graecae literaturae (1518) by John 
Oecolampadius (1482-1531), and for reading, 
Lucian’s Dialogues, Homer, and Hesiod. 

In 1527, commissioned by the ruler of Sax- 
ony, he served as the state's chief inspector for 
ministers and teachers and summarized his dis- 
appointing experiences in a textbook entitled 
Unterricht der Visitatoren an die Pfarrherren im 
Kurfiirstentum Sachsen. There he recommended 
systematic knowledge of AG for those aspiring to 
become ministers, thus founding the university 
training of the Protestant clergy. Under its influ- 
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ence, many ecclesiastical and school statutes 
adopted Melanchthon's proposals. For them 
he produced many teaching aids, editions of 
ancient texts and school grammars, 


Johannes Sturm (1507-1585) and the Methodus 
Sturmiana 

The Schulpian proposed in 1538 by Johannes 
Sturm, formerly professor of dialectics and rhet- 
oric in Paris, to the city authorities of Strasburg 
to improve their city’s schools conformed to the 
fundamental idea of Erasmian humanistic peda- 
gogy, i.e, moral and religious reform through 
education: Propositum a nobis est, sapientem 
atque eloquentem pietatem finem esse studiorum 
(‘We propose that knowledgeable and eloquent 
pietas is the end of studies”). Sturm's curriculum 
developed a highly systematic teaching meth- 
odology. 

Based on the way the Roman rhetorical tra- 
dition had interpreted Aristotle's definition of 
man as a 20ion l6gon ékhon, ‘an animal with 
reason’, Sturmian education was founded on the 
bedrock of language training, which in his works 
De literarum ludis recte aperiendis 1538, Epistolae 
classicae 1565, and Epistolae academicae 1569 
he delineates in a detailed theory and praxis of 
eloquentia (Schindling 1977). The new curricu- 
lum was seeking to restore the damage brought 
on by the Middle Ages to the (Latin) language 
through an infusion of antique imiétatio oratoria, 
and Sturmian rhetorical training proceeded very 
thoroughly from oratio pura et dilucida, to oratio 
ornata, culminating in oratio congruens et apta. 
Even in this respect, AG as diorthosis of Latin 
proved very helpful, and that was another reason 
for it to be assigned such an important place in 
Sturm’s program. 

This thorough training in Latin and AG elo- 
quentia took the form of ten course modules, 
supplemented by a series of public lectures. The 
teaching of AG in the ten-grade (numbered in 
reverse) gymnasium illustre of Strasburg began 
in the sixth grade (that of Latin started from 
the 10th), with completion of the learning of 
grammar by the third. Sturm’s method focused 
on learning the vocabulary of AG (and Latin): 
students were required to maintain on a daily 
basis a special notebook, the commentariolus or 
libri exemplorum or diaria ephemerides, in which 
they noted words, phrases or quotations worthy 
of emulation, classified by subject according to 
Agricola's ingenious system of loci communes. 
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Sturm had textbooks and editions of classical 
texts prepared that followed his methodus. He 
composed handbooks on rhetoric, dialectics and 
Cicero, and his collaborators and students, on 
philology and philosophy. 


3.a. Ecclesiastical School Regulations 
Melanchthon and Luther as a rule discour- 
aged the teaching of AG in very small provin- 
cial schools which lacked the infrastructure and 
appropriate staff to teach it. In the schools of 
larger cities, Melanchthon’s curriculum explicitly 
recommended the teaching of AG. There is pre- 
served a series of ecclesiastical and school regu- 
lations for other states and cities which imposed 
the teaching of Greek (cf. Mertz 1902:305-314). 
But with rare exceptions, the scope of the 
course in AG remained limited (as in the ecclesi- 
astical regulations of 1559, with 4 teaching hours 
for AG in the last two grades). As a rule, the aim 
of the course was rhetorical eloquence. Teach- 
ing started with grammar, assisted by one of the 
many grammar textbooks published by Prot- 
estant teachers. As a rule, grammar study was 
followed by oral exercises with reading and the 
rote learning of words and phrases. Provisions 
for the reading of Greek texts were relatively 
frequent. It began with anthologies such as that 
published by Melanchthon himself (Jnstitutio 
puerilis literarum Graecarum, 1523). Reading of 
the Greek New Testament, however, was often 
foreseen for study, eg. by the ecclesiastical 
(school) regulations of Wiirttemberg (1559) for 
the fifth and final grade. From among classical 
authors, there is frequent mention of Aesop, 
Lucian’s Dialogues, Homer, Aristophanes (for 
the final class), Hesiod, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Phocylides, Theognis, Xenophon, and Isocrates. 
Finally, Christian authors noted include Gregory 
Nazianzenus, Basil the Great, and John Chrys- 
ostom and Byzantine scholars, Theodore Gaza, 
Lascaris, Chalcondyles, and Chrysoloras. 


3.b. The Counter-Reformation and the Jesuit 
Model 

From 1548-1773, the Jesuits operated 700 schools 
scattered throughout Europe, with go in Ger- 
many (Hammerstein 2005:324~—354, here 336). 
The Jesuit curriculum combined the methods of 
Quintilian, Agricola and Sturm with the theology 
of the University of Paris and Ignatian peda- 
gogy in a system designed for the glory of God. 
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It prescribed that “[one] shall not depart from 
Aristotle (...), [and if] one finds some doctrine 
contrary to the common teaching of the schools 
or, more serious still, contrary to the true faith, 
[he should] be at pains to thoroughly refute it 
as the Lateran Council prescribes” (Ratio, Farrell 
1970:40). 

The Ratio Studiorum (1599) is an extraordi- 
nary document, ful! of enlightening insights 
of great value, delineating in detail the superb 
Jesuit school and its thorough Greek (and Latin) 
system of study. Latin and AG instruction, based 
primarily on eloquentia, was introduced very 
systematically in the Jesuit secondary school, 
which consisted of three grammar classes (for 
grammatical instruction), one humanities class 
(for syntax and erudition in prose and poetry), 
and one rhetoric class (for deeper erudition, ver- 
sification, style and rhetoric), Every Latin or AG 
book studied in the first semester was repeated 
in the second, and each Jesson comprised set 
parts: Prelection and Dictation, Memorization 
and Repetition, Written Exercises including 
composition, and Disputations. The emphasis 
was naturally placed on Latin (Greek was for 
the gifted student, Latin for everyone), but the 
so-called ‘direct method’ of studying Latin, i.e. 
learning by reading and conversation, as recom- 
mended by all Humanists (as opposed to learn- 
ing by reading and translating), was extended to 
the teaching of AG as well. 

Prelection applied an excruciatingly meticu- 
lous method for explaining the material which 
recalls Erasmus’ instructions, and the acquired 
knowledge was solidified by systematic exer- 
cises and repetition. At the conclusion of each 
lecture, the students, divided into small study 
groups (‘academies’) of ten and aided by a decu- 
rio, reviewed the lecture. But since one masters 
a subject “not so much by listening to lectures 
as by engaging in Disputation (for disputation 
provides a real test of how much a student 
understands what he wrote in his notebook and 
how much profit he gained from private reflec- 
tion),” the system placed extraordinary weight 
on disputations and class and interclass contests 
(concertationes) offering prizes, e.g. two prizes 
for Greek prose in the humanities class, and 
four for Greek prose and verse in the Rhetoric 
class. The roles of respondent and opponents 
were played alternatively by all members of each 
small group, under the supervision of a tutor or 
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praeses. Since medieval Disputatio was designed 
not so much for discovering the truth as for 
defending the canonical authorities and ortho- 
doxy, this version of disputation (the use of 
which the Jesuits justified primarily as a method 
of study) was frequently attacked by Humanists. 


4. FROM HUMANISM TO NEO-HUMANISM 


4.a. The 17th and 18th Centuries 

The fruitful phase of Humanism came to an end 
in Germany in the final decades of the 16th cen- 
tury with the death of leading personalities such 
as the Protestant Johannes Sturm and the Jesuit 
Petrus Canisius (Kanijs, 1521-1597). The institu- 
tions and infrastructures created by Protestant 
and Catholic humanists continued in existence 
for about a century and a half, mostly retaining 
the organizational structure of schools, course 
goals, and curricula for ancient languages. Inter- 
nal stagnation on the one hand and the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-1648) on the other had seri- 
ous consequences for ancient language courses, 
especially for AG, the teaching of which greatly 
declined, as it was retained solely for the read- 
ing and study of the New Testament (Fuhrmann 
2001:75ff. }. 

Beyond the above, the rapid retreat of AG stud- 
ies during this period was also owed to numerous 
other factors. The progress of natural sciences, 
scientific discoveries, the Querelle des Anciens et 
des Modernes, the Enlightenment (requiring the 
emancipation of man from authority, including 
Greco-Roman antiquity, and from any form of 
education based on it), and the apogee of France 
and French culture turned attention from the 
past to the present and future, as well as to spo- 
ken native languages, thus significantly reducing 
the lure of antiquity and its languages, 

In the /ntroduction to the great French Ency- 
clopédie, d'Alembert (d'Alembert 1995:58-67), 
although recognizing the useful role of Renais- 
sance humanists and the study of ancient texts, 
criticized the ‘servile copying’ and ‘blind admira- 
tion’ of antiquity and the ensuing contempt for 
the mother tongue, while questioning the supe- 
riority and perfection of the ancient languages. 
John Locke believed that AG was to be learned 
only by scholars, in its place proposing French 
and Latin for children (Locke 1693: § 195). 
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5. NEO-HUMANISM 


5.a. ‘Neo-Humanism' and ‘Humanism’ 
Neo-Humanism is a multi-dimensional phenom- 
enon that goes beyond the boundaries of classical 
philology, the emergence and founding of which 
as an all-comprehensive discipline was one of 
the results of this movement, together with the 
redefining of the meaning and institutional form 
of the teaching of the classical languages, above 
all of AG. “The philosophy of Leibniz and Kant, 
the Wissenschaftslehre of FKichte from 1794/5, 
mingled with the Enlightenment idea of toler- 
ance, with Winckelmann’s enthusiasm for the 
ancient Greeks, with Rousseau's conception of 
philosophy of history, with Herder’s new inter- 
pretation of language and history offered the 
elements for an image of man which arrived at 
its highest perfection in Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
the young Friedrich Schlegel, Goethe, Halderlin, 
and Schiller” (Menze 1974: cols. 1217-1219, here 
col. 1218). In Neo-Humanism, incipient ‘Alter- 
tumswissenschaft’ was linked with the separate 
humanistic disciplines founded in the second 
half of the 1gth century. 


5.b. Forerunners of Neo-Humanism 
Nevertheless, it was during the Enlightenment 
that there began the process of rapproche- 
ment to the ancient languages and especially 
AG which resulted in Neo-Humanism. The main 
contributors to this process were Johann Mat- 
thias Gesner (1691-1761), Johann August Emesti 
(1707-1781), and Christian Gottlob Heyne (1729- 
1812) (Fuhrmann 2001215—119; Paulsen 1921:9-47; 
Schindel 1989:9-26; Jaumann 2009:202—204). 

Johann Matthias Gesner was a classical phi- 
lologist who excelled not so much in textual 
criticism and editing as in teaching theory and 
practice. After twenty years at the well-known 
Thomasschule in Leipzig, he assumed the chair 
of poetry and rhetoric at the newly-founded 
University of Géttingen. His name is linked with 
reform of the school system of the Duchy of 
Braunschweig-Lineburg (1738), and he founded 
a Seminarium philologicum at the University of 
Gottingen. 

Gesner considered the ancient Greeks to be 
the true source of wisdom and suggested that 
teaching in school and university should reflect 
this truth. Reversing therefore centuries-long 
previous practice, the teaching of the ancient 
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languages was to start with AG followed by Latin, 
and on the basis not of the New Testament, but 
of Homer. 

Gesner also redefined the purpose of the 
teaching of AG and Latin texts: it was no longer 
their imitation in oral and written discourse, 
but the formation of the critical faculty, of good 
taste, and of students’ expressive capability in 
their mother tongue. 

Gesner maintained that to understand an 
author one did not need to learn to write Greek, 
and he criticized the centuries-long practice of 
writing in the ancient languages (which con- 
tinued in his own day) as entirely superfluous. 
Students’ Latin and Greek papers were labori- 
ously composed word for word, aided by lexicon 
and grammar, resulting in wretched texts with- 
out any cohesion, with teachers providing cor- 
rection only of grammatical mistakes. Gesner's 
most important contribution to the theory and 
practice of teaching ancient languages was his 
position on reading, which he developed draw- 
ing inspiration from contemporary novel writing 
(Fénelon’s Télémaque, Daniel Defoe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe, Jonathan Swift's Gulliver's Travels). 
Gesner’s fundamental categories were ‘slow’ 
(statarisch) and ‘fast’ (kursorisch) reading, which 
he presented as antithetical. (Cf the prologue to 
the edition of Livy he himself edited [1735].) 

The ‘slow’ reading of classical authors had 
existed from time immemorial both in schools 
and at universities. In schools, “one and the 
Same passage was normally read several times 
and analyzed by students, depending on their 
level of knowledge. The result: a rather short 
passage is discussed for an entire hour, and years 
are spent on a single book of Cicero's letters.” In 
the course of such reading, particularly success- 
ful expressions were isolated and analyzed into 
their smallest possible units in the expectation 
that in this way students would learn to express 
themselves with equal success in Latin. Accord- 
ing to Gesner, exclusively ‘slow’ reading did not 
allow students access to classical texts. 

Gesner claimed that this manner of reading 
(rooted in antiquity and systematically devel- 
oped in the Renaissance and Reformation, as 
noted above) was perhaps necessary in learning 
the first principles of a language, but that after 
acquiring basic knowledge ‘fast’ reading should 
soon make a dynamic entrance. “What we call 
‘fast’ (kursorisch) reading is the following: we 
take a classical book in hand and do not lay it 


aside before reading it in its entirety. We read 
it so as to notice the importance of isolated 
words and their connections to record precisely 
what is tasteful, unusual, precise, marvelously 
expressed — and also to grasp attentively the 
figures of speech and appropriate them through 
analysis and evaluation. [...] It is at this which 
intellect above all aims, at this means of read- 
ing, and all contemplation is focused on this: on 
understanding and internalizing whatever the 
author wished to call forth and transmit” (Schin- 
del 198928-19), According to Gesner, ‘fast’ read- 
ing was the only reading method that resulted 
in practical gains, since it increased knowledge 
with the aid of foreign experience and thus con- 
tributed to the understanding of the present 
and correcting it, as well as to cultivating youth 
critically and aesthetically. This is how the past 
transforms the present. 

Gesner introduced the critical concepts of 
‘slow’ and ‘fast’ reading as antithetical and mutu- 
ally exclusive approaches to the ancient texts. 
Towards the end of the 18th century, however, 
there prevailed the view that they were alter- 
native and equally valid and functional possi- 
bilities for reading texts. This development also 
corresponded to a change in the goal of teaching 
ancient languages, whose purpose was no longer 
for students to acquire the ability to speak and 
write Latin (or, on a much-reduced scale, AG), 
but to understand the spirit of ancient authors. 
The concept of the text came to prominence, 
and classical texts now needed to be approached 
within their wider intellectual context as entire 
entities, not — or not only — with a word for word 
microscopic reading, and above all not with the 
purpose of isolating and imitating individual 
sentences and expressions. 

Thus the precursors of Neo-Humanism estab- 
lished a fundamental overall change regarding 
the classics: namely that the study of AG and 
Roman literature was no longer a means in ser- 
vice to theology, but a purpose unto itself, since 
through their study alone students’ education 
was already being realized. The critical faculty, 
good taste and knowledge were being cultivated, 
and all these were prerequisites for fruitful com- 
parisons to contemporary reality as well as for 
independent and autonomous production of 
discourse in the mother tongue. 
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5.c. Wilhelm von Humboldt and the ‘Humanistic 
Gymnasium’ 


5.c.4. AG and the ‘New Humanism’ 

The major interest of Wilhelm von Humboldt 
(1767-1835) was education as literally the Bildung, 
‘formation’, ‘edification’, ‘shaping’, and ‘molding’ 
of man, and above all as the unfolding of all 
his innate powers in their proper proportions 
and their shaping into that whole wherein lies 
man’s Humanitdt (Humboldt 1903:97-254, here 
106). Such ‘formation’ occurs first and foremost 
through language. “Language is the formative 
instrument of ideas and thoughts,” Humboldt 
wrote (Humboldt 1907:u-303, here 151). This 
meant that language signified not simply an idea 
or thought formed prior to and independently of 
language, but that language itself gave shape and 
form to thought, to every single idea, or ndéma, 
and to every thought (Humboldt 1906:364—473, 
here 374). As language - discourse or Logos — is 
the central characteristic of man, which per- 
meates and determines every human activity 
and movement, man's Bildung takes the form of 
the shaping of language and discourse — a pro- 
cess in which language is simultaneously means 
and end. 

Since the process of man’s Bildung, however, 
occurs as the shaping of his world, language 
in shaping man also gives shape to the world, 
and indeed every language does so in a differ- 
ent way: “In every language there lies a unique 
world-view" (Humboldt 190779), and naturally, 
the unique world-view of the man who forms 
and is formed by this world. Humboldt located 
the prototype of human formation, and thus of 
man's inner nature or humanitas, in the ancient 
Greeks since, as he maintained, the Greeks 
developed and formed in a fashion previously 
unsurpassed ail their powers in all their mul- 
tiplicity as a cosmos and shaped them into a 
harmonious whole and unity, thus realizing the 
essence, the ‘humanity’ of man to the highest 
degree. For Humboldt, the necessity and legiti- 
macy of teaching AG stemmed from precisely 
this assertion. 


5.c.ii. Educational Practice and Policy: The Prus- 
sian humanistisches Gymnasium 

From February 1809 to June 1810, Humboldt 
served as director of the Department of Cul- 
ture and Education in the Prussian Ministry of 
the Interior. His work included school planning 


and the founding of the groundbreaking Uni- 
versity of Berlin in August 1809. That same Fall, 
he presented the School Program for the City of 
Kénigsberg and the Lithuanian School Program, 
a far-reaching program of educational policy 
based on the revolutionary idea of general edu- 
cation (allgemeine Bildung). Humboldt declares 
here that the teaching of classical languages is 
addressed to everyone: “To have learned AG,” he 
wrote, “could be for the carpenter as useful as 
it is for the scholar to have learned to construct 
tables” (Humboldt 1920:259-283, here 278). He 
also noted that “Greek and Latin are mutually 
supportive” and “all students, without exception, 
should learn both languages in the lowest class, 
and should learn each in its entirety” (Humboldt 
1920:266). 

Greek was examined for the final gymnasium 
diploma examinations (Aditur), which Hum- 
boldt instituted in 1812 as a prerequisite to ter- 
tiary education. The exam (oral and conducted 
in Latin) included translation from and into 
AG. The examinee had to understand sight pas- 
sages from Attic prose, Sophocles, Euripides and 
Homer, to translate (with vocabulary assistance) 
less difficult tragic choral passages, and to turn a 
short German text into Greek without violating 
granimar or accentuation rules. 

Inclusion in the ‘canon’ of courses examined 
for university entrance significantly upgraded 
the teaching of AG, even though this course, 
which essentially had no basis in the life and 
world of the era’s people, called forth the most - 
and the fiercest - reactions from parents, as well 
as many requests for exemptions. The position 
of AG in Germany was always precarious, even 
at the height of Neo-Humanism. Humboldt and 
his colleagues, however, did not succumb to 
pressure and protests and imposed the course, 
indeed to an extent hitherto unknown. This was 
above all obvious in the curriculum refined by 
Siivern in 1812 following Humboldt’s specifica- 
tions. For nearly a century thereafter, knowledge 
of AG became a condition for membership in 
Prussia’s haute bourgeoisie and a key element in 
the Prussian state and its administration. 

Although the 1812 curriculum never became 
generally obligatory, it proved highly influential 
(Paulsen 1921:290ff.). It obtained for a ten-year 
course of gymnasium study. From the hourly 
distribution for each course (over the course 
of ten years: 76 hours of Latin, 50 of Greek, 
44 of German. 60 of Mathematics), one may 
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conclude that these were the four main courses. 
The number of hours devoted to the teaching 
of AG in German gymnasia increased signifi- 
cantly, but never exceeded those devoted to 
Latin. Although Neo-Humanist theory favored 
AG language and literature, the preeminence of 
Latin was retained in school practice. 

Humboldt and Siivers’ 1812 curriculum marked 
the high point of Neo-Humanist influence in 
schools. As early as 1837 a new curriculum was 
published which reflected the conservative spirit 
of the era of Restoration. The number of hours 
devoted to Latin increased at the expense of 
Greek. While in the 1812 curriculum of the ten- 
year pymnasium, of the total of 280 hours of 
course-work per week, the 50 hours devoted to 
Greek already lagged far behind the 76 hours 
devoted to Latin, the 1837 curriculum increased 
the gap even more: 42 hours for Greek versus 86 
for Latin per week in what had now become a 
nine-year gymnasium (Reble 1975;:68). 

The reversal of the Humboldtian promotion 
of AG and the restoration of Latin, however, 
also had implications for how the AG course 
was conducted. In the absence of a standard- 
ized pedagogical tradition, it would seem that 
initially the focus of teaching was not language 
(as with Latin), but “literature as an expression 
of the Greek life and spirit.” Under the influence 
of the teaching of Latin, however, the AG course 
was gradually transformed into a pure language 
subject. The suppression of liberal ideas which 
defined Humboldt’s reforms in the period of 
restoration thus went hand in hand with an 
emphasis on stereotypical education in the lin- 
guistic and stylistic cultivation of students. Cor- 
respondingly, one observed a change in dealing 
with the content of ancient texts, from the inter- 
pretation of which a student's ‘material’ school 
education could be had. While the formative 
function of these texts had first been identified 
in their cultural content, the model of dem- 
ocratically-organized ancient Greek cities that 
also formed part of the content was deemed 
politically suspect. Humanistic education was 
thus initially criticized within the framework of 
new political conditions as ‘democratic’, until 
such time as scholarly interpreters of ancient 
Greek history were found to highlight as the 
preeminent feature of this history the progres- 
sive state unification of ancient Greek cities. The 
latter was a topic of interest to a then-divided 
Germany. 


School curricula presented no spectacular 
changes after 1837, and the ratio of hours between 
Latin and Greek remained more or less stable. In 
the 1892 curriculum, however, four hours were 
removed from the 42 that Greek had previously 
been allotted. This reduction, at a time of obliga- 
tory education, was the result of the conservative 
and nationalistic climate prevailing in Wilhelm 
II's Germany in the late igth century. 

The situation worsened for Greek at the end 
of the century. Criticism of AG had started in the 
mid-19th century, with a focus on the question of 
its usefulness. Latinists had solved this problem 
by maintaining that the language they taught 
was the premier field of ‘formal education’ (for- 
male Bildung) and thus provided the founda- 
tions for every sort of scientific/scholarly work. 
Latin was seen as cultivating mental discipline 
(an easily-transferable skill) and forming young 
minds regardless of subject matter. At the same 
time, they stressed that Latin posed no obstacle 
to a ‘national education’, Hellenists in contrast 
refrained from public discussions of their subject 
(Apel and Bittner 1994:107). From the standpoint 
of utilitarian criteria, AG offered Wilhelmine 
society next to nothing. The educational value 
and function of AG thus lay above all in its 
content and the field of general education and 
paideia. In 1900, first in Prussia and then in other 
German states, AG’s monopoly over access to 
higher education was removed from the (Neo-) 
Humanist gymnasium, marking the beginning 
of a development that has ended in today’s com- 
plete marginalization of AG in Germany. 


5.d. Neo-Humanist Education during the Weimar 
Republic 

During the interwar period, discussion was dom- 
inated by the place of the classical languages and 
German in secondary education. Proponents of 
‘national’ education continued to advocate for 
the ostracizing of ancient texts from the gymna- 
sium and the use of translations; supporters of 
the humanist tradition in gymnasium education 
believed that the teaching of ancient texts in 
the original improved students’ writing skills in 
German. 

One of the important intellectual currents 
of the early zoth century was so-called ‘Third 
Humanism’, whose most significant representa- 
tive was Werner Jaeger, eminent student and 
successor of Wilamowitz at the University of 
Berlin (Stiewe 2011). Jaeger’s Third Humanism 
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is rooted in AG paideia and is opposed to his- 
toricism and the positivist hunger for data accu- 
mulation; its goal was the return to the eternal 
educational and ethical (i.e. political) values of 
antiquity. Although Jaeger’s programmatic arti- 
cle “Die Erziehung des politischen Menschen 
und die Antike” (1933) was seen as ‘genuflection’ 
to the Nazi regime, its promotion of the humanist 
ideal of the individuality of man in the end deci- 
sively distanced Third Humanism from National 
Socialism. Faced with the progressive decline 
of AG, Wilamowitz had already foreseen (1892) 
the abolition of AG teaching in schools and the 
limiting of Latin teaching to an elementary lan- 
guage course, though he remained hopeful that 
“this definitive break with history and culture 
will not occur’ (Fuhrmann 2001:217). Finally, the 
cultural break came to Germany with the rise 
of the National Socialists to power and its dev- 
astating consequences for the teaching of AG. 
The paradox is that this break was attributed to 
the German ‘Graecomania’, except that as sug- 
gested above, the ‘national’ German element had 
always shown intolerance and suspicion towards 
AG. The discomfort caused by AG thought — free, 
open, multi-dimensional and critical (with the 
critique exercised first and foremost towards 
itself) — in every closed and totalitarian ideo- 
logical system is perhaps the strongest form of 
legitimization of AG. Its ‘silencing’ would also 
mean, as Humboldt would say, the obscuring of 
one ‘world view which in the view of many great 
thinkers could at some points highlight the not 
entirely safe one-sidedness of the contemporary 
world view. 


5.e. The Post-War Period 

The gradual marginalizing of ancient languages, 
above all AG, which began in the final decade 
of the 19th century, became intensified dur- 
ing the Weimar Republic and Third Reich and 
was completed in post-war Germany (Kipf 
2006:98ff., 176ff., 449-450; Gruber 2013). After 
the death of imposing figures such as K. Rein- 
hardt, W. Schadewaldt and Werner Jaeger, who 
had come of age in the early decades of the 
2oth century under the guidance of Wilamow- 
itz, and in spite of efforts by their successors, 
who tried to adjust ideologically and method- 
ologically to the requirements of the times ~ 
now following the dominant model of Latin — 
AG studies in Germany fell to a rudimentary 
level. 


The dominance of the contemporary concept 
of curriculum (as a group of specific courses with 
measurable ‘results’ and ‘usefulness’ for society), 
on the basis of which the hierarchy and system 
of courses is determined and reorganized, along 
with the promotion of modern languages and 
the weakness of their own representatives both 
during the rule of National Socialism and after- 
wards, undermined the force, drawing power 
and legitimacy of AG studies in Germany. The 
ideology of ‘Post-Modernism’ strengthened this 
tendency, though for other reasons. 

Today, approximately 14,000 students (0.53%) 
are learning AG in German gymnasia (versus 
the 780,000 who learn Latin) from a total of 
around 2,500,000. Also noteworthy is the decline 
in university chairs of AG, whose number largely 
depends on how many teachers are required for 
gymnasium courses. Wilamowitz’s prediction is 
not far from being verified, at least as regards AG. 
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Homer, Translation 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The Homeric Iliad and Odyssey enjoy one of 
the longest histories of translation in the West- 
em world, particularly into major European 
languages. While attempts have been made to 
quantify the spate of printed translations (Young 
2003), there is no complete survey of all the 
translations produced in the world’s languages 
to date - a truly Herculean labor. Consequently, 
the initial focus of this article will chart early 
and less-known periods of translation, while the 
latter part is conceptual rather than chronologi- 
cal, drawing mostly from examples in English, a 
language rich enough in approaches to Homeric 
translation to provide ample room for discussion. 


2. ANTIQUITY 


The translation of Homer began already in Greek 
antiquity. Intralingual translation can be seen 
piecemeal in the D-scholia in Greek MSS that 
glossand paraphrase difficult expressions unclear 
to later Greek speakers, and similar material 
appears in ancient papyri. A typical isttand c. CE 
papyrus, for example, provides simple glosses of 
Homeric words; e.g. ménin ‘rage’ (Il. 1.1): khdlon 
argén thumon (Renner 1979:315). A less typical 
ist-c. CE papyrus roll shows the Homeric text 
alternating line by line with a paraphrase, while 
a set of wooden tablets — an ancient ‘school 
book’ - contains a floridly rhetorical retelling of 
IL 11-21 (Spooner 2002:24—25). Such evidence 
reveals that intralingual translation was an inte- 
gral part of schooling in the later Greco-Roman 
world (Morgan 1998:110-119; Cribiore z001:194— 
197). But paraphrastic texts have been found on 
Greek papyri dating as early as the 3rd c. BCE, 
Plato illustrates the paraphrasing of the /iad 
already in the Republic (393d-394a), and a frag- 
ment of Aristophanes from ca 427 BCE shows 
a scene of oral instruction on Homeric words 
(fr. 233 PCG) — all of which point to transla- 
tional practices leading back to classical times 
(Montanari 1995:61-62). Thus Makrinos’ judg- 
ment is apt: “Homeric paraphrases are a long 
and continuous link in the history of the literary 
and linguistic tradition of the Homeric text" 
(2031:626). (See also + Etymological Dictionar- 
ies: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period; 


~+ Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period.) 

The Romans, however, made the first inter- 
lingual translations (Scaffai 1994). The Roman 
elite’s intense interest in Greek culture led them 
to gain ready access to the Greek original (with 
paraphrases and commentaries), but a Latin ver- 
sion of the Odyssey was produced during the 
Republican period by Livius Andronicus (ca 284- 
204 BCE), placing Homer in translation right at 
the very origins of Latin literature (McElduff 
2013:43-55). According to Horace, this work had 
become a school text by the first century BCE 
(Epist. 2.1.69-71). Translations of the Iliad, of 
which very little remains, are ascribed to Cnaeus 
Matius and Ninnius Crassus in the Republi- 
can period. Polybius, a freedman of Emperor 
Claudius, reportedly made prose translations 
of Homer (Sen. Cons. Polyb. 11.5), while Attius 
Labeo produced literal versions of both poems 
in the reign of Nero that were roundly satirized 
by Persius (Pers. 1.4-5, 50). Probably from the 
Neronian period comes a highly compendious 
translation by Baebius Italicus, known as the 
flias Latina, which reads as much like a cento of 
Vergilian and Ovidian verses as it does a retelling 
of the Iliad (+ Greek and Latin; + Roman Trans- 
lation of Greek Texts). 


3. BYZANTIUM 


Of these Roman translations, only the /lias Latina 
survived into later centuries; its abridged narra- 
tion would be the only glimpse the Latin Middle 
Ages would have of Homer as mastery of Greek 
disappeared. Meanwhile in the Byzantine East, 
access to Homer remained uninterrupted and 
central to literary education, and the ongoing 
tradition of paraphrase is clearly represented in 
Byzantine MSS, often in interlinear form (+ Byz- 
antine Phase and Reception of Ancient Greek, 
the). Parts of a Jate 8th-c. MS discovered at the 
Monastery of St. Catherine in the Sinai show the 
Homeric verses alternating with a paraphrase 
(Politis 1980:14); a similar arrangement can be 
found in the 13th-c, MS Genavensis 44, used by 
Henri Estienne in his influential print edition 
of 1566 (Bouvier 2v00). The uth-c. MS Escori- 
alensis 92.f.12 is formatted in two columns to 
accommodate the original Homeric text with a 
facing paraphrase - not unlike a Loeb Library 
or Collection Budé edition today. Besides such 
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scholarly paraphrases, other forms of summary 
translation were known in Byzantium (Brown- 
ing 1975, 1992b). Photius was still able to read 
the rhetorical translations by Procopius of Gaza 
(465-428 CE) in the gth c., “in which the form 
is changed in various styles" (eis poikilas logon 
idéas ekmemorphomeéenai, Bibl 160). In the 12th c., 
John Tzetzes wrote his Homeric Allegories in 
verse, which combined substantial synopses 
with allegorical interpretations. In the 14th c., 
Manuel Gabalas produced an abridged narzation 
of the Odyssey, which recounts Odysseus’ adven- 
tures with moral commentary, and The Wander- 
ings of Odysseus, a prose rendering meant for a 
wider audience (Browning 1992a). In the same 
century, Constantine Hermoniakos’ Metaphra- 
sis of the /liad into octosyllables was actually 
based on Tzetzes and the Homeric text (or para- 
phrase), with additions from Euripides’ Hecuba, 
the Sophoclean Ajax, and the chronicles of Con- 
stantine Manasses (Jeffreys [1975] 1983). Another 
‘Byzantine Iliad’ is a short demotic elaboration 
of Manasses with bits of the Bible thrown in 
(Nergaard and Smith 1975). These latter works 
show how adaptive translation was deployed 
to broaden the audience for Homer even in the 
Greek-speaking world. Their lingering influence 
is evident in the case of Nikolaos Loukanis, who 
reworked Hermoniakos’ Metaphrasis to produce 
the first Greek translation to appear in print 
(+ Intralingual Translation into Modern Greek), 
in a lavishly-illustrated edition that was not only 
one of the first printed books in Modern Greek, 
but also among the very first printed vernacular 
translations (Venice, 1526 — Legrand 1885:90- 
192; Carpinato 1997). 


4. ARABIC TRANSLATIONS 


In the Arab world, there was far more interest 
in translating Greek philosophical and scien- 
tific texts (often with the mediation of Syriac; 
+ Greek and Syriac; + Greek and Arabic (Early 
Contacts)) than poetry, though there is some 
anecdotal evidence Homer was enjoyed in the 
original during the 'Abbassid Caliphate (Por- 
mann 2007:28). The prolific Syriac and Arabic 
translator Hunayn b. Ishaq (809-873 CE) could 
impress people by reciting Homer in Greek, 
but produced no translation of it in spite of a 
vast output, including over 100 works of Galen 
(Goodman 1990:488, 497). Theophilus of Edessa 
(695-785 CE), court astrologer to the Caliph Al- 


Mahdi, may have produced a Syriac translation 
of the liad; if so, it inspired no Arabic offspring 
and is now lost. It is remarkable that in spite of 
the intense translational activity of the Arabs 
in other Greek genres (including a version of 
Aristotle’s Poetics), an Arabic Homer would not 
appear until 1904 (Pormann 2007). 


5. THE MIDDLE AGES 


Although the medieval Latin West lacked ready 
access to Homer, it did not lack for Trojan mate- 
rial. In fact, the matiére de Troie would prove 
a very productive vein of literature in the high 
Middle Ages, based on Latin sources like Dares 
Phrygius (De excidio Troiae historia) and Dictys 
Cretensis (Ephemeris Belli Troiani), and for some 
centuries Homer's authoritative voice on things 
Trojan was largely eclipsed. In its place, texts 
like Benoit de Sainte Maure’s lengthy Roman de 
Troie (ca 1160 CE) in Old French and Guide delle 
Colonne’s Historia Destructionis Troiae (1287 CE) 
in Latin would prove widely influential (Keller 
2008). Benoit's Roman even had a considerable 
circulation in Greek translation when French 
overlords introduced it in Greek lands after the 
Fourth Crusade (edition: Papathomopoulos and 
Jeffreys 1996). Early Italian humanists, however, 
kept alive the ambition to gain access to Homer 
directly, and Petrarch and Boccaccio sponsored 
a Calabrian named Leonzio Pilato to complete 
an ad verbum Latin translation between 1360 
and 1362 (Pertusi 1964; Pade 2008; Desmond 2012; 
edition with Petrarch’s marginal notes, Rossi 
2003). This work inaugurates the era of modern 
Homeric translation, though via Latin, the inter- 
lingua of the literate in Western Europe. 


6. THE RENAISSANCE 


With the reintroduction of Greek language study 
during the Renaissance and the advent of print- 
ing, the text of Homer gradually grew more avail- 
able (editio princeps Florence, 1488), initially 
mediated heavily by Neo-Latin translations. In 
fact, Lorenzo Valla’s prose translation of the /liad 
appeared in print in 1474, fourteen years ahead 
of the Greek edition, which was itself hardly 
user-friendly for the student. Just as the Greek 
paraphrases are understudied, the long history of 
Latin translation in the age of printing has yet to 
be fully explored, though its significance should 
not be underestimated (see Botley 2004 on Latin 
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translation generally; for Homer, Thiermann 
1993; Sowerby 1997). One form these took was 
as interlinear or facing translations, and Sow- 
erby has studied the organic development of the 
versio Latina that began with Leonzio Pilato and 
was successively revised by Andreas Divus, Jean 
de Sponde and Henri Estienne, among others, in 
numerous bilingual editions (detailed stemma 
in Sowerby 1996:189). While these ad verbum 
translations are usually ancillary to the Greek 
text, there are editions of the Latin translation 
alone (e.g. Andreas Divus: Venice 1537; Paris 
1538; Lyons 1538; Solingen 1540) ~- which might 
account for why some thought Homer a cruder 
poet than Vergil. These Latin versions had a 
great influence on early vernacular translators, 
such as George Chapman (ca 1559-1634), who 
did the first complete English translations ‘from 
the Greek’. Chapman had to defend himself in 
print from the charge that he had translated 
Homer only out of Latin, but it is clear he was 
indebted to both the Latin translation and com- 
mentary of his bilingual edition (ed. by Jean de 
Sponde; Phinney 1965). Arthur Hall (1539-1605) 
had earlier translated ten books of the /liad, but 
he freely admitted he took mainly from a French 
translation (by Hugues Salel [Paris, 1545], who 
relied upon the Latin of Valla and Divus — Roth- 
stein 2006:738). But Hall had recourse to a Latin 
version to restore the catalogue of ships, show- 
ing how complex the field of intertexts can be 
in early modern translation. Even scholars who 
truly mastered Homeric Greek did so largely 
through the mediation of texts with Latin trans- 
lations or summaries and Latin lexicons. The 
persistence of Latin divine names (e.g. Jupiter or 
Jove for Zeus) in vernacular translations into the 
igth c. as well as the still common Achilles (for 
Akhilleus) are proof of Latin’s long intermediary 
influence. 

Not all Neo-Latin translation was ad verbum 
and meant to be ancillary to the Greek text. 
Valla's version was a stand-alone work in Cicero- 
nian prose meant to display the colors of elegant 
Latinity, and showed the opposite of the ad ver- 
bum approach, which Valla and other humanists 
disdained. It was widely influential, and the first 
German Iliad (1584), from the pen of Johannes 
Baptista Rexius, was in fact just a translation of 
Valla’s prose (side by side edition, 2009). Raf- 
faello Maffei’s Odyssey (1523), inspired by Valla’s 
fliad, was a mixture of prose and poetry, so 
that, “like a garland, it would be more pleasant 
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through its variety” (3). Latin poetic translations 
were inevitably in dactylic hexameters, which 
were consciously Vergilian (e.g. Angelo Poliziano 
1470; Niccolo della Valle 1474; Simon Lemnius 
1549). In Helius Eobanus Hessus’ translation of 
the /liad, whole lines from Vergil were imported, 
often marked Vergilianum in the margin (e.g. 
1540:11). We find Latin hexameter translations 
well beyond the Renaissance, such as those by 
the Dalmatian Jesuits Raimondo Cunich (Jliad, 
1776) and Bernardo Zamagna (Odyssey, 1777) or 
by the French canon Lallier (1866, 1867). Given 
the tutelary influence of Latin on European cul- 
ture’s notions of translation and even epic poetry 
itself, we might say the real history of Homeric 
translation cannot be written until its Latin vein 
is fully mined (see Armstrong 2008). 


7. THE MODERN PERIOD 


By the 16th c., the modern age of vernacular 
translation began in earnest, aided by the grow- 
ing middle-class book market the printing press 
created. By 1600, translations had appeared in 
Modern Greek, French, English, Flemish, {talian, 
Spanish, and German. In the 18th c., Alexander 
Pope’s highly ‘domesticating’ translations sold 
so well they made him wealthy, setting a new 
standard for the economic and critical success of 
literary translation; while Johann Heinrich Voss's 
hexameter renderings in German established a 
new paradigm for successful ‘foreignizing’ trans- 
lation that would lead to many experiments in 
the following century (Bernofsky 1997). The igth 
and zoth c. saw the growth of mass-marketed 
editions in an expanding global economy, such 
that the vast majority of people reading Homer 
today do so in translation. The /liad and Odys- 
sey have appeared in a wide array of world 
languages, from Afrikaans, Bengali and Chinese, 
to Urdu, Welsh and Yiddish (while there is no 
Zulu version yet, Richard Whitaker's Southern 
African {liad [2012] uses Zulu words like mpi). 
Homer is one of the very few foreign ‘authors’ 
today who can readily be found available in 
multiple translations in any English language 
bookstore. While it is difficult to summarize the 
various approaches to date even just in English, 
it is important to note the established markets: 
a) interlinear or facing translations for students 
of Greek (e.g. in the Loeb edition and, increas- 
ingly, for online use); b) mass-marketed mono- 
lingual editions for humanities courses and 
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general readers; c) prestige editions by notable 
poets/translators; and d) re-editions of older 
‘classic’ translations (Chapman, Pope, Cowper, 
Butler) that now form a part of literary history 
(Steiner 1996, 2004). Indeed, it is safe to say that 
all translation of Homer into English is now 
retranslation, reflecting on centuries of previous 


work (Armstrong 2005, 2008). 


8. LENGTH, DICTION AND METER OF 
HOMERIC TRANSLATIONS 


The task of translating the /liad and Odyssey 
presents a number of perennial challenges that 
have been worked out in various ways across 
centuries of intense activity. | illustrate some of 
these general challenges under the headings of 
length, diction, and meter. 


8.a. Length 

The received text of the /liad comprises some 
15,693 lines while the Odyssey contains 12,110. 
Any strategy deployed to complete a translation 
of either poem must have the resources and 
stamina to go a considerable distance, render- 
ing dramatic dialogue and narratives that range 
from exciting battle scenes to banal descrip- 
tions and catalogues. Experimental translations 
in verse have often revealed a weakness in this 
regard, since smal! swatches of the text can be 
translated to some effect in, say, English dactylic 
hexameters (see Mathew Arnold's brief venture, 
1960:159-164), but following through in such a 
way from heginning to end can prove difficult. 
The sustained effort of translating either poem 
will require the translator to draw heftily upon 
the resources of the target language and its 
poetic traditions. This requirement stems from 
the dual features of the Homeric text: on the 
one hand, it is remarkable poetry with metrical 
and phonaesthetic effects at every juncture; on 
the other, it is narrative on a large scale with 
digressions and episodes that generate a steady 
momentum and keep the story rolling. 

Not surprisingly, many translators opt to 
streamline their work to emphasize the story 
at the expense of momentary poetic effects. A 
recent example is Stephen Mitchell's /ftad (2011), 
which cuts 1,100 lines (mostly on the authority 
of the Teubner edition of M. L. West) and omits 
countless epithets and patronymics. Mitcltell 
explains: “In Greek these epithets elevate the 
style; in English they are often merely tedious” 


(20u:lx). In his own view, this procedure con- 
forms to the qualities that the Victorian critic 
Matthew Arnold laid down as essential for Eng- 
lish translators: Homer is eminently rapid, emi- 
nently plain and direct in expression and ideas, 
and eminently noble (Amold 1960:102), and an 
English translation must convey this. Mitchell 
reasons — like many translators — “Faithfulness 
to the Homeric style thus, paradoxically, some- 
times requires a good deal of freedom from the 
words of the Greek” (zou:lix). Selective trans- 
lation of Homer has a long history. The Latin 
translation of the Odyssey by Livius Andronicus 
compressed the work's 24 books into one; the 
highly compendious {lias Latina had a long run, 
as we have seen. In the Renaissance, Maffei's 
rationale for cutting out epithets seems quite 
similar to Mitchell's: they produce annoyance 
in the reader and make the text seem flabby 
(1523:2). But aside from the age-old complaints 
about Homer's nodding in point of style, post- 
renaissance ideas about Homeric poetry radi- 
cally reconceptualized it in ways that call into 
question the unity of the poems as well as the 
very existence of a poet ‘Homer.’ 

The Homeric Question, raised first in the 
18th c., is really a series of questions: Are the 
Homeric poems unitary wholes, or are they more 
like an anthologized series of lays, or even a kind 
of performance repertoire? Homeric poetry was 
performed in segments by rhapsodes in classical 
times (Plato, Jon) and was acted out by histrionic 
‘Homeristae’ under the Roman Empire (Petron. 
Sat. 59.2-3); according to the Oralist school, it 
had initially been composed in performance by 
aoidoi (Ford 1992; Nagy 1996a, 1996b). Does this 
mean that Homeric textuality is inherently dif- 
ferent from that of Vergil or Dante, and a trans- 
lation must render this accordingly? Is Homeric 
poetry a ‘text’ or rather a ‘system,’ as Nagy argues 
(2002:3)? If one takes seriously the implications 
of terms like ‘performance’ and ‘traditional oral 
poetry’, this changes significantly how one views 
the poems (Jensen 2009; Foley 2002; — Orality 
and Literacy). Thus the translator must con- 
sider that, in Robert Fagles’ words, “Homer's 
work is a performance, even in part a musical 
event” (1996:489). But what are the target cul- 
ture notions of ‘performance,’ ‘orality,' or ‘epic 
singing’? How do these affect the translational 
horizon? 

Historically, some translators have taken the 
nation of a performative Homer to heart by 
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producing translations either for actual perfor- 
mance or to suggest a performative milieu. An 
example of a folkloric approach is William Mag- 
inn's Homeric Ballads (1850), a series of 12 uncon- 
nected episodes from both Iliad and Odyssey 
produced in ballad meters, suggesting the folk- 
lore of the Anglo-Scottish border (and inspired 
by Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome [1842]). 
Georgios Psychoundakis, a rugged WWII vet- 
eran with little formal education, rendered both 
poems into the 15-syllable couplets of Cretan 
folk poetry, working from existing Greek transla- 
tions (1995, 1996). More dramatic than folkloric 
are Stanley Lombardo's translations, consciously 
designed for oral delivery; Lombardo performs 
episodes from them, often accompanying him- 
self on a small drum. Further along the perfor- 
mative spectrum, Christopher Logue’s critically 
acclaimed poems based on the /liad (War Music) 
have been staged in New York and elsewhere. 
Logue described his method by saying he “con- 
cocted a new story line; and then, knowing the 
gist of what this or that character has said, tried 
to make their voices come alive and to keep the 
action on the move" (1997:vii). This approach to 
Homeric translation thus has much in common 
with drama translation and raises the radical 
question of whether the most ‘Homeric’ form of 
translation would actually be episodic perfor- 
mance, not totalizing textuality. 

Given the monumental length of the poems, 
an alternative strategy to poetry is simply to ren- 
der the works in prose, but this does not relieve 
the translator of aesthetic choices. Prose transla- 
tion can readily assimilate Homeric poetry to 
prose genres in the target culture, such as the 
folk tale (Rouse 1937, 1938), biblical narrative 
and the Icelandic saga (Butcher and Lang 1929), 
or the novel (Butler 1898, 1900; Lawrence 199); 
Rieu 1947; Eickhoff 2001). In such cases, there is 
a definite prose poetics at work that bodies forth 
the poem in a new generic form, often with wide 
ranging consequences. Thus it is quite wrong 
to assume prose versions are inherently ‘more 
faithful’ translations than poetic ones, as we have 
already seen with Lorenzo Valla’s Ciceronian 
prose /liad at the outset of modern translation. 


8.b, Diction 

Homeric poetry is couched in a Kunstsprache, 
an artificial language that is sonorous and highly 
descriptive, yet far removed from the registers of 
ancient Greek as we know it (i.e. based on the 
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~+ Attic of ca 5th-/4th-c. BCE Athens). It has dia- 
lectal colorings from -» Aeolic and > Ionic along 
with other regional elements, notable archaic 
features (such as sonorous genitives in -do or -oio, 
and > tmesis) and a number of hapax legamena 
(-> Epic Diction). What is more, Homeric poetry 
fluctuates in register from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, including vivid insults, graphic vio- 
lence, scenes of animal butchering and sail rig- 
ging, and homely similes, like the one describing 
soldiers in battle as flies buzzing around a milk 
pail (71 16.641-643; cf. Il 2.469-471). Rarely has 
any translator attempted to orchestrate a target 
language equivalent to the dazzling but exotic 
Homeric idiom, though some English translators 
have tried to concoct something reminiscent of 
it, particularly in the rgth c. In 1879, Butcher and 
Lang felt prose translation allowed them greater 
scope for closer adherence to archaic diction, 
which they couched in language of the King 
James Bible, reasoning “the Greek Epic dialect, 
like the English of our Bible, was a thing of slow 
growth and composite nature, [...] it was never 
a spoken language’ (1929:ix). The result is a High 
Church Odyssey, where the muse is entreated, 
“Of these things, goddess, daughter of Zeus, 
whencesoever thou hast heard thereof, declare 
thou even unto us” (19291 = Od. 1.10), A. T. 
Murray's original Loeb Library translations were 
similarly motivated (Odyssey 1919, Iliad 1924) 
and had to be revised by 1999 to keep the Loeb 
Homer a marketable commodity. A comparison 
of JL 1.20-21 from the 1924 and 1999 versions 
reveals how thoroughly the archaizing norm was 
first embraced and then abandoned: “but my 
dear child do ye set free for me, and accept the 
ransom out of awe for the son of Zeus. Apollo, 
that smiteth afar” (1946:5) becomes “but set my 
dear child free for me, and accept the ransom in 
reverence for the son of Zeus, Apollo, who strikes 
from afar" (200115 - my emphasis). 

Most English translators since the mid-2oth 
c. have eschewed the use of archaism, which 
reflects the general revolution in poetic diction 
brought about by Anglo-American Modernism. 
As early as 1891, we see George Herbert Palmer 
preferring “the veracious language, the language 
of prose, rather than the dream language, the 
language of poetry” to render the “objective, 
unreflective, and non-literary features of the pri- 
mitive story" of the Odyssey (1:999:iii). But the 
crisis in poetic diction is most vividly crystallized 
in the work of Richmond Lattimore, whose /liad 
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first appeared in 1951. Lattimore freely admits 
his diction is the everyday language of contem- 
porary prose, and that this style is not ‘Homeric,’ 
since it does not reflect a poetic dialect. “In 195), 
we do not have a poetic dialect, and if ! used the 
language of Spenser or the King James Version, 
I should feel as if 1 were working in Apollonius of 
Rhodes, or at best Arktinos, rather than Homer" 
(1961:55). Similarly Stephen Mitchell remarks, 
“| have tried to sound natural, to write in a lan- 
guage that felt genuine to me, neither too for- 
mal nor too colloquial” so he could render the 
fliad “as a contemporary poem in the parallel 
universe of the English language” (2on:lix). The 
heroes in Stanley Lombardo’s /liad speak like 
soldiers in American war movies — a conscious 
assimilation. 

Since the Parry-Lord investigations of oral 
poetic traditions, there has also developed an 
increased awareness of oral poetic features that 
prods the translator to make a decision as to 
whether recurrent epithets and oral formulae 
should be a) translated at all and b) translated 
identically throughout. Here the theory of oral 
formularity can lead one in contradictory direc- 
tions: either formulae represent a genuine poetic 
strategy and should be rendered faithfully (so 
Murray, Lattimore, Merrill), or they have merely 
a functional, verse-filling nature, and can be 
safely ignored (so Mitchell, among countless 
others) in favor of target language norms of vari- 
ation. The closer the translation lives in relation 
to the source text, as in facing and interlinear 
translations, the more pressure arises to render 
formularity more exactly. 


8.c. Meter 

The Homeric poems are preserved in quantita- 
tive dactylic hexameter verse, a tlexible meter 
that allows for regular fluctuations between 
spondaic feet (two long syllables) and dac- 
tyls (one long and two short syllables) (+ Epic 
Meter). The hexameter line is impressively vari- 
able, and translators have attempted to adapt 
it to their own target languages with mixed 
results. The Romans were the most successful at 
this — though Livius Andronicus’ version was in 
Saturnian verse, not hexameters — and adapted 
the meter to Latin so well that it became their 
native epic form from the time of the Annales of 
Ennius (239-169 BCE). Vergil’s Aeneid, rife with 
Homeric imitation and remaining influential in 
the West long after Homer was no longer read, 
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exerted a strong influence on later Latin verse 
translation, as we have seen. 

Given the influence of Latin on Wester cul- 
ture, it is not surprising that similar attempts 
were made in vernacular languages to acquire 
a version of hexameter. Most successful were 
Johann Heinrich Voss's translations into German 
(1781, 1793), which use an accentual-syllabic dac- 
tylic hexameter and attempt a line by line cor- 
respondence. Voss’s translations came to be so 
authoritative that German translators have found 
it difficult to get around them, while numerous 
English translators have sought to emulate them. 
But in spite of Matthew Amold’s fervent advo- 
cacy for this kind of homometrical translation 
and the many attempts made (Dart 1865, Simcox 
1865, Herschel 1866, Cochrane 1867, Cayley 1877, 
Cotterill ig11, Ernie 1922, Smith and Miller 1944, 
Kemball-Cook 1993), the English hexameter has 
failed to take root as an authoritative poetic 
form for Homeric translation. It finds its way 
into print, but rarely into reprint. But the argu- 
ment for hexameter translation has persisted, 
with attempts made in the new millennium by 
Rodney Merrill (Odyssey, 2002; /liad 2007) and 
Frederick Ahl (Aeneid, 2007). 

In place of hexameter, English translators have 
either adopted established verse forms such as 
the rhyming “fourteener” (used in the first fliad 
translation by Arthur Hall [1581] and later by 
George Chapman, but only for his {liad [1612]), 
the heroic couplet (rhymed couplets of iambic 
pentameter, most famously used by Alexander 
Pope, which often turn epic to epigram [1715- 
1726]), Miltonic blank verse (notably by William 
Cowper in open opposition to Pope [1791]), or 
a looser iambic pentameter often redolent of 
Shakespeare (e.g. Bryant 1870). Previous to the 
zoth c., there were attempts in ballad meters 
and the stanzaic poetry of Spenser, Ariosto and 
Fitzgerald's Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

Since the poetic revolution of Modernism, 
the concern for a single, rigid verse form has 
given way in English to more fluid strategies 
that deploy a number of average stresses rather 
than a precise syllable count. Mitchell describes 
his verse as “a minimally iambic five-beat line," 
which he varies to keep its rhythms from becom- 
ing too regular, such that “no two consecutive 
lines have the identical rhythm” (2ou:lix). Such 
looser prosody allows for flexibility in sustained 
narrative, while the translation can still shift 
toward traditional forms in an allusive manner 
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when desired. Thus recurring dactyls appear in 
Lattimore’s six-beat line, and even an occasional 
hexameter (e.g. “What god was it then set them 
together in bitter collision?” = /L 1.8), but the 
reader is spared the jigging doggerel of a rigidly 
enforced hexameter. Robert Fitzgerald’s verse 
has moments of strict iambic pentameter (e.g. 
"Among the gods, who brought this quarrel on?” = 
iL 1.8), while Allen Mandelbaum’s playfully shifts 
at times to rhyming couplets reminiscent of Pope: 


Men are so quick to blame the gods: they say 
that we devise their misery. But they 
themselves — in their depravity — design 
grief greater than the griefs that fate assigns. 
(1990:6 = Od. 1.32-34) 


But the need for metrical flexibility has much to 
do with Homer's variable content. Robert Fagles 
explains, “working from a five- or six-beat line 
while leaning more to six, I expand at times to 
seven beats — to convey the reach of a simile 
or the vehemence of a storm at sea or a long- 
drawn-out conclusion to a story - or 1 contract 
at times to three, to give a point in speech or 
action sharper stress” (1996:492). It would take 
another revolution in English poetry to dislodge 
translators from these flexible strategies, which 
have become the non. 


g. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In conclusion, the increased interest in recep- 
tion studies has facilitated the configuration of 
a new interheld between classics, comparative 
literature and translation studies. Large projects 
like the Oxford History of Literary Translation 
in English are helping to outline the immensely 
fertile territory that remains to be studied in 
more detail, and works like Gillespie's English 
Translation and Classical Reception: Towards a 
New Literary History (20) advocate openly for 
a shift towards the further integration of transla- 
tion into literary history, from which it has often 
been excluded. The digitization of early printed 
books and Homeric manuscripts should also 
make exploration of the earlier eras of transla- 
tion much easier. 

Homer is an especially fruitful topic for such 
future directions, since one can easily trace 
issues of power, gender, religion, ethics, and 
poetics through what is sedimented in an era’s 
translations. So, for example, instead of address- 
ing Zeus as “Our Father, Son of Kronos, highest 


of rulers [Aupate kreidnton]” (Od. 1.45), Pope's 
Minerva says to Jupiter, “O thou! from whom the 
whole creation springs, / The source of pow'’r 
on earth deriv’d to kings!" (= Od. 1.57-58). This 
makes Zeus into both the transcendental Cre- 
ator of the Judeo-Christian tradition and the 
power behind the human throne of absolutism, 
a configuration of authority that hints perhaps at 
Pope’s politics (Jacobite sympathizer? see Baines 
2000:163-171). When Minerva speaks of the ‘regi- 
cide’ Aegisthus’ death at the hand of Orestes, she 
exclaims, “So may the man of blood be doomed 
to bleed!” (= Od. 1.47); Pope has thus insinu- 
ated the biblical language of the ‘man of blood’ 
(a Hebraism: ish damim) into the Homeric world. 
But an ear attuned to the nuances of translation 
will see it is specifically the Catholic Bible that 
is being referenced, for ish damim is regularly 
rendered ‘man of blood’ in that version (Vulgate 
vir sanguinum, Douay-Rheims ‘man of blood’), 
whereas the King James version routinely has 
‘bloody man’ instead (see especially 2 Sam. 16:8). 
However, the proximal intertext here is actually 
Macbeth (Act 5 scene 4 ll.121-125), where Mac- 
beth ruminates that “blood will have blood,” and 
that augurs have divined “the secret’st man of 
blood” through omens, Such vectors reveal how 
Pope, a Catholic writer in Protestant England 
and an editor of Shakespeare, produced a trans- 
lation that concretized the literary and political 
currents of his age, Thus translation crystallizes 
cultural history in remarkably subtle ways worth 
exploring. As one of the most translated ‘authors’ 
in world history, Homer still has a great deal to 
teach us, 
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HYPERBATON 


Hyperbaton 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘hyperbaton' is a compound of the pre- 
position (+ Adpositions (Prepositions); + Prep- 
ositives) hupér ‘over; above’ and the — verbal 
adjective (neut.) baton of the verb baino ‘to 
walk; to step’. It literally means ‘stepped over’ 
or ‘passed over’. Hyperbaton (or alias phrasal 
discontinuity or split construction) has been 
described as a syntactic phenomenon, which 
involves the splitting of elements within syntac- 
tic units. It is also viewed as a rhetorical device. 
At the + clause level it is used for highlighting 
certain lexical elements, whereas at the level of 
discourse (+ Discourse Analysis and Greek) it 
serves to demarcate and reinforce the end of a 
colon or + sentence. 


2. CATEGORIZATION 


Hyperbaton is the “starkest manifestation of free 
word order” (as noted in the front matter in 
Devine & Stephens 2000; + Word Order). Most 
generally, hyperbaton manifests itself when a 
constituent phrase YP is split into two parts by 
another phrase XP. Devine and Stephens (2000) 
make a distinction between two alternative 
structures, one being the inverse of the other. 
Yi and Y2 hyperbaton. The former is realized 
if the + modifier comes first in the [Y1 XP Y2] 
configuration, The latter is structured as [Y2 XP 
Yi], in which the modifier follows. Two repre- 
sentative examples from Herodotus’ Historiae 
are given below: 


a. Y: Hyperbaton 
ep’ arotéras... strateudmetha andras 
MODVN 
‘We are making war against men who are 
farmers’. (Hdt. 7.50) 

b. Y2 Hyperbaton 
ep’ dndras strateudmetha agathous 
NV MOD 
‘We are making war against valiant men’. 
(Hat. 7.53) 
(N: noun; V: verb; MOD: modifier) 


The use of the labels X and Y are justified on the 
grounds that discontinuous structure crusscuts 
all phrasal categories, namely + Noun Phrase 
(NP), Adjective Phrase (AP), + Verb Phrase (VP) 
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and Preposition Phrase (PP), Devine and Ste- 
phens also remark that intervening constituents 
can appear between the two components (i.e., 
Yi and Y2) of the discontinuous phrase in AP 
hyperbaton. Following the same logic in con- 
stituent labeling as above, this extra argument 
or + Adjunct is called a ZP. Its interpolation in 
the syntactic construction gives rise to complex 
structures since all logically possible permuta- 
tions of the lexical elements yield grammatical 
linearization patterns: 


[ZP]Y XY 
Y [ZP] XY 
YX Y (ZP] 
YX(ZP]Y 


Two less prototypical categories of hyperbaton 
are double hyperbaton and conjunct hyperbaton. 
Double hyperbaton, on the one hand, involves 
two nominals which are both discontinuous and 
intersected. Conjunct hyperbaton, or alias ‘split 
coordination’, on the other hand, involves two 
conjuncts, which syntactically function as either 
subjects or objects, and which wrap around the 
verb of the clause, One representative example 
of object conjunct hyperbaton is given below: 


c. Conjunct Hyperbaton 
autous blaptei kai ta tékna autén 
OVO 
them hurts and the children their 
‘hurts them and their children (= offspring)’ 
(Aristot., Hist. an. Gogbir) 


There are serious concems, though, as to whether 
this construction can be classified as an instance 
of phrasal discontinuity, also voiced in Devine 
and Stephens (2000:157—161). 

There are conspicuous differences in regard to 
the manifestation of hyperbaton in ~ verse and 
prose, both in terms of frequency and use. In the 
case of the former genre, discontinuous structure 
is more frequently attested and less constrained 
in relation to the latter genre. Y1 hyperbaton, 
for example, is associated in prose with strong 
focus only; there is no such constraint in verse. 
Devine and Stephens (2000:203) offer a tentative 
diachronic explanation for this divergence. Fol- 
lowing through the hypothesis that a typological 
shift from a non-configurational to a configura- 
tional language has occurred in Greek (Taylor 
1988:1), they argue that verse is closer to the 
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non-configurational form of the language, whereas 
prose is at an intermediate stage between the 
two poles of the continuum. 


3. SYNTAX 


The syntactic analysis of discontinuous structure 
is thwarted with difficulty for analysts irrespec- 
tive of theoretical orientation. First, it challenges 
the essence of syntactic models which propose 
a strictly hierarchical organization of constitu- 
ent structure like transformational grammar (cf. 
Chomsky 1957). Even when viewed from a func- 
tional perspective (-- Functional Grammar and 
Greek), it is still perplexing, since it violates the 
pragmatic principle of diagrammatic iconicity 
(Bybee 1985; term attributed to C. S. Pierce, first 
formulated by Behaghel 1932:4). This principle 
suggests that: “Entities that are closer together 
functionally, conceptually, or cognitively will be 
placed closer together at the code level, i.e., tem- 
porally or spatially” (Givdn 1990:970) (-» Cogni- 
tive Linguistics and Greek). 

In the context of formalist approaches, a 
major distinction between configurational and 
non-configurational or flat languages has been 
proposed (cf. Hale 1982, 1983; Chomsky 1983). 
Homeric Greek, for example, has been described 
as non-configurational (Taylor 1988). One of its 
identifying properties is its extremely free word 
order, which even permeates to constituent level. 
In order to theoretically adjust such recalcitrant 
syntactic constructions like hyperbata, no phrase 
level NP is postulated for non-configurational 
languages. This assumption is theoretically sus- 
pect, though, since most languages of the world 
do not rightly fall into one of the two types, 
but rather somewhere in between. Furthermore, 
there are many instances in which the existence 
of a constituent level NP cannot be challenged. 
In order to effectively handle all these, there 
seems to be a consensus in the literature to 
resort to functional motivations which are asso- 
ciated with information structure (~ Informa- 
tion Structure and Greek). Different information 
structure (henceforth IS) categories like + Topic 
or + Focus are assigned for the formally sepa- 
rated subparts of the nominal (e.g. strong focus 
for a preposed adjectival modifier), Phrasal dis- 
continuity is thus iconically motivated. 

The formal differentiation between Y1 hyper- 
baton and Y2 hyperbaton seems to be prag- 
matically motivated. Y:1 encodes ‘strong focus’. 


The focus expression in this construction evokes 
and negates a set of alternatives, and thus an 
implicature of exclusivity arises. Strong focus is 
solely identified with presupposition-canceling 
and contrastive contexts. In the former case, the 
given utterance rejects a previously held assump- 
tion and replaces it with a new one (counter- 
assertion). However, the assumption is only 
implicitly stated. In the latter case, contrastive 
constructions involve an explicit rather than an 
implicit mention of negated alternatives. These 
are classified as a subtype of strong focus, which 
is referred to by Devine and Stephens (2000:40) 
as ‘contrastive focus’. Y2, on the other hand, is 
associated with the so-called ‘weak focus’. This 
occurs in all instances where simply an informa- 
tional gap is being filled. Therefore, there is no 
claim for exclusivity or exhaustiveness. This is 
actually the determinant difference between the 
two major types of hyperbaton presented above, 
the specifics of which will be elaborated below. 


3.a. Yr Hyperbaton 

A specified group of lexical elements has been 
identified, which is typically associated with syn- 
tactic discontinuity. Firstly, there are different 
types of ‘strong’ modifiers: 


Quantifiers/Negative Quantifiers > DEM & other 
so-called PRO AD] > ADJ of size & dimension > 
restrictive AD] > Comp & Superl AD} 

(ADJ: adjective; DEM: demonstrative; PRO; pro- 
noun) 


As can be seen from the hierarchy above, there 
is a notable preference for the QDP (Q/DEM/ 
PRO) class of modifiers. Descriptive adjectives, 
on the other hand, are rare or non-occurring, 
In more general terms, the hierarchy of focused 
elements in Yi Hyperbaton strictly follows the 
hierarchy below: 


DQP > restrictive > descriptive 


It is also worth pointing out that one of the 
two parts of the split construction is consis- 
tently signaled as focal. Adverbials (-- Adverbs; 
-- Adverbs (Morphological Aspects of)) like only, 
even, modals like ought, must, adverbial + quan- 
tifiers like always, often, particles like ge, dé, mén, 
and negation are narrowly interpreted with one 
sub-constituent of YP. The association of the 
modifier with particles is “a clear indication that 
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this is a strong focus position” (Devine and Ste- 
phens 2000:81-82). 


3.b. Y2 Hyperbaton 
Y2 hyperbaton typically carries out informa- 
tion in the presupposition, namely background 
information. There is also pragmatic + accom- 
modation in the case of elements not directly 
identifiable to the intended hearer/reader. 

A pragmatic template of the two hyperbaton 
categories can be formulated as follows: 


Y1 Hyperbaton: Y1 strong focus; Y2 tail 
Yz Hyperbaton: Yi topic; Y2 weak focus 


Schultze-Berndt (2008) suggests that discontinu- 
ity occurs in thetic clauses with an annuntiative 
function (see Sasse 1987; 2006 inter alia); these 
are “out-of-the-blue” > utterances, exclamations, 
or headlines. This is also justified on the grounds 
that one property of the newly introduced dis- 
course participant is always pointed out, e.g. the 
color of a car. 

According to Deligianni (2011), all instances of 
hyperbaton attested in the Classical Greek cor- 
pus of her doctoral thesis are either topic presen- 
tational or identificational (see Lambrecht 1994). 
Lambrecht’s theary shows why hyperbaton is 
a marked syntactic construction by placing it 
in the context of the so-called marked IS types 
only, and more specifically, the ones involving 
focal nominal referents. Moreover, the subdivi- 
sion between strong and weak focus noted in the 
current literature on the subject is adequately 
accounted for by contrastiveness, which is here 
viewed as a pragmatic implicature that crosscuts 
all IS types. Therefore, it does not necessitate 
the extrapolation of additional theoretical sub- 
categories. 


4. CROSS-LINGUISTIC MANIFESTATION 
(TYPOLOGY) 


Latin ‘transgressio or transcensio’ (the Latin 
terms for hyperbaton) is not treated in its own 
right, but as part of a full-scale analysis of Latin 
word order (Devine and Stephens 2006). Hyper- 
baton is hardly ever attested in the well-known 
languages of the world. Moreover, it is relatively 
rare-occurring among those few which gram- 
matically allow it In Slavonic languages Jike 
Serbo-Croatian, Polish, Russian (Siewierska 1984, 
Sekerina 1997), discontinuous structure is typi- 


cally identified with colloquial and literary regis- 
ters. Outside the European context, “hyperbaton 
with quantifiers, demonstratives and sometimes 
restrictive adjectives is reported for quite a num- 
ber of languages with non-configurational ten- 
dencies” (Devine and Stephens 20007148), e.g. 
Native North American languages (e.g. Cree, Fox, 
Ojibwa, Mohawk and Australian Aboriginal lan- 
guages (e.g. Kalkatungu, Nyangumarta, Yidiny). 


5 DIACHRONY 


Devine and Stephens (2000) offer a nearly 
exhaustive account of the syntactic phenom- 
enon in Classical Greek (for a study of hyper- 
baton in Classical Greek, see also Welo 2008). 
To my knowledge, no equivalent work exists 
for Hellenistic (or Koine; > Koine, Features of ) 
Greek. Aubrey (2008/2009) is only a prelimi- 
nary attempt to assess the proposed theoreti- 
cal model in Hellenistic Greek. Hyperbaton still 
occasionally occurs in the current form of the 
language (Androutsopoulou 1997). However, it 
is typically associated with literary (particularly 
poetic) and colloquial, spoken registers (see 
Mathieu 2004). To this date, the only available 
diachronic overview of phrasal discontinuity in 
Greek is Mathieu and Sitaridou (2005), which 
focuses solely on wh-split constructions. 


6. RHETORICAL USE 


Hyperbaton also has a rhetorical use and a dis- 
tinct role in discourse structuring. Jt marks the 
demarcation ar reinforcement of the colon or 
sentence ending. It is used to round off the syn- 
tactical and semantic units (Markovic 2006). In 
this context, it is viewed as the predecessor of 
+ punctuation, which signals the intonational 
segmentation (+ Intonational Phrase) of speech. 


7. CONCLUSION 


Hyperbaton is generally described as a syntactic 
phenomenon and/or as a rhetorical device. Its 
attestation in the world’s languages poses a seri- 
ous challenge for formalist syntactic theories 
which postulate phrase structure and movement. 
Two major categories of discontinuous struc- 
ture have been identified in the literature: Y1 
hyperbaton and Yz hyperbaton. Both have been 
associated with different categories of informa- 
tion structure. All in all, phrasal discontinuity 
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manipulates syntactic structure to induce prag- 
matic effects, and thus tests word order rear- 
rangement to its limits (see also + Tmesis). 
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1. DEFINITION AND CHARACTER 
OF IAMBIC POETRY 


The surviving fragments of poetry which the 
ancients, at least since the Alexandrinian age 
onwards, labeled iamboi pertain to poems in 
various meters — iambic trimeters (also choliam- 
bic trimeters), trochaic tetrameters, epodes — 
of Archilochus of Paros (ca. 670-640 BCE), 
Semonides of Amorgos (second half of the 
7th c. BCE), Hipponax of Ephesus (second half — 
end of the 6th c. BCE), regarded as the earli- 
est iambographers; also of Ananius (from an 
unknown locality of Ionia, probably 6th c. BCE), 
Solon of Athens (ca. 640-560 BCE), Hermippus 
of Athens (second half of the 5th c. BCE), and 
of other minor poets. Although in Hellenistic 
times some poems were probably labeled iam- 
bos (iambus) that earlier would not have been 
regarded as such, it is clear that iambic poetry 
cannot be defined as a genre by virtue of a 
particular meter. Moreover, the earliest extant 
fragments of iambus represent an advanced 
stage in the development of the genre, and their 
composers are well-identified figures. The ori- 
gin of iambus goes back some generations and 
is probably to be connected with the cult and 
festivals of Dionysus and Demeter (éambes has 
clear affinities with dithurambos, thriambos and 
ithumbos, associated with Dionysus, and with 
the mythical lambe, who cheered Demeter up 
by means of obscene jokes and abuses); explicit 
sexuality, invective and mockery (- Aischrol- 
ogy) were probably part of the conventions of 
these festivals. 


Therefore, iambic poetry should be defined 
as a genre by a combination of elements; 1) the 
meter (iambic trimeter, trochaic tetrameters, 
epodic combinations); 2) the occasion for which 
iambi were composed (probably recitative per- 
formances at the symposion); 3) the structure 
(usually a narrative monologue) and 4) the top- 
ics, mostly subjects that were not treated in elegy, 
namely invective towards individuals (who were 
often private and political enemies of the iam- 
bographers), sexual adventures, food, and lowly 
doings performed by a persona loquens or by the 
poet himself, portrayed as a buffoon and trick- 
ster, as in Hipponax. However, there was a great 
variety with regard to the subject and the tone 
among the fragments, as well as some overlap 
between elegy and iambus. Therefore, it cannot 
be excluded that iambus also dealt with serious 
political themes; if this is the case, certain frag- 
ments of Solon (34, 36-37 W.) can be regarded as 
iambic poetry. 


2. LINGUISTIC CHARACTERISTICS 
OF IAMBIC POETRY 


The basic language of Greek iambic poetry 
reflects the authors’ local dialect, namely East- 
em (and Central) Ionic in the fragments of 
Archilochus, Semonides, Hipponax, and Anan- 
ius. The language of iambus is however an arti- 
ficial language; therefore, correspondences with 
the ‘spoken’ dialect occur along with distinctive 
features of the genre, such as vulgarisms, collo- 
quialisms, foreign vocabulary, vivid expressions 
(often ad hoc skillful creations of the poets), 
borrowings or modifications of features of pres- 
tigious literary traditions. 
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An excursus of some relevant features of the 
language of the early Ionian iambographers 
demonstrates its Ionic character: 


— fa:] > [es]; 

— quantitative + metathesis, e.g. in pléds ‘full of 
and in the gen. sg. Gugeo ‘of Gyges’, Prienéds 
‘of Priene’, while forms such as /ads ‘people’, 
Aiétao ‘of Aietes’ (with [a:| retained), basiléos 
‘of the king’ are found in elegy, under the influ- 
ence of the epics and elevated poetry; encoun- 
ters of vowels such as [ea], [eé], [eo], [ed] 
are usually treated as monosyllabic (either by 
contraction or + synizesis), e.g. kréas ‘meat 
(nom./acc. sg.)’, étea ‘years (nom./acc. pl.)’, 
sukéa ‘fig tree’, erép ‘I shall say’, etéon ‘years 
(gen. pl.)' and gen. sg. rhigeos ‘frost’, asteos 
‘city’, while in elegy they are also scanned as 
bisyllabic, as in Homer (but in -d-stems gen. 
-e0 and -eon < -do, -don are always in synizesis 
in elegy as well); 

— instances of shortening of long vowels and 
diphthongs followed by another vowel in 
nouns in -ew- (vs. -éa, -éos usually retained in 
elegy), also e.g. in zoein ‘to live’, in adjectives 
in -éeis. 


Several other features are typical of the lonic 
dialects, for instance: 


— the semivowel [w] was dropped early in East- 
em (and Central) lonic, and consequently 
words that began with [w-] are usually treated 
in fambus as beginning with a vowel (aside 
from the 3rd sg. personal pronouns he, hoi, 
normally treated as beginning with [w-] in 
Greek texts; + Semivowels), 

— forms such as tédsos ‘so great’, mésos ‘middle’ 
with palatalization (< *totjos, *med*jos) and 
-ss- > -s-, while forms with -ss- are sometimes 
found in elegy under the influence of presti- 
gious literary traditions; 

— -n movable (+ Movable Consonants); 

— personal pronouns gen. meo ‘of me’, acc. 
héméas ‘us’; 

— ‘long’ forms of the dat. pl. of a- and o-stems 
(-éisi, -oisi) and -si in the athematic declen- 
sion; 

— gen. -ios e.g, in Sirios ‘of Siris’, pdlios ‘of the 
city’, dat. in -f in bakkdri ‘an aromatic plant, 
unguent’ (but also pdsei ‘lord’) for i-stems; 

— instances of transition of athematic verbs in 
-mi to the thematic conjugation (sporadically 


attested in Homer), e.g. 3 sg. pres. didoi ‘gives’, 
imp. dllue ‘destroy’, cf. 2 sg. pres. ollueis; 


— absence of the dual. 


The closer adherence of iambic poetry to the spo- 
ken language is demonstrated by the selection of 
local forms instead of the variants of another 
tradition, as seen above, and also by the pres- 
ence in iambus of elements banned from elegy 
and elevated poetry, probably because they were 
perceived as colloquial, such as > aphaeresis — 
dé ‘ptkouros ‘and helper/ally’, Ahamai ‘pi ‘to the 
ground’ — and > crasis (or synecphonesis) kapi 
‘and upon’, dnax ‘the king’, Adpdllén ‘and Apollo’. 
This is true, of course, also for colloquialisms and 
lexical obscenities (see 3). 

A distinctive feature of Eastern lonic dialects 
is + psilosis, which is well attested in Hipponax 
and Semonides. Psilosis is rare in Archilochus, 
where however spellings with aspirate are in 
all likelihood a secondary graphic phenomenon 
(the dialect of Paros and Thasos was psilotic too), 
i.e., a generalization of the MSS under the influ- 
ence of Archilochus’ elegies, which underwent 
the same process as the Homeric text. Another 
feature of Eastern lonic is the velar outcome of 
the labiovelar in kd (Att. po), hdkds (Att. hdpés), 
kote (Att. pote), etc. (possibly due to the gener- 
alization of the dissimilation of > labiovelars 
in the proximity of [u] in sequences such as ou 
k¥o-) attested in the MSS tradition of Hipponax, 
Semonides and also in Ionian elegists, such as 
Callinus and Theognides. Archilochus normally 
has [p] (Aépés, pote) in both elegy and iambus, 
most likely a graphic normalization under the 
influence of the Homeric text. 

In Pap. Lond. 131 Solon’s trimeters 34, 36—37 
W. show distinctive Attic features ([a:] after [e], 
[i], [r]; contraction [ou] < [eo]): if the data are to 
be trusted, the language of Solon’s éamboi would 
be basically Attic with some prestigious Ionic 
elements. 


3. VERBAL CREATIVITY, FOREIGN 
LEXEMES, Epic FEATURES 


A distinctive feature of the language of iam- 
bic poetry is the way in which the topics typ- 
ical of iambus - invective, sexual narratives, 
aiskhrologia — are expressed. An outstanding 
characteristic is verbal creativity: the extant frag- 
ments are rich in hapax fegomena (ca. 70 in 
Hipponax alone). Although this scenario may 
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be partly due to a tradition with strong inter- 
ests in glossography, the ability in creating new 
lexical items was certainly characteristic of the 
iambographers. The range of innovation goes 
from burlesque expressions to witty word-play 
and literary alluding compounds: e.g. dpugos 
‘without buttocks’ (Semon. and subsequently 
Plato Com.); the onomatopoeic bdbax ‘chat- 
terer (Archil.} and battarizo (Hippon.) ‘stam- 
mer; keroplastes ‘horn-moulder’, epithet of 
the coiffeur Glaukos (Archil.); autométér ‘her 
mother’s very child’ (Semon.) made on the 
Hom. autokasignétos ‘own brother’; heptaphut- 
los ‘seven-leaved', referred to the cabbage, cf. 
Hom. heptdpulos ‘with seven gates’ (epithet of 
Thebes); omphaletémos ‘cutting the navel-string’ 
(of a midwife, Hippon.). Another characteris- 
tic feature is the obscenities: sexual narratives 
are often very explicit (cf. Archil. 3off., 196a W,; 
Semon. 16-17 W.; Hippon. 22-23; 86, 95, 107 Dg.), 
but they are also presented with metaphors both 
for the encounters and for the genitals (muikés 
‘mushroom’, askds ‘wineskin’). Oral and anal 
obscenity, as in Old Comedy, is used metaphori- 
cally for insulting an individual. Nevertheless, 
the obscene terms, although strong, are often 
sophisticated constructions combining vulgarity 
and literary echoes: katémékhanos ‘open until 
the shoulders’ built on the Hom. kakomékhanos 
‘mischief-plotting’; the personal name Kupsé, an 
obscene creation echoing the name of the myth- 
ical magician Kalupso and the adverb kiubda 
‘stooping forwards’ in obscene sense (cf. kuibda 
in Archil. 32 W.; Ar. Eq. 365). 

Generally speaking, low-grade vituperation is 
uncommon in iambus: the fierce invective and 
the stinginess of irony are motivated by political 
purposes and obtained by a variety of refined 
strategies. In Archil. 19 W. the persona loquens 
declares that he is not interested in the wealth 
and power of the king Gyges, which is “entirely 
far from my eyes”. The irony is generated by the 
adunaton: the persuna loquens is Charon the 
Carpenter for whom wealth and power are of 
course precluded. Another means to achieve 
irony is the juxtaposition of high-styled epithets 
and undignified recipients, often used to target a 
rival, such as sukotragidés ‘fig-nibbler’, echoing 
the elevated patronyinics in -fdes (e.g. Atreidés 
‘son of Atreus’, etc.), but referred to a miser 
(Hippon. 177 Dg.). In fact, in iambic poetry bor- 
rowings and skillful modifications of features 
of elevated poetry, especially epic, are usually 
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employed in parodic or, at any rate, ‘marked’ 
contexts: in 126 Dg., Hipponax combines borrow- 
ings from the epics (Mousd moi énnepe ‘tell me, 
o Muse’ and the clausula para thin’ halos atru- 
gétoio ‘by the barren sea shore’ with the Hom. 
verb énnepe and gen. in -oio, foreign to iambus), 
sophisticated imitations of Homeric patronymics 
(Eurumedontiadés ‘son of Eur.) and high-styled 
compounds (pontokharubdis ‘sea-whirlpool’ on 
the Hom. Khdrubdis, engastrimdkhaira ‘with a 
sword in his belly’) to curse the glutton ‘son of 
Eurimedon’. lambographers do not only imitate 
linguistic features, but also other literary genres, 
often combining elevated content and inappro- 
priate register. In 42 Dg. Hipponax, portraying 
himself as a poor buffoon, invokes Hermes; the 
fragment imitates several elements of the hymn, 
such as the solemn verb of prayer (epeukho- 
mai), the invocation and the epithet of the god 
(Kullenios), which however co-occur with ele- 
ments inadequate to the status of the deity and 
the genre: Hermes is referred to with the voca- 
tives phile ‘dear and Maiadeu, a comic matron- 
imic equipped with a suffix used for offspring 
of animals (‘puppy of Maia’). Moreover, Hippo- 
nax' requests are a cloak (khlaina), because the 
poet is freezing (bambaluzo, literary 'my teeth 
are chattering with cold’, a colloquial onomato- 
poeic verb), but, astutely, also luxury objects of 
Oriental provenance, ironically in the diminu- 
tive (kupassiskon ‘short frock’, sambaliska ‘san- 
dals’, askeriska ‘fur boots’) and, as aprosdékéton, 
sixty staters of gold, stolen from a nearby house 
(Hermes was the protector of thieves). 

Foreign lexemes, such as bdkkaris ‘unguent’, 
pdlmus ‘king’, kawés ‘priest’ (Lydian words), brit- 
ton ‘beer’ (Thrac.), békos ‘bread’ (Phryg.), kdllix 
‘bread’ (Iran.), kupassis etc. quoted above consti- 
tute another distinctive feature of the language 
of iambus. On the one hand, foreign language, 
especially of the nearby regions of Asia Minor 
and Anatolia, is an element of realism; on the 
other, it is consciously used by iambographers 
with various functions (far from colloquial situa- 
tions); to imitate vulgar speech, to convey irony, 
to criticize a class of individuals (possibly the 
parvenus interested in luxurious items from the 
East) or a specific target, such as Kikon, identi- 
hed in 3 Dg, as katéés ‘priest’ and verbally abused 
as panddlétos ‘damned’ (probably a creation of 
Hipponax) and dmmoros ‘ill-fated’, a borrow- 
ing from the Homeric poems. The callida iunc- 
tura of colloquialisms and high-styled lexemies is 
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another example of the polymorphous, colorful 
and sophisticated language of iambic poetry. 
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SARA KACZKO 


Imperative 
1. THE Moop 


The imperative is a grammatical + mood, i.e., 
a grammatical and, specifically, morphological 
feature of verbs (+ Verbal System) that typically 
allows speakers to express their attitude toward 
what they are saying in the form of direct com- 
mands, prohibitions, and requests. As the mood 
of purpose, the imperative phrases the appeal 
to will; it expresses neither probability nor pos- 


sibility, but only intention, and is, therefore, 
the mood most removed from certainty, which 
functions within the realm of volition and pros- 
pect. The imperative of command is the most 
common and outnumbers that of prohibition, 
which is used in order to forbid an action. This 
is purely a negative command, the negative mé 
or a cognate occurring before the imperative to 
convert the command into a prohibition. Thus, 
the imperative mood has a wide range of mean- 
ings from which the translator must choose in 
the light of contextual clues. Commands include 
a broad spectrum of concepts, e.g. injunctions, 
orders, admonitions, exhortations. Commands 
are distinguished from requests in that when a 
command is issued to somebody, he is told to do 
something, whereas when somebody receives a 
request, he is asked to do something. The dis- 
tinction, however, is not made by the mood used 
but by the situation, the context. Commands 
are used in the language of superiors to subor- 
dinates and of subordinates to superiors, and 
between equals. Most commonly, imperatives 
are in the second person but in Greek, unlike 
their English counterparts, they also occur in the 
third person. 


(1) all’ dge lég’ éridos, médé xiphos hélkeo kheiri 
‘But, come on, cease strife, do not draw the 
sword with your hand' (Hom. /l. 1.210) 


When the speaker is addressing a superior, the 
imperative expresses a request, which can be 
either positive or negative; in the latter case mé 
precedes the verb, 


(2) Aluthi, dnax, hotis essi 
‘Hear me, Jord, whoever you are’ (Hom. Od. 
5-445) 


The imperative sometimes connotes toleration. 
A deed or act considered as sumething that has 
already been done or not worth arguing about 
also fits this category. 


(3) kerdainet’ empuldte ton pros Sdrdeon / 
élektron, ei botilesthe, kai ton Indikén / 
khruson 
‘Pursue your profits, sell electrum from 
Sardis, if you wish, and the gold of India’ 
(Soph. Ant. 1037-1039) 
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In these instances, the mood could be labelled 
an imperative of resignation. Finally, there are 
some stereotyped uses of the imperative in 
which its originally commanding force has been 
diminished to such a considerable degree that 
it is turned into an exclamation. This happens 
especially but not exclusively in greetings. 


(4) phére dé moi téde eipé 
‘Come, now tell me that’ (PI. Crat. 385b) 

(5) khaireton, é philoi andres hikaneton 
‘Hail, indeed two dear friends are coming’ 
(Hom, Jl, 9.197) 


2. THE ORIGIN 


The imperative is generally acknowledged to 
have belonged to the Indo-European (henceforth 
IE; + Indo-European Linguistic Background) 
inventory of moods, This is confirmed by Greek 
and other IE languages exhibiting cognate end- 
ings which have allowed scholars to reconstruct 
a set of original forms in the ancestor language. 

Although neither the many dialects of Greek 
nor the entire amount of Greek linguistic data 
can be taken into account here, it can be said 
that like IE, Greek could use the bare stem to 
form the imperative of thematic verbs (-+ The- 
matic Vowel, Stem Formation; + Thematic and 
Athematic Verbs) in the second person singular. 
The stem of thematic verbs was constituted by 
the root plus the thematic vowel -e, e.g. dge, a 
form of the paradigm of aga ‘lead, carry, bring’ 
corresponding perfectly to Lat. age. As to ath- 
ematic formations, Greek directly attached the 
ending -thi (< IE *-dhi) to the zero-grade root 
(+ Ablaut), e.g, (-thi ‘go’ (= Skt. -Aé), és-thi ‘know 
(= Skt. vid-dhi), b€-thi ‘walk’. Other languages 
show that other solutions were also available; 
the bare stem at the e-grade could be used, e.g. 
Lat. ¢ (< *ei) ‘go’, or the enlarged bare stem at the 
e-grade could be produced, e.g. Lith. ei-k ‘go’. 

In the second person plural Greek employed 
a form of the so-called IE injunctive in both the 
thematic and athematic conjugation, e.g. phér- 
e-te ‘bear’ (= Skt. bhar-a-ta), ¢-te ‘go’ (= Skt. i-td 
co-existing with é-ta). In the ancestor language, 
however, athematic verbs could equally utilize 
both e and a@ degrees of the roots; this can be 
seen in Skt. séd-ta and stu-td ‘praise’ as well as in 
i-td and é-ta just mentioned. 

Ancient Greek also employed forms of the 
earliest injunctive in the > middle and > passive 


voice. Thus, for instance, *sek¥-eso, 2nd pers. 
se. of a more recent stage of JE, accounts for 
the middle form hépou ‘follow’ analogous to 
Lat. sequere, while hépesthe, mid. 2nd pers. pl., 
derives from *sek*-edhwe with -w- of *-edhwe 
capable of affecting the 2nd pers. sg. ending *-eso 
so that *sek¥-eso was changed into *sek’-eswo 
from which Skt. sacasva originates. 

In addition to the ‘mere’ imperative, Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Latin attest formations that can 
be described as a future imperative. The main 
characteristic of these formations is an ending 
*-tad which is still preserved in Archaic Latin 
and then loses -d which passes to -f0 as of 200 
BCE. Greek displays -to from the very beginning, 
while Sanskrit has -tat, as might be expected. 
Interestingly enough, *-tdd is deemed to have 
been used for both the and and 3rd pers. sg. as 
well as for the and and ard pers. pl., though it 
may seem strange. Evidence of this is provided 
by 2nd and ard pers. forms like Lat. agito ‘thou/ 
he shall drive’ or Skt. gacchatat ‘go’, ‘let him go’. 

Greek, and Latin as well, had limitations 
restricting the freedom of use of this ending. In 
Latin the 2nd pers. pl. was recharacterized by 
means of the ending -fe and hence, for instance, 
*data(d) was substituted for by datote ‘you shall 
give’. Greek restricted the usability of *-tad to 
the ard pers. forms, both sg, and pl., e.g. pherété 
‘let him bear’ and pherdnté ‘let them bear 
(= Lat. ferunto), the latter attested in several 
dialects. On the other hand, whereas in Archaic 
Latin the descendant of *-téd was employed 
in the deponent conjugation producing forms 
like utito ‘thou/he shall use’ and utunto ‘they 
shall use’, which Classical Latin replaced with 
utitar and tituntor, Greek created new middle or 
passive forms starting from the ending -stha/ of 
the > infinitive, which could be used with the 
value of an imperative. Hence, for instance, a 
3rd pers, sg. and pl. pheréstho can be found to 
which the 3rd pers. pl. pherd(n)sthd was later 
added. The ard pers. pl. forms, both = active 
and middle or passive, were later specified anew 
through -n at first, and then through -san. This 
specification led to forms like éstén or éstdsan 
‘let them be’, pherdnton or pherétésan ‘let them 
bear’, pherésthén or pherésthosan ‘let them bear 
for themselves’, ‘let them be borne’, -n (< *-né) 
directly issuing from the so-called 3rd pers. pl. 
secondary endings of the ancestor language, and 
-san resulting from Greek innovation by way 
of a new segmentation of forms of either the 
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imperfect of the verb ‘to be’ or the sigmatic 
+aorist of deiknumi ‘show forth’: é[s]-men : 
és-an > é-men : é-san; “édeik[s|-men : édeixan > 
*édeik|s|-men : édeik-san. Both -n and -san were 
endings relating to imperfect or aorist forms, the 
latter also to optative forms, ie. to verbal forms 
not referring to a set of circumstances or a state 
of affairs and which are not considered certain 
inasmuch as they are not present in the here- 
and-now sense and therefore cannot be seen 
and ascertained. This is why they could be used 
in the imperative. 

In a similar way, the 3rd pers. du. ending -to 
was combined with -n, which might also have 
been borrowed from the final nasal of the imp. 
2nd pers. du. phéreton ‘bear (you two)’. The latter 
however descended from a form of the IE injunc- 
tive. As a result, forms like the grd pers. du. éston 
‘let them two be’ and the gard pers. pl. éstén ‘let 
them be’ could eventually coincide. On the other 
hand, the mid. 2nd and 3rd pers. du. forms were 
phéresthon ‘let them two bear for themselves’, 
‘let them two be bome’, and phéresthon ‘let them 
bear for themselves’, ‘let them be borne’. 

As regards the origin of *-tdd, the ending 
would actually be equal to the abl. sg. form of the 
neut. demonstrative pronoun *to-. When taken 
as an ending, *-téd would have been attached to 
the 2nd pers. sg. form of both thematic and ath- 
ematic verbs. Taking two stems, the athematic 
*es- ‘be’ and the thematic *hhere- ‘bear’, as a 
pair of examples, the following series of original 
forms may be considered which are followed by 
their Greek derivations when these are found. 


and sg. *estod > ésta *bheretéd > pheréto 
3rd sg. “estod > ésto *bheretod > pheréto 
and pl. *estéd > ésta “bheretod > pherét6 
ard pl. “sentéd > Arg. énto “bherontod > 
“estod >ésto(n) —_ pherdnto 
“bheretod > 
pheréto(san) 


If the 2nd sg. form originates from the and sg, 
“bhere of the 'mere’ imperative plus “*téd, then 
the 3rd sg, and the first of the two 3rd pl. forms 
may well derive from those of the original injunc- 
tive. As a matter of fact, the reduction *bheront- 
tad >“bherontod in the 3rd pl. is self-evident, 
while the 3rd sg. “bheret-téd might fairly have 
been converted into *bheretod. As regards the 
2nd pl., a haplological shortening of *bherete- 
tod may account for *bheretod, with the result 


that the identicalness of the 2nd sg. and the 2nd 
pl. might also have induced speakers to align 
“bheret-tod with these two forms (+ Haplology). 
Hence a tendency to admit a sole form for the 
entire paradigm might have been triggered off. 
With respect to the 3rd pl. énté, this Argive 
form does not bear any trace of *s-, of which the 
descendant might indeed have been dropped 
by analogy with the 3rd sg. ésto exactly like the 
pres. indic. 3rd pl. forms > Attic eisf and -+ Doric 
ent{ do not display h- following the indic. pres. 
ard sg. esti. 


3. ENDINGS 


To briefly recapitulate, the imperative endings 
are now listed. 


Active Middle or Passive 
and sg. -0, -thi -S0 
3rd sg. -t6 -stha 
and pl. -te -sthe 
3rd pl. -nton or-tdsan — -sthOn or -sthdsan 
anddu. = -ton -sthon 
ard du. -ton -sthon 


There are still a few 2nd pers. sg. endings that 
have not been mentioned yet. Their origin is 
quite speculative. The verbs didomi ‘give’, hiémi 
‘release’, and tithemi ‘set’ display -s in the aorist 
forms dés, hés, and thés. On the basis of consid- 
erations similar to that proposed above for -san 
in 3rd pers. pl. forms, this -s could correspond 
to the 2nd pers. ‘secondary’ ending of the ances- 
tor language, but other hypotheses have also 
been put forward (cf. Schwyzer 1959%:800). The 
so-called first aorist has -on as an active ending, 
e.g. fdi-s-on ‘loose’ and phén-on ‘reveal’, This end- 
ing contributes to corroborate the assumption 
that -a- of the first aorists resulted from Greek 
innovation, but its derivation has not yet heen 
clarified (cf. Schwyzer 19593:740ff., 803). A series 
of hypotheses has also been advanced as regards 
the mid. and pers. sg. ending -ai of the first aor- 
ists, e.g. fai-s-ai ‘loose (for thyself)’ and phén-ai 
‘reveal (for thyself)’ (cf. Schwyzer 19593:803ff.). 


4. CONJUGATIONS 


The Greek imperative can have three tenses, + pres- 
ent, aorist, and -+ perfect. Here the paradigms of 
the imperative of féd ‘loose’ are given as a repre- 
sentative verb of the d-conjugation. 
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Present Aorist Perfect 
Active Middle Active Middle Passive Active Middle or 
Passive 
2nd sg. fie liou lison lasai luthéti léluke léluso 
grd sg. luéto luéstho lisdto lisdstho luthéta lelukéto lelustho 
2nd pl. =léete liesthe lisate liisasthe liithéte lelitkete lélusthe 
grd pl. ludnton luésthon lisdntdn  liisdsthon luthénton lelukénton  lelusthon 
or or or or or or or 
luétosan luésthdsan lisdtosan lisdsthosan luthétdsan lelukétosan  lelisthosan 
anddu. hieton liesthon _—_ lusaton liisasthon luthéton leluketon lélusthon 
ard du. fuéton luésthon _ lusdtan lusdsthon luthéton lelukéton lelusthon 


Differently from what is observed in the pres. 
mid. 2nd pers. sg. fuou (<*lieso), -so is clearly 
preserved in the pf. mid./pass. and pers. sg. /éluso. 
As phdnethi ‘show yourself’ (Hom. If. 18298) 
also indicates, in the aor. pass. 2nd pers. sg. 
litheti, -ti < -thi is widely assumed to be due to 
+ Grassmann’s Law, even though here dissimila- 
tion affects the second aspirate and not, as usual, 
the first. Preservation of the aorist stem must 
indeed have been more important to speakers 
than transformation of the ending. 

A different translation of each and every one 
of the forms listed above is not possible. So, for 
example, ‘loose’ can translate lie, liison, and 
léluke, while ‘loose thyself’ or ‘be loosed’ render 
hiou and léluso, ldsai and luthéti meaning ‘loose 
thyself’ and ‘be loosed’ respectively. Accordingly 
hieton, lusaton, and leliketon can signify ‘loose 
(you two)!’", fuésthdésan and leliisthasan ‘let them 
loose themselves’ or ‘let them be loosed’, luthéton 
‘be loosed (you two)!’, etc. 

This apparent abundance of forms can be 
adequately explained. Carrying on an JE pattern 
Greek had made the aspectual (+ Aspect (and 
Tense); + Tense/Aspect) stems assume tempo- 
ral values, too. Therefore the forms that have 
just been mentioned and translated in the same 
way were employed with different aspectual 
connotations and were appropriate for diverse 
circumstances of discourse. The solution to 
the confusion can be reached by examining the 
basic aspectual significances of the tenses gener- 
ally, rather than in the study of the imperative 
mood specifically. In other words, recognition 
of the distinction between the present, aorist, 
and perfect imperatives can be gained by paying 
attention not to mood but to tense. It is bla- 
tantly obvious that the distinction does not lie 
in the time of the action, for only in the indica- 


tive mood is time involved, all the other mocds 
referring to future time. Rather, the difference 
is in the way the speaker chooses to speak of 
the kinds of action, or Aktionsarten. Aktionsarten 
(+ Lexical Aspect) are distinct from ~ aspect, 
but terms like durative, punctual, and com- 
pleted have been erroneously believed by many 
a scholar to refer to the actual way the action 
takes place. Thus, for instance, the aorist has 
been thought of as a single occurrence — instan- 
taneous, once and for all, never to be repeated, 
happening in a punctiliar way — rather than 
the speaker's option of a punctiliar way of 
speaking of it regardless of the way it happens. 
Therefore the ‘kind of action’ approach to Greek 
tenses can be adopted on condition that the 
confusion between the action itself and the 
way the speaker speaks of the action is cleared 
up. There are three basic kinds, or aspects: 
(a) durative, continuing, repeated, or custom- 
ary, expressed by the present tense; (b) simple 
action, viz ‘do it,’ expressed by the aorist tense; 
and (c) completed and lasting, expressed by the 
perfect tense. 

The basic force of the imperative of command 
involved somewhat different nuances with each 
tense. With the aorist, the force generally com- 
manded the action as a whole, without focusing 
on duration, repetition, etc. In conformity with 
its aspectual force, the aorist put forth a sum- 
mary command. With the present, the force 
generally commanded the action as an ongoing 
process. This was in keeping with the present’s 
aspect, which portrayed an internal perspec- 
tive. With the perfect, the force generally com- 
manded the action focusing on the lasting effect 
resulting from it. This was in harmony with the 
perfect’s aspect, which pictured a present and 
durable state ensuing from a performed action. 
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An English example can clarify this point. A 
Greek speaker would have translated the Eng- 
lish imp. 2nd pers. sg. sleep with a present stem 
form (Aupnoi) if he had actually meant ‘be 
asleep’. He would have employed an aorist stem 
form (hupnothéti) if he had intended to say ‘fal 
asleep’, whereas a perfect stem form (Aupnoso) 
would have well suited the sense of sleep in a 
+ sentence like ‘Sleep. You will be fresh tomor- 
row.’ Moreover, the value of the forms varies 
according to the state of affairs expressed by 
each single verb (Aktionsart). This explains why 
Greek verbs usually do not show al] the tense 


forms. Thus, for instance, if déé ‘lack’ and its 
middle déumai ‘beg’ are taken into account, the 
imp. 2nd pers. def in the present, dééson in the 
aorist, and possibly dedéeke in the perfect, may 
be presumed to have all meant ‘lack’, whereas 
the imp. 2nd pers. deéthéti in the aorist passive 
could only be translated as ‘beg’; forms of the 
paradigm of both *edeésamen (middle sigmatic 
aorist) and *dedéémai (middle or passive per- 
fect) are not attested. 

As for the mi-conjugation, the paradigms of 
the imperative of deiknumi 'show forth’ are pre- 
sented here, 


Present Aorist Perfect 
Active Middle Active Middle Passive Active Middle or 
Passive 

and sg. defknu deiknuso detxon deixai deikhthéti dédeikhe dédeixo 
grdsg. deiknitd  deiknusthd  deixdté = deixdsthd = deikhthétd ~— dedeikhéta dedeikhtho 
and pl, defknute = deiknusthe detxate _ deixasthe — defkhthéte dedetkhete dédeikhthe 
3rd pl. deikniinton deiknusthon deixdnton deixdsthén deikhthéntén dedeikhdntin dedeikhthon 

or or or or or or or 

deiknitésan deikntisthésan deixdtésan deixdsthdsan deikhthétosan dedeikhétasan dedetkhthésan 
anddu. deiknuton deifknusthon deixaton defxasthon deikhthéton dedeikheton  dédeikhthon 
grd du, deikmiton  deiknisthén deixdtan deixdsthén deikhthéton dedeikhéton _dedletkhthan 


As can be easily seen, here it is only the present 
stem paradigms that differ from those of the 
6- conjugation in not exhibiting the thematic 
vowel. 


5. THE NEGATIVE 


[t has already been noted that mé or a cognate 
is the only type of negative (> Negation) to be 
found in + clauses or sentences having the verb 
in the imperative mood. Negative ou or a form 
akin to it never occurs with an imperative. It 
is indeed common knowledge that mé is the 
negative of the will and thought, as ou of fact and 
statement; mé rejects, ou denies; me is relative, 
ou absolute; meé is subjective, ou objective. The 
reason why it is mé that is used with an impera- 
tive will be clear when the following argument 
is deployed. Let an English enunciation be con- 
sidered. 


(i) Alcibiades deserted to Sparta. 
This statement can be negated as follows: 


(t') Alcibiades did not desert to Sparta, 


As an assertion, (é) has a given truth value: (i) can 
be said to be true if (2’) is false. Things change 
when sentences with other modalities are taken 
into consideration. 


(i) Go home! 


Sentence (é/) contains a command. A negative 
can also be inserted in it: 


(if) Don’t go home! 


The relation of (i) to (i') is not the same as 
(ii) to (ii'). Specifically, (i) does not have any 
truth value: commands are non-factual enun- 
ciations and can therefore be neither true nor 
false: the speaker is commanding the hearer not 
to go home. As a matter of fact, (ii’) cannot be 
the negation of (i); rather (ii’) simply is a dif- 
ferent command. Hence, unlike English, which 
does not differentiate between factual and non- 
factual enunciations with regard to negatives, 
Greek distinguished between two types of nega- 
tives, one of these relating to commands and 
other non-factual enunciations. 
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6. THE SUBJUNCTIVE INSTEAD 
OF THE IMPERATIVE 


In prohibitive sentences, mé and derivatives 
occur with 2nd pers. sg./pl. imp. forms in the 
present or perfect, and not in the aorist, where 
the imperative is replaced by the + subjunctive. 


(6) édé niin séi paidi épos phdo méd’ eptkeuthe. 
‘Breathe a word to your son forthwith and 
do not hide it from him.’ (Hom. Od. 16.168) 
(7) Argeioi, mé pd ti methiete thouridos alkés. 
‘Argives, do not slack a whit in your rash 
onset’. (Hom. J/. 4.234) 
mé katapéplekhthe dgan 
‘Do not be very much astounded’ (Thuc. 7.77) 
eipé moi eiroméndi neémertéa med’ 
epikeuséis. 
‘Speak sure truths to me, I who am asking 
you, and do not conceal them from me.’ 
(Hom. Od. 15.263) 
me kata tous némous dikdséte, 6 dndres 
dikastai: mé boéthéséte tdi peponthéti deind: 
mé euorkelte: hémin déte ten khdrin taiitén. 
‘Do not decide according to the letter of the 
law, O judges; do not aid a man who has suf- 
fered arbitrary treatment; do not take a true 
oath: do us this favor.’ (Dem. Or, 21.212) 


This is not the case for the 3rd pers. sg. imp. 
forms, which can be preceded by mé or a cognate 
in both the present or the aorist tense, the sub- 
junctive being rarer in the aorist and not attested 
in the present. 


(u) Murmidénes, mé tis moiupeildon lelathéstho. 
‘Myrmidons, may none forget his threats.’ 
(Hom. JL. 16.200) 

(12) médeis humon prosdokésato allos. 

‘May none of you hold different expecta- 
tions.’ (Pl. Ap. 17¢ ) 


A hypothetical interpretation may be formu- 
lated for these data. If it is assumed that the sub- 
junctive allows for the expression of commands 
in a manner which is less blunt or even less rude 
than that of the imperative, it follows that the 
tendency to utilize the subjunctive to impose 
prohibition might have qualified as a more polite 
choice and would hence have spread to the 2nd 
pers. forms in particular, when the person(s) 
spoken to was/were (considered) present at the 


scene of discourse and was/were (considered to 
be) forbidden something specific. Of course, the 
3rd pers. forms would have been involved in this 
usage to a lesser extent inasmuch as they were 
used in legal regulations and therefore gave rise 
to general and durable provisions expressed in 
the present tense, Some attestations of mé + aor. 
imp. 2nd pers. forms are not missing notwith- 
standing. 


(13) alla st: mén mé po katadiseo mélon Aréos. 
‘Don’t you plunge into the turmoil of Ares, 
however.’ (Hom, /1. 18.134) 


A new explanation for these data has been put 
forward recently (Willmott 2007). A typological 
analysis of several languages has been the cue to 
distinguish in Greek, too, between two different 
types of negative directive construction, named 
preventive and prohibitive. In conformity with 
the standard definition of these categories, the 
former would have been employed to prohibit 
controllable actions, e.g. ‘don’t sit down’, ‘don't 
speak’, the latter would have been applied to 
uncontrollable actions, eg. ‘don't slip’, ‘don't 
yawn’. Of course precise information must be 
provided regarding the matter, First, the defini- 
tion of ‘controllable actions’ is not inherent in 
the particular verb. By way of illustration, you 
might set out intentionally to disturb a per- 
son, and hence, if someone desired to stop you, 
he would have recourse to the prohibitive. As 
an alternative, you might be doing something 
that could have the consequence of interrupting 
somebody’s repose. To stop this, the preventive 
would be resorted to. Second, many languages, 
including English, do not mark the distinction 
grammatically. Third, the distinction is not very 
clear-cut. The decision about whether a par- 
ticular action should be prevented or prohib- 
ited appears to be rather subjective. Different 
languages make different choices, and there is 
a degree of ‘overlap’ between the definitions. 
Although the analysis of the data may some- 
times appear uncertain and the ratio of the aor- 
ist subjunctive to the present imperative can 
also be problematic, Willmott thinks it possible 
to affirm nevertheless that the aorist subjunctive 
was preventive and the present imperative was 
prohibitive. 
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7. THE INFINITIVE AS REPLACEMENT TO 
THE IMPERATIVE 


It is well-known that like Indo-Iranian, Latin, 
Baltic and Slavic languages (Delbriick 1897:453ff., 
457-460; Brugmann 19167:939-943) Greek could 
use the + infinitive to convey commands and 
prohibitions. 


(14) alla sz tén g’ epéessi katdptesthai mala- 
koisin. 
‘But thou accost him with fair words.’ (Hom. 
il. 1.582) 

(15) Alkimedon, mé dé moi apdprothen iskhémen 
hippous. 
‘Alcimedon, don’t keep your horses far away 
from me.’ (Hom. if. 17.501) 


This usage was habitual in the Homeric poems, 
receded in Attic prose, still existed in the Koine, 
and persisted up to the Neo-Greek of Pontus. Its 
IE origin has been clarified by resorting to an 
argument based on a forerunner of Harris’ (1976) 
transformational syntax. The following passage 
can be considered, of which the most relevant 
part is given. 


(16) pds gdr moi muthdi epitélleai éde keleteis; 
auuthi méno meta toisi, dedegménos eis hd 
ken élthéis, 
ée théd meta s’aiitis, epen eit tots epitetld; 
/.../ atithi ménein, mé pos abrotdxomen 
alleloiin. 

How are you actually ordering and bidding 
me to do it? 

Am I to stay there with them and wait till 
you come back, 

or shall I come back to you again, as soon as 
[ have thoroughly given them your orders? 
... Remain there so that we will not miss 
one another in any way.’ (Hom. Il, 10.61-65) 


Here Menelaus is asking Agamemnon what his 
brother tells and commands him to do. ‘Once 
[ have rejoined Ajax and Idomeneus,’ Menalaus 
says, ‘shall ! remain with them or just come back 
and rejoin you?’ ‘Remain there,’ Agamemnon 
answers, ‘to prevent us losing one another on 
the battlefield.’ The infinitive of aiithi ménein 
can be supposed to derive from egé dé soi epitélla 
édé kelevto atithi ménein when the two governing 
finite verbs have been deleted. Thus all the infin- 
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itives with an imperative or prohibitive value 
can be said to presuppose deletion of a govern- 
ing finite verb. 


& THE FUTURE TENSE AS AN 
ALTERNATIVE TO THE IMPERATIVE 


The future tense could also take the place of the 
imperative. It is not a milder or gentler impera- 
tive, A prediction may imply resistless power or 
cold indifference, compulsion or concession. This 
usage of the future always implied expression of 
the speaker's intention. An adequate translation 
should have recourse to ‘shall’, although its use is 
old-fashioned in English, but of course ‘must’ or 
‘are to’, or also ‘will’ are possible. 


(17) prods taiita praxeis hoion an théleis. 
‘Therefore you are to do whatever you wish.’ 
(Soph. OC 956) 

(18) ta d’ alla teukheé koin' emoi tethdpsetai. 

‘My other arms shall lie buried in a common 
tomb with me.’ (Soph. Aj. 577) 


In the negative form either ou or mé can be 
used, the former being found when the speaker 
is (conceived of as being) able to determine the 
occurrence of what he is commanding, the latter 
when the possibility is rejected that what is pro- 
hibited in the expression of command will actu- 
ally happen. The two following examples clearly 
show this difference. In the first of them the 
words of Zeus, the supreme god of the ancient 
Greeks, are reported, in the second Hector is 


speaking. 


(19) all’ou man humin ge kai hérmasi daidaléoisin 
Héktar Priamidés epokhésetai: ou gar edso. 
‘Still, neither you nor your cunningly 
wrought chariots 

is Hector, son of Priam, to drive. I will not 
suffer it. (Hom. /l. 17.448-449) 

me men tois hippoisin aner epokhésetai dllos. 
‘No other man shall mount those steeds.’ 
(Hom, il. 10.930) 


(20) 


This type of imperatival future is a matter dis- 
tinct from that represented by forms exhibit- 
ing imperative endings combined with a future 
tense stem. In fact, the original character of 
these stems is debatable (Schwyzer 1959°:788), 
but the evidence is compelling. 
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(21) ose théon, heids moi aminesthai par’ oistol. 
‘Run and fetch them, until | have arrows to 
hold out.’ (Hom. Od. 22.106) 

(22) ...ta dé déra dnax andrén Agamémnon| 
oisétd es méssén agorén... 
‘,..Agamemnon, king of men, will bring 
out the gifts in presence of the assembly...’ 
(Hom. I. 19.172-173) 


9. THE OPTATIVE IN PLACE OF 
THE IMPERATIVE 


Greek could also phrase a request or even a 
polite command in the > optative mood, some- 
times preceded by the > particle ei used interjec- 
tionally. In this type of construction the negative 
is mé again. 


(23) kai ndn, et ti pou ésti, pithoié moi... 
‘And now, if it be possible, listen to me...’ 
(Hom. Od. 4.193) 

(24) mé man aspoudi ge nedn epibaten hékéloi. 
‘Without effort they shall not get into their 
ships at their ease.’ (Hom. If. 8.512) 


The optative with the modal particle dn is some- 
times used to suggest a command: 


(25) prodgois an 
‘You may lead on’ or ‘Lead on, pray’ (PI. 
Phdr. 229b) 

(26) téouk an basiléas and stém' ékhon agoreuois, 
‘Thus don’t speak having kings in your 
mouth.’ (Hom. If. 2.250) 


In passionate questions, the present is used as a 
form of exhortation: 


(27) tlotin ou didkomen hés takhista; 
‘Why, then, do we not pursue with all 
speed?’ (Xen. Cyr. 4.1.11) 


10. OTHER SUBSTITUTES FOR 
THE IMPERATIVE 


In passionate and impatient questions the aorist 
is used of things to be dispatched at once: 


(28) ti ouk autd gé moi toitto apekrind? 
‘Why don’t you answer me this very point?’ 
(PI. Grg. 509e) 


Expressions like def ‘there is need’, khré ‘it is 
required’, dxion ‘(it is) worthy’, déomai humén 
'T beg you’, with the infinitive, and similar are 
often found as a more temperate or a more con- 
venient imperative. 


(29) ...ek ton manthdnein dei. 
'... from which (viz fair sayings) let’s learn, 
(Hat. 1.8.4) 

(30) ton niin khré koméein... 
‘Let's take care of him now...’ (Hom. Od, 
6.207) 

(31) niin ar’ dxion ge pdsin estin epololiuxai. 
‘Then let's all shout for joy.’ (Aristoph. Equ. 
616) 

(32) déomai d' humon...hiatrous genésthai. 
‘Pray, be my... physicians.’ (Antiph. 2 B 13) 


Lastly, Adpds and Aépés mé with future indica- 
tive and aorist subjunctive have imperative and 
respectively prohibitive value: 


(33) all’ émba khhopds areis/ ten Soteiran 
gennaios. 
‘But move on and extol the saving goddess 
in a noble way.’ (Aristoph. Ran. 378-379) 
(34) Adpés toitto me diddxéis médéna. 
‘Don't mention this to anyone.’ (Aristoph. 
Nub. 824) 
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Lucio MELAZZO 


Impersonal Verbs 


Impersonal verbs in Greek, as in the other Indo- 
European languages, exclusively feature 3rd person 
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singular finite forms and convey one of three 
types of meaning: (a) meteorological conditions; 
(b) emotional and physical state/experience; 
(c) modality (Brugmann 1925; Bauer 1998). In 
Greek, impersonal verbs predominantly convey 
meteorological conditions and modality. 

Although impersonal verbs in Indo-European 
rarely share the same etymon, their exclusive 
structural and semantic consistency across the 
daughter languages suggests that the phenom- 
enon was inherited from Prato-Indo-European 
(Bauer 2000). 

Among the Indo-European languages, Greek 
has relatively few impersonal verbs, but the 
three categories are all represented: 


(a) (Zeus) huei ‘it is raining’ 


neiphet ‘it is snowing’ 

(b) mélei moi ‘t (dat.) care’ 

(c) dei me ‘I (acc.) have to’ 
éxesti moi ‘I (dat.) am allowed’ 
khré ‘it is necessary’ 


Weather verbs in Greek are of particular interest 
because a nominative subject may occur: huei 
‘(it) rains’ vs. Zeis Auei ‘Zeus rains’. The subject 
in this last instance refers to the divinity held 
responsible for the meteorological condition. 
These constructions probably were not original 
because structures without a subject predomi- 
nate in the daughter languages and there is no 
consistency as to what god is responsible for 
what condition. 

Category (b) and (c) verbs differ from weather 
verbs in that they typically combine with an 
oblique case referring to the person affected by 
the condition or event expressed by the verb: 


(b) méleimoi ‘I (dat.) care’ (lit. ‘it is of 
interest to me’) 
(¢)  deime ‘I (acc.) have to’ 


This patterning is fundamentally different from 
the predominant structures in Proto-Indo- 
European and the daughter languages, which 
feature an agent-nominative and subject-verb 
agreement. Impersonal verbs in Indo-European 
therefore have been interpreted as linguistic res- 
idues of an early stage of Proto-Indo-European 
in which transitivity was not a grammatical fea- 
ture (active typology; e.g., Schmidt 1979). 


Cross-linguistically we observe a continued 
use over time of impersonal weather verbs, rela- 
tive stability or increase in modality verbs, and 
a shift from impersonal to personified construc- 
tions in Category (b) verbs (e.g. Latin, English). 
The predominance of weather verbs and modal- 
ity verbs in languages that feature relatively few 
impersonal verbs — Greek, Sanskrit - may be 
related to this diachronic trend. This is all the 
more so since earlier stages of Greek featured 
more impersonal verbs and in greater variety 
(+ Impersonal Verbs/Constructions). 
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BRIGITTE BAUER 


Impersonal Verbs/Constructions 


Impersonal verbs orconstructionsare understood 
as finite forms of verbal predicates (— Predica- 
tive Constituents) with no expressed or contex- 
tually retrievable - subject argument or with 
an oblique subject-like argument not showing 
~+ agreement with the verb form (+ Argument 
Clause). Traditional scholarship recognizes sev- 
eral relatively well-defined types of impersonal 
predicate types in Ancient Greek. One group 
of impersonal constructions comprises verbs 
occurring in the third singular — active form. 
These include a number of so-called weather 
verbs, i.e., verbs denoting some meteorologi- 
cal phenomenon, e.g. Aiei ‘(it) rains’, neiphei 
‘(it) snows’, certain verbs denoting a mental or 
physical state, ep. doked (mot) ‘it seems (to me)’, 
(toutoisin) haimorrhaget dia rhinén ‘(they) bleed 
from the nose’ and certain verbs denoting some 
modal relation (-- Mood (én&lisis), Ancient theo- 
ries of), e.g. enkhore? ‘it is possible’, de? ‘it is mor- 
ally necessary’. A second group comprises verb 
forms in the third plural active, e.g. phasi, légousi 
‘they say’. A third group comprises second singu- 
lar active forms, e.g. endésas dn ‘you/one would 
have understood’, ‘dois dn ‘you/one would see/ 
have seen’. Finally, third singular + mediopassive 
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forms are sometimes used impersonally, e.g. 
martureitai ‘testimony is borne’, probebouleutai 
‘it has been decreed’ (+ {mpersonal Verbs). 

An important preliminary set of problems 
regards the two patterns of person marking 
shown by the six construction types, five of 
which show third person marking and one of 
which shows second person marking. Along the 
lines of Benveniste (1946), the various notions 
expressed by the different grammatical persons 
can be reduced to two fundamental semantic- 
pragmatic distinctions. One distinction pertains 
to the participation vs. non-participation in the 
speech situation, the first person being charac- 
teristically identified with the speaker and the 
second person with the + addressee, while the 
third person is typically used to denote a referent 
outside the speech situation (+ Deixis (includ- 
ing ist and 2nd Person)). The other distinction 
pertains to what Benveniste labels “corrélation 
de subjectivité”, defining “subjectivité” as “étre 
intérieur a l’énonceé”. There is an intuitive sense 
in which the first person is interior to the + utter- 
ance and the second person is not. The assump- 
tion that the third person is underspecified with 
regard to the semantic dimension of person and, 
consequently, represents a ‘non-personal’ verbal 
inflectional category provides a straightforward 
explanation of the use of third person forms 
in five of the six traditionally acknowledged 
impersonal construction types in Ancient Greek. 
Somewhat analogously, the assumption that the 
second person is underspecified with regard to 
the dimension of subjectivity might explain the 
admittedly much more restricted use of second 
person forms in impersonal constructions. 

Weather verbs like astrdptei ‘(it) lightens’, apo- 
psukhei ‘it grows cool’, huei, brékhei ‘(it) rains’, 
neiphei, epineiphei, huponeiphei (it) snows’, epi- 
néphei, sunnéphei ‘(it) is cloudy’, suskotdzei ‘(it) 
is growing dark’, ekhidnize ‘(it) snowed’, psakdzei 
‘(it) drizzles', kheimazei ‘it is storming’ charac- 
teristically denote a type of situation which docs 
not involve any participant. Hence, they may 
be defined as zero-place verbs, as opposed to 
one-place verbs like katheudo ‘to sleep, two- 
place verbs like Ateéno ‘to kill, put to death’ or 
three-place verbs like didomi ‘to give’. From this 
perspective, weather verbs should perhaps be 
characterized as subjectless rather than imper- 
sonal. Significantly, however, weather verbs 
occasionally occur with an expressed personal 
subject in Ancient Greek, e.g. hie Zeus ‘Zeus 
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rained’ (Hom. /l. 12.25) or Auisomen ‘we will rain’ 
(Aristoph. Nib. 118). This fact may be variously 
interpreted. In the philological tradition (+ Phil- 
ological-Grammatical Tradition in Ancient 
Linguistics), the construction with a personal 
subject has been taken as more archaic than 
the impersonal or ‘subjectless’ construction (cf. 
e.g. Kiihner & Gerth 1955:33). Significantly, how- 
ever, weather verbs show a similar alternation in 
various other Indo-European languages (+ Indo- 
European Linguistic Background), e.g. Ved. 
varsati '(t) rains’ and parjdnyo varsati ‘Parjanya 
rains’ or Lat. tonat ‘(it) thunders’ and Juppiter 
tonat ‘Jupiter thunders’. Such correspondences 
strongly suggest that this alternation pattern was 
inherited from Proto-Indo-European, As weather 
verbs tend to be associated with impersonal syn- 
tax cross-linguistically, some scholars take the 
subjectless construction to be the original con- 
struction with this class of verbs in Proto-Indo- 
European (cf. e.g. Bauer 1998, 2000, Cuzzolin & 
Napoli 2008). 

Verbs denoting a mental or physical state con- 
stitute another class of impersonal predicates 
in Ancient Greek, where impersonal predicates 
of this type are generally much less frequently 
encountered than, for instance, in Latin. Verbs 
of this type minimally presuppose an animate 
participant and one would therefore not expect 
to fd zero-place verbs with this kind of mean- 
ing but rather one-place verbs like eudokéd ‘to 
be well content’ or aio ‘to be distraught, per- 
plexed’ and two-place verbs like agapdo 'to lave’ 
or ekhthairé ‘to hate’. The impersonal use of 
psychological verbs is restricted to two-place 
predicates in Ancient Greek. Despite the relative 
infrequency of impersonally used psychological 
verbs in Ancient Greek, a number of structurally 
different subtypes may be distinguished, which 
tend to be associated with a very limited number 
of verbs. With the verb meld ‘to be an object of 
care’ and its compound metamélei ‘to repent’, 
the impersonal form occurs with an experi 
encer argument in the + dative and a stimulus 
argument in the > genitive, e.g. theoisin ei dikés 
meélei ‘if the gods care about justice’ (Soph. Phil. 
1036). With verbs like deloa ‘to be clear, appar- 
ent’, aréska ‘to please, satisfy’, arkéd, exarkéo ‘to 
satisfy, suffice’, ekkhrao ‘to suffice’, epiballo ‘to 
concern’, metadokéo ‘to change one’s opinion’, 
the impersonal form occurs with an experiencer 
argument in the dative and aclausal complement 
(+ Complementation) or an infinitive clause 
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(-+ Infinitives (Syntax); - Clause), e.g. déloi té 
moi hoti...'(it) is clear to me that...’ (Hdt. 9.68), 
hésois sdizesthai mén érkei ‘who were content 
to be kept safe’ (Xen. An. 5.8.13). The imper- 
sonal form of a verb like dokéo ‘to appear, seem’ 
selects an experiencer argument in the dative 
and an adverbial complement (+ Adverbs), e.g. 
hés emoi dokei'‘as | think’ (Aristoph. Thesm. 369). 
The fact that it is difficult to state any robust 
generalizations in this particular domain of 
Ancient Greek syntax suggests that psychologi- 
cal predicates were only marginally compatible 
with impersonal constructions in this language. 
Impersonal constructions containing verbs that 
denote a physical state are extremely rare in 
Ancient Greek and are restricted to one-place 
predicates, e.g. toutoisin haimorrhagei dia rhinén 
‘they bleed from the nose’ (Hippoc. Epid. 1.12), 
episémainei ‘symptoms appear (Aristot. Hist. an. 
572b32) and kdté diekhdrei autois ‘they suffered 
from diarrhea’ (Xen. An. 4.8.20), two of which 
select an experiencer argument in the dative. An 
important question for future research concerns 
the syntactic status of the dative-marked experi- 
encer arguments associated with the impersonal 
predicates of verbs denoting a mental or physical 
state, which resemble oblique subject-like argu- 
ments found in various other Indo-European 
languages (+ Verba Sentiendi; - Experiential 
Constructions). 

Modal predicates constitute a somewhat 
larger group of impersonal constructions in 
Ancient Greek. These include predicates express- 
ing necessity, possibility and permission, cf. e.g. 
dei ‘it is morally necessary’, khré ‘it is necessary’, 
andnké ‘it is necessary’, harmdzei ‘it is fitting’, 
enkhorei, sunkhorei ‘it is possible’, eike ‘it was 
allowable or possible’, ekpélei ‘it is permitted 
or allowed’, énesti ‘it is in one’s power’, éxesti 
‘it is allowed’, epéoika ‘it is fit, proper, ophel- 
lei ‘it behooves’, pareikei, parékhei ‘it is allow- 
able’, pdresti ‘it is possible’, prépei ‘it is fitting’, 
huparkhei ‘it is allowed’, dinatai ‘to be able, 
can’, engignetai ‘it is allowed or possible’, ekgign- 
etai ‘it is allowed, it is granted’, endékhetai ‘it 
is possible’. Most of these predicates have an 
obviously verbal character but andnkeé ‘it is nec- 
essary represents a nominal predicate and the 
form khré ‘it is necessary’ remains controversial 
(cf. Cuzzolin 2006:77-78 for discussion and ref- 
erences). Virtually all of the impersonal modal 
constructions in Ancient Greek select an infini- 
tive clause as their complement. However, there 
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is some variation as to whether the subject of the 
infinitive clause is expressed by the + accusa- 
tive or by the dative, sometimes even with one 
and the same predicate, cf. e.g. tf dé de? polem- 
izémenai.., Argeious ‘why is it necessary for the 
Argives to fight?’ (Hom. Jl. 9.337) and theoisi 
prosbalein khthoni dllén deesei gaian ‘it will be 
necessary for the gods to dash another world to 
the earth’ (Eur. Hipp. 941). Impersonal forms of 
modal predicates thus form a syntactically fairly 
unitary class in Ancient Greek but the motiva- 
tion for the alternation between the dative and 
the accusative with this class of predicates is in 
need of further clarification. 

The impersonal use of mediopassive forms 
is rather rare in Ancient Greek and consider- 
ably less frequent than in certain other Indo- 
European languages like, for instance, Latin. In 
general, this construction type is restricted to 
two-place verbs with a relatively low inherent 
~ transitivity, e.g. éristétai ‘it was breakfasted’ 
from aristdd ‘to have breakfast’, katakrithéi (dn) 
‘it will be given a sentence’ from katakrin6 ‘to 
give a sentence’, muthologeitai ‘it is told as a 
legend’ from muthologéé ‘to tell as a legend’, 
prostetimetai ‘it has been awarded further pen- 
alty' from prostimdo ‘to award further penalty’ 
but also iskheto ‘it was stopped’ from iskho ‘to 
restrain, stop’. With impersonal mediopas- 
sive forms, the agent (+ Agent Nouns) may be 
expressed by the dative or by the preposition 
para (+ Adpositions (Prepositions); + Adposi- 
tional Phrase) and genitive, e.g. autois pepdnétai 
‘it has been toiled by them’, emo/ diégétai ‘it has 
been set out in detail] by me’, egonisthé lamprés 
par’ amphotéron ‘it was fought splendidly by 
both sides’ (Plut. Sert. 21). Significantly, there are 
no examples of impersonal mediopassive forms 
of unequivocally experiential predicates. 

Although impersonal constructions as a rule 
contain a third singular verb form in Ancient 
Greek, third plural (+ Plural/Pluralia Tantum) 
and second singular verb forms are also compat- 
ible with an impersonal reading. Both of these 
construction types show a significantly more 
restricted distribution than the construction 
types discussed previously. Impersonal third 
plural forms are typically, though not exclu- 
sively, used with + verba dicendi, eg. phasé, 
légousin ‘they say’, kalodsin ‘they name’, ékrinon 
‘they judged’, anathésousin ‘they will attribute’; 
but deikniasi ‘they point out’, érkhontai ‘they go’ 
etc. In cases like this, the plural + number has a 
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generalizing effect, quantifying over an indefi- 
nite number of referents, sometimes seemingly 
including the speaker, e.g. tous gar ei pathén- 
tas, hotan dundmenoi kharin apodotinai me 
apodésin, akharistous kaloisin ‘those who have 
received benefits but do not show the gratitude 
that they can show, them one calls ungrateful’ 
(Xen. Mem. 2.2.1). Impersonal second singular 
forms, on the other hand, mainly occur with 
perception/comprehension verbs and are, as a 
tule, restricted to clauses modified (-- Modifiers) 
by the modal particle dn (+ Particles), e.g. gnoiés 
an ‘one would know/have known’, eides an ‘one 
would have seen’, ékousas dn ‘one would have 
heard’, epégnos dn ‘one would have discovered’, 
hégésé dn ‘one would have believed’. It appears 
that the second person has a generalizing effect 
in such cases, but it remains unclear how the 
singular number marking gives rise to this inter- 
pretation. Again, the indefinite subject referent 
sometimes seems to include the speaker, e.g. 
gnoiés d'an hati toiith’ houtds ékhei en dllois te 
pollois ‘and one might recognize that this is so in 
many instances’ (Xen. Cyr. 1.6.21). The fact that 
impersonally used second person forms primar- 
ily occur in modal contexts is remarkable and is 
in need of further clarification. 
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EYSTEIN DAHL 


Inchoatives/Inceptives 


The terms inchoative and inceptive are not 
fundamentally different in meaning; both are 
formed from Latin past - participles of verbs 
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meaning ‘to take in hand, to begin’, which con- 
sequently have the sense of ‘undertaken, begun’. 
They are used in linguistics as technical aspec- 
tual terms (+ Aspect (And Tense); + Verbal Sys- 
tem (Tense, Aspect, Mood)), for both lexical 
aspect (Aktionsart) as in English begin, start, 
initiate, and grammatical aspect as in the PIE 
derivational suffix *-sk (+ Derivational Morphol- 
ogy), reflexes of which are found in several Indo- 
European language branches (> Indo-European 
Linguistic Background). Linguists have tended 
to use inchoative to indicate the initiation of a 
state (know, exist), and inceptive for the initia- 
tion of an activity (run, talk) or action (give, tell), 
The Latin deponent nascor (na-sc-or) ‘1am born, 
come into the world’ is consequently inchoative 
(result: state of being alive), while proficiscor 
‘I set out’ is inceptive (result: a journey, which 
has a beginning, middle and end). This suffix is 
restricted to the infectum forms of Latin (+ pres- 
ent, imperfect, future); it is not found in perfec- 
tum forms: natus, profectus, since inchoative and 
inceptive are subcategories of the imperfective: 
their inaccompii is the resulting state or activity. 

French, Italian, and Romanian extended the 
Latin -sc suffix to many Latin fourth conjuga- 
tion verbs (Hewson and Bubenik 1997:327-9), so 
that French ils finissent parallels Italian finiscono 
‘they finish’ whereas Latin had only finiunt. As a 
result the /-ir/ declension of French is still add- 
ing new verbs with inchoative sense: amerrir ‘to 
land on water’ (/a mer) after the invention of the 
seaplane, and alunir ‘to land on the moon’ (fa 
lune) after the lunar expeditions of mid-twen- 
tieth century astronauts. Both these verbs are 
based on French atterrir ‘to land, from a boat’, 
and both perpetuate the *-sk suffix of PIE. 

Basic information on the (Ancient) Greek 
usage of PIE *-sk may be found in the gram- 
mars. Smyth (1956) reports it as the fifth type of 
present stem (§ 526), and Goodwin (1959) as the 
sixth class of present stem (§§ 613 to 618). 

In Greek the *-sk suffix developed an itera- 
tive sense in + lonic dialects, liberally illustrated 
in Homer with the repetitive tasks of Tantalos 
(every time he bent down to drink, the water 
disappeared) and Sisyphos (every time he rolled 
his boulder to the top of the hill, it would roll 
back dawn again). Here (Od. 11.582ff.) is Tantalos 
in (1), with Sisyphos in (2). 
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(1) tossdkh' hudér apolésket’ anabrokhen, 
amphi dé possi / gaia mélaina phdneske, 
katazénaske daimon 

‘so often would the water be utterly lost, 
swallowed up, and at his feet the black earth 
would appear, for some god made all dry’ 
laan dno otheske poti léphon...tét’ apos- 
trépsaske krataiis ... autar hé g' aps dsaske 
‘he would thrust the stone towards the 
hill-top...then mighty force would turn it 
back... but he would push it back up’ 


Elsewhere in Greek the /-sk/ maintains its origi- 
nal inchoative or inceptive sense, so that Gk. 
gi-gno-sko (hyphens added to show prefix and 
suffix), has a doubly marked stem: the initial 
i-reduplication (+ Reduplication) to give an 
imperfective stem, and the /-sk/ suffix to indi- 
cate the inchoative sense of this imperfective: 
literally ‘1 am becoming aware, | perceive’ so 
that the aor. égnon then uses the simple /gné-/ 
stem (perfective by Aktionsart) in the sense of 
'T know’, i.e., ‘I became aware’. Latin functions 
similarly: gndsco ‘lam learning, becoming aware’ 
and perfect gnovi ‘I know’, Many Greek irregu- 
lar verbs have the /-sk/ suffix in the present 
and imperfect, but because it represents a pro- 
cess, it is nat found with the aorist (> Aorist; 
Aorist (adristos), Ancient theories of) or perfect 
(— Perfect). 

Greek ofda ‘I know’, morphologically a perfect 
of PIE *weid- ‘perceive, see’, likewise represents 
a resultant state that is a product of inchoative 
perception. This form has IE cognates not only in 
the Sanskrit perfect véda ‘1 know’ but in Ancient 
Germanic past tenses: Gothic wait, OE wat; OHG 
weiz; ON veit; all with present stative (+ Stative 
(and Middle/Medium) Verbs) meaning ‘I know’, 
the resultant state of an inchoative perception. 
For further details see Hewson and Bubenik 
(1997:216-217). 
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INCHOATIVES/INCEPTIVES 


Indirect Object 
L INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


An indirect object can be defined as the third 
argument of a three-place predicate (a ditransi- 
tive verb). Ditransitive verbs involve two inter- 
nal arguments: one theme argument, called the 
+ direct object (DO), and a — recipient (goal), 
+ addressee or source (and possibly also a bene- 
factive; + Beneficiary), called the indirect object 
(10). This distinction is exemplified below from 
English (Levin 1993): 


(1) Sahkla gave/sent [a letter|DO [to fohn}10 (10 
= recipient/goal) 

(2) Christina announced [her wedding|DO |to 
her colleagues |\O (10 = addressee) 

(3) Nap bought [a t-shirt]DO [from GAP]IO (10 
= source) 

(4) Dora baked {a cake]DO [for Leonardo}I0 
(IO = benefactive) 


Languages differ with respect to two main things 
when it comes to ditransitive verbs and indirect 
objects: firstly, they differ on the verb classes 
that count as true ditransitive predicates in each 
language, and secondly, they differ on the real- 
ization of their internal arguments, especially 
that of the IO and the availability of a “dative 
shift” type of alternation (Larson 1988). Dative 
shift is exemplified below: 


(5) Sahla sent a letter to John 
(6) Sahla sent John a letter 


The theoretical discussion around the proper 
characterization of this alternation centers 
around whether the constructions in (5) and (6) 
are transformationally related and also whether 
the argument bearing the goal semantic role is a 
true [O in both cases. Literature often refers to 
(5) as a true double-object construction and to 
(6) as a prepositional double-object construc- 
tion, implying that the latter is not a true double- 
object construction. 

The standard test that has been employed to 
test the character of non-theme arguments is 
that of passivization: true internal arguments 
can be tumed into (nominative) subjects when 
passivized, while adjuncts cannot. 
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2. INDIRECT OBJECT IN GREEK 


Keeping all this in mind, we now consider the 
use of indirect objects in Homeric and Classi- 
cal Greek, as well as the changes exhibited as 
Classical Greek developed into + Koine. Conti 
(1998) discusses genitive-nominative and dative- 
nominative alternations under passivization 
from Homer to Classical Greek. Although her 
work focuses on monotransitive verbs that take 
dative and genitive arguments, the examples 
that she discusses have overarching implications 
for the diachrony of passivization of obliques 
in Class. Gk. She argues that even though pas- 
sivization of datives and genitives is not a pro- 
ductive process in the period of Homer, there 
are enough examples to show that gen.-nom. 
alternations begin to exist in passives, especially 
with so-called partitive genitive objects (com- 
plements of verbs like eéldomai ‘try to achieve 
something’ and andssd 'govern’). It is unclear 
whether dat.-nom. alternations also occur in this 
period, since they are limited to locative objects 
of the verb naia ‘live’, which also takes accusative 
objects. Herodotus uses productive gen.-nom. 
alternations and presents some clear instances 
of dat.-nom. alternations. Both alternation types 
become widespread in later texts, being more 
common in some authors (Thucydides, Plato, 
Demosthenes, Plutarch) than in others (Lysias, 
Xenophon, Lucian). They take place in passives 
of verbs from various semantic classes (see Conti 
1998:31 for a list of verbs productively showing 
the two alternations). 

As already mentioned, !O in Class. Gk. can 
appear in all three objective cases, namely + gen- 
itive, + dative and + accusative, but crucially 
not in prepositional phrases (PPs) as shown in 
Goodwin (1894), Jannaris (1897), Smyth (1920), 
Schwyzer (1953/2002). Bortone (2010) corrobo- 
rates this point stating that PPs in Class. Gk. are 
reserved for adverbial uses. He does report, how- 
ever, that occasionally an oblique case is “rein- 
forced” with a preposition and the same case (as 
opposed to a PP and an unmarked case, like the 
accusative). For example, rarely, the ditransi- 
tive ukoud tinds (GEN) ti (ACC) ‘hear something 
(acc.) from someone (gen.)’ can appear also with 
an IO that surfaces as a PP with apd/pard/ek 
(‘from‘) and genitive, as opposed to bare geni- 
tive. This is considered very rare and there is no 
other case of IO reported. The point we wish to 
make here is that Class. Gk. has almost exclu- 
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sively a true double object construction, and not 
a productive prepositional construction like the 
one found in English, exemplified in (4). This has 
overarching implications on the behavior of {Os 
vis-a-vis passivization, as we will see below. 

In standard cases, however, the case frames 
of ditransitive Class. Gk. verbs are the following 
(Jannaris 1897). Recall that following traditional 
literature, when discussing ditransitives we 
call recipients (goals), addressees, sources and 
benefactives ‘indirect objects’ (IOs) and themes 
‘direct objects’ (DOs). 

Case frames in Class. Gk. ditransitives: 


Accusative IO - Accusative DO 
. Dative JO — Accusative DO 
Genitive IO — Accusative DO 

. Dative IO — Genitive DO 


ae om 


a. The following verb classes take two accusa- 
tive objects, i.e. Accusative 10 - Accusative DO 
(for example eroté tind ti ‘ask someone (acc.) of 


something (acc.)’: 


- Asking, demanding, deprivation, dressing/ 
undressing (eroté ‘ask’, enduod ‘dress’, ekdud 
‘undress’, etc.) 

- Teaching, reminding (diddskd 
hupomimnéiské ‘remind’, etc.) 

~ Action, reporting, benefit (dré ‘act’, dphel6é 
‘benefit’, /égo ‘say’, etc.) 


‘teach’, 


b. The following verbs (that include the most 
cross-linguistically ‘straightforward’ ditransitive 
verbs, i.e., give, say, bring) take a dative and an 
accusative object, i.e. Dative 10 — Accusative DO 
(for example /égé tini ti ‘say to someone (dat.) 
something (acc.)’: 


- Saying, ordering, showing, giving (/ég0 ‘say’, 
déld ‘report’, hupiskhnoitmai ‘promise’, didémi 
‘give’, komizo ‘bring’, etc.) 

— Equating, mixing (isd/exisd ‘equate’, eikdzd 
‘gather, presume’, meignumi ‘mix’, etc.) 

~ Complex verbs with the prepositions epi-, en-, 
sun- (epitdss6 ‘assign/enjoin’, epitrépd ‘entrust/ 
transfer’, energdzomui ‘create, produce’, 
sunkhéréé ‘give up something for someone’). 


c. The following verb classes take an accusative 
and a genitive object, i.e. Genitive 1O - Accusa- 
tive DO (for example hestié tinds ti ‘feed some- 
one (gen.) with something (acc.)’: 
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~ Feeding, filling, emptying (Aestié ‘feed’, pléré 
‘fill’, kend ‘empty’, etc.) 

— Prevent, permit, seizing, depriving (kolo ‘pre- 
vent’, paud ‘stop’, apotémno ‘cut off’, etc.) 

— Receiving, driving, attraction (lambdno 
‘receive’, etc.) 

- Listening, learning, informing (akazo ‘listen’, 
manthano ‘learn’, punthdnomai ‘be informed’, 
etc.) 


d. Finally, the following verbs take a dative [0 
and a genitive DO: 


Dative 10 - Genitive DO (for example phthono 
tint tinds ‘envy someone (dat.) for something 


(gen,)’) 


- Taking part, transmission (metékhd/koinond 
‘take part in’, metadidémi ‘transmit’ ) 

— Concession (parakhord ‘concede’, etc.) 

— The verb phthond ‘envy’. 


This class is somewhat problematic: the third 
argument of this class is a stimulus, and it is not 
clear whether it is really syntactically a comple- 
ment as opposed to an adverbial. On the one 
hand, Bacharakis (1993) does list these verbs 
as ditransitives, but on the other hand there 
are no clear examples of passivization of IO 
to argue persuasively that the third argument 
is truly an argument of the verb. Obviously, 
this issue is open to further research. Also note 
that Ancient Greek productively employs ‘free/ 
adjunct-like’ benefactive, malefactive and expe- 
riencer datives, as well as a dative traditionally 
called dativus iudicantis ‘dative of reference’, see 
e.g. Luraghi (2003:63-65); it is unclear whether 
these alternate in passives. 

On the basis of the above lists, the follow- 
ing generalizations can be made concerning the 
relationships between semantic roles and cases 
in Classical Greek: 


i. The prototypical goal verbs have a dative - 
accusative frame, with the goal surfacing as 
dative 

ii. Genitive 1Os are sources (with receiving and 
listening verbs) or possessors (acquiring the 
theme with feeding/feeling verbs or losing 
the theme with emptying, preventing and 
depriving verbs) 

iii. In ditransitives with a dative and a genitive, 
the dative is the IO and the genitive is the 
(often inanimate) theme DO 
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iv. Theme arguments are restricted to accusa- 
tives. 


As we have already stated, the main test to probe 
into the nature of third arguments is passiviza- 
tion: if a nominal can passivize then it truly is an 
argument of the verb. In Class. Gk. both IO and 
DO objects can, in principle, become nominative 
in Class. Gk. passivized ditransitives, regardless 
of their case. The four classes described above 
do not display a uniform behavior with respect 
to the passivizability of the two objects however. 
Class (a) forms asymmetric passives, classes 
(b) and (c) form symmetric passives, while for 
class (d) the data are unclear. 

Specifically with verbs taking two accusative 
objects, only the IO can be passivized. Smyth 
(1920:396), states that “in double accusative con- 
structions, the object that denotes the person is 
the one that turns into nominative in passives”. 
However, in both the dat.-acc. and the gen.-acc. 
classes, both the 10 and the DO may tum into 
nominative under passivization. This is illus- 
trated in the following two examples: 


(6) dllo ti meizon humeis epitakhthésesthe 
‘You will be ordered to do something else, 
bigger’ (Thuc, 1.140.5) 

(7) totsi epetétrapto hé phulaké 
‘The guard is entrusted to them! (Hdt. 7.10) 


In example (6) the dative 10 has tumed into a 
nominative subject of epitakhthésesthe, leaving 
only the accusative DO to appear as an internal 
argument of the verb. In (7), on the other hand, 
we have the opposite situation: the accusative 
DO has turned into the nominative subject of 
epetétrapto and it is the dative [O that appears 
as the remaining object. An interesting question 
would be whether there were any verbs that 
were truly symmetrical, i.e., they could have 
both their objects tum nominative under pas- 
sivization. Consider (8) below: 


(8) ... hoi... epitetramménoi ten phulaken 
‘Those who were entrusted with the guard’ 
(Thue, 1.126.112) 


In example (8) above we see passivization of the 
IO, with the same verb as in (7), ie., epitrépo. All 
these data show that (a) 1Os of various semantic 
roles (i.e., themes, goals) can turn into subjects 
in Class. Gk.; (b) 10s of all cases (datives, genitive 
and accusative) can alternate with nominative 
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in passivization in Class. Gk; and finally (c) 
there are indeed verbs that are entirely sym- 
metrical and can exhibit passivization of both 
the IO and the DO. 

According to traditional grammars, there are 
some factors deciding which argument prefers 
to become nominative in passives formed with 
verbs falling under the dat.-acc. and the gen.- 
acc. Classes. Goodwin (1894:265), claims that 
“when the active is followed [...] by an accu- 
sative of a thing and a dative of a person, the 
case denoting the person is generally made the 
subject of the passive and the other (an accusa- 
tive) remains unchanged’. Interestingly, Smyth 
(1920:396) states that “Animacy restrained pas- 
sivization does not hold when the accusative 
of an external object intervenes between the 
verb and the dative”. For an extensive discus- 
sion of passivization of genitive and dative IOs 
in Class. Gk. within a generative framework see 
Anagnostopoulou & Sevdali (2012), who argue 
that data like (6)-(8) above provide arguments 
that datives (and genitives) behave as structural 
cases in such environments. 

In the diachrony of Greek, the domain of 
passivization of IOs has been vulnerable to 
change. Although the exact pathway of change 
still remains unclear, it seems that changes 
in the case system of Greek triggered changes 
in the possibility of passivizing IOs. Recall 
that in Modern Greek 10s cannot be passiv- 
ized, only DOs can. As is well known, the dative 
was lost in Greek (Humbert 1930) starting from 
Koine (+ Case Syncretism). It is quite clear, 
however, that argumental dative has a very dif- 
ferent path from adverbial dative in that the 
former survived until much longer than the lat- 
ter. By Medieval Greek, argumental dative has 
been entirely replaced by the accusative or the 
genitive, or less often by a prepositional phrase 
with eis ‘to’ and an accusative. Humbert (1930) 
and Horrocks (2010) both note that the ultimate 
choice between the genitive or the accusative as 
the IO of ditransitives is a dialectal one, whereby 
Northern dialects including Pontic and Cappa- 
docian choose the accusative while other dia- 
lects preferred the genitive. Crucially, Lavidas 
(2007) argues that the replacement of dative and 
genitive monotransitive objects by accusatives 
coincides with the fact that genitive indirect 
objects can no longer become nominative in 
passives in Modern Greek (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek), 
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CHRISTINA SEVDALI 
ELENA ANAGNOSTOPOULOU 


Indo-European Historical Background 
1. BEGINNINGS 


Ancient Greek did not spring ex nihilo from Bal- 
kan soil. All languages have an origin and a his- 
tory, and if chance and circumstances have been 
favorable we are able to trace the way they wend 
through time. Our ability to do this, however, is 
a relatively recent development of linguistic sci- 
ence (+ Indo-European Linguistic Background). 
The Ancient Greeks made many perceptive 
observations about their own language and 
were occasionally curious about the origins of 
it. They recognized that it existed in various 
dialects, they were aware of neighboring non- 
Greek languages, and they understood that lan- 
guage changed over time. A cogent explanation 
of these phenomena was not easy to come by, 
however, so that even in the modern era, when 
similarities between many of the languages of 
Europe had long since been recognized, the cor- 
rect explanation of their relationship was not hit 
upon until the eighteenth century. The catalyst 
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for this new understanding was the introduction 
of Sanskrit to amazed Western scholars and their 
recognition of its strong similarities to Greek, 
Latin and other languages of Europe in both its 
vocabulary and grammar. Ever since the historic 
announcement by the English Chief Justice of 
India, Sir William Jones, made in 1786, scholars 
were led to the conclusion that the extensive 
similarities of these languages, in both lexicon 
and grammar, could not be a result of chance or 
borrowing, nor were they attributable to univer- 
sal features of language. Iistead, the languages 
in question had to belong to a genetic family 
and so descend as cognates from some common 
ancestor. This idea forms the core of what is now 
called the -- Comparative Method, a vital tool 
of historical linguistics that employs systematic 
comparison of descendant languages to recon- 
struct linguistic history. 

Today the family of languages first recognized 
by those earlier scholars is known as Indo-Euro- 
pean (IE) and its common ancestor is referred 
to as Proto-Indo-European (PIE). Indo-European 
is now the best known and most studied of all 
the world’s language families. It is comprised of 
twelve major branches, which may be listed in 
roughly geographical order from west to east as 
they were situated in pre-modern times: Celtic, 
Germanic, Italic, Baltic, Slavic, Albanian, Greek, 
Anatolian, Armenian, lranian, Indic and Tochar- 
ian. Of these only Anatolian and Tocharian are 
extinct, while nearly half the world's current 
population are native speakers of one of the 
modern descendants of IE. There were also a 
number of poorly attested minor ancient lan- 
guages in IE; these languages are difficult to 
assess and remain unaffiliated in more cautious 
classifications of the family. 

PIE does not survive in any written record, 
though the language actually must have existed, 
and a hypothetical construct of it is derivable by 
the methodologies of historical and compara- 
tive linguistics (inferred forms are convention- 
ally marked with an asterisk to indicate that they 
are not actually attested). Scholars disagree on 
how closely reconstructed PIE comes to repro- 
ducing the actual proto-language; perhaps most 
feel it is reliably close, while some consider it no 
more than a useful kind of shorthand. It is true 
that our reconstructions necessarily have their 
gaps and approximations, and the Comparative 
Method does not allow us to reconstruct PIE 
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in every detail, nor is it probably capable of 
revealing the various dialects and sociolects that 
must have existed in PIE as they do in any living 
language. 

As a discipline, the study of Indo-European 
attempts not only to reconstruct the ancestor or 
proto-language, but it is also interested in docu- 
menting the linguistic history of the individual 
languages that develop from it. In these tasks the 
Comparative Method is complemented by the 
method of ~ Internal Reconstruction, whereby 
the synchronic variations of given forms in a 
language are used to reconstruct that particu- 
lar language's history. Another element founda- 
tional to the discipline is the regularity principle 
(also called the ‘+ Neogrammarian hypothesis’ 
named after the Junggrammatiker, the group 
of nineteenth-century German scholars who 
first championed it), which states that sound 
changes take place without exception when- 
ever the phonetic conditions of their environ- 
ment are met (+ Phonetic Law). This principle, 
which is still maintained with various modifica- 
tions by historical linguists, is a powerful tool for 
reconstructing backward or forward diachronic- 
ally, and it is a scientific pillar of the discipline 
because it implies that claims about some sound 
changes are falsifiable. A third component of 
IE studies is the philological interpretation of 
ancient texts, which so often is an essential aid 
to piecing together the history of a language. 
Finally, on the principle that a language must 
be spoken by a community of speakers with par- 
ticular cultural traits, scholars also think about 
the possibility of reconstructing PIE culture in its 
many manifestations (e.g. family, religion, law, 
societal organization, verbal arts). 

For all of these pursuits Ancient Greek has 
proven indispensable. It is crucial for the recon- 
struction of PIE because it is attested early and 
provides a very large corpus of literature to 
study, but also because it is a relatively conser- 
vative language with regard to the preserva- 
tion of vowel distinctions and morphological 
features, and it attests a unique three-fold reflex 
of PIE laryngeals (+ Laryngeal Changes). It has 
the longest documented history of any of the IE 
languages, stretching from ca 1400 BCE to the 
present. It is also a very rich and early source of 
heroic and mythological literature, which has 
proven invaluable for reconstructions of PIE 
culture. 
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2. WORKING BACK IN TIME 


One of the enduring fascinations of IE studies 
is the puzzle of where the historically attested 
languages came from, how they came to be 
where they were (or are), when, and under what 
conditions. Answers to these difficult questions 
have been notoriously varied in the past, but 
over time scholars have developed a number of 
methods for getting at the answers. Even today 
there is widespread disagreement on the many 
different issues that are involved. In a few areas, 
however, there is some consensus — not on pre- 
cise answers, but on the range of possibilities. 

From the early days of the discipline, Indo- 
Europeanists have worked back in time from 
the better attested and better understood data 
to the scarce and opaque in order to construct 
a family tree (Stammbaum) or wave model 
(Wellentheorie) in attempts to make sense of the 
telationships between the daughter languages, 
to explain their derivation from PIE, and to 
attempt to locate PIE or the early movements 
of daughter languages both geographically and 
chronologically. The methods used include ono- 
mastics (most often supposed PIE names for 
rivers), possible external -+ language contacts 
with other families such as Uralic or Semitic, 
or by appeal to the ‘Center of Gravity’ principle, 
in which peripheries of linguistic dispersal are 
marked by stronger homogeneity and the center 
by greatest linguistic variation. 

More recently, some scholars have tried to 
refine lexicostatistical methods such as glotto- 
chronology, a controversial and mostly aban- 
doned technique that attempts to measure 
changes in a supposedly core set of lexical items 
(suchas the Swadesh list of common, basic vocab- 
ulary, or some version thereof) over time. These 
more recent endeavors, referred to as computa- 
tional phylogenetics or cladistics, use techniques 
for modeling phylogenies adopted from the field 
of evalutionary biology; they employ computers 
to process large amounts of data (in the present 
case lexical, phonological, morphological) for 
constructing family trees or other evolutionary 
models, Another relatively recent development 
is the use of genetic material, either ancient 
DNA extracted from skeletal or tissue remains 
or studies of gene distribution in modern popu- 
lations, in order to establish models of ancient 
migrations. Because of the degraded state of 
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most remains, few meaningful results have as 
of yet been provided by the former method, 
while complications with admixture and rates of 
genetic change have called the latter into serious 
doubt. All of these methods attempt to establish 
an absolute chronology, which is strictly not pos- 
sible by means of the Comparative Method, but 
all have also been used to derive very different 
answers for the dating of PIE, and all have been 
met with strong criticism in specialist literature. 
The debate remains a lively one. 

A grave difficulty for researchers trying to 
locate an Indo-European homeland or make 
sense of the movements of sub-branches is the 
gap between PIE as a linguistic construct and 
the identification of a population group who 
might have spoken the actual proto-language: 
prehistoric cultures do not leave behind written 
artifacts and hypothetical reconstructions of lan- 
guages do not have geographical co-ordinates. 
Some scholars have argued that it is simply not 
possible to locate a hypothetic, achronic con- 
struct such as PIE in space and time with any 
precision. One important tool that attempts to 
overcome this language/culture divide is lexico- 
cultural dating or linguistic paleontology, which 
seeks to identify the IE homeland by using recon- 
structable lexica for flora and fauna or items of 
material culture. Some early homeland theories 
that relied heavily on this method crumbled 
under the weight of subsequent discoveries. At 
one time, for example, much was made of the 
words for beech tree (*b*ehggdés) and salmon 
(*ldksos), which were thought to refer to specific 
species in northern Europe before it was under- 
stood that the former might refer to a wide- 
spread species of beech and, similarly, the latter 
probably referred broadly to salmon and not 
to the Atlantic salmon in particular. Although 
the method has not allowed us to pinpoint the 
homeland, it is nevertheless very useful in cor- 
roborating our general impression of when and 
where the homeland must have been, and it 
eliminates certain other places from candidacy. 
Reconstructable flora and fauna indicate that 
the homeland was a (partly) forested region 
with a temperate climate, while the presence 
of a reconstructable word for snow rules out 
tropical or subtropical regions without moun- 
tains. Reconstructed PIE vocabulary seems to 
accord with a late Neolithic or early Bronze Age 
culture. 
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None of these techniques is without serious 
complications, and new insights or discoveries 
can challenge long-held dogmas. A cautionary 
example is the treatment of the PIE velar series 
in the daughter languages. It was once consid- 
ered crucial] that in the western branches of PIE 
the palatals merged into the velars, while in the 
eastern branches the PIE palatals remained and 
the PIE labiovelars merged into the plain velars. 
This centum/satam distinction (named after the 
Latin and Avestan words for ‘100' < *kmtém) 
seemed to align with the geographical distribu- 
tion of the branches and thus it was considered 
an important dialect marker in IE. Such a con- 
venient division disappeared, however, with the 
twentieth-century discovery of Tocharian, which 
is the easternmost IE dialect but nonetheless 
belongs to the centum group (+ Indo-European 
Linguistic Background). 

In spite of the many difficulties and shortcom- 
ings of these methods, they do provide some 
important results. Linguistically, there is general 
agreement that the very archaic look of Anato- 
lian, combined with the absence of some features 
that are widespread in other branches, is best 
explained by the idea that Anatolian split from 
PIE at an early date before the latter underwent 
subsequent developments common to the other 
branches. A similar case can be made for Tocha- 
rian. It is also widely agreed, for example, that 
close affinities are observable between the Indic 
and Iranian branches, between the Greek and 
Armenian (and to some degree among Greek, 
Indo-Iranian, Armenian and Phrygian), between 
Baltic and Slavic, and between Italic and Celtic. 
Archaeologically there is evidence for the recon- 
struction in PIE of various parts of a wheeled 
vehicle (e.g. “weg* 'to convey’, *k”ék“los ‘wheel’, 
*hyeks- ‘axle’, *hapb"- ‘hub, nave’), for the plough 
(*hyerhg-trom) and the yoke (*yugém), which 
are not attested in Eurasia before ca 4500. There 
also is some evidence for the use of animals as 
a renewable resource (the ‘secondary products 
revolution’), such as woolen textile manufacture 
(*h,/hgw{h,neh,) and dairy production including 
milk, butter and cheese. Other items of recon- 
structable culture also seem apiece with Eneo- 
lithic culture (ca 4500-3000). Since historical 
evidence from individual language branches is 
attested beginning in ca 2009, it is therefore pos- 
sible to place the fragmentation of IE (which is 
an issue separate from the IE homeland or PIE 
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expansion) at some point from about 4500 to 
2500 BCE. 


3. NO PLACE LIKE HOME? 


The particular question of the IE homeland is 
just as old as the recognition of something that 
would come to be called Proto-Indo-European, 
and yet it continues to be a difficult problem 
about which scholars have voiced many often 
irreconcilable opinions and to which there 
remains no definitive solution even after two 
centuries of debate. In its simplest form the 
question may be phrased like this: Where can we 
put the speakers of Indo-European immediately 
before it broke up into the historically attested 
daughter languages? 

Among the many theories on offer there are 
two that command most of the attention in the 
current debate. One argues that the place and 
time was Anatolia ca 7000 BCE, from which a 
wave of farming communities and agricultural- 
ists dispersed west to Greece and the Balkans 
and then throughout Europe. Eastward expan- 
sion perhaps proceeded to the western steppes 
before moving further into Asia. One important 
critique of this theory is that it sets the date of 
IE expansion a few millennia before the recon- 
structable vocabulary of PIE culture had mate- 
rialized and yet it assumes, implausibly, that 
these lexica were nevertheless widely spread 
throughout the individual branches. 

A second theory places IE origins somewhere 
between the Ural and Caucasus mountains, in 
the steppe lands of eastern Ukraine and southern 
Russia, and dates the dispersal to the Eneolithic 
period (ca 4500-3000). In this theory, mobile 
pastoralists who knew the horse and (later on) 
wheeled vehicles moved west to the Balkans and 
to the east, perhaps to Kazakhstan, from where 
they further expanded to regions later occu- 
pied by Indo-Iranian language speakers. This is 
the so-called Kurgan solution, which takes its 
name from the Russian word for ‘barrow’, since 
the tumulus is a characteristic feature of many 
of the cultures located north of the Black and 
Caspian seas in that period. 


4. INTO GREECE 


Scholarly opinion also differs over the time at 
which Indo-European ancestors of the Greeks 
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moved into the southern Balkan peninsula and 
settled in what became known as Greece. One 
possibility is ca 3500-3000 BCE, when there are 
observable links in ceramic styles and architec- 
ture between the western steppes, the Balkans, 
and northwest Anatolia. Most, however, would 
perhaps point to the destruction of Early Bronze 
Age settlements ca 2300-2200, which is accom- 
panied by the appearance of new ceramic style 
(Minyan ware) and architecture (apsidal houses). 
Another possibility is to place the arrival in cen- 
tral and southern mainland Greece sometime 
later after 2100 when significant cultural changes 
become observable in ceramics, architecture, 
burial practices (Mycenaean shaft graves) and 
in the introduction of the chariot. This period is 
characterized as one of cultural and economic 
stagnation, but it would also have been a crucial 
period of amalgamation between early Greeks 
and local pre-Hellenic peoples (some of whom 
were possibly Indo-Europeans themselves). 

Exactly who these pre-Hellenic peoples were 
is difficult to say (> Pre-Greek Substrate). Greek 
tradition mentions several such peoples, but very 
little is known for certain about most of them 
other than the bare fact of their names. Written 
evidence survives in a small handful of scripts, 
such as > Linear A, all of which however remain 
undeciphered. Indirect attestation of the pres- 
ence of pre-Hellenic people comes from a num- 
ber of loan words that appear in Greek but which 
show non-Greek phonology and lack convincing 
Greek etymologies (+ Pre-Greek Languages). 
Some examples include words with a sequence 
-mn- (thélumna ‘foundations’, téramna ‘chamber, 
house’), words with -mb- (dithurambos ‘dithy- 
ramb’, thimbra ‘Thyme-leaved savory’ (a plant), 
simblos ‘beehive’), words in -inthos (huadkinthos 
‘hyacinth’, minthé ‘mint’, plinthos ‘brick’, asda- 
minthos ‘bath') and names in -ss- (Telmessos, 
Knossos, Halikarnassos), -nd- or -nth- (Passanda, 
Zakynthos, Korinthos). It is unclear, however, 
whether all these suffixes belong to one sub- 
strate language or several such languages, nor is 
it even certain whether all examples of a single 
suffix come from a single language. 

Scholars have suggested that some of these 
substrate words may be explicable in PIE terms. 
That is, for example, some consider that both 
téphos ‘funeral rites’ and timbos ‘grave mound! 
can be explained as outcomes of PIE *d2b*os; 
the former is the expected Greek outcome of 
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the pre-form, the latter is possibly a non-Greek, 
but still IE, form. A similar explanation is avail- 
able for purgos ‘tower’, which is attested instead 
of the expected form jpdrkhos, from *b*yg*- 
(Germ. Burg). Another theory, not necessarily 
incompatible with the one just mentioned, pos- 
its that some of the substrate population was 
from Anatolia. In particular the -ss- and -nd-/ 
-nth- forms mentioned above have been con- 
nected to a Luwian suffix in -agSa- that makes 
possessive adjectives, and to Anatolian suffixes 
in -wanda- and -anda-. One striking possibility is 
the name Parnassos, which has no clear mean- 
ing in Greek, but which some would explain 
as from Luwian parna- ‘house’ + Luwian pos- 
sessive suffix -asga-. Certainly there are a num- 
ber of linguistic contact points with Anatolia in 
the Mycenaean vocabulary, such as Mycenaean 
di-pa, Gk. dépas ‘bowl’, Hieroglyphic Luw. tipas- 
(phonetic /dibas-/) ‘heaven, sky’ (conceived of as 
an inverted bowl); Myc. e-re-pa, Gk. elépha(n)s 
‘ivory, Hittite/Luwian lafpas ‘ivory’?; Myc. ku- 
wa-no, Gk. kuanos ‘lapis lazuli’, Hitt. kuwanna 
‘copper, NA*kuwanna- a precious stone; Myc. 
mo-ri-wo-do, Gk, mélubdos ‘lead’, Lydian mari- 
wda- ‘dark’. All of these, however, may have 
found their way into Mycenaean vocabulary at 
a later date and so would not indicate sub- 
stratum interference (+ Greek and Anatolian 
Languages). 

From the depression of the Middle Helladic 
emerged a time of renewal, steady growth of 
material wealth and the brief flowering of that 
high civilization of the Late Bronze Age known 
as Mycenaean (ca 1600-1200). The Mycenaeans, 
both in their culture and in their language, which 
was shown to be an early dialect of Greek in 
Michael Ventris’ much-lauded decipherment of 
the + Linear B script, were unmistakably Indo- 
European (+ Mycenaean Script and Language). 
Their short-lived Aegean supremacy seems to 
have ended abruptly, however, ca 1200 BCE or 
soon thereafter, when nearly every Mycenaean 
population center was attacked and burned and, 
if not destroyed, either abandoned or left to 
fall into severe decline. Many regions, from the 
Hittite empire in the east to Egypt and parts 
of the western Mediterranean, suffered col- 
lapse under widespread destruction at this same 
time, Several explanations have been offered 
for the collapse of Mycenaean society (earth- 
quake, invasion, social revolt, civil war, system 
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collapse). One that held sway for some time, 
but is now generally rejected, is the theory of a 
Dorian invasion, in which warring tribes from 
the north came south and plundered the Myce- 
naean citadels. According to ancient sources, 
these were the descendants of Heracles return- 
ing from exile to claim their legacy (‘Returns of 
the Heraclids’). Accounts of this legend linked 
the Mycenaean destructions with subsequent 
movements of people groups and attributed to 
these disruptions the distribution of dialects 
throughout the Aegean and parts of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Ionians, who were supposedly 
settled in the Peloponnese, were said to have 
fled to Attica to escape the invading Dorians. 
From there they migrated to the western coast of 
Asia Minor. The Dorians themselves continued 
south across the Aegean islands and southwest 
Asia Minor. 

In fact, it is difficult to understand exactly 
what developments transpired between the 
movement of Indo-Europeans into Greece and 
the historical attestation of both Mycenaean 
Linear B and the various first millennium Greek 
alphabetic dialects. It was once widely thought 
that the dialect arrangement of Greece could 
be explained by positing three separate waves 
of invasion by different groups throughout the 
span of the second millennium BCE: an incur- 
sion of Ionians, who remained in Attica but were 
otherwise displaced by a wave of ‘Achaeans’ 
(a variously used term, here meaning a group 
ancestral to Arcado-Cypriots and Aeolians), and 
a wave of Dorians (the so-called return of the 
Heraclidae mentioned in ancient sources). This 
theory has mostly been abandoned in favor of 
explaining the development of the first-millen- 
nium dialects as local products that developed 
in situ, rather than as dialects already formed 
before their arrival in Greece. There is no doubt 
that the devastation of the thirteenth century 
led to widespread displacements and relocations 
on a large scale, and archaeology provides evi- 
dence of migrations to Ionia ca 1059, It is very 
difficult to determine, however, the precise role 
these migrations had in forming the dialect map 
of the first millennium. 


5. GREEK DIALECTS 
The standard classification of the first millen- 


nium Greek dialects (+ Dialects, Classification 
of) splits them into four main groups: to West 
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Greek belong the ~ Northwest Greek dialects 
and all the + Doric dialects (very roughly speak- 
ing, this includes areas south of a line stretching 
southeast from Corcyra to Delphi, the perimeter 
of the Peloponnese, Crete, the southern Cycla- 
des and the Dodecanese); the three other divi- 
sions are Attic-lonic (+ Attic; + lonic) (Attica, 
islands of the Aegean and northern Cyclades, 
the central and southern coast of Asia Minor), 
Aeolic (+Aeolic Dialects) (Lesbos and the 
northem coast of Asia Minor, Thessalia, Boeo- 
tia), and + Arcado-Cypriot (central Pelopon- 
nese and Cyprus). The connection between 
~ Arcadian and > Cypriot is usually explained, 
with the support of archaeological evidence, 
as a result of migration from the Peloponnese 
to Cyprus sometime in the late Bronze Age. 
+ Pamphylian, found in Anatolia northwest of 
Cyprus, is a unique case not easily classified. It is 
poorly attested but shows affinities with Arcado- 
Cypriot, Aeolic and Doric, and appears to have 
been influenced by a substratum. Mycenaean is 
the oldest attested dialect, and there is some evi- 
dence that more than one dialect of Mycenaean 
existed (e.g. dative forms in -i vs. -ed, reflexes 
of syllabic nasals in o vs. a, Artimis vs. Artemis, 
rare examples of unassibilated -ti- for -si-), a fact 
which is partly obscured by conservative scribal 
practice or a chancellery style. 

It is generally agreed that Attic-Ionic is closely 
related to Arcado-Cypriot and the earlier attested 
Mycenaean. Some would group these together 
with Aeolic under the name ‘East Greek' and 
place the remaining dialects in a ‘West Greek’ 
group. There are, however, competing explana- 
tions of the historical situation. Others, who 
consider the differences between Attic-lonic 
and Arcado-Cypriot to be relatively late devel- 
opments, would prefer to place them together 
(along with Mycenaean) in a South Greek group, 
while joining the West Greek and Aeolic dialects 
together as a North Greek group (> Southeast 
Greek). 

Two points with regard to Mycenaean are 
salient. First, since Mycenaean shows certain 
innovations not shared by some of the first mil- 
lennium dialects, it cannot be considered ances- 
tral to those later attested dialects. Examples 
include the assibilation of -ti to -si in 3rd singular 
and plural forms, the use of o-te ‘when’ (i.e., like 
Gk. Adte, not Adka), and i-je-re-u ‘priest’ (Gk. hier- 
rather than Aiar-). All of these are characteris- 
tics of East Greek dialects. Mycenaean is most 
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closely related to Arcada-Cypriot, but is prob- 
ably not its direct ancestor either. Yet some even 
would explain Arcadian as a deyelopment of 
post-colapse Mycenaean spoken by those who 
scrambled for refuge in the interior of the Pelo- 
ponnese, and they would argue that others who 
migrated to Cyprus bore with them a particular 
sociolect that became Cypriot. 

Second, certain characteristic Greek sound 
changes (> Labiovelars becoming labials, the 
loss of intervocalic “A and *y, the final syncre- 
tism of the [E nominal case system from eight 
to five cases; + Case Syncretism (Morphological 
Aspects of )) did not occur in Mycenaean, which 
implies that such changes cannot be assigned 
to a common stage of + Proto-Greek but must 
be post-Mycenaean instead. The agreement of 
Mycenaean with other East Greek dialects clearly 
indicates that the divergence between western 
and eastern Greek had already taken place in 
the Mycenaean period. The West Greek dialects 
must have existed somewhere, but their exact 
location remains unclear; again one returns to 
the question of where the Dorians were in the 
Bronze Age and whether there is any truth to 
the ancient legend that these descendants of 
Heracles returned to the Peloponnese as invad- 
ers after the Trojan War. One possibility is that 
they did indeed come from the north, but less 
as razing marauders than as opportunists who 
seized control of what remained in the vacuum 
left after the destruction of the Mycenaean state. 
It has also been suggested that there never was 
any Dorian migration from the north, but that 
the non-standard dialect forms glimpsed at in 
the Mycenaean records conceal a social distinc- 
tion of upper- and lower-class speakers. The for- 
mer of these spoke a standard Mycenaean akin 
to later Arcado-Cypriot, and they were pushed 
out by the latter group who spoke a special 
or non-standard version of Mycenaean. These 
people, according to the theory, were actually 
the Dorians; but this is a highly speculative idea 
that has not won wide acceptance. 

No doubt we must imagine that Bronze and 
Dark Age developments were much more com- 
plex than a simple process of differentiation. In 
ways not fully recoverable to us now, Greek as 
we know it was formed through the effects of 
language contact, the spread of innovations and 
processes of coalescence and convergence across 
neighboring dialects we might think of as a con- 
tinuum. Indeed, recently scholars have focused 


on these same processes in the formation of 
Indo-European itself, calling into question the 
standard description that posits the differen- 
tiation of higher-order sub-groups preceding the 
familiar discrete branches of IE in favor of the 
formation of those branches by processes of con- 
vergence in situ. 


6. MORE THAN WORDS 


Finally, it must be noted that Greece's IE inheri- 
tance is much more than a matter of language, 
but also includes a number of cultural institu- 
tions and social artifacts. Some of these are the 
patriarchal pantheon ruled by a father god who 
inhabited the sky (PIE *dyéus phatér > Gk. Zeus 
(pater), Lat. Iuppiter), which was itself based on 
a patriarchal IE family structure. Certain reli- 
gious language and ritual formulae and practice 
are inherited from IE (e.g. the triple sacrifice, 
Gk. trittys, Lat. suovitaurilia), as are some taboos 
(e.g. prohibiting urination while standing; Vedic 
meksyamy urdhvas, Gk. orthos omeikhein). The 
guest/host relationship (*ghes-) was a para- 
mount institution based on contracts of fidel- 
ity (*b’eid’-) made through the giving of gifts 
(“deh,-) and apportioning reciprocal exchanges. 
A well-known but controversial theory attribut- 
able to Georges Dumézil claims that the struc- 
ture of IE society can be divided into three 
‘functions’, one associated with sovereignty and 
religion (a class of kings and/or priests), one 
with martial authority (warriors), and one with 
fertility (farmers, pastoralists and artisans in a 
broad sense), These divisions can be seen most 
clearly in Indic and Celtic society, but some 
have also seen a trace of them in Greece. Plato 
(Ti 24a) appears to divide ancient Athenians 
into classes of priests, herdsmen/farmers and 
warriors. Strabo (8.71) and Plutarch (Solon 23.4) 
mention the Ionian tribal divisions Hoplitai, 
Ergadeis, Geleontes and Aigikoreis, which are 
suppusedly warrior, artisan, farmer and herder 
or religious classes, respectively. The theory has 
been applied by adherents in attempts to explain 
many different facets of IE society, especially its 
mythology. One may also speak of IE poetics, 
which might include the important social role 
of the poet or ‘weaver of words’, poetic formu- 
lae such as ‘undying fame’ (Gk. kféos dphthiton, 
Skt. grdévas dksitam < *klewos nd*gtitom), the 
inherited meters of the poetic tradition and cer- 
tain elements of verbal art (+ Poetic Language). 
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Mythological tales or themes are also reconstruc- 
table for PIE (e.g. the ubiquitous dragon-slaying 
myth built around the reconstructable formula 
*(h, Jeg*hént h,dg”him ‘he slew the serpent’). 
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SHANE HAWKINS 


Indo-European Linguistic Background 
i. INTRODUCTION 


Greek is a member of the Indo-European (hence- 
forth IE) language family, i.e., ofa group of related 
languages that include Indic, Old Iranian, Tocha- 
rian, Armenian, Anatolian (e.g. Hittite, Luvian, 
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etc.), Slavic, Baltic, Albanian, Italic, Germanic, 
Celtic and other languages which to a larger or 
lesser degree have left written documents of 
various quantitative and/or qualitative natures, 
and from various time periods, ranging from the 
17th c. BCE (e.g. Anatolian) to the i5th c. CE or 
even later (e.g. Albanian, Baltic, etc.). This fact 
has serious consequences in the way the Greek 
language is to be studied, since many features 
are the result of common inheritance from the 
source language (conventionally labeled Proto- 
Indo-European (henceforth PIE)) and are thus 
better explained within the comparative frame- 
work of these cognate languages. These features 
relate to the entire structure of the language, i.e., 
phonological, morphological and syntactic orga- 
nization, as well as the lexicon. In an extended 
way, one can also take a comparative stance 
in matters of social, cultural and institutional 
organization. The + comparative method is 
applied in all of the above levels of comparison, 
highlighting the origin and the development of 
the inherited structures in Ancient Greek and 
at the same time providing a powerful method- 
ological tool with hermeneutic power of high 
plausibility. 


2, INDO-EUROPEAN AND GREEK 


Indo-European is an inflected language, which 
means that it has a very ‘rich’ morphological 
structure, with its (inflected) lexicon falling into 
specific grammatical and inflectional categories. 
This means that the different morphological fea- 
tures of the language fall within specific patterns 
and are related to various formational processes, 
such as stem formation, various alternations (e.g. 
ablaut) and extensions with morphosemantic 
and syntactic functions (e.g, + Agreement). One 
also has to deal with a number of grammatical 
categories, such as gender, case, person, number, 
aspect, tense, mood, voice, which are expressed 
by morphological and/or morphophunulogical 
means. This system of grammatical categories 
of the parent language forms the general back- 
ground of the grammatical system of Ancient 
Greek. However, the way the above categories 
develop in the language is a matter which has 
been discussed rather extensively. 


2.a. Phonology 
The phonemic system of Indo-European, as 
reconstructed by means of the comparative 
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method, consists of the phonemes given in the 
following table. Consonants are divided into four 
classes according to manner of articulation, i.e., 
obstruents, continuants, resonants (with conso- 
nantal and vocalic realizations), and laryngeals, 
and into five series according to place of articu- 
lation, i.e., labials, dentals, palatals, velars, and 
+ labiovelars. 


Table 1: The Indo-European Phonemic System 


Stops p t k k kw 


& & 
ph rh iA gh 


kwh 
bh dh gh gh gw 
Laryngeals  h, h, hg 
Sibilants § 
Nasals m n 
Liquids l r 
Syllabics m Q r | 
Semivowels y(i) w(u) 
Vowels i ea 6) u 
1 e a ‘e) u 


Conceming the laryngeals, there has been a lot 
of controversy over their number (some recon- 
struct up to ten laryngeals, some others eight or 
six, but most linguists are satisfied with three), 
their phonetic features, and the range of their 
effect upon the neighboring phonemes. There 
have also been different notations used, with 
the most common being A (alternatively H or 
even a), and their differentiation being made 
with the use of subscript numbers j, 3, 3 (+ Laryn- 
geal Changes). The notation of the labiovelars 
does not imply a composite sound but a uni- 
fied phonetic segment. Scholars do not agree 
on the number of plosive series, especially on 
whether IE had all three series of tectals, i.e. 
palatals, velars and labiovelars. With the excep- 
tion of Anatolian, all Indo-European languages 
eliminated the three-way distinction of these 
consonants, thus falling into two groups; the lan- 
guages where labiovelars are preserved but pala- 
tals and velars merge into one velar series, and 
those where velars and labiovelars merge into 
one velar series, and the palatals are preserved 
and later changed into affricates or sibilants. 
Traditionally, this distinction has been known 
with the conventional terms centum vs. satern 
languages (from the way the initial consonant of 
the PLE word for ‘hundred’, *(d)kmtom, phone- 
micizes in Latin and Avestan, respectively). This 
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distinction (which for a time tended to coin- 
cide also with a geographical division between 
western and eastern languages, but soon was 
annulled by the discovery of languages which 
disturbed this elegant glossogeographic dis- 
tribution) is still a valid linguistic distinction, 
whereby languages like Latin, Greek, Celtic, Ger- 
manic, Anatolian and Tocharian form the dialect 
area of centum languages, whereas Slavic, Baltic, 
Albanian, Armenian and Indo-Iranian are satem 
languages. E.g., PIE *(d)kmtdm or *(sm-)emtdém 
‘hundred’ > Gk. hekatoén, Lat. centum, Go. hund 
vs. Av. satam, Skt. gatam, Lith. Sirttas, OCS siito; 
PIE *kreuhy-/*kruhg- ‘raw, bloody, raw flesh’ > 
Lat. cruur, Gk. kAruerds ‘terrible’, Aréas ‘flesh’, 
OHG hréa ‘raw’, Ved. kravis- ‘raw flesh’, OCS Ariivi 
‘blood’, Lith. kradjas ‘blood’; PIE *¢nehs-/*genhs- 
‘discern’ > Lat. (g)nd-scé, Gk. gi-gnd-sko ‘know’, 
OHG kund ‘known’, Ved. -jria- ‘knowing’, Lith. 
zén-klas ‘symbol’; PIE “gras- ‘eat’ > Gk. grdstis 
‘grass’, Lat. gramen ‘grass’, Ved. grdsate ‘eats’. 
A similar question relates to whether IE had 
both voiceless aspirates ("4 *t, *k4 *kh *kwh) 
and the corresponding voiced series (*b4, *d*" 
*g", *g*, *g**) or just the one of them, normally 
assumed to be the voiced aspirates. The positing 
of the series of the voiceless aspirates was based 
on evidence from Indo-Iranian and Greek, but 
their stops have also been explained as later and 
secondary developments in these languages. In 
view of the low frequency of the phoneme [b] in 
good etymological items of the proto-language, 
there is a general issue as to the overall validity of 
the traditional reconstruction of the stop system, 
the so-called Neogrammarian system (+ Neo- 
grammarians). Some linguists, starting mainly 
from typological considerations, overcome this 
problem by suggesting a ‘new look’ for the stop 
system of Indo-European, namely the glottalic 
stops (+ Glottalic Theory), whereby in the series 
of the voiced stops they reconstruct a series 
of so-called glottalics, normally being ejectives 
(i.e., instead of having 6 d g, the glottalic system 
shows the series (p‘) t‘ k‘), with the spot of 4 
being rare or even empty, as is the case in all lan- 
guages with glottalic stops, whereas the feature 
of aspiration remains optional, i.e., the aspirated 
series is allophonic. There was also a voiceless 
sibilant [s] with a voiced allophone [z] before 
voiced stops, e.g. Gk. misgo |mizgo] ‘mix’, prés- 
bus [ prézbus] ‘elder’, nasals and liquids, e.g. Gk. 
sménos [zménos| ‘swarm, flock’, etc. Depending 
on the phonological context, nasals and liquids 
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(and semivowels) may assume vocalic status, 
thus forming the so-called syllabic resonants 
(conventionally symbolized as m ny { { %) (> Syl- 
labic Consonants). The syllabics show a number 
of developments, and in combination with the 
laryngeals they may yield their long versions. 
Finally, in combinations with other consonants, 
the semivowels trigger a series of special changes 
(see 3.a. below and  Semivowels). 

[In addition to the syllabics, the vowel system 
consists of a five-vowel inventory with regular 
a. Some laryngealists maintain that the proto- 
language had only one basic vowel, e, which in 
combination with h, and A, produced the vow- 
els a and a, whereas / and u are, as we just saw, 
the vocalic versions of the semivowels y and w (a 
hypothesis first put forth by Saussure in 1879). 

PIE also had a series of + diphthongs, which 
are combinations of the three low vowels e a 
o with the two high vowels i and u (or rather, 
the two semivowels y and w): ef ai oj eu ay ou. 
As for the long diphthongs (é aj o{ éu ay ou), in 
the protolanguage these were very rare, but in 
later stages there appeared a series of long diph- 
thongs as a result of various phonological and/ 
or morphological processes, such as + contrac- 
tion, interaction with the laryngeals, or from the 
lengthened grade of vowels in the framework of 
ablaut. This process of generating long vowels 
and long diphthongs continued in the individual 
languages with varying effects and final out- 
comes for each language. 

The combined evidence from various lan- 
guages, mainly early Greek, Indo-Iranian and 
Balto-Slavic, points to a mobile pitch accent 
system for Indo-European (— Accentuation), a 
fact that had serious consequences as far as the 
vocalic alternations in the morpheme structure 
are concemed, namely the so-called > ablaut 
or apophony, an important morphophonologi- 
cal and derivational mechanism for both the 
protolanguage and the individual daughter 
languages. 


2.b. From Indo-European to Proto-Greek 

In the linguistic periodization of Greek, before 
the first written documents scholars usually posit 
a period of the langnage referred to as Prato- 
Greek. This state of the language is supposed 
to have been formed outside Greece before the 
Indo-European speakers (who were to be speak- 
ers of Greek) entered Greece, and dates to 2500- 


2000 BCE. In the early first millennium BCE, the 
language extended further a number of common 
innovations which appeared during the Proto- 
Greek period, but also developed a number of 
others which then characterize the Greek dia- 
lects and shape the language of the classical 
period (— Proto-Greek and Common Greek). 

Some of the hypothesized pertinent fea- 
tures of the phonology of Proto-Greek are the 
following: 


- the triple representation of the vocalized 
laryngeals with the short vowels é, d, 6, e.g. 
thétds ‘set, placed’, stdtds ‘stood’, détds ‘given’ 
from PIE *d'h,tés, *sth,tds, “dhgtds, respec- 
tively; 

— devoicing of voiced aspirates “hb”, *d', "g*, *g™* 
> ph, th, kh, k**, e.g. *bherd > Gk. phéra ‘bring’, 
Lat. ferd, Skt. bhardmi; *d'iimos ‘smoke’ > 
Gk. thumds ‘soul, breath’, Lat. firmus ‘smoke’, 
Skt. dhiima- ‘smoke’; “*weg"-/*wog > Gk 
(w)okhéo ‘carry’, (w)ékhos ‘carriage’, Lat. uehod 
‘carry’, Skt. vahati ‘id’; *g*e/on- ‘kill’ > Gk 
theind ‘kill’, phénos ‘killing’, -phontas (from 
-*g’tontas), as in Hom. andreiphdnteés ‘man- 
killing’; 

— change of intervocalic *s into aspiration and 
its eventual loss with or without contrac- 
tion of the resulting neighboring vowels, e.g. 
*"genesos > “génehos > géneos (Att. génous) 
‘race-gen. sg.’; 

~ loss of final stops, e.g. PIE *eb*eret 'brought-3 
sg. impf act.’ > Gk. éphere, *tod ‘this-neut.’ 
> Gk. té, Skt. tad; in Classical Greek the only 
consonant clusters allowed in this position 
are those that involve labial stop + s and velar 
stop + s, resulting synchronically to ps and ks 
(usually written with the special graphemes 
of the Greek alphabet ’ and &, respectively, 
although other conventions were also used 
(+ Alphabet, Origin of); 

— retention of IE labiovelars, also evidenced 
in Mycenaean (except after u and before y): 
ga-si-re-u /gasileus/ = basileus ‘king’, -ge 
/k¥e/ = te ‘and’ (enclitic) (but Myc. go-u-ko-ro, 
Attic boukdlos ‘shepherd’, Myc. zo-wo ‘alive’, 
from “g™y-, cf. Lat. uiuos), -phontds (from 
-“ghontds), as in Hom. andreiphontés ‘man- 
killing’ seen above, etc. 

- IE *m, *n, *y, “{*y and “w (in both their consa- 
nantal and the vocalic [= syllabic] outcomes) 
probably survived in Proto-Greek, but most 
likely “1 and *y had already developed into 
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a, e.g. “septm ‘seven’ > Gk. heptd, Lat. septem, 
Skt. sapid-; PIE *g*mitds ‘(having) come’ > Gk. 
batés, Lat. -ventus, Skt. gatd-; PIE “n-d'q“itom 
‘imperishable’ > Gk. d-phthiton, Skt. dksitam, 
etc. However, intervocalically *y was lost, e.g. 
“tréyes ‘three’ > Gk. trées (e.g. in the + Gor- 
tyn Law Code on Crete; + Cretan), and after 
contraction treis, whereas in initial position 
it turns into the aspiration h- (which is some- 
times lost afterwards), e.g. “yék"yt- ‘liver’ > 
Gk. hépnar, Lat. fecur, Skt. yakft, or becomes z-, 
as in “yugom ‘yoke’ > Gk. zugdn, Lat. iugum, 
Skt. yugd-, etc. The reason behind this double 
outcome of “y- in Greek remains obscure (see 
Sihler 1995:87-188, Giannakis 2011:166-169). 

— the ‘law of limitation’ (or ‘trisyllabicity law’) 
concerning the accent, stating that it falls only 
on the last three syllables of the word (or up 
to the fourth mora), with the precise place 
regulated by morphological and phonologi- 
ca] conditions (such as the length of vowel of 
the ultima), e.g. dmthropos ‘human being’, 
but gen. sg. anthropou (where the ultima is 
the long vowel /o:/ written -ou), pherdme- 
nos ‘being brought-mid. pres. ptc.’, cf Skt. 
bhdramanas ‘id... 

— Tecessive accent in verbs, e.g. 1 sg. pres. eimi 
‘go’, 1 pL émen (instead of *imén < PIE *imés), 
cf, Vedic Skt. émi — imds. 


2.c. Classical Greek 

The sound changes during Proto-Greek and Com- 
mon Greek as outlined above shaped a phone- 
mic system of Greek that was quite conservative 
in many ways but at the same time developed a 
number of distinctive Greek features. In addition 
to what was said above, Classical Greek shows 
a set of twelve vowels (compared to the ten 
vowels of PIE and Proto-Greek), five short and 
seven long vowels; in Attic, however, PIE *u(:) 
has been fronted to an [y(:)]. The long vowels 
[ex] and [9:] (written as <H> and <Q>) are inher- 
ited from the proto-language, whereas the two 
new vowels é€ and 6 (also designated with the 
symbols é or [e:| and 6 or [o0:]) are inner-Greek 
developments resulting from + compensatory 
lengthening, + monophthongization of the IE 
diphthongs “ef and “ow or — contraction (signi- 
fied with the graphemes <EI> and <OY> respec- 
tively, also called ‘spurious diphthongs’), Table 
2 below gives the reflexes of the PIE phonemic 
system into that of Classical Greek, 
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Table 2: The Classical Greek Phonemic System 


Stops p t k 
b d g 
ph th kh 

Nasals m n 

Liquids | Ir 

Sibilant s 

Vowels short: i e a o u (= [y]) 
long) J — € &@ 53 OG A(=[y:]) 


In addition, Classical Greek had the following 
set of short diphthongs: ei aj oi eu au ou, as well 
as the long diphthongs é aj 6j €u ay du, which in 
Greek were multiplied as a result of various pro- 
cesses, such as compensatory lengthening, etc. 


3. MORPHOPHONOLOGY 


3.a. Morpheme Structure 

The basic unit of lexical analysis in Indo-Euro- 
pean languages is the root, which is subject to 
certain well-defined phonological constraints. 
According to Benveniste (1935:147{f.), the basic 
shape of the root in IE is CeC (where C = any 
consonant, and e = the basic vowel of the root), 
i.e, a monosyllabic root with initial and final 
consonant. With various enlargements and addi- 
tions this basic root structure can assume differ- 
ent shapes as follows: 


CeC sCeC 
CeCC sCeCC 
CCeC sCCeC 
CCeCC sCCeCC 


In fact, these root shapes are the result of recon- 
struction on the basis of data from the attested 
languages, In terms of the Laryngeal Theory C 
can also equal a laryngeal, so that what seem 
to be vowel-initial roots are in reality roots that 
originally contained an initial laryngeal, e.g. the 
verb “es-ti ‘exists’ (Gk. esti, Skt. dsti, Lat. est, etc.) 
is in reality *h,es-ti, that is of the shape CeC; also 
CC is in fact in onset CR and in coda RC (where 
R = resonant). The specific phonotactics of the 
protolanguage lead to a number of restrictions 
as to the final shape morphemes assume (see 
Benveniste 1935:147-173 and ~ Root Structure 
(and Ablaut)). One obvious restriction of the 
root structure of IE is that no root can have 
more than three initial consonants, with the 
first always being s-, e.g. “strep- ‘make a noise’, 
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*‘spreig- ‘abound’, *strenk- ‘tight’, etc. However, 
these restrictions are subject to various adjust- 
ments by the phonotactics of Greek. For instance, 
sequences of the type spVA- metathesize to skVp- 
(V = vowel), e.g. PIE *spe/ok- ‘watch’ give in Greek 
items of the sort ske/op-, like sképtomai ‘look 
after, think’, skopé ‘see, watch’, skopds ‘watcher, 
guard’, etc., but Lat. speci6 ‘see, watch’, specto 
‘id.', Skt. spas- ‘see’ and OHG spehon ‘watcher’. 
A related issue here is the so-called ‘movable 
s-’: In many languages, certain words have an 
initial s-, but others deriving from the same root 
lack it. For instance, the items given above from 
root *sne/ok- also have s-less outcomes, like Skt. 
pd§yati 'sees’, Such are also the cases of Gk. stégo 
‘cover’, stégé and stégos ‘roof’, but also tégos 
‘roof’ (cf. Lat. tego ‘cover’, toga ‘the toga’, etc.). 
Various explanations have been proposed (e.g., 
root enlargement, semantic differentiation, etc.), 
but none seems to be entirely satisfactory (see 
Southern 1999; > Movable s-). Clusters of nasal 
+ liquid show anaptyctic homorganic dental or 
labial, e.g. PIE *hgner- ‘man’, Gk. nom. sg. aner, 
gen. sg. andrds with d-anaptyxis, PIE “mytds 
(from the full-grade root *mer- ‘disappear’), Gk. 
brotds ‘mortal, human’ (where mr > br), dmbro- 
tos ‘immortal’, Lat. mortuus ‘mortal’, Skt. mytd- 
‘id.’. Greek (along with some other JE languages, 
such as Armenian and Phrygian) exhibits an 
initial short vowel (normally e, 0, a, but occa- 
sionally also others) in lexical items that seem 
to derive from roots with initial resonant (r, {, m, 
n, and less commonly w). These so-called pro- 
thetic vowels (+ Prothesis) have been variously 
explained, but one suggestion that has gained 
currency is initial laryngeal: Gk. dnoma ‘name’ 
vs. Lat. nomen and Skt. na@man- (PIE *(h3)nomn), 
Gk. eruthros ‘red’, Lat. ruber, Skt. rudhirds (PTE 
*(h, rud'rés), Gk. anér ‘man’, Skt. nara-, Welsh 
ner ‘hero’, Lat. Nerd (PIE *(Ag)ner-), Gk. elakhtis 
‘little’, Lat. /evis ‘light’, Skt. raghu-, Goth. leihts 
‘id.’ (PIE *(h, ing’). Among the changes in con- 
sonant clusters (+ Consonant Changes) in Greek 
are: deaspiration of the first of two aspirates 
(conventionally known as > Grassmann’s Law), 
aspiration adjustment (Bartholomae’s Law), 
+ metathesis, assimilation, simplification 
with simultaneous lengthening of the preced- 
ing vowel (+Compensatory Lenghthening), 
shortening of double consonants; - haplol- 
ogy, although this affects whole syllables, not 
just consonant-clusters, e.g. amphoreis and 
amphiphoreus ‘amphora’; special developments 
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of clusters of consonant + *y (yod): dh + y > s(s), 
e.g. PIE *médhyos > Gk. més(s)os, Lat. medius, 
Skt. mddhya- ‘middle’; k + y > ss/tt, e.g. sphulakyo 
> phuldsso/phuldttd ‘guard’, t + y > tt/ss, e.g. 
*melitya > Gk. mélitta/meélissa ‘bee’; d + y > z, e.g. 
PIE “dyéus ‘light’ > *Zéus > Gk. Zetis (by > Ost- 
hoff’s Law), Skt. dydus; g” + y > z, e.g. “nig*yo 
> Gk. nizo ‘wash’; p + y > pt, e.g. *klepyo > Gk. 
klépto ‘steal’, etc.; analogous outcomes were held 
by combinations of liquids and nasals (mainly r, 
/ and n) with y (for details, see + Semivowels); 
special developments in combinations of stop(s) 
+s and stop +s + stop (see Sihler 1995:196ff.). 

Some roots seem to behave like disyllabic 
root morphemes, the ‘second’ syllable being the 
result of the vocalization of laryngeals. Typically, 
these roots are of the shape CeRH (where R = 
resonant, H = laryngeal), such as *telh,-/*tleh,- 
/*tlhy- (= *t[-) ‘support’, which will give rise to 
items like Gk. tefamon ‘shield strap’, but also 
tlamdn ‘suffering’, aor. étla and perf. pass. ptc. 
tlatés; from root *temh,-/*tmeh,-/*tmh,- (= *tm-) 
‘cut’ we get Gk. témenos ‘piece of land cut off 
and assigned to a king or dedicated to a divinity, 
sacred precinct’, fmésis ‘cutting’, tméma ‘piece 
cut off’, perf. pass. ptc. tmétds, etc.; in these 
examples the result of the vocalized laryngeal 
is the vowel -a- in telamén and -e- in témenos, 
whereas in the other items the effect of the 
laryngeal is a lengthened vowel or a long syl- 
labic. Such roots are commonly referred to as set 
roots (a term derived from the grammatical tra- 
dition of ancient India and meaning ‘with i' (the 
Sanskrit reflex of the laryngeal here), as opposed 
to roots ‘without i-’ (ait roots) which contained 
no laryngeal). On the disyllabic roots see Sihler 
(1995:124-128). Another type of root fluctuates 
between CeRC and CReC (R = resonant), e.g. 
PIE *perk- or *prek- ‘ask’, as in Lith. pers&, OHG 
Jergon but Lat. precés ‘prayer’, or roots with final 
laryngeal, i.e., of the type CeRH/CReH/CRH, e.g. 
PIE *pleh,-/pelh,-/pth,- ‘fill’, as in Skt. pdri-man, 
Gk. pi-m-plé-mi, adj. plérés ‘full’, Skt. past parti- 
ciple pur-na ‘filled’. This peculiar ablaut pattern 
is known under the rubric of + Schwebeablaut 
(fluctuating ablaut) (see Anttila 1969, esp. 67-87 
with respect to Greek). 

The word structure of IE can be captured 
under the following formulaic representation: 
ROOT + AFFIX, where AFFIX can be a pre- 
fix, a suffix (= derivational and/or inflectional) 
or an infix, sometimes all three occurring in a 
single form, as in the following example: 1 sg. 
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impf. of the Greek verbal form eldmbanon ‘took, 
received’, which can be analyzed into the fol- 
lowing individual morphemes, e-/d-m-b-an-o-n, 
where e- = (prefixed) + augment, fab- = rut, -r- 
= infix (from original -n-), -an- = (derivational) 
suffix, -o- = (suffixed) thematic vowel, and -n = 
1 sg. secondary ending (from original *m). 
Finally, it should be added that there is a rich 
system of morphophonological variation in the 
grade of the morpheme vowel with important 
consequences for the overall structure of the 
language (+ Ablaut and > Root Structure (and 
Ablaut)). In this system accent seems to play a 
crucial role. These features of morpheme struc- 
ture of the parent language in one way or another 
have their impact on the morphophonologi- 
cal structure of Greek, especially in inflectional 
morphology, where accent and ablaut variation 
interact in a clear and systematic way (see 4.a. 
below). 


4. INFLECTION 


Both nominal and verbal morphology are char- 
acterized by well-defined formational and inflec- 
tional patterns with specific phonological and 
morphological features for each (— Inflectional 
Classes}. One fundamental distinction is that of 
athematic and thematic inflection: in the former 
the endings (of case for nouns, and personal 
endings for the verb) are affixed directly on 
the root or stem, whereas in the latter a ‘con- 
necting’ vowel, called ‘thematic vowel’, functions 
as the intermediary link between the root or 
stem and the endings (+ Thematic Vowel, Stem 
Formation), The athematic type is presumed 
to be older, but the thematic type too is old 
enough to be attributed to the period of PIE. 
Upon this basic distinction a number of forma- 
tive and inflectional types are built for both 
noun and verb. They are of varied date, with 
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the so-called root-formations considered among 
the oldest. 


4.a. Noun 

The grammatical categories associated with the 
noun and with nominal morphology are gender 
(masculine, feminine, neuter, probably reflect- 
ing an older distinction of animate vs. inani- 
mate), case (eight cases: nominative, accusative, 
dative, genitive, ablative, locative, instrumental 
and vocative; this is the ‘standard’ view, but vari- 
ous other cases have been proposed by scholars, 
which either seem to remain specific to certain 
languages or are mere peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual scholars), and number (singular, dual, 
plural). The table below gives a rough represen- 
tation of the case endings of the proto-language 
as a whole. However, in the individual daugh- 
ter languages there are specific developments 
which show greater or lesser differentiations 
from this scheme, due to language-specific pho- 
nological and/or morphological developments. 


Table 3: The PIE Case Endings 


Singular Dual Plural 

C-stems -e/o- C-stems -e/o- 
Nom. mf, -s/@ -S -hy -€S -€S 
Ace.mf. -m/-m so -m -hy -ns/-RS = -NS 
Voc.mf. -@ -O -hy es -eS 
NAV neut. -@ -m -e-hy -hy/-O-hy 
Gen. -es/-os/-s -s/-s(j)o ? -om -om 
Abl. -es/-0s/-s_ -et ? -b*as -om 
Dat. ~e{ -ef ? -b4os ~—-b4os 
Instr. -eh,/-h, -hy ? -bhj -ais 
Loc. -t/-B -{ ? -SUu -isu 


As far as the reflection of these endings in Greek 
is concerned, we have the following picture (Attic 
is taken as the standard for this evolution; see, 
among others, Rix 19927119; in the tables above 
and below, the sign @ signifies absence of ending): 


Table 4: Case Endings of Attic Greek 


C-stems -a-stems -o-stems 

Sg. Du. Pl, Sg. Du. PI Sg. Du. Pl. 

Nom.mf. -s/-@ -e -€S -€/-a -a -ai ss -OS - -al 
masc. -@s/-as 

Acc. mf. -n/-a-€ -s/-as -én/-an -@ -2S -on -6 -OUS 
Voc. mf. -O/-s -e -€S -é/-a -G -ai -€ -0 -oi 
NAVneut -@ -€ -a - - - -on -O -a 
Gen. -OS ~Oin -On -es/-as_ -ain -on -ou(G) -oin -On 
Dat. i -oin -si -@i/-ai —_-ain -ais -0 -oin -O18 
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As seen in the comparison of the two tables of 
case endings, the nominal inflectional system 
of Ancient Greek preserves a large amount of 
features from the one attributed to the IE proto- 
language. Yet through - case syncretism, three 
cases, namely ablative, instrumental and loca- 
tive, have disappeared as separate formal types, 
absorbed mainly by the genitive (the first) and 
the dative (the latter two), surviving only in cer- 
tain cases in relic form, mainly in adverbial func- 
tion. Mycenaean and Homeric Greek still attest 
the instrumental form, e.g. Myc. instr. pl. po-pe 
/pop-phi/ (< Proto-Greek “pod-phi < PIE *pod- 
br?) ‘by feet’, Hom. instr. pl. nadphi ‘with ships’, 
iphi ‘with might’, whereas some vestiges of the 
old ablative and locative may still be found in 
Mycenaean. Yet in Homeric Greek, the ending 
-phi has also assumed the functions of the loca- 
tive, the ablative and the dative, in addition to 
that of the instrumental. 

The classification of the nominal inflection of 
Ancient Greek in three declensions reflects the 
very analytical system of TE (see Schwyzer 1936). 
The first declension comprises two types of old 
athematic declensions, both of IE provenance 
and ending in “A 2: (a) nouns (mainly feminines) 
in non-ablauting suffix -d (from *-eh,), e.g. toma, 
gen -ds (Attic tomé, -és) ‘a cutting’, and (b) nouns 
of the type moira, gen. moirds ‘portion, share’ 
(from *mor-ja with -i- + epenthesis), with alter- 
nation between -d- in the strong and -a- in the 
weak cases. This second type seems to continue 
an ablauting suffix *ia-/-(a- (i.e., IE “-ihg-/-fehp-), 
best-known as the devi-type, from Vedic Sanskrit 
devi ‘goddess’, gen. sg. devyas (i.e, IE *déiyiha-/ 
diujéh,-). In the second declension we have 
thematic nouns (and adjectives) of all three 
genders in -o-, continuing the same Indo-Euro- 
pean nominal class, e.g, dukos ‘wolf’ (masc.), 
hodds ‘way, road’ (fem.) and déndron ‘tree’ 
(neut.). The third declension comprises the 
polymorphous athematic formations of the 
proto-language, such as stems in -i- (pdlis ‘city’), 
-u- (dris ‘oak’), diphthongal stems in -eu-, -au-, 
-au- (Zeus ‘Zeus’, nais ‘ship’, boils ‘cow, ox’), 
root-nouns (pois ‘foot’), and a large number of 
other consonant-stem formations with one or 
more suffixes, among them r/n-stems (hépar, 
gen. hépatos ‘liver’, r-stems (pater, gen. patrés 
father’), n-stems (poimen, gen. poiménos ‘shep- 
herd’, dkmon, gen. -onos ‘anvil’), s-stems (génos 
‘race’), etc, A characteristic feature of this declen- 
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sional type is the role of the accent and ablaut 
alternations, a fact that helps us distinguish a 
number of subtypes, depending on whether the 
accent falls on the root, the suffix or the ending, 
or moves from place to place. Thus, with due 
allowance for many deviations from the general 
patterns outlined below but also of the relevant 
terminology used, we have the following rough 
picture: 


a. Acrostatic (or acrodynamic): fixed accent on 
the root, e/o or é/e ablaut in the root and 
zero-grade on the unaccented suffix and end- 
ing, such as i-stems, e.g. polis, gen. -ios ‘city’, 
u-stems, e.g. gonu, gen. gounds ‘knee’, r/n- 
stems, e.g. hépar, gen. hépatos ‘liver’ (hetero- 
clitic, see below). 

b. Proterokinetic (or proterodynamic): accented 
e-grade root in the strong cases, accented 
e-grade suffix and zero-grade root in the 
weak cases, such as u-stem nouns and adjec- 
tives, e.g. hédus, gen. -éos ‘sweet’ or s-stem 
nouns of the type génos, gen. -eos/-nus ‘race, 
birth’. 

c. Hysterokinetic (or hysterodynamic): alterna- 
tion between accented e-grade sufhx in the 
strong cases and accented endings in the 
weak cases, such as r-stems, e.g. pater, gen. 
patrés ‘father’, n-stems, e.g. limén, gen. -énos 
‘harbor, and s-stems, e.g. adj. eugenés, gen. 
-olis ‘noble’. 

d. Amphikinetic (or umphidynamic): accented 
e-grade root and o-grade suffix in strong 
cases, accented endings in the weak cases, 
such as r-stem agent nouns, e.g. genétor, 
gen, -oros ‘begetter, ancestor’, n-stems like 
dkmon, gen. -onos ‘anvil’, u-stems like dmés, 
gen. dmdds ‘slave’, s-stems like éds, gen. éoits 
‘morning’. For details see Beekes (1985); also 
Rau (2010:180). 


Heteroclitic nouns: A number of r/n-stem nouns, 
known as > heteroclitics, show a characteristic 
stem alternation in which a different consonant 
is used in the suffix within the declensional 
paradigm between strong and weak cases, e.g. 
Gk. Audor ‘water’, gen. hudatos, Hitt. watar, gen. 
witenas (from IE *ndd-r/*uéd-n-), Gk. hépar, 
gen. Aépates ‘liver’, Lat. iecur, gen. iecinis (and 
iocineris), Skt. ydkrt, gen. yaknds (IE *yékv- 
1/*yek*-n-), Hitt. eshar ‘blood’, gen. ishanas (cf. 
Gk. ikhor ‘gods’ blood’, but not heteroclitic), 
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etc. This is an inheritance from PIE and is very 
productive in the Anatolian branch of Indo- 
European languages, whereas in Greek the *-n- 
was reshaped into -at-, hence the forms in -atos 
above. 


4.b, Adjectives 

The inherited three-gender distinction between 
masculine, feminine and neuter is well reflected 
in Ancient Greek. Formally, the adjectives fol- 
low the formative and inflectional pattern of 
nouns from which their main difference is gen- 
der agreement. Thus we have consonant stems: 
the sole root-stem mégas ‘great’ (from “megh,-, 
cf. Skt. ma@hi-), s-stems eugenés ‘of noble birth’, 
n-stems mélas ‘black’, séphrén, epic sadphran 
‘ofsound mind’; vowel stems in -z (hédiis ‘sweet’), 
rarely in -i ({dris ‘knowing’, from zero-grade *wid- 
of the root “woid- ‘know’, trdéphis ‘well-fed’), and 
the more common adjectives in -o- (kalds ‘beau- 
tiful’, etc.). Comparison is expressed by means 
of special suffixes, some of which are old and 
inherited from PIE, others being innovations of 
Greek. Thus, for the comparative form the suf- 
fix “jes-/*jos-/*-is and for the superlative the 
suffix *isto-/*-iste- are employed. Another suf- 
fix, which is more productive, is -tero- for the 
comparative and -tato- for the superlative (the 
suffix -tato- is a Greek innovation); this suffix 
is also used in Indo-Iranian, e.g. Vedic Sanskrit 
-tara- and superlative -tama- (from ™“tmmo), 
perhaps reflecting a common innovation of 
the two branches. As in other languages, Greek 
too has a number of irregular (or suppletive) 
forms for the comparative and superlative, e.g. 
agathos/ameinon/dristos ‘good’, also agathds/ 
beltion/béltistos ‘noble’, kakés/kheiron/kheiristos 
‘bad’, and a few more. 


4.c. Pronominal System 

The pronominal system is, as usual, quite com- 
plicated. The proto-language made a distinc- 
tion between personal, interrogative, indefinite, 
demonstrative and relative pronouns, all of 
which are attested in Greek. Greek also has 
reflexive and possessive pronouns which go back 
to PIE prototypes. A core of inherited forms is 
attested in Greek along with some enlargements 
with various enclitic particles. Thus: 1st pers. 
sg. egd, acc. sg. emé (PIE *h,égoh, *h,mé), 2nd 
pers. sg. tu, Att. sz (*tth2); 1n the plural we have 
forms like ist pers. Dor. hamés (*(H)ns-mes), Att. 
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hémeis, 2nd pl. Lesb. ummes (with ~ psilosis) 
Att. humedis (*(H)us-mes); the dual forms as seen 
in Att. 76, ndin, spho, sphéin are of uncertain 
origin (but see Katz 2003); interrogative and 
indefinite coincide, the differentiating feature 
being the accent (tonic vs. atonic, respectively): 
tis, ti (interrogative), tis, ti (indefinite), from 
PIE *k“ts, “kid; demonstrative ho, hé, to (PIE 
*so, “sehtz, *tod); relative hos, hé, ho (PIE *Hiés, 
*Hiéh2, *Hidd, where H = laryngeal); reflexive 
Homeric and Attic acc. sg. ké (*sue), gen. sg. 
Hom. féo, Att. hod (*sue-sa), dat. sg. hoi ( *suoi); 
in the plural and dual special forms are used: 
sphi-/sphe-, reflecting a prototype “se-b"/*s-b'-, 
but still remaining of obscure origin; the pos- 
sessive pronoun reflects a combination of the 
personal pronoun with a sufhix “-o-/"-eh2- (later 
also *-tero-/*-ehg-): 1 sg. emds, 2 sg. sds (Ionic, 
Attic), teds (Doric), etc. Greek innovates in many 
ways in forming new types of pronouns by vari- 
ous combinations of traditional material, such as 
the creation of the deictics howitos, hauté, toato 
‘this one’, Adde ‘id.’ and (e)keinos ‘that' from 
sequences of demonstrative plus some deictic 
particle; another innovation is the reinterpreta- 
tion of the demonstrative ho, fé, t6 as a definite 
article, something that occurs in many other 


languages. 


4.d. Numerals 

Numerals in general belong to the basic vocabu- 
lary of the language and as such tend to show 
high resistance to change. This general rule 
applies to the Greek numerals. as well. Greek 
preserves many characteristics of the original 
state of the protolanguage on both form and 
declensional pattern (+ Numerals). Of these, 
‘one’, in part ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘four’ are inflected, 
the rest are indeclinable. However, there are 
also a number of secondary developments in 
the different IE languages, including Greek, 
but as a whole the following table shows the 
basic forms for numerals 1-10 and 100 in Greek, 
Latin, Sanskrit and the reconstructed forms 
of PIE: 
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Table 5: Numerals 
Greek Latin Sanskrit PIE 
'  hets, hén tmnus éka- *sem- and “oi- 
‘2’ — dio duo dva(u)  *duuo- 
‘3’ treis, — frés trayas *treyes 
trées 
‘4’ téttares quattuor catvaras *k*etudr 
‘s' pénte  quinque pdfica ‘“penkwe 
‘6’ héx sex sat *s(u)eks 
‘7’ heptéd septem saptéd ‘*septrp 
' okté ~— acto asta(u) *okté 
‘9s’ 5s ennéa = novem  nava *(h, Jnéun 
‘a’ déka decem ddésa *dekm 
'400' hekatén centum satdm “(d)kmtém 
*(sm-)kmtém 
(Greek) 


The numeral ‘one’ seems to have two sources, 
namely PIE “sem-, which gives the number in 
many IE languages, like Gk. heis, hén, etc., and 
*oi- from which the Sanskrit word éka- derives 
(with the addition of the enlargement -ka-), cf. 
also Gk. oiné ‘one-spot’ (on dice), ofos ‘alone’, 
Lat. wnus ‘one’, etc.; Gk. ‘4’, in Lesbian has the 
farm pés(s)ures, Boeot. péttares, Hom. pisures; 
similarly with ‘5’, which in Aeolic is pémpe, 
where the outcome of IE *k¥ > p even though 
a front vowel follows (- Labiovelars); Gk. héx 
derives from the form of the root *sueks, whereas 
the Sanskrit form is based on the allomorph 
*seks; Gk. '9' seems to point to a laryngeal-initial 
root; as for ‘100’, the Greek form shows a prefixed 
he- which seems to derive from the zero-grade 
root for ‘iv’ (*smm-), thus referring to a unit of 
‘100°. Decads are compounds consisting of the 
units with an element -konta (presumably from 
*komthy), e.g. tridkonta '30', tettardkonta ‘40’, 
pentekonta ‘so', hexekonta ‘60’, hebdomékonta 
'70', agdoekonta or Dor. ogddkonta ‘80’ and Hom. 
ennekonta, Att. ennenékonta ‘go’; ‘20' is in Dor. 
wikati, but commonly e/kosi, Hom. eefkosi (from 
*wikmtihy), see Skt. vimsati-, Lat. vigintt (the 
latter with difficulties), The hundreds are adjec- 
tival formations containing an element -kdsioi, 
Dor. -kdtioi (from *-Amtiyo-), e.g. diakésioi ‘200’, 
triakdsioi ‘300' (with analogical -a-), tefrakdsioi 
‘400’, pentekdsioi ‘500’, hexakdsioi ‘6o0', heptako- 
siai '700', oktakdsiai ‘800’, en(w)akdsioi ‘goo'. For 
‘1000’ Greek uses Ahedlioi (with varying dialect 
spellings), which is based on PIE “g*esi(-i-)o-, 
cf. also Skt. sahdsra- (from “sm- “g*eslo- ‘one 
thousand’), and even Lat. mille (supposedly from 
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*smih, ‘one’ plus *g*slihg or *smih, *g*esli). Ordi- 
nals are adjectives formed from the cardinals by 
the addition of two different suffixes (both of IE 
origin): *-h,6- for hébdomos (PIE *septm-hyds) 
and dgdoos (PIE *(h)okth3w-h,ds), and *-t6- for 
the rest: tritos 'grd’, tétartos ‘ath’, pémptos ‘5th’ 
(from PIE *prk¥-tds, but with e from pénte), 
héktos ‘6th’ (from PIE *suk-tdés, again with e from 
héx): '5th’ and ‘6th’ may have functioned as the 
model for the rest of the Greek ordinals in -to-, 
with this suffix taking the place of *-h2d-, see 
Rix (1991172); énatos ‘gth’, dékatos ‘oth’, and so 
forth with the higher numbers; ‘1st’ and ‘2nd’ are 
exceptional and are formed from different bases, 
protos and deiiteros, respectively, something that 
is common also with other IE languages (e.g. Lat. 
anus but primus and duo but secundus, or Go. 
ains but frumists and bwai but anpar). 

For a detailed discussion of the Indo-European 
numerals, see Szemerényi (1960), Gvozdanovic 
(1992), for Greek in particular pp. 369-388, and 
Sihler (1995:403-438). 


5. THE VERBAL SYSTEM 


The grammatical categories of the PIE verb are 
aspect (perfective/imperfective or perhaps even- 
tive/stative), tense (present/non-present), mood 
(indicative, subjunctive, optative, imperative), 
and voice/dijathesis (active/middle); further- 
more, the verbal morphology makes distinc- 
tions in number (singular, plural, dual), person 
(first, second, third), whereas its inflection dis- 
tinguishes between athematic and thematic 
conjugational types, along with a number of 
subcategorizations within each of these types. 
Greek preserves quite accurately this picture, 
but a number of innovations have taken place, 
such as the formation of a distinct future tense, 
a future and an aorist passive, the reduction 
of the dual forms, and others; it also preserves 
certain features that are either pan-IE (e.g. end- 
ings, + reduplication, etc.) or specific to certain 
branches, such as the + augment. 


5.a. Stem Formation 

For stem formation a number of mechanisms are 
employed, such as root ablaut, affixation (vari- 
ous suffixes, nasal-infixation, reduplication), 
and (rarely) composition (+ Compounding), 
All these formative processes are of IE prov- 
enance, while Greek enriches this inheritance by 
creating a large number of new morphological 
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types. Thus for the present stem we have: ath- 
ematic root presents like phami ‘say’, redupl. 
pres. tithémi ‘put, place’ (+ Reduplicated Pres- 
ents), nasal-infix pitnémi ‘spread out’; the the- 
matic formations are more numerous, including 
root presents like phéro ‘carry’, redupl. pres. like 
pipto ‘fall’, causatives in -éye/o- (e.g. phoréo ‘carry 
constantly, wear’), iteratives in -(i)ske/o- like 
basko ‘go’ (especially common in the imperfects 
of East Ionic, e.g. phetgeskon ‘I was fleeing’), 
deverbal and denominal formations in -ye/o- like 
elpizo ‘hope’ (cf. noun elpid-os (gen.)), phuldssd/ 
phuldtto ‘guard’ (noun gen. philak-os ‘guard’) 
(+ Denominal Verbs; + Deverbative Verbs), also 
seen in the + contract verbs, e.g. phildo ‘love’ 
(adj. philos ‘beloved’), timdé ‘honor (noun tina), 
etc., and the productive class in -izd and -dz6, 
-afné and -tind. In the aorist, we have root aor- 
ists like éstan ‘stood’, redupl. thematic aorists 
like épephnon ‘killed’, eipon ‘said’ (from *(e)-we- 
ikv-om < *(e)-we-wk’-om, with w-i- < w-w- by 
dissimilation, with zero-grade of the root *wek~-; 
cf. Skt. (4)vocam), and égagon ‘led’, and the very 
productive s-aorists, e.g. édeixa ‘showed, pointed 
out’, élusa ‘loosed’, etc.; also rarely a ka-aorist 
(e.g. éthéka ‘placed’) (-+ Aorist Formation). For 
the perfect, finally, reduplication and o-vocalism 
(in the singular alternating with zero-grade root 
in the plural, but later the -o- was generalized) 
are the two main characteristics; Greek also 
developed a ka-perfect (of obscure origin, also 
seen in some aorists, see above), e.g. téthnéka 
‘Iam dead’, léfuka ‘I have loosened’, héstéka ‘I 
have stood’, kekhdréka ‘I have departed’, etc. 


5.b. The System of Tense and Aspect 

Ancient Greek has inherited from PIE the basic 
aspectual distinction between imperfective 
and perfective stem formation. The former was 
the basis for the formation of the present stem 
(including the imperfect tense as well), the lat- 
ter was the basis [or the aorist; a third stem form 
was the stative (or resultative) which gave the 
forms of the perfect (along with the pluperfect; 
+ Perfect, Formation of). Between the stative 
and the medio-passive, there seems to be a rela- 
tionship both semantic and formal: they both 
have stative meaning and employ a set of similar 
endings. Despite the many attempts to delineate 
this relationship, the whole matter is still with- 
out a clear and definitive answer. It seems that 
we have both lexical aspect and morphological 
aspect (+ Aspect (and Tense)). A good indica- 


tion for lexical aspect is provided by suppletive 
verbs, e.g. pres. Aordd ‘I am seeing’, aor. eidon 
‘I saw’, perf. dpopa ‘I have seen’; phéro : enenkein 
(aor. inf.) : enénokha ‘carry’; [égé ; efpon : efréka 
‘say’, etc., expressing the imperfective, the per- 
fective and the stative meaning of the paradigm, 
respectively. Such suppletive verbs occur in all 
IE languages, and Greek numbers a good pool of 
them (see Kdlligan 2007; + Suppletion). 

In the early stages of IE, time was expressed 
lexically, but from early on this category was 
morphologized. Along with the aspectual distinc- 
tions, Ancient Greek makes a temporal distinc- 
tion as well, namely between past imperfective 
(imperfect tense), past perfective (aorist), past 
perfect (pluperfect), present imperfective (pres- 
ent tense); the perfect continues to express the 
result of past action in the present (hence some- 
times the term ‘present perfect’); Greek also devel- 
ops a future tense out of older modal formations 
(e.g. subjunctive, volitional or — desiderative 
forms, etc.), while later on there also develops 
a future perfect tense from the perfect stem, 
especially in the middle. Pluperfect and future 
perfect show synthetic and periphrastic forms. 
For a general survey of the prehistory of the ver- 
bal system of Indo-European and of Greek, see, 
among others, Watkins (19691—68 and 119-131), 
Sihler (1995:442ff.), and Giannakis (1997:21-34). 

As for the morphophonemic distribution of 
ablaut in the formation of these stems, as a 
general rule the e-grade was associated with 
the present stem, the zero-grade with the aorist 
(especially the so-called second aorist), and the 
o-grade with the perfect, as exemplified by the 
verbs ‘to see’ and ‘to leave’: pres. dérk-omai, aor. 
é-drak-on (-ra- from -y-), perf. dé-dork-a, and pres. 
leip-d, aor. é-lip-on, perf. (é-loip-a. The e- of the 
aorist is the augment, originally a deictic particle 
denoting past time (or factuality?), which was 
later grammaticalized and used in the indicative 
forms of the past, although in early Greek this 
was optional; in addition to the o-grade root, the 
perfect stem also employs reduplication. How- 
ever, this is only a general tendency, whereas in 
reality a number of other processes are also used 
in the formation of the verb stems (see 5.a.). Per- 
haps not from the very beginning, but from quite 
early on, the proto-language also made tempo- 
ral distinctions. This was effected by means of 
the personal endings and/or other ways, e.g. 
the augment. On a sychronic level, the personal 
endings of the verb signal person, number, mood, 
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voice and tense: the so-called primary endings 
-mi, -si, -ti, -nti which are used to denote present 
are normally characterized by the presence of a 
final -i, which is absent from the secondary end- 
ings, i.e,, the non-present-tense endings -m, -s, -£, 
-nt (the latter are presumed to be older): 


Table 6: Active Endings 


Primary Secondary 
PIE Greek PIE Greek 
isg. “mi/-oh, -mi/-6 =m/-m — -a/-n 
25g. *-si -Si *s -S 
38g. *-ti -ti/-si(with  *t -@ 
ti>si) 
ipl. “mes -mes (Dor.), “men -mien 
-men 
2pl. “te -te “te -te 
3 pl. *nti/-nti -ati/-nti/-(n)si “-nt/-nt = -un/-n 


As mentioned earlier, the inflectional paradigm 
of the verb of the proto-language and of Greek 
distinguishes two types, namely the athematic 
conjugation, in which the personal endings are 
affixed directly to the root or stem and believed 
to be older, and the younger thematic type, in 
which the personal endings are connected to 
the root or stem with the intervention of the 
thematic vowel -e- or -o-, e.g. athematic es-mi 
‘lam’, té-thé-mi'| place’ vs. thematic 1 pl. phér-o- 
men ‘we carry’, 2 pl. phér-e-te. In the table above, 
the 1 sg. ending is -mi for the athematic and -6 
(from *-ohz) for the thematic type (the -o- is the 
thematic vowel and the -Ay the person marker). 
Greek inherited from PIE the middle voice, for 
which a set of special endings is used, again on 
the basis of the fundamental distinction of pri- 
mary vs. secondary: 


Table 7: Middle Endings 


Primary Secondary 
PIE Greek PIE Greek 
isp. “A,ai -mai *fga(?) -man 
(Att.-Ion. 
-mén) 
28g. “soi -sai/-sai_*-so -SO 
35g. *-tol -toi/-tai *-to -to 
1pL “imesd*h, -mestha *-med*h, -metha 
2pl. *d'ue -sthe *dhue —-sthe 
3pl. “ntoi/-ntoi -atai/-  *nto/-nto -ato/-nto 
ntoi/-ntai 
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As seen in the above table, Greek innovates in 
the 1 sg. of both primary and secondary endings, 
where the -m- is carried over from the active end- 
ings, whereas in the 3 sg. -toi and 3 pl. -ntoi are 
attested in Mycenaean and Arcado-Cypriot, e.g. 
Myc. e-u-ke-to = /euk®etoi/, Att. ekhetai ‘prays, 
makes a vow, Cypr. keitoi = Att. keitai ‘lies’; the 
-ai has been generalized in other dialects from 
the 1 sg. -mai; the 2 pl. -sthe is an innovation of 
Greek as well. 


5.c. Moods 

In addition to the indicative, Greek inherited 
from PIE, both in form and function, the sub- 
junctive, the optative and the imperative. The 
subjunctive is formed by affixing (mainly the pri- 
mary) endings to the thematic vowel *e/o- and 
from the invariant e-grade verbal stem, thus giv- 
ing short-vowel subjunctives for the athematic 
and long-vowel subjunctives for the thematic 
verbs, e.g. Hom. 1 pl subj. fomen ‘let us go’ (cf. 
indic. imen ‘we go'), idomen ‘we shall see’ (cf. 
indic. idmen ‘we know’), phthietai ‘shall disap- 
pear (cf. aor. indic. éphthito), and thematic 1 sg. 
phéro ‘| shall carry’ (< *b*ér-o-ohz), 2 sg. phéréis 
(< *b'ér-e-esi) 1 pl. phéromen (< *b*ér-o-amies), 
2 pl. phéréte (< *b*ér-e-ete), etc. 

For the optative, the suffix *jeh,-/ih,- was 
added to the verbal stem, and for most athematic 
verbs alternated between accented e-grade suf- 
fix in the singular and accented endings in the 
plural, seen, for instance, in Gk. 3 sg. efé ‘may he 
be’, 3 pl. efen ‘may they be’ (from “h,sjéh,t and 
*h,sih,ént, respectively). For the thematic verbs, 
the zero-grade optative suffix was added to the 
a-grade thematic vowel, producing forms like 
phéroimi, phérois, phéroi, etc. (from *b*éro-ih,mi, 
*béro-ih,s, *b'éro-ih,t) (an older form of ending 
in the 1 sg, was secondary -aia < *oih,m, seen in 
Arc. exelaunoia ‘1 would drive out’, but later on it 
was replaced by -oimi). See Rau (2010186-187). 

As for the imperative, Greek has 2 sg. and 
3 sg. forms for the present, the aorist and the 
perfect in both active and medio-passive. The 
2 sg. seems to be represented by just the thematic 
stem of the verb, e.g. phére ‘carry!’, lége 'speak!' 
(cf. Skt. badra, Lat. lege), whereas in the plural 
it employs the same form as the indicative, e.g. 
phérete, légete, etc., and for the athematic verbs 
the IE ending *-d“i is represented by -thi, as in /thi 
‘gol’, isthi ‘know!’ (corresponding to Skt. éhé, vid- 
ahi). There are, however, other imperative forms, 
most of which seem to be Greek innovations. 
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Injunctive: In some JE languages there occurs 
a verbal form that employs secondary endings 
but lacks an augment and is time-indifferent; it 
makes only aspectual reference. This form, which 
is known as the injunctive, is particularly com- 
mon in early Vedic, where it has a special usage 
in mythological contexts and with reference to 
eternal truths, while in negations the negative 
particle md is used. Vestiges of this form seem to 
survive in other IE languages; some augmentless 
aorists of Homeric and archaic hymnal poetry of 
Greek may be a distant echo of this old verbal 
form (see Pelliccia 1985, West 1989). 


5.d, Nominal Forms of the Verb 

Participles, infinitives, verbal nouns and adjec- 
tives are all nominal forms of the verb and all 
go back to PIE. Greek inherited all of them and 
developed them further. Participles are formed 
on more or less all verbal stems (present, aor- 
ist, perfect, in addition to the future) and in all 
voices (active, middle and passive); the suffixes 
are commonly “-nt- for the active, *-mf,nv- for 
the middle and *os-/-us- for the perfect. The 
inflection of the participle is basically the same 
as the nominal ones, i.e., nom. sg. masc. phérén 
(stem phéront-), gen. phéroritos (act. pres.), etc., 
pherdmenos, gen. pheroménou (middle pres.), 
etc., and eidés ‘knowing’ (stem eidot-), gen. eidd- 
tos (perf.); Mycenaean attests the older type 
a-ra-ru-wo-a fararwoha/ (= Att.-lon. aréréta 
‘joined together’), but the t-paradigm was gener- 
alized early on. The most common past passive 
participle suffix is -té- (from PIE *-td-) added to 
the zero-grade root, seen in verbal adjectives like 
thetds ‘set, placed’, dotds ‘given’, statos ‘stood’, 
phatos ‘said’, etc. (cf. Skt. Aitd- ‘set, placed’, data- 
‘given’, sthitd- ‘stood’, Lat. datus ‘given’, status 
‘stood’, tentus ‘spread’, etc.). Although different 
lE languages employ a large number of infini- 
tival forms, no single type seems to be attributed 
to the proto-language; normally, they reflect 
nominal case forms, such as accusative, dative, 
locative, directive, etc. Indicative of this variety 
is that Sanskrit alone attests as many as thirty- 
five different formations (see Jeffers 1972). In 
Greek the most common type is the thematic 
infinitive in -ein (from *-ehen < *-es-en), reflect- 
ing an old locative of an s-stem noun, Greek 
has inherited from PIE a large number of ver- 
bal nouns, such as nomina agentis in -tor/-toros 
(rhétor ‘orator’) and -tér (e.g. dotér ‘giver’, rhétér 
‘speaker’, etc.), abstract nouns in -¢i- and its 
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outcome -si- (e.g. pistis ‘faith, trust’, basis ‘step’) 
and -ma/-matos (from *-men-), e.g, potéma, gen. 
poiématos ‘poem', etc. 


G. SYNTAX 


By all counts, PIE was an SOV language, although 
much flexibility is observed. Being an SOV lan- 
guage has some other consequences as far as the 
syntactic organization of the language is con- 
cerned. First of all, the language is characterized 
by postpositions (e.g. Lat. mécurn ‘with me’, qui- 
buscum ‘with whom’, etc.), seen in preposition 
anastrophe of Greek, very common in Homer, 
e.g, touton peri ‘about these things’, ommdton 
apo ‘from the eyes’, makhei éni ‘in the fight’ 
(+ Prepositions in Homer); a nominal phrase of 
the type Adjective + Noun, e.g. glaukdpis Athéné 
‘grey-eyed Athena’, dkus Akhilleus ‘fast-footed 
Achilles’, and Genitive + Head, e.g. Dids (gen.) 
d' eteleieta boule (nom.) ‘and Zeus’ will was ful- 
filled’ (fl. 1.5), Létotis kai Dids huids ‘the son of 
Leto and Zeus’ (//. 1.9), but also a mixed order as 
in muthon rhétér' (Gen.+Head) émenai préktéra 
te érgon (Head+Gen.) ‘to be speaker of words 
anc doer of deeds’ (said of the epic hero in U1. 
9.443); in nominal phrases we also have the 
characteristic agreement on gender, case and 
number between the Adjective and the quali- 
fied Noun, e.g. polldas (adj.acc.pl.fem.)... psukhas 
(acc.pl.fem.)...Aérdon (gen.pl.) ‘many souls of 
heroes’ (//. 1.3-4), etc. (+ Word Order). 

Another pertinent syntactic feature of PIE (in 
agreement with its basic word order) is that in 
the complex sentence the relative clause came 
first followed by the main clause (RC-MC); the 
consequence of this order was that the verb of 
the MC was unaccented, while that of the RC 
bore the primary accent of the sentence com- 
plex. For instance, Gk. Adn hoi theoi philotsin 
(RC), apothnéiskei néos (MC) ‘who the gods 
love dies young’, or from Vedic Sanskrit yo jatd 
evd prathamé mdnasvan devo devan krdtuna 
parydbhisat (RC) ...sd,jandsa, Indrah (MC) ‘The 
chief wise god who as soon as bom surpassed the 
gods in power, ... he, O men, is Indra’. Cf. also an 
archaic example from the inscription on Nestor’s 
Cup, where we read: HOZ A’ A<N> TOAE ITIEZI : 
NOTEPI[O] : AYTIKA KENON {N} | HIMEPOZ 
HAIPEZE] : KAAAIZTE[PA]NO : A®POAITEZ 
(... Ads d’a<n> to(u)de piési : potéri[o(u)] : autika 
keinon {n} | himeros hairései : kalliste[phd]nau : 
Aphrodités) ‘... whoever drinks from this (cup) 
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will immediately be seized by the desire of 
fair-crowned Aphrodite’ (taken from the entry 
-+ Nestor's Cup). 

The relative clause was of two types, attribu- 
tive (introduced by the relative pronoun “k*/- 
/*k*o-) and appositive (introduced by the 
pronoun *Hio-); allegedly, there were no con- 
junctions to introduce hypotactic sentences; 
this was done only by the relative clause, the 
secondary clause par excellence. Syntactic fea- 
tures of the protolanguage can be detected in 
nominal compounds, especially the syntac- 
tic compounds, since the constituent parts of 
compounds tended to reflect earlier syntactic 
structures of the language, e.g. Gk. adj. pasidélos 
‘apparent to all’, subotés ‘swineherd’, Lat. signi- 
fer ‘standard-bearer’, Skt. pathi-ky-t ‘path maker’ 
(cf. the partly etymological cognate Lat. ponti- 
fex ‘bridge-maker’), etc., where the constituent 
order of the compounds is OV, agreeing with the 
unmarked word order of the protolanguage. 

The action, state or event could be expressed 
by the so-called absolute construction, a kind 
of syntactic backgrounding, consisting of an 
oblique nominal case accompanied by a par- 
ticiple, e.g. druds pesotisés pds aner xuletietai 
‘once a tree is down, every man wants to collect 
wood’ (Ancient Greek proverb). Greek uses the 
genitive in this construction (+ Genitive Abso- 
lute}, whereas different cases are used in the 
different [E languages (the ablative in Latin, 
the locative in Sanskrit, and the dative in Old 
Slavic or Gothic; for a recent treatment, see 
Ruppel 2013). Another syntactic feature of Greek 
of Indo-European provenance is the phenom- 
enon of ‘conjunction reduction’, whereby in a 
string of coordinated constructions, sentences 
or clauses a specific feature is explicitly stated 
the first time it occurs whereas in its subsequent 
occurrences it is reduced to the basic unmarked 
form. This rule applies to grammatical features, 
such as tense, mood, case, number, etc. (see Kip- 
arsky 1968; + Conjunction Reduction). Finally, 
another inherited feature of Greek syntax is the 
use of singular verb with neuter plural subject 
in a collective sense, e.g, ta zdia (nom.pl.neut.) 
trékhei (3sg.) ‘the animals run’. From the rich 
bibliography on Greek syntax, see, among oth- 
ers, Delbriick (1879), Wackernagel (1920) (on the 
latter cf. also Langslow 2009), Schwyzer (1950), 
Rijksbaron (2002), and Meier-Briigger (1992:95ff. 
and 2003:238-276 = 2010:374—412, this part writ- 
ten by Matthias Fritz). 
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7. LEXICON AND LEXICAL SEMANTICS 


The lexicon is the window to the understand- 
ing of the realia of a linguistic community, as 
well as for reconstructing social and cultural 
elements of its prehistoric past. A period of more 
than two centuries of systematic study of the 
IE lexicon gives us a relatively good picture of 
both the PIE linguistic community and of that of 
early Greece. Important institutions such as reli- 
gion, social organization, family structure and 
related terminology, legal institutions, poetic 
language, social beliefs, the concept of life, death 
and afterlife and many others are approachable 
by means of careful and systematic study of 
lexical semantics. To this end special approaches 
have been developed, especially the techniques 
of linguistic paleontology, semantic fields and 
‘Words and Things’ (+ Comparative Method and 
+ Indo-European Historical Background). In 
this task, other related fields of study can also 
contribute, such as archaeology, history, philol- 
ogy, a number of ‘paleosciences’ such as paleo- 
botany, paleozoology, the study of climate, etc. 
The study of prehistoric societies and their life is 
an interdisciplinary enterprise in which relevant 
information provided by all the aforementioned 
fields of study is combined towards the common 
end of shedding light on prehistory (see Diebold 
1987). For a good example of the fruitfulness of 
the study of the lexicon in relation to culture and 
cultural semantics, see Benveniste (1973 |1969}). 
Much of what Archaic Greek presents us with 
is the result of inheritance from the protolan- 
guage, but a good deal of it is the result of other 
processes, e.g. independent development, con- 
tact with other languages and/or cultural tradi- 
tions, borrowing, substrate influence, etc. As far 
as the Greek lexicon is concerned, an important 
aspect is found in the relics of substrate lan- 
guages that have influenced the lexicon of Greek. 
Some of these languages, which are known with 
the cover name ‘Pre-Greek’ (+ Pre-Greek Lan- 
guages), may be of JE descent, some others of 
non IE descent (+ Pre-Greek Substrate). Such 
substrate items fall in the area of onomastics (e.g. 
Parnassés, Kérinthos, Zakunthos, etc.), names of 
spices (e.g. sésamon ‘sesame’, krékos ‘crocus’, ori- 
ganon ‘origan’, etc.), of metals (e.g. khalkds ‘cop- 
per’), and of cultural and technological terms 
(e.g. kAiton ‘tunic’, asédminthos 'bathtub’), etc. 
Another area in which research proved very 
fruitful is the traditional poetic language of 
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Indo-European, an area in which Greek occu- 
pies a central position. In particular the study 
of lexical syntagmata and other phraseological 
units, the > formulas, leads to an area which 
may reveal archaic linguistic and cultural fea- 
tures that have been preserved in Greek. In rela- 
tion to the poetic language the study of myth 
and mythological motifs is also an area that 
has yielded interesting results for understand- 
ing many aspects of the language, the cultural 
and institutional life of the ancient Greeks (on 
the last point see Watkins 1995 and West 2007; 
+ Poetic Language). 


8. CONCLUSION 


Seen from the perspective of PIE, Greek is a con- 
servative language: it preserves a large amount 
of features that are assumed to be characteristics 
of PIE, and these features pertain to all aspects of 
language: phonetics and phonology, morphologi- 
cal structure, syntactic organization, the lexicon, 
as well as the area of social! and institutional life. 
This fact may justify the central role that Greek 
has played in the reconstruction of the linguistic 
prototype of PIE as well as in the study of Indo- 
European language and society as a whole. 
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Infinitives (Morphology of) 
1. DEFINITION 


Aninfinitive is an indeclinable form, derived from 
a verbal stem (e.g. grdpsai ‘write’, unchangeable 
and derived from the + aorist stem), whereas a 
verbal noun is a (declinable) substantive derived 
from the root of the verb (e.g. graphe ‘writing’) 
(+ Derivational Morphology; +Gerund (Ver- 
bal Noun)). The verbal noun is constructed as 
a substantive, with the ‘object’ in the ~ geni- 
tive: e.g. the killing of a man, as opposed to 
the + accusative ‘object’ of an infinitive, tu Ailf 
a man (cf. Beekes 2011:280-1; + Direct Object). 
In Proto-Indo-European, verbal nouns had no 
systematic connection with verbal conjugation; 
the underlying noun stems distinguished neither 
‘+ aspect’ nor '+ voice’. In other Indo-European 
languages, infinitives arguably originate as forms 
of dativus finalis (e.g. in Vedic the + dative is the 
most frequent type of ‘infinitive’; Classical San- 
skrit, on the other hand, has only one ‘infinitive’ 
in -tum, this being the accusative of a tu- stem; 
cf. the Latin supine) and accusativus directivus 
(cf. Goth. bairan <*bheronom). In the languages 
in which the infinitive became a paradigmatic 
category, it was usually a fossilized case form of 
an old verbal noun (Disterheft 1980:12-17). Ver- 
bal nouns are canonically derived directly from 
the root; hence the infinitives of Greek suppos- 
edly originate from bare primary stems with or 
without the + thematic vowel. The + case mark- 
ings of Greek infinitives are either an endingless 
locative or a dative in -ai (Rix 1992:237, Sihler 
1995:606ff ). In Greek, infinitives were fully inte- 
grated into the tense-aspect system (with the 
exception of imperfect and pluperfect tenses) 
(~ (Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, Mood)). The 
systematic development of + present (graphein), 
future (yrdpsein), + aorist (grdpsai) and ~ per- 
fect (gegraphénai) infinitives was a Greek inno- 
vation; the same applies to the distinction of 
voice (+ active, - middle, + passive). 


2. THE ORIGIN AND MAKE-UP OF 
INFINITIVAL TERMINATIONS 


In historical Greek, it is synclironically far from 
obvious that the infinitival endings have any- 
thing tu do with nominal morphology. Never- 
theless, it is possible to analyze most of the 
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infinitival morphemes as originally nominal suf- 
fixes (a) or nominal suffix combinations (b) (cf. 
Duhoux 1992:247ff): 


a. (Aj) *-en/-n > infinitives m -en/-n. Cf. ai-én 
‘always’ < “ayw-enanddleipha ‘ointment’ 
<*aleybh-n (cf. Benveniste 1935:96). 
*mén/-men > infinitives in -mén, -men. 
Cf. poi-mén, -mén-os ‘shepherd’. 

“sen > Mycenaean infinitives in -hen 
and (notably) Attic in -ein (< *e-hen). 
This suffix is not attested in Greek 
nouns but there are corresponding Hit- 
tite nominal forms: -Sar, gen. -Sn-aé. 


An element -ai, of unknown origin, can be added 
to the aforementioned suffixes (A) to form the 
sufhx combinations (B) below. In Classical 
Greek, -ai occurs in infinitives of the athematic 
type (in Homer also thematic; + Epic Diction) 
(+ Thematic and Athematic Verbs): 


b, (Bi) *-en-ay/-n-ay > infinitives in -enai/nai. 
(B2) “men-ay > infinitives in -menai. 
(B3) “-sen-ay > infinitives in *-vowel-henai > 
-long vowel-nai. 


In contrast to the morphemes above, no nomi- 
nal correspondences can be demonstrated for 
the following two infinitival suffixes Bq and Bs: 


(By) *“dhyay > infinitives in -s(s)ai. Ety- 
mologically, -s(s)ai is not intrinsically 
associated with the aorist but its resem- 
blance with -sa- (in the inflected aorist 
forms) possibly favored its reanalysis as 
an aoristic infimitival morpheme. The 
suffix -ai of non-sigmatic aorists in -a 
seems to have been formed analogically 
on the basis of aoristic infinitives in -sa/: 
the pair indicative aor. -sa ~ infinitive 
aor. -su/ supposedly suggested a new 
pair indicative aor. -a ~ infinitive aor. -ai 
(> Analogy; > Aorist Formation). 

-sthai: this suffix was employed only in 
~ nedio-passive infinitives. Its etymol- 
ogy is obscure. One might be tempted 
to assume that the final element -a/ is of 
the same origin as the -ai of the active 
infinitives, but ‘active’ -ai is nonnally 
an athematic infinitive morpheme, 
whereas -sthai is indifferent regarding 
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the distinction thematic vs. athematic; 
the element -sth- is opaque but the 
sequence -sth- suggests an association 
with the characteristic medio-passive 
ending -sthe. 


In Greek, the dialectal distribution is the result 
of independent selection from the aforemen- 
tioned wide range of morphemes, In the active, 
there is a preponderance of -n- suffixes (*-en-, 
*-sen-, *“-men-, *-wen-) which appear to have 
been formally locatives with zero inflection (cf. 
Chantraine 1984:273-280). 


2.a. Active Voice 

The forms of active-voice infinitives vary across 
dialects, but all of them share some common 
characteristics. They are analyzed as forms of 
an endingless case of the verbal noun (bare 
nominal stems) to which the suffixes *-en, *-sen, 
*men and perhaps *-wen are appended. 


i. Endings in -en: 


1) *en is identical to the suffix occurring in 
+ Arcadian apekh-en, although the form 
tithé-n-ai would also be compatible with 
the analysis apekhe-n with thematic vowel + 
morpheme *-n,; 

2) “sen: by adding it to a base + thematic vowel 
we obtain *-esen, from which Myc. -ee(n) is 
derived. + [onic displays it in the contracted 
form, e.g. ékhein; 

3) “men is a nominal derivational morpheme 
(also *-men-, *-mon-, *- mn) attested in nouns 
like poimén, hégemon, pragma, e.g. émmen 
(Hom. Il. 9.327); 

4) “wen possibly derives from *wer-/*wen-, and 
is attested only in + Cypriot do-wen-ai. 


ij. To stems in *-n, the suffix -af was added: 


1) -en-ai as in eidenai etc. With the zero-grade 
form of *-en- or with a termination syllable, 
which was separated later: from -énai we 
have -n-ai in tithé-nai and einai. Regarding 
the vocalic stems in aorist theinai, dounai, 
heinai (of Aiémi) and in present hiénai, we 
cannot tell whether the infinitive morpheme 
represents a form -en-ai or *-(s)en-ai.; 

2) -men-ai, formed from -men, in émmenai, etc. 
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iii. The athematic type occurs in the following 
formations: 


1) -nai in lonic-Attic, in + Arcado-Cypriot and 
in Homeric Greek: Ion.-Att. einai (< *es-nai), 
tithé-nai, diddnai, hiénai, histanai, gnénai, 
bénai, sténai, etc.; Arc. -enai < “esnai; Cypr. 
kumerénai ‘steer, corresponding to Att. 
kubernan. The same dialects also have -énai, 
as in iénai from eimi. Note also the aorist 
infinitives theinai < “*theenai, heinai, dotinat. 
The contracted form dénai ‘give’ is attested 
in Arcadian, but Cypriot has dawenai (cf. 
Schwyzer 1939:805ff.); the latter formation 
does not prove that -enai originally stems 
from -wenai in all infinitives in -énai. Prob- 
ably Hom. doiinai stems from “downai. The 
same infinitival suffixes occur in lon.-Att. 
also in the perfect: tethndnai, hestdnai etc., 
and with -énai: eidénai, lelukénai, etc. There 
are no attestations of athematic infinitives in 
-nai or -énai in Mycenaean. 

2) -menai in >Lesbian and Hom. émme- 
nai ‘be' from “esmenai involving sm > mm 
(+ Assimilation) according to rules applying 
to + Aeolic (Hom. // 11.117, etc.), émenai (IL 
3.40), édmenai (Il. 4.345), etc.; aorist: thémenai 
(Hom. Od. 4.297), hémenai (Od. 11.531), ddme- 
nai (Il. 1.98), bérnenai (IL 17.504), gnémenai 
(IL. 2.349), etc.; passive aorist: migemenai (IL 
6.161), mikhthémenai (IL 11.438), etc.; perfect: 
fdmenai from ofda (IL 13.273), hestdmenai 
(JL 10.480), etc, Analogous formations are 
attested in Lesb.: themenai, damenai (Bech- 
tel 1:98); 

3) -men is attested in + Thessalian, + Boeotian, 
and other West-group dialects; also in Homer 
along with -menai, a case of Aeolism: émmen 
and emen are attested along with émrmenai 
and émenai (Hom. /l. 18.364, 4.299), /men 
(IL 1.170), -hiémen (IL 4.951); aorist: thémen 
(Hom. Od 11.315), démen (Il. 4.379), -hémen 
(U/l. 1.283); perfect: hestdmen (JL 4.342), tet- 
lamen (Od. 3.209), deidimen (Od. 9.274), 
gegamen (Il. 5.248), bebdmen (JL 17.359). The 
same applies to the dialectal forms: Thess. 
emmen, thémen, domen (Bechtel I:192); 
Boeot. eimen ‘be’, didomen, domen (Bechtel 
1:28). In + Doric local idioms: Delph. eimen 
‘be’, didamen, etc. (Bechtel Il137); > Elean 
emen ‘be’, gnomen (Bechtel [1:856), ~ Laco- 
nian emen ‘be’, anistamen (Bechtel 11:355), 
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+ Argolic phamen, apokritheémen (Bechtel 
IJ:498), etc. + Cretan uses -men in apodo- 
men, etc., but equally often -mén: émén ‘be’, 
themeén, etc. (Bechtel 11:757). + Rhodian has 
-mein: -emein ‘be’, anathemein, gnomein 
(Bechtel! 11:646). Formations in -mén and 
-mein are probably due to the influence of 
thematic infinitives in -én and -ein. Among 
the athematic infinitives, we should mention 
the sigmatic aorist infinitive (serving also as 
+ imperative aor. mid.): this form displays 
the same element -ai, which also occurs in 
-nai, -enai, -menai, and was derived from a 
verbal base + s-extension; -s- was not origi- 
nally related to the aorist ending but, later 
in the history of Greek, it appears associated 
with this tense. After the analogical model 
deixai ; édeixa, khéai was also shaped relative 
to ékhea, etc. The ending -sein is attested in 
Larissa, Thessaly (Bechtel I:193). 


iv. Characteristic of thematic infinitives is the 


presence of a nasal in the morphemes -en 
and -ein (Dor. -én). 


Terminations in -en (in which e can belong 
to the suffix and not to the verbal stem, if we 
accept the analysis apekh-en) are attested 
in Arc.: apekhen ‘keep away from’, dikazen 
‘judge’ (Bechtel !:371), and in some Doric idi- 
oms: Heraclean angraphen (Bechtel 11:41); 
Arg. pompeuen, tamen ‘cut' and in a con- 
tract verb form polen ‘sell’ (Bechtel I!:499); 
Cret. prassen, exelen (Bechtel I1:758), Delph. 
agen, pheren (Bechtel 11138). The sporadic 
use of -en in the - contract verbs may be 
due to analogical expansion of this end- 
ing. We also occasionally have infinitives 
in -en in literary texts: drépen (Hes. Op. 611), 
trdpsen (Pind. Pyth.4.115), ekhen (Theocrit. 
6.26), etc. It is evident that the ending -ein 
stems from *-esen and not from *-ewen, as 
the Mycenaean torms e-ke-e (~ ékhein) and 
a-na-ke-e (~ andgein) show (Chantraine 
1984:273-280); 

-einregularly occurs in lon.-Att, but is already 
attested in Homer: leipein, phérein, dgein, 
lipein, etc. The same suffix can also occur 
in the contract verbs: Hom. philéein, edun 
(from an older form “edein); in amdein (Hes. 
Op. 392); and in Attic contract verbs: philein, 
timdn, misthuun. The last two forms do not 
contain even a trace of -/-, showing that the 


ending -ein involves a long closed /é/, not a 
genuine > diphthong (+ Vowel Changes), A 
long closed /@/ also occurs in Thess. pheugen, 
ekhein (Bechtel I:193) and in Rhod. parekhein 
(Bechtel [1:647). In other dialects we have 
-en: Lesb. kupten, ambrateén (Att. hamartein), 
pathén (Bechtel I:99), El. paskhén (Bechtel 
11:856), Lacon. ekhén (Bechtel 11:355), sigén 
‘touch’ (for Ion.-Att. thigein) (Aristoph. Lys. 
1004). The ending of the thematic infini- 
tive is also attested in perfect forms that 
switched over to present inflection: apoldlen 
in Cos (Bechtel II:591), gegonein in Rhodes 
(Bechtel I1:647), lelabékein in Argos (Bechtel 
:499). In some Aeol. dialects the thematic 
infinitive is formed in accordance with the 
athematic pattern: Thess. Arennermen (Att. 
krinein), prassemen, etc. (Bechtel 1:93); 
Boeot. pheremen, etc. (Bechtel 1:289-z2g0). 
There is no evidence for such a formation 
pattern in Lesb., whereas in Dor. we have a 
single example: proweipemen (Cret, Bech- 
tel [1:758). On the other hand, the Homeric 
language presents us with many instances 
of infinitives in -émen: agémen, agoreuémen, 
etc. It also employs infinitives in -émenai, 
with no correspondence in any other dialect: 
aginémenai, akouémenai, etc. 


2.b. Middle Voice 

The formation of the middle-voice infinitive does 
not exhibit the variety of forms of the active- 
voice infinitive. There is only one ending by 
means of which all middle voice infinitives are 
formed (thematic and athematic; present, aorist 
and perfect): the ending -sthai, as in leipesthai, 
lipésthai, leleiphthai (from *p-sthai), didosthai, 
keisthai, pepusthai (from -th-sthai), etc. It has 
been hypothesized that the th-element as the 
characteristic feature of the middle voice is 
due to the analogical influence of the phonetic 
shape of the middle-voice endings -sthe, -sthon 
(Benveniste 1935:208). 
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IODANNIS FYKIAS 


Infinitives (Syntax) 
1, INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘infinitive’ goes back to the Latin 
grammarians’ designation modus infinitiuus 
(‘indefinite mood’), whereas the original Gk. 
aparémphatos (sc. énklisis 'mood')) comes from 
the > verb paremphaino ‘indicate alongside’; 
the paremphatikd (finite verb-forms ‘which 
denote something else besides’) are contrasted 
to the aparémphata. Thus, having no additional 
meaning or, in other words, being the pure 
expression of the meaning of the verb was gen- 
erally held to be the defining property of the 
infinitive. The infinitive, we are familiar with 
from Ancient Gk. classical literature, represents 
a later stage of development, not the original 
state of affairs. Although Gk. and Latin are very 
similar regarding the finite and the participial 
verbal forms, with respect to infinitives, no Latin 
infinitive formative can be compared with any 
Gk. infinitival ending. Even Gk. dialects differ 
considerably from one another concerning the 
morphological means employed for their forma- 
tion (~ Infinitive, Morphology of). In + Proto- 
Greek the infinitive was not yet as fixed as the 
forms of the finite verb (Wackermnagel 2009:324). 

In connection with Indo-European, Brugmann 
(1904:351) claimed that the attested infinitives 
were beginning to develop as entities sepa- 
rate from abstract verbal nouns during the PIE 
period, while Meillet (1937:242-243) considered 
the autonomous infinitive to represent a sepa- 
tate development in each dialect. At any rate, 
the nominal origins of infinitives were recog- 
nized by the earliest scholars in the field (Jeffers 
1975:133-148). According to Bopp (1816:38-39, 
42-43) the original IE state is documented in 
the Old Indic usage: the proto-infinitive is a 
case-form of a verbal abstract > noun, a so- 
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called nomen actionis (+ Action Nouns); we find 
case-forms (~ accusative, - genitive, -— dative, 
ablative) of various stems occurring alongside 
one another as infinitives (in Garcia Ramoén’s 
terminology: quasi- infinitives, see below). The 
particular case-meaning determined their dis- 
tribution. There were no distinctions of + voice 
or + tense, the proto-infinitives differing from 
regular verbal abstracts: 


- with respect to the case that they govern 

— in that they did not constitute a complete 
(nominal) paradigm, being confined to cer- 
tain cases (only singular, and originally no 
-> nominative) 

— in that they followed only certain verbs and 
nouns (apart from their use as + imperatives). 


At the end point of the development that led to 
Pre-Class. and Class. Gk. infinitive, those old case 
forms were retained but their specific case func- 
tions were given up. Garcia Ramon (1997:83- 
92) proposed a threefold distinction, which he 
exemplified using German constructions: 


a. infinitives sensu stricto (e.g. ankommen ‘to 
arrive’) 

b. verbal abstracts (e.g. die Ankunft ‘the arrival’) 

c. infinitival formations (quasi-infinitives, e.g. 
das Ankommen ‘(the) arriving’) 


In most IE languages in Europe the relation of 
the infinitive to the + clause to which it belongs 
becomes less well determined, and, since its 
meaning is not as strictly defined as those of the 
case-forms of the normal (i.e., nominal) verbal 
abstracts, the infinitive was particularly service- 
able as the -+ complement of a leading word, 
and it could be employed in a wide range of 
contexts (Jannaris 1897:568). In early Gk. (and 
Latin), we can observe the additional tendency 
for the infinitive to become tore like the finite 
verb, to the effect chat each infinitival expression 
is almost equivalent to some finite counterpart. 
First, the distinction of voice was introduced, so 
that different infinitive forms were used depend- 
ing on whether the verb required an ~ active or 
~+ middle ending; as a next step, the infinitive 
became capable of + passive meaning. Gk. and 
Latin carried over tense distinctions to the infin- 
itive and formed out special infinitive forms for 
the + present, ~ perfect, > aorist, and future (cf. 
Wackernagel 2009:324ff.). It has been claimed 
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that ‘tense’ distinctions in the Gk. infinitive in 
reality express an aspectual distinction (Binnick 
1991:93), the present infinitive denoting durative 
aspect, the aorist infinitive punctual aspect and 
the perfect infinitive perfect aspect (+ Aspect 
(and Tense); + Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, 
Mood)). However, the future infinitive is out 
of this system and is considered to be a nov- 
elty in the Gk. verbal system that resulted from 
the grammaticalization of + direct speech (cf. 
Schwyzer 1950:295). As a consequence, the future 
infinitive has a limited distribution being mainly 
used after the + verba dicendi and + verba sen- 
tiendi, where it serves as a substitute for the 
future indicative of the direct speech, e.g.: 


(1) tous ... nomizontas hikanous ésesthai [fut. 
inf.] ta stanphéronta diddskein tous politas 
‘those who think that they will be able to 
teach the citizens their own interests’ (Xen. 
Mem. 1.2.10) 


Thus, if we consider the totality of structures 
consisting of a verb of saying/thinking + infini- 
tive the infinitive may vary for all possible 
tenses (present, past, future, perfect) except for 
imperfect and pluperfect, with each form refer- 
ring to a different temporal point in relation 
to the tense of the main clause. The issue of 
degree of ‘tensedness’ has attracted the atten- 
tion of numerous theoretical works (cf. Miller 
2002:34ff; Joseph 1983:6-36). Finally, by employ- 
ing the > particle dn (or ken) with the infinitive, 
even the mood distinctions of the finite verb, 
were carried over to infinitive constructions to 
correspond to the unreal imperfect/pluperfect 
+ optative. So, progressively the infinitive was 
brought closer to the verb as a category. This 
development yielded a means of expressing the 
pure meaning of the verb, while retaining all the 
traits (along with all the semantic nuances) of 
the finite verb except for person and + number. 


2. THE VERBAL TRAITS OF INFINITIVES 


By the 5th c. BCE, the infinitive resembles a verb 
in exhibiting the following properties: 


a. It realizes the distinctions of voice, aspect 
and tense, whereas the corresponding substan- 
tive expresses the abstract idea but lacks these 
distinctions. Contrast poiein, poiésein, poiésai, 
pepoiékénai with polésis ‘making’. 
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b. It can have an object in the genitive (ex. 2), 
dative (3) or accusative (4) just like the corre- 
sponding finite verb: 


(2) péphuke gar td anthropeion dia pantos 
drkhein mén tot eikontos 
‘it is just as much in men's nature to rule 
those who submit to them [lit. of the one 
submitting (gen.)]’ (Thuc. 4.61.5) 
paideusis kale diddskei khrésthai némois 
‘a good education teaches a man to observe 
laws’ (Xen. Cyn. 12,14) 
(4) tous prodétas gar misein émathon 
‘for I have learned to detest traitors’ (Aesch. 
PV 1068) 


(3) 


The object of an infinitive almost never stands in 
the objective genitive (ex. 5): 


(5) Sokrdtes de panta hégeito theous eidénai 
‘Socrates thought that gods know all things 
[acc. pl.]' (Xen. Mem. 1.1.19) 


c. It is modified by adverbs, not by adjectives 
(ex. 6): 


(6) endmisan epithémenoi rhaidiés kratésein 
‘they concluded that they could attack and 
easily master them’ (Thuc. 2.3.2) 


d. It may take dm and with that particle repre- 
sent dn + indicative or dn + optative (ex. 7): 


(7) énioi dé [légousi] oud’ ei... boviloio dinasthai 
an [= dunaio an] apodoiinai hésa hupiskhnéi 
‘and some say that even if you should have 
the will, you would not have the means to 
make good all your promises’ (Xen. An. 1.7.5) 


e. It forms clauses of result with Adste, and tem- 
poral clauses with prin, etc. (Smyth 1918-438). 


3. THE NOMINAL TRAITS OF INFINITIVES 
At the same time, the Gk. infinitive also retains 
the majority of the defining characteristics of a 
noun: 

a. It may be the subject (ex. 8): 

(8) hots késmos [esti] kalés totito dran 


‘for whom it is held to be honorable to act in 
such a way’ (Thuc. 1.5.2) 
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b. It may be the object of a verb (ex. 9): 


(9) éxtou dothénai hoi tautas tas pdleis mdllon e 
Tissaphérnén arkhein auton 
‘|He] urged... that these Ionian cities should 
be given to him instead of remaining under 
the rule of Tissaphernes' (Xen. An. 1.1.8) 


c. The infinitive as an equivalent of a noun can 
occur in all the cases in which a noun can be 
found (with the exception of vocative). E.g. the 
+ nominative : 


(10) nan gar dé pdntessin epi xurod histatai 
ukmés @ mdla lugrés blethros Akhaiots éé 
biénai 
‘for now to all it stands on a razor’s edge, 
either woeful ruin for the Achaeans, or to 
live’ (Hom. /L 10.173-174) 


In (10) bidnai is the aorist inf. of bidd, and is 
functionally equivalent to the nominative case 
of the noun bios (cf. dlethros, which stands in 
a + coordination relation to biénai). We also 
encounter the inf. as + accusative (already in 
- Mycenaean): 

(11) ...Aé-ti-ta, o-pe-ro-ta, e-re-e (PY An 724.3-4, 
scribe 1) 

/...ktitan ophéllonta érehen/ 

'...cultivator (?) who [lit.] owes to row 
(i.e., stands under obligation to serve as an 
oarman)’ 


Compare the text that follows, as evidence for 
the functional equivalence relation infinitive ~ 
noun: 0-o-pe-ro-si, ri-no (PY Nn 228.1, scribe 5), 
/6 ophéllonsi linon/ ‘[6 ?] they owe linen’. In ex. 
(12) the inf. has the function of a + dative: 


(12) en d’ autos aristeueske makhesthai 
‘and among them he was himself pre-emi- 
nent in ight’ (Hom. //. 16,551) 


For the functional equivalence infinitive ~ noun, 
cf, (13): 
(13) Ads dé k' aristewéisi makhéi éni 

‘but if one is to win honour in battle’ (Hom. 


Il, 11.409) 


From the 5th c. BCE on we also encounter the 
inf. in stead of a genitive: 


(14) kompos ei spondais pepoithds, haise sdzousin 
thanein 
‘you turn boaster relying on the truce, which 
saves your life’ (Eur. Phoen. 600) 


For the functional equivalence infinitive ~ noun, 


cf, (15): 


(15) sésai kakou men prota totid’ 
‘Save you, first, from this misery...’ (Soph. 
Phil. 919) (cf. Duhoux 1992:253ff.) 


d. Especially at a later stage, it may be governed 
by prepositions: pro tov luein ‘before loosening’. 


4. Oup CASE FORMS IN ADVERBIAL 
FUNCTION 


Many infinitives are old ~ datives, fulfilling 
mainly adverbial functions (ie., functions other 
than subject or objects) so that the infinitive 
often implements the goal or result of the activ- 
ity expressed in the clause. This final or + con- 
secutive infinitive is associated with verbs of 
going, sending, and giving, e.g. bé iénai ‘set off 
for’, lit. ‘took a step to go/for going’ (Hom. JL 
4.199), ofton enkerdsasa piein ‘mixing in wine to 
drink’ (Hom. Ji. 8.189). Some of these combina- 
tions did not remain in use, so that this dative 
infinitive gives rise c.g. to the so-called ‘absolute’ 
(or ‘limiting’) infinitive, or the infinitive after 
héste (‘so as to, with the result that’). Gk. also 
continues an ablatival infinitive (cf. Wackema- 
gel 2009:329). Gk. uses pdros + infinitive to form 
a temporal (‘before’) clause in pdros kataléxai 
hdpanta ‘before his (Odysseus’) recounting of 
everything’ (Hom. Od. 23.309), a morphologically 
dative infinitive in -ai performing the function 
of the ablative infinitive in Vedic, which can also 
take a > direct object; later, this pdros + infini- 
tive served as model for the infinitive construc- 
tion after prin (‘before’), as in (16): 


(16) prin elthein huias Akhaion 
‘before the sons of the Achaeans came’ 
(Hom. //. 9.403) 


In its turn, prin + inf. in later Gk. served as a 
model for ‘until'-clauses with dkhri, héds hod, 
mékhri. 
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5. INFINITIVAL CLAUSES AS NONFINITE 
CLAUSAL COMPLEMENTS 


Class. Gk. makes use of several formal devices 
to build + subordinate substantive clauses or, in 
otherwords, to provideanabligatory complemen- 
tation to the governing verb (Crespo 1984:3-6): 


. infinitive 

. héti or hds with a finite verb 

. + participle 

. Adpos with a future 

mé with a + subjunctive 

the so-called indirect + questions 


moan op 


A number of scholars assume that the formal 
devices are conditioned by the verb of the matrix 
clause, along the following guidelines: 


an infinitive is generally used after verbs of 

willing (keleuo, boulomat), of being able to 

(diinamai), of duty (dei, prépei), and of hap- 

pening (sumbainei) 

— the verbs of fearing (phobottmai, dédoika) are 
constructed with mé and a subjunctive 

— the verba sentiendi (horé, akoud) take a parti- 
ciple or a Adti-clause 

— after the verba declarandi et dicendi (légo, 
angeélld) a hoti/hds-clause, a participle or an 
infinitive can be used 

~ after the verba affectuum (khaird, aiskhuno- 
mat) either a participle or a clause introduced 
by Adti or has is used 

— the verbs of intention or + purpose (peirAmai, 

epimeloimai) usually take Adpdés with a future 

or, sometimes, an infinitive. 


Humbert (1960:83) argued that the meaning 
of héti/hds-clauses and of the infinitive is tan- 
tamount. In the same vein, Lightfoot (1975) 
assumed that formal devices of complementa- 
tion are synonymous, since they do not have 
their own meaning (cf. Crespo 1984 for a dif- 
ferent position); their distribution arises from 
the so-called ‘lexical rules of the main verb’. His 
argument is based on the alternation of comple- 
mentation devices without change of meaning 
after the same verb: 


(17) kai tis hoi tén oiketébn... exangeéllei hos hoi 
pais gégone 
‘and one of his servants announced to him 
... that he had a son’ (Hdt. 6.63.2) 
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(18) Adte hoi exéngeile ho vikétés paida gegone- 
nat 
‘when the servant told him he had a son’ 
(Hdt. 6.65.3) 

(19) Adte autéi su éngélthés gegenéménos 
‘when your birth was announced’ (Hdt. 
6.69.4) 


In its function as complement, the infini- 
tive served either to complete a declaration, 
statement or opinion (légei grdphein, angéllei 
gegraphénai) or to also imply a certain futu- 
rity from the standpoint of the governing word 
(bouletai graphein, ekéleuse grapsai, elpizei 
grdpsein). According ta Kurzova (1968), we can 
distinguish between ‘declarative’ and ‘dynamic’ 
infinitives, the terms referring to the semantics 
of infinitive clauses. The former refers to an 
infinitive clause expressing certainty, whereas 
the latter refers to infinitive clauses expressing 
will, desire, or command (i.e., something not yet 
actual that is due to happen in the future). Some 
verbs govern the dynamic infinitive in addition 
to the declarative infinitive (e.g. /égé ‘say, tell, 
speak’ when used as a verb of ordering or nomizo 
'think’ in the meaning ‘intend’), The difference 
between ‘declarative’ and ‘dynamic’ infinitive 
can also be observed in Gk. from the historical 
perspective. The latter was substituted for by 
finite object clauses involving na (< hina), and 
the former by finite object clauses introduced 
by dti (< Aodti); thus Mandilaras (1973), uses the 
terms ‘Aina-infinitive’ and ‘hoti-infinitive’. Con- 
sequently, in Modern Greek the verb [én (< léga) 
‘say’ governs na-object clauses when used as a 
verb of ordering, whereas elsewhere it governs 
éti-object clauses, Referring to the same distinc- 
tion, Jannaris (1897) uses the terms ‘prospective’ 
and ‘declarative’ infinitive, Rijksbaron (1984) 
suggests the terms ‘virtual’ and ‘factual’ infini- 
tive, and Schwyzer (1950) employs the terms 
‘Infinitiv in der Geltung einer Autforderung’ 
and 'Infinitiv in der Geltung einer Aussage’ (cf. 
Kavéi¢é 2005:24), A further argument in support 
of this distinction is the fact that the two nega- 
tive particles are selected depending on whether 
the infinitive is ‘declarative’ (-- negation ou(k)) 
or ‘dynamic’ (negation me). 

Gk. finite complement clauses and (at least a 
subset of) infinitival complement clauses can be 
shown to be structurally equivalent, on the basis 
of standard constituency diagnostics. One cru- 
cial argument is the sharp contrast between the 
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possibility of coordinating a finite clause with 
an infinitival one in Ancient Gk., cf. (21), and the 


ungrammaticality of a corresponding structure 
in English, cf. (20). 


(20) *J believe [that John is cute| and {Mary to 
be ugly) 

ego... humds mén pdntas eidénai hégoitmai 
[Adti ego mén orthds légo), [todton dé haute 
skaion einai} 

‘| think that you have all perceived that 
| speak correctly, whereas he is stupid’ (Lys. 
10.15.3) 


(21) 


1n (21), “the two bracketed clauses are linked with 
the men... de (‘on the one..on the other hand’) 
type of coordination. The fact that Ancient Gk. 
infinitives are found coordinated with finite 
clauses is suggestive of their status as CPs” (cf. 
Sevdali 2007:134; for a discussion on the distinc- 
tion IP vs. CP see below). Jannaris (1897:570) sup- 
plies additional examples of “declarative clauses 
[that] sometimes begin analytically (with Acti, 
rarely Ads) and yet close with an infinitive’, 
like (22): 


(22) akouo kai sunthéreutds tinas t6n patdén soi 
genésthai auton 
‘! understand that some of his sons were 
among your companions in the chase’ (Xen. 
Cyr. 2.4.15) 


6. THE ACI-CONSTRUCTION 


One of the most astonishing facts for anyone 
approaching Gk. from the modern European 
languages is the so-called accusative + infini- 
tive construction (AcI), i.e, the rule that after 
verbs of saying, perceiving, etc., what is said 
or perceived can be rendered by means of an 
infinitive clause with accusative subject. When 
after verbs of inducing or requesting the per- 
son induced is in the accusative (the action 
being rendered in the infinitive), then we have 
in a sense the subject of an infinitive in the 
accusative, In (23) se (‘you’) is both object of 
potésan (‘(they) made’) and subject of hikesthai 
(‘to come’): 


(23) se theoi poiésan hikésthai oikon 
‘the gods made you to come home’ (Hom. 
Od. 23.258) 
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This is not very different from an Acl after a verb 
of saying. In Homer after verbs of saying, the 
noun about which something is said can stand 
quite regularly in the accusative, as in (24): 


(24) tésson egd phémi pléas émmenai huias 
Akhaién Troon 
‘By so much | claim that the sons of the 
Achaians outnumber the Trojans’ (Hom. 
Il, 2.129) 


Understandably, the Aci constructions of Ancient 
Gk. and Latin have attracted the interest of 
modern theoretical syntax (Cechetto & Oniga 
2002, Spyropoulos 1997:83-92), the reason for 
this being that the standard ECM (= exceptional 
case marking) analysis that has been adopted 
for treating prima facie equivalent Acl con- 
structions in modern European languages can- 
not be the right solution for Gk. According to 
the ECM analysis, the subject of the embedded 
infinitive receives its accusative by participating 
in a syntactic relation with the matrix predi- 
cate. The necessary conditions that should be 
met are: 


a. the matrix predicate must be able to assign 
structural case 

b. the embedded infinitival clause should be 
an INFLP [Inflectional Phrase, =S in earlier 
approaches, the maximal projection of INFL 
(Inflection, tense or agreement) in contem- 
porary analyses] not a CP (Complementizer 
Phrase, practically extended S, introduced 
by a phonetically realized or silent comple- 
mentizer. In generative syntax, the term 
Complementizer (symbolized by C) refers to 
subordinating conjunctions which mark an 
embedded sentence of a complement type, 
e.g. that in She said that the director had 
arrived, {t may also refer to 8 position in 
clause structure. C is a zero-level category 
whose maximal projection CP is the highest- 
level grammatical construction. Within the 
same theoretical framework, the term Inflec- 
tion is used for an abstract constituent that 
subsumes various grammatical properties — 
in particular, tense, person and number 
agreement. Inflection (symbolized by INFL 
or I) is like the lexical categories N (=noun), 
V (=verb), A (=adjective) and P (=preposi- 
tion) in that it is a zero-level category. The 
maximal projection of J, is usually referred 
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to as inflection phrase (INFLP or IP) and it is 
equivalent to S or sentence in other theories. | 


It has been already shown above that Gk. infini- 
tival clauses can be assumed to be CPs. 

In Gk. (and Latin), however, Acl appears in 
constructions that do not obey the conditions 
above: (a) AcI syntax occurs with infinitival 
clauses that are complements of verbs with no 
case assigning properties. This includes cases 
where the infinitival clause is a complement of 
an ‘impersonal’ verb as in (25): 


(25) sunébé... Gélona...nikdn Amilkan 
‘It happened that Gelon defeated Amilcas’ 
(Hdt. 7.166) 


The subject of the infinitival clause in such struc- 
tures cannot receive accusative from the matrix 
clause verb. Similarly, the Accl syntax in an 
infinitival clause introduced by a verb of say- 
ing is maintained even when passivization has 
turned the matrix verb into an ‘impersonal’/ 
intransitive verb (+ Transitivity), cf. (26): 


(26) es... totitun ton khéron légetai apikésthai 
ton stratén 
‘it is said that the army has arrived in this 
place’ (Hdt. 3.26) 


The passive paraphrase of a potential active con- 
struction is grammatical as in (27): 


(27) es... toton ton khéron légousin apikésthai 
ton straton 
‘they say that the army has arrived in this 
place’ 


In contrast to this pattern in Gk., where Accl is 
possible both after an active and a passivized 
verb of saying in the matrix clause, in a language 
like English, passivization of the matrix verb 
makes ECM unavailable, as the grammaticality 
contrast between (28) and (29) shows: 


(28) They consider |Shakespeare/him to be the 
best playwright ever] 

(29) *(it) is considered |Shakespeare/him ta be 
the best playwright ever| 


This leads us to the conclusion that in Class Gr. 
the Acl syntax does not involve ECM (cf. Spyro- 
poulos 2005:312—320). 
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In the diachronic evolution of Accl, the stages 
of development can be conceived of as fol- 
lows. The Acci after verbs of perceiving can be 
explained in the same way as the corresponding 
construction after verbs of saying, cf. (30): 


(30) Atreidén...akouiete..., hos t’ élthe 
lit. ‘you hear the son of Atreus, how he 
returned’ (Hom. Od. 3.193) 


If we replace Ads t’ élthe with the infinitive elthein 
and so make an Accl, we admittedly change the 
meaning of the sentence, by referring to the fact, 
rather than the manner, of Agamemnon’s home- 
coming, but the syntactic function of Atrefdén 
is the same in both cases. Once this form of 
expression had emerged with verbs of saying 
and perceiving, it was retained even when the 
accusative constriction that underlies it had 
been partly abandoned, and it was extended 
to related expressions which could not have 
taken an accusative without the infinitive, such 
as passive verbs of saying and thinking. And, 
since in the AccI the accusative was understood 
as expressing the subject of the infinitive, it 
became conventional to express with an accusa- 
tive the subject of any infinitive clause which 
could not be supplied from the context (Wack- 
ernagel 2009:330—332). This is seen already in 
Homer, e.g. with pdros and prin. 


7. OTHER USES 


There are infinitival expressions which appear to 
stand outside the syntax of the sentence, called 
‘free’ or ‘absolute infinitive’, such as hekon einai 
‘voluntarily’. These are best viewed as limiting 
(emui dokein ‘as it seems to me’, lit. ‘to the extent 
that my opinion is concerned’) and related to the 
dative meaning of the infinitive which under- 
lies its final and consecutive use (thus e.g. emoi 
dokein ‘for my opinion’). 

The use of the infinitive corresponding to the 
second-person imperative (imperatival infini- 
tive) is attested in Homer, the poets, the trage- 
dians, and in early scientific and historical prose 
as in (31): 


(31) ta loipd enthumeisthai kai oukh hamartésé 
‘reflect on the remaining matters and you 
will not go wrong’ (Hippoc. Aér. 24) 
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It also occurs in third-person function, cf. e.g. 
Hom. Il. 7.78-9. 

The Aistorical infinitive is proper especially to 
lively narrative. Nearly always we could add ‘You 
should have seen/heard how... .’. It mainly serves 
the function of giving a vivid report; it usually 
occurs in a series. 


& THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


A remarkable counterpart to the development 
of the infinitive from an action noun to a fully- 
fledged verbal category is the phenomenon that 
the infinitive itself progressively acquired addi- 
tional nominal properties, thus becoming even 
more like a noun and resuming the nature of a 
verbal abstract noun, as it were. 

The combination of the infinitive with the 
atticle is attested in Hom. just once: 


(32) anié kai té phuldssein pdnnukhon egressonta 
‘it is a pain to keep watch and stay awake 
all night’ (Hom. Od. 20.52) 


We can understand the origins of the articular 
infinitive by considering passages like (33): 


(33) epei tdde kalon akouémen estin aoidott 
‘for this is a lovely thing, to listen to a 
singer’ (Hom. Od. 1.370) 


In (33), an infinitive is announced by the demon- 
strative td. Hesiod (Op. 314) and the lyric poets 
use the articular infinitive only in the nomina- 
tive, e.g.: 


(34) to ge loidorésai theous ekhthra sophia 
‘to speak ill of the gods is a hateful skill’ 
(Pind. OL. 9.37) 


Once the combination was available, it was used 
gradually more freely. Aeschylus uses the article 
+ infinitive in all four cases, and Sophocles even 
after a preposition (eis ‘into’, en ‘in’, pré ‘before’ 
or prds ‘towards’). Thucydides uses the article + 
infinitive g times as often as Herodotus, and in 
a great number of constructions: with nearly all 
prepositions, in the genitive after a comparative 
(e.g. (35)) and in the + genitive absolute. 


(35) tou te es kheiras elthein pistéteran td 
ekphobésai humds 
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‘that scaring you is a safer option than 
meeting you hand to hand' (Thuc. 4.126.5) 


In the 5th c. BCE we find further uses, such as in 
té mé after verbs of hindering and rejecting: 


(36) huperbdllei gar héde sumphora to mete léxai 
met’ erdtésai pathé 
lit. ‘for this disaster exceeds the telling or the 
asking of the sufferings’ (Aesch. Pers. 291-2) 


A further development is the gradual extension 
of all properties of the ‘anarthrous' (i.e., plain) 
infinitive to the articular infinitive, In early Gk., 
the article was used only with the present or aor- 
ist infinitive, while in Thucydides it is also used 
with the future (e.g. Thuc. 1.144.1 toil periésesthai 
‘of ultimate victory’). Originally, only active and 
middle infinitives occur, but then the passive 
appears, the first example being Aesch. Ag. 941 
to nikdsthai ‘being defeated’, Soph. Ant. 236 is 
the hrst example of the particle dn with this 
infinitive: 


(37) tés elpidos gar érkhomai dedragménos, to 
mé pathetn an dllo plen td mérsimon 
‘(Even if my report brings no good, still will 
I tell you,) since 1 come with a good grip on 
one hope, that | can suffer nothing except 
what is my fate’ (Soph. Ant. 236) 


Aesch. Ag, 1169-71 has the first example of an 
accusative subject: 


(38) dkos d’ oudén eperkesan to mé pélin mén, 
hasper otin ékhei, pathein 
‘they (the sacrifices) afforded no remedy 
against the city, as it is, suffering’ (Aescl 
Ag. 1169-71) 


By the 5th c. BCE, the articular infinitive gained 
great popularity. Abstract expressions including 
~+ abstract nouns in -sis, had an extraordinary 
increase at this time; additionally the substan- 
tivized infinitive was able to behave like a verb 
in governing an object and in showing different 
shades of meaning with tense, mood, and voice. 
On the other hand, through substantivization, 
the infinitive acquired the ability to enter con- 
structions proper to case-forms of nouns in asso- 
ciation with other constituents of the clause. In 
Demosthenes and Xenophon we find some cases 
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of full substantivization, where genetivus subjec- 
tivus is employed, cf. (39): 


(39) td g’ et phronein autén mimetsthe 
‘their good judgment at least you can imi- 
tate’ (Dem. Or. 19.269) 


(Cf. Wackernagel 2009:340ff.). Between Ancient 
Gk. and Mod. Gk., however, infinitival forms 
came to be severely restricted in both number 
and use (for a detailed overview of the histori- 
cal developments leading to the disappearance 
of infinitive in Mod. Gk, cf. Joseph 1983:37— 
84; + Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek). 
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[OANNIS FYKIAS 


Infix 


+ Derivational Morphology 


Inflectional Classes 
1. CLASSIFICATION 


Based on the shape of their stem, three nominal 
classes are distinguished in Greek morphology: 
thematic d-stems, thematic o-stems and athe- 
matic stems (ending in consonants and in the 
high vowels -i and -z). Their subcategories are 
as follows: 


I. a-stems (and *ja-stems) 

1. @/ais found through the whole paradigm 
2. d/a is changed to é in the singular 

3. with contraction 


Il. o-stems 

1. without contraction 
a. Attic declension 

3. with contraction 


Il. athematic stems 
A. in consonants 
in velar or lateral stops 
. in dental stops 
. in the cluster -7¢t 
in the nasal -n 
. in liquids (-4 -r) 
. in the sibilant (-s) 


B. in vowels (other than those in I and IT) 
B.. in high vowels (-/ or -u) 

B.2. in diphthongs (-eu, -au, -ou) 

B.3. in -6 and -of 


INFLECTIONAL CLASSES 


z. THE DECLENSIONAL SUFFIXES 


I. The suffixes of 1, and 2. 


Sg Nom -a -€ PL -ai Dual -a 
Acc -an -én -a5 -a 
Gen _-as -8S -on -ain 
Dat -ai -éi -ais -ain 
Voc =Nom =Nom = Nom = Nom 


In Attic the + thematic vowel -@ is found in 
the nom. sg. after e, 4 r (oikia ‘house’ vs. Ionic 
otklé, i.e., unlike Attic, lonic fronted and raised 


Proto-Greek *a in all environments, see Bubenik 
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1983a:49-56; + Attic Reversion). In Attic, words 
such as koré ‘girl’ or korré ‘temple of the forehead’ 
once had a w or as before @ (*korwa > korwé > 
kéré, “korsa > korsé > kdrré). The “ja-stems (with 
short -a) are declined like their a-stem coun- 
terparts (“glég"ja > glétta ‘tongue’, “sphar-ja 
> sphaira ‘ball'). Masculine nouns with -as in 
the nom. sg. (e.g. nedni-as ‘youth’) feature the 
o-stem gen. sg. -0 (spelled -OY). The a-stems with 
contraction (1.3) are perispomena, i.e., bearing 
a circumflex on their final syllable, in all cases 
(suké ‘fig’ < *sukéd, etc.) 

I]1. The suffixes of o-stem nouns without 
contraction are as follows: 


Sg Nom -os Neuter -on PI -oi Neuter -a Dual -6 
Acc -on -on -6s (< ous < “ons) -a -O 
Gen -0 (spelled -OY) -on -oin 
Dat -6i -0is -oin 
Voc -e =Nom =Nom = Nom = Nom 


An earlier form of the gen. sg. is seen in the Old 
lonic (Homeric) -ofo ( “osjo) that is of pronomi- 
nal origin (cf. toio ‘of you’). When there were 
mid vowels (e or 0) before the thematic vowels, 
the resulting forms of the nom. and acc. sg. were 
contracted (II.3): ns ‘intellect’ (< “nd-os), oston 
‘bone’ (< *osté-on). The so-called + Attic declen- 
sion (II.2) features long -é in all suffixes: neds 
‘temple’ (nom. sg. and acc. pl.), ned (gen. sg.), 
nedi (dat. sg. and nom. pl.), neén (acc. sg. and 
gen. pl.), nedis (dat. pl.). In addition to anthro- 
ponyms (Menéleés), the noun fagés ‘hare’ (also 
lagés, and Jonic and poetic lagéds) also belongs 


here; it goes back to the compound “/ag(o)-6(u) 
s-ds ‘with sluggish ears’. Neds ‘temple’ started as 
a derivative “nas-wo-s ‘abode (of a god)' (< *nas- 


j- ‘inhabit’; its earlier forms are seen in Lesbian 


nau-os and Laconian naw-os; see Frisk 1973:288). 
The Attic form resulted from quantitative 
+ metathesis: *nd(w)-ds > né-ds > ne-ds. Observe 
the homophony of neds ‘temple’ ( *nasw-ds) and 
the gen. sg. neds of naiis 'ship' (< *naw-és). In the 
gen. pl. these two words are kept apart solely by 
accent (neon ‘temples’ vs. neén ‘ships’). 

Ili. Case suffixes of athematic stems are as 
follows: 


Sg Nom -sorstem PI -es Neuter -a Dual -e 
Acc -n OF -a -as, -(n)s “a -e 
Gen -OS -on -oin 
Dat ~j -si(n) -oin 
Voc = Nom or = Nom = Nom = Nom 
stem 


Unlike stems in velar or labial stops (IIf.A.1), 
stems in dental stops (III.A.z) simplify the clus- 
ter -ts in the nom. sg. and dat. pl. (efpis < “elpid-s 
‘hope’ vs. phulak-s ‘custodian’). In those two 
cases, stenis in the cluster -nt (II].A.3) simplify 
that cluster and display compensatory lengthen- 
ing: Vnts > Vns > -Vs (e.g. gigas ‘giant’ < *gigant-s), 


In the voc. sg. the bare stem (without the final ¢) 
is used (gigan). 

HI.A.q4. stems in -n display their -7 in the nom. 
sg. preceded by long mid vowels (é, 6), which are 
shortened or maintained in other cases: poimén 
‘shepherd’, gen. sg. poimén-os, gedton ‘neigh- 
bor’, gen. sg. geiton-os vs. Héllén ‘Greek’, gen. 
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sg. Héllén-os, lemon ‘meadow’, gen. sg. leimdn- 
os. The cluster -ns- is simplified in the dat. pl. 
(poimé-sin < *poimén-sin). 

IILA.s5. Aal-s ‘salt’ is the only stem. Stems in 
-r simplify the cluster -rs in the nom. sg, (thér 
‘animal') but not in the dat. pl. (ther-sin). The 
long vowel of the nom. sg. is shortened or main- 
tained in other cases; rhétor ‘orator’, gen. sg. 
rhétor-os vs. sotér ‘savior’, gen. sg. sotér-os. Names 
of relatives (and some other nouns: kheir ‘hand’, 
gastér ‘belly’) shorten their long é in the acc. sg, 
and in all cases in the pl., and display desinen- 
tial accent in the gen. and dat. sg.: pater, patrés, 
patri, patéra, pl, patér-es. 

I1.A.6, Stems in -s lose their medial -s- by 
fricative weakening: génos ‘kin’, gen. sg. *génes- 
as > gén-eh-os > gén-ds; in the dat. pl. the double 
-ss- is degeminated and the single -s- is main- 
tained: génes-sin (Homer) > géne-sin. 

I1].Ba. é-stems, e.g. polis ‘city’, display three 
ablaut grades; full ei, lengthened éf and zero- 
grade i, The zero grade is found in the nom., 
acc. and voc. sg.; the lengthened grade in the 
gen. sg. “pdléi-os > polé-os (Homer) > pole-os 
(with metathesis of length); and the full grade 
elsewhere: nom. pl. “pdlei-es > pdle-es > pdlés 
(spelled méAcic/pdleis); in the dat. pl. the suffix 
-esi (instead of -isi) is the result of + analogy with 
other cases (see Bubenik 1983b). u-stems, e.g. 
pélekus ‘axe’, display i-stem suffixes in all cases 
with the exception of the nom., acc., voc. sg. A 
more original state of affairs is observable in 
Sanskrit where the tripartite ablaut distinction 
of i-stems (*ei, “éi, *i > e, ag i) is also found in 
u-stems ( “eu, “€u, *u > 0, QV, u). 

i1.B.2. eu-stems. There are only oxytonic 
masculine nouns (i.e. nouns stressed on the 
final syllable) in -eu, e.g. basiletis ‘king’. Earlier 
forms with é (< *éw) are found in Homer and 
Aeolic dialects; in Attic, metathesis of length 
took place in the gen. and acc. sg: “basiléw-os > 
basilé-os (Homer, Aeolic) > basilé-os, *basiléwa-a 
> basilé-a (Homer, Acolic) > basiléa; the nom. 
pl. in -és (< -é-es < “ew-es) is found in Old Attic 
(hippés ‘horsemen'’), later hippés (spelled \rretc/ 
hippeis). 

The word nads ‘ship’ is an au-stem display- 
ing two allomorphs; nau- (< “ndw) before 
consonants: acc. sg, naué-n, dat. pl. nau-sin, and né- 
(< new < “naw) before vowels with metathesis of 
length: gen. sg. ne-ds (< né-ds in Homer < néw-os 
< “*naw-ns). 


INFLECTIONAL CLASSES 


The word és ‘bull, cow’ (< PIE *g*éu-s) is 
an ou-stem (*Gu > ou > Q) that shows the origi- 
nal diphthong before consonants (bois, botin, 
later monophthongized > bés, b6n), while before 
vowels the bilabial glide was lost: gen. sg. bo-ds 
(< bow-ds < bou-ds < “g”du-os), dat. sg. bo-é (with 
~ hiatus), nom. pl. bd-es (with hiatus), but Attic 
acc. pl. ods (instead of bd-as) is by analogy with 
the acc. sg. b6n. 

I11.B.3. Stems in -6 (pdtrds ‘uncle’, métrds 
‘maternal uncle’, dmés ‘slave’, Trdés Trojan’) go 
back to the long diphthong -ou; the bilabial glide 
is lost while the long -6 remains: gen. sg. pdtr0-os 
(with hiatus), acc. sg. pdtro-a (< patrow-a). Stems 
in -of (mostly feminine names such as Kalupsé, 
Lété) show -oi only in the vocative (Léto/); in the 
gen. *-of-os > -o(j)-os > -6s (Létds, spelled Aytods/ 
Létods), dat. Léto?; acc. Létd is oxytone by analogy 
with the nominative. 
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Vrt BUBENIK 


Information Structure and Greek 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The basic assumption at the core of any theory 
of information structure is that it is impossible to 
fully understand language without taking its use 
into account: participants and their psychologi- 
cal conditions play a role in shaping discourse, as 
does the context of the discourse. In this respect, 
the study of information structure is a part of the 
wider study of pragmatics. But it is essential to 
note right away that these conditions of language 
use are relevant to linguistic theory only insofar 
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as they have consequences on the observable 
shape of sentences and are reflected in gram- 
matical structure (Prince 1981:233, Lambrecht 
1994:3). We may then broadly define informa- 
tion structure as that part of the grammar of any 
language that shapes sentences according to the 
context in which they are uttered. This major 
restriction is of course of great importance for 
the study of a dead language like Ancient Greek 
(henceforth Anc. Gk.), since definitively shaped 
sentences in written form are the only possible 
data we can gather. As we shall see, information 
structure is the chief determinant of -+ word 
order at the sentence level in Anc. Gk. (although 
intonation and > prosody may also have played 
a role), which makes it perceptible even in the 
faint traces of a living language that survive in 
our texts. 

There has been much variety and confusion 
in the approaches to information structure, and 
the concepts and terminology in that area are 
notoriously marred with idiosyncrasies. In what 
follows, I will mainly adopt Lambrecht’s (1994) 
influential model, for the following reasons: first, 
Lambrecht’s approach seems to me fairly syn- 
thetic, in that it was conceived as, and in many 
ways still is, a state of the art study of informa- 
tion structure; second, it is (relatively) non-tech- 
nical, which makes it easily transferable to most 
syntactical frameworks; third, it is the theoreti- 
cal basis on which the most accomplished model 
of word order in Anc. Gk. (Matié 20034) is built. 
According to Lambrecht, information structure 
consists of three different dimensions which are 
to be strictly distinguished, although, due to 
their many interactions, they have often been 
blurred in the literature: first, information, i.e., 
the articulation of assertion and presupposition; 
second, the cognitive states of referents, varying 
in identifiability and activation; third, the prag- 
matic relations between a proposition and its 
elements, i.e., topic and focus. 1 will review these 
three dimensions to clarify the notions involved, 
before showing to what extent they are relevant 
for the study of Anc. Gk. 


2. INFORMATION: ASSERTION AND 
PRESUPPOSITION 


Information-structure theory is couched in a 
very simple model of communication: any com- 
municative situation minimally includes one 
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speaker and one hearer (speech can be con- 
sidered the basic form of language (Lambrecht 
1994:36)). Each of those participants in the dis- 
course comes with his/her own knowledge and 
beliefs about the world, i.e., mental representa- 
tions of the world, which are conceptualized as 
a set of propositions (Stalnaker 1978:315, Lam- 
brecht 1994:43). These propositions include both 
the text-external world (the participants and the 
situation, i.e., the spatio-temporal setting of the 
discourse) and the always evolving text-internal 
world (linguistic expressions of the ongoing dis- 
course and their meanings). A large part of those 
propositions are of course shared by the partici- 
pants: this shared knowledge has been termed 
‘common ground’ (Stalnaker 1974, 2002). But 
what is important in the model of communica- 
tion is that the common ground is incremental: 
with every sentence, a speaker not only evokes 
a certain amount of shared knowledge, but also 
presents the hearer with a proposition that is 
not part of the common ground; if accepted by 
the hearer, this new proposition is then added 
to the common ground. Thus, every new utter- 
ance represents an “increment of information” 
(Stalnaker 1974:199). That is why it can be said 
that generally, natural utterances are informa- 
tive (Prince 1981): they are used to modify the 
previous knowledge of the hearer by adding to it 
a new proposition. 

The key position in this communicational 
situation is of course the speaker's: it is only 
through his/her representations, assumptions 
and decisions that the discourse situation and 
the hearer’s knowledge can ultimately play a 
role in the utterance (Prince 1981:224), We may 
now define precisely the key concepts of (prag- 
matic) presupposition and assertion as follows: 
‘presupposition’ is “the set of propositions lexico- 
grammatically evoked in a sentence which the 
speaker assumes the hearer already knows or 
believes or is ready to take for granted at the time 
the sentence is uttered”, whereas ‘assertion’ is 
“the proposition expressed by a sentence which 
the hearer is expected to know or believe or take 
for granted as a result of hearing the sentence 
uttered” (Lambrecht and Michaelis 1998:493). Of 
course, it must be kept in mind that it is speak- 
ers who presuppose, not sentences (Stalnaker 
1974:200); but to do so, they use a number of 
linguistic signs conventionally devoted to mark- 
ing a presupposition as such and instructing the 
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hearer to presuppose it too, i.e., to place it into the 
common ground as the basis for processing the 
asserted proposition (Abbott 2000, Mati¢é 2003b). 


3. MENTAL STATUS OF REFERENTS: 
IDENTIFIABILITY AND ACTIVATION 


The second dimension of information structure 
concems the mental status of referents, includ- 
ing propositions (Lambrecht and Michaelis 
1998). When a speaker mentions a referent, s/he 
can assume that the hearer already has a mental 
representation of this referent, or that s/he does 
not. That is what Chafe (1976, 1994:93-107) calls 
the ‘identifiability’ of a referent: a referent is 
identifiable if the speaker assumes the hearer 
can choose among all the referents potentially 
designated by a given linguistic expression and 
identify it as the one intended by the speaker 
(Lambrecht 1994:77). Identifiability is thus con- 
nected to presupposition: a speaker will only 
present a referent as identifiable if s/he consid- 
ers it a relevant choice in the discourse, gener- 
ally so when s/he can assume the hearer already 
has a mental representation of that referent. 
According to Givon (1984-1990:399-401), such 
an assumption may obtain when the speaker 
refers to the following entities: 


- physical or cultural entities with unique ref- 
erents, either universal (‘the sun’, ‘the moon’, 
etc.) or geographically more localized (‘the 
lake’, etc.), provided that the participants are 
members of the same social group (from a 
minimal group of two people to all man- 
kind); 

— names, again depending on the community to 
which speakers and hearers belong; 

- entities accessible to deixis: such accessibility 
may be either absolute (the discourse partici- 
pants, their unique body-parts, members of 
their family, or what is culturally considered 
their possession) or relative (body-parts, fam- 
ily members, etc. of people mentioned in the 
discourse; parts of a whole previously men- 
tioned in the discourse). This relative acces- 
sibility corresponds to Prince's (1981:236) 
anchoring: a non-identifiable entity is termed 
anchored when the NP (noun phrase) express- 
ing it is linked, by another NP within it (the 
anchor), to another entity in the discourse. 
Thus anchoring may create identifiability 
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when a new referent is introduced in the dis- 
course (Chafe 1994:176). 

— entities previously mentioned in the dis- 
course which are then part of the text-internal 
world. 


Identifiability is related to + definiteness, which 
is marked in Anc. Gk, by the definite article ho, 
hé, td, but this relationship is not one-to-one, 
since identifiability is a gradual notion, whereas 
definiteness is discrete (Lambrecht 1994:84—86). 

The second parameter of the mental repre- 
sentation of referents that has an import on the 
linguistic expression of referents is activation. 
If a referent is identifiable, it does not follow 
that it is at the foreground of the hearer’s con- 
sciousness, which is by nature selective and con- 
centrates only on a small part of the universe, 
termed by Chafe (1994:29) “focus of conscious- 
ness” (not to be confused with the notion of 


focus). This “focus of consciousness”, containing 


all the active representations of the world at a 
given moment, is surrounded by a periphery of 
semi-active or accessible representations: those 
can be either formerly active representations 
which have been partially deactivated (they 
are then textually accessible), or inactive repre- 
sentations promoted to semi-activeness when 
a related representation is activated (they are 
then inferentially accessible) (Dryer 1996:480- 
483); furthermore, they are situationally acces- 
sible if present in the text-external world. To 
sum up, referents can be either identifiable or 
non-identifiable; non-identifiable referents are 
either anchored or non-anchored; identifiable 
referents have three degrees of activation: inac- 
tive, accessible (textually, inferentially or sit- 
uationally), and active. To achieve successful 
communication, a speaker will have to use his/ 
her assumption regarding the mental statuses 
of referents in the hearer’s mind (aptly termed 
“metapresupposition” by Dryer 1996:501-5¢3). 


4. PRAGMATIC RELATIONS: 
TOPIC AND Focus 


The third dimension of information stmucture, 
the pragmatic functions of + topic and + focus, is 
subject to the most terminological and notional 
variations in the literature. 

The topic of an utterance is usually defined in 
terms of aboutness (Lambrecht 1994, Dik 1997): 
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it is that element of an utterance marked by the 
speaker as the most relevant basis against which 
to assess the upcoming assertion. More precisely, 
it delimitates a section of the universe relative 
to which the hearer will be able to process the 
assertion. Recurrent metaphors are found in the 
literature, such as, for instance, the file-card sys- 
tem (Vailduvi 1992, Erteschik-Shir 2007). 

Whereas topic is related to presupposition, 
the notion of focus, while connected to asser- 
tion, is more difficult to grasp. If the assertion 
is defined as a new proposition that has to be 
added to the common ground, it equals the 
whole proposition expressed by the utterance 
and, consequently, contains the presupposition 
(Lambrecht 1994:206). So there is no part of a 
sentence that is exactly equivalent to the asser- 
tion. We can thus define focus as the element 
by which presupposition and assertion differ 
(Lambrecht 1994:207). Focus is only a necessary 
part of the assertion: it is the assertion minus 
every presupposition. Of course, we can see that, 
by such a definition, the focus expression will 
seem the most salient or important part of an 
utterance, which is how focus is defined in many 
approaches (Dik 1997:326, Erteschik-Shir 1997, 
2007, Hengeveld and Mackenzie 2008). 


5. EXPRESSION OF IS 


It may be stated that the categories of informa- 
tion structure are universal, but there is con- 
siderable cross-linguistic variation as to which 
nuances and oppositions are expressed in any 
given language. Furthermore, languages fall into 
several typological categories regarding the lin- 
guistic means devoted to the expression of infor- 
mation structure. Typically, languages use the 
following means, either alone or, most often, in 
combinations: 


— Intonation: e.g. sentence accent in English 
(Lambrecht 1994) 

— Particles: e.g. topic marker wa in Japanese 
(Kuno 1972) 

— Morphology: e.g. secondary tenses marking 
predicates as non-focused in Coptic (Layton 
2000:352—360) 

— Syntax: e.g. exhaustive focus expressed by 
cest-clefts in French (Lambrecht 1994) 

— Word order: e.g. preverbal position for focus 
constituents in Hungarian: (E Kiss 1998). 


In Anc. Gk., the main exponent of information 
structure is + word order. A weak version of such 
a claim is that information structure in some way 
influences word order (Dover 1960, Dik 1995). 
We might then observe statistical tendencies 
for topic or focus expressions to be located in a 
certain position, but there would be no rule of 
word order. Thus, Helma Dik (1995, 2007), in the 
line of Simon Dik’s (1997) Theory of functional 
grammar (+ Functional Grammar and Greek) 
describes a word-order template, given in (1) in 
its most up-to-date version. 


(1) (Setting) - Topic — Focus — Verb — Remain- 
der (Dik 2007:38) 


It has been shown that only half of the sentences 
in a reference corpus were amenable to such an 
analysis (Mati¢ 2003a:578). Does it mean that 
this model only reflects a tendency and can 
be ignored by the speaker? The problem with 
this weak interpretation of the role of informa- 
tion structure in Anc. Gk. word order is that 
one does not quite understand why expressing 
information structure would be optional. For 
comparison, in languages using word order to 
mark syntactic functions, like English, a clause 
like (2) could only mean that Eva is the biter and 
Rob the bitee, so to speak, and not the other way 
around. 


(2) Eva bit Rob. 


In Anc. Gk., syntactic functions are expressed 
morphologically, so that word order is available 
for information structure. We might then argue 
that word order is considered not only as a more 
or less optional reflex of information-structure 
categories, but as one of the chief linguistic 
means for expressing them, Such a view makes 
it possible to formulate some predictive rules, 
rather than only to describe strong tendencies 
(Mati¢ 20034, Bertrand 2010). 

According to Matic (2003 ), it is possible to 
devise a general template describing the relative 
order of constituents according to their informa- 
tional function, as shown in (3-4), after Mati¢ 
(2003a:626) 


(3) Narrow focus construction: 
ECTop — FSTop(s) — Narrow Focus — Verb — 
ConTop(s) — Presupposed material 
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(4) Broad focus construction: 


EKCTop — FSTop(s) — {Verb...— ConTop(s) — 
... Focal material}Focus domain 


Depending on the type and number of elements 
in the focus, the speaker may choose either a 
narrow focus construction (3) or a broad focus 
construction (4). In the former case, the focus 
expression is located right before the verb, 
whereas in the latter, a focus domain builds 
up, consisting of the verb plus any other focal 
element at its right (see focus examples and 
details). 

Matic (20032) distinguishes two main types of 
topic expressions: frame-setting topics (FSTop) 
and continuous topics (ConTop). The former 
are used to establish a referential frame for the 
utterance to be interpreted, or, in other terms, 
to ratify a referent as topic for the subsequent 
predication: those ‘frame-setting topic expres- 
sions’ are located at the beginning of the clause. 
The latter is used when a referent already ratified 
as topic has to be expressed lexically (i.e., not 
by a pronoun); Anc, Gk uses ‘continuous topic 
expressions’, located as a rule right after the 
verb. A third type of topic, ‘exclusive-contrastive 
topic’ (ECTop), which is rather a subtype of 
frame-setting topics, is used when the speaker 
wants to mark the topic as contrastive and exclu- 
sive, that is, as ruling out explicitly all other 
alternative topics. 


6. FUNDAMENTAL AMBIGUITY OF 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


At least in its written form (which is all we are 
left with), the resulting sentences may appear to 
be ambiguous between different constructions. 
Mati¢ (2003a:587) discusses the following pair 
of examples: 


(5) (The movements of different generals in the 
battle of Syracuse are described.) 
ho dé... aphikneittai es tas Epipolds 
‘He (sc. Gylippus)... arrived at the Epipo- 
lae.’ (Thuc. 7.2.3) 

(6) (The Athenians led by Hippocrates are try- 
ing to reach Delion before the Boeotians.) 
ho dé Hippokratés... husteros aphikneitai epi 
to Delion 
‘Hippocrates...arrived at Delion LATER.’ 
(Thuc, 4.90.1) 
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in both cases, the subject is a frame-setting topic, 
but in (5) the verb aphikneitai and its argument 
es tas Epipolds together build up a broad focus 
domain, whereas in (6) the same verb and its 
argument epi to Déelion are presupposed, and 
the only element of the focus is the predica- 
tive adjective Austeros. Greater difficulties would 
arise in simple NP-V—NP sentences, where only 
the context would help us decide whether it is 
an instance of the Topic — Broad Focus construc- 
tion or of a Narrow focus — Presupposed material 
construction. 

However, such ambiguity is by no means a 
serious issue. {t is very likely that it was resolved 
by prosodic means in speech. In English, for 
instance, information structure is signaled by 
sentence accent, so that (7-10), though segmen- 
tally equivalent, have in fact very different infor- 
mation structures (sentence accent is indicated 
by upper case, and | provide a gloss to clarify the 
information structure of each utterance). 


(7) BILL stole my ideas (‘the one who stole my 
ideas was Bill’ or ‘what happened was the 
stealing of my ideas by Bill’). 

(8) Bill STOLE my ideas (‘stealing was what Bill 
did to my ideas, not inspiring them’). 

(9) Bill stole MY ideas (‘I am the one whose 
ideas were stolen by Bill’). 

(10) Bill stole my IDEAS (‘what Bill did is that he 
stole my ideas’, or ‘it was my ideas that were 
stolen by Bill, not my cookies’). 


When presented with such a sentence in writ- 
ten form, English speakers will rely on context 
for correct intonation; but if they had to utter 
it in real speech, there would be no hesitation. 
The information structure is built in a sentence, 
and the identity of (7-10) is only a side-effect 
of writing conventions. So it might very well 
be that Anc. Gk, too could distinguish between 
segmentally equivalent sentences. Hungarian, 
for instance, whose focus system is very close to 
Anc. Gk.’'s, uses prosody to resolve such ambi- 
guities (Mati¢ 2003a:587-588). Of course, focus 
prosody is nearly impossible to assess in a dead 
language, although there have been some efforts 
to uncover some of its features (Devine and Ste- 
phens 1994). However, due to the ambiguity of 
constituent order, the use of prosodic means to 
achieve informational clarity is very likely. 
Dialect, genre, or diachronic change do not 
seem to affect much the system itself, which 
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was originally devised for Herodotus and s5th- 
4th century prose (Dik 1995, Mati¢ 20034), even 
if there may be marginal differences: a simi- 
lar system has also been argued for Homeric 
Greek (Bertrand 2010), Classical tragic poetry 
(Dik 2007), and Koine (Bailey 2009). As strange 
as such a claim may be, the principles of word 
order are one stable feature across the notorious 
linguistic diversity of Ancient Greek. 
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NICOLAS BERTRAND 


Inscriptions 


+ Epigraphy 


Instrumental 


Asa morphological case, in Proto-Indo-European 
the instrumental featured specific desinences 
that were added to nouns to express several 
concepts ranging from prototypical Accompani- 
ment (+ Comitative) to prototypical Instrument 
(+ Agency and Causation) and to Mode. 

In its prototypical use, the Proto-Indo- 
European instrumental case designated an entity, 
normally an inanimate tool, which was manipu- 
lated in order to carry out the verbal action and 
which to some extent contributed to this devel- 
opment. Generally, the instrumental was used 
in the description of dynamic states of affairs 
controlled by an agent. The degree of contribu- 
tion to the fulfilment of the verbal action and the 
degree of independence of the entity designated 
by the instrumental in relation to the entity 
encoded as a subject (-- Nominative) were two 
factors that largely determined the function of 
the instrumental in the sentence. These two 
factors are closely related to whether the entity 
encoded through the instrumental is animate or 
inanimate, concrete or abstract and whether it 
can be manipulated. 

Mycenaean still retains instrumental desi- 
nences, at least in the plural, which are differ- 
ent from those of the dative-locative (+ Dative): 
-a-pi (/-a:phi/) in a-stems, -o (/-ois/) in the the- 
matic inflection and -pi (/-phi/) in the athematic 
inflection: 
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(1) ta-ra-nu a-ja-me-no e-re-pa-te-ja-pi ka-ru-pi 
/thramusayaimenos elephanteya:phikaruphi/ 
‘Footstool decorated with vegetable nuts of 
ivory (PY Ta 722.3) 

(2) a-ra-ru-|ja...wi-ri-ni-jo, o-po-qo 
/araruya: (araruyai) wri:nehois opo:k“ois/ 
‘Fitted (scil. chariot or chariots) with leather 
blinkers’ (KN Sd 4413) 

(3) to-pe-za...e-re-pa-te-jo po-pi 
/torpedza elephanteyois popphi/ 

‘A table with marble legs’ (PY Ta 642) 


Alongside these forms, which were inherited 
from Proto-Indo-European, Mycenaean also 
displays, albeit only occasionally, some innova- 
tions. This is the case with the thematic inflec- 
tion desinence -o-pi /-ophi/ (cf. e-re-pa-te-jo-pi), 
created by + analogy, probably with the a-stems. 
It may also be the case with the ending -a, which 
in some passages can be interpreted as /-ais/, 
that is, as a plural form of the instrumental 
analogous to the /-ois/ form of the thematic 
inflection. 

Unlike in Homer, in Mycenaean the ending 
-pi /-phi/ is basically used with a plural sense. 
The use of -pi with a singular sense is not sure, 
while its use in combination with dual forms is 
just scarce. 

It is feasible that Mycenaean does have spe- 
cific desinences for the instrumental case in the 
singular but the graphic rules of + Linear B do 
not permit this to be established. Although the 
-e form of the athematic inflection is interpreted 
in some contexts as an instrumental (/e:/), it 
is not possible to rule out an interpretation as 
(/ei/), that is, as a dative morpheme employed 
with an instrumental value (cf. po-ru-po-de, ‘with 
an octopus’, which can be interpreted as /polu- 
pode:/ or as /polupodei/). 

In Mycenaean, instrumental endings may 
express other notions apart from these corte- 
sponding to the former Proto-lndo-European 
instrumental, Thus, some place names with 
an instrumental ending may be interpreted as 
an expression of location in space, and not as 
an expression of the instrument or adomment 
(cf. pa-na-pi /phana:phi/, ‘in Phana’). It is also 
possible to interpret some of these forms as 
expressions of origin (cf. ‘from Phana’), that 
is, as expressions of values corresponding to 
the former Indo-European ablative (see Hajnal 
1995:153-185). 


INSTRUMENTAL 


The -pi forms have also been documented in 
combination with the preposition o-pi /opi/, ‘in 
the house of / in the workshop of / with respon- 
sibility over (cf. Attic epi, ‘over, towards'): 


(4) 0-ro-me-no ke-ro-wo... o-pi ta-ra-ma-<ta>-o 
ge-to-ro-po-pt 
/oromenos kerowos 
k”etropopphi/ 
‘Kerowos watching over the cattle of Thala- 
matas’ (PY Ae 134) 


opi thalama:ta:o 


We may conclude, therefore, that in Mycenaean 
the morphological instrumental endings are 
retained, at least in part, but their meanings at 
times don’t correspond to the original meanings 
of the former instrumental case in Proto-Indo- 
European. 

In contrast to Mycenaean, in Homeric Greek 
-phi was already a residual form which sub- 
sumed the values of all morphological cases, 
with the exception of the nominative and 
accusative. Thus, use of -phi as an expression 
of values corresponding to the former genitive 
(cf. 5) and dative (cf. 6), which is not seen 
in Mycenaean, has been documented upon 
occasion: 


(5) prin kata llidphi kluta tetkhea laon eélsai 
‘Until having penned the army within the 
famed walls of Ilios’ (Hom, //. 21.295-296) 

(6) Ads phrétré phrétréphin arégéi, phila dé 
philois 
‘So that the clan defends the clan, and the 
tribes the tribes’ (Hom. //. 2.363) 


In Homer's poetry, use of the -phi ending has 
spread to the thematic inflection more largely 
than in Mycenaean. Thus, forms such as /lidphi, 
from flion, ‘lion’, and ostedphi, from ésteon, 
‘bone’, have been documented relatively often. 
Metric concerns explain the use of -ophi even 
in the athematic inflection (cf. Aotuledondéphin, 
from kotulédon, ‘sucker of the tentacles of 
the octopus’). Use of -phi in the a-stems and 
athematic inflection, which is old, is rather fre- 
quent (cf. anankaiéphi ‘by force’, and iphi, ‘with 
force’). 

The -phi forms are used both with a singular 
and with a plural sense (cf., respectively, biéphi 
‘with violence’ and naiphi, from néis, ‘ship’, 
always documented with a plural sense). 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Use of -phi forms in combination with prepo- 
sitions (cf. di’ dresphi, ‘through the hills’) is also 
documented. 

In the plural of the a-stems and of the the- 
matic flexion, we observe the concurrence of 
endings with a different origin: -éisi, -éis, -ais 
(a-stems) and -oisé, -ois (thematic flexion). How- 
ever, all these endings express the values cor- 
responding to the former dative, locative and 
instrumental cases. 

In post-Homeric Greek, the former instrumen- 
tal case has been syncretized with the former 
dative and the former locative cases. The result- 
ing morphological case, called ‘dative’, expresses 
the meanings of the three Proto-Indo-European 
cases. Use of the -phi forms, which acquire an 
adverbial value, peters out clearly in compari- 
son to Homeric Greek. In dialects such as Attic, 
the -ais and -ois endings evolved into the plural 
forms of the syncretic dative in a-stems and in 
the thematic inflection, respectively. In these 
forms, therefore, the values corresponding to the 
dative and locative cases combine with those of 
the old instrumental. 

With the exception of the prototypical 
Accompaniment in its use as a satellite, the 
Greek dative fulfills all of the roles of the former 
instrumental case without the need for preposi- 
tional recharacterization. Nevertheless, as early 
as Homer prepositional phrases are documented 
to express the functions of the instrumental case 
(+ Prepositions in Homer). The use of preposi- 
tional phrases grows with the passage of time. 
The Instrument, in its prototypical value, is the 
function of the former instrumental case in 
which the use of prepositional phrases is least 
common. It thus seems that in Ancient Greek 
the need to replace the dative with prepositional 
phrases grows alongside the degree of indepen- 
dence of the entity designated by the former 
instrumental case, and alongside its active par- 
ticipation in the verbal action, i.e., the less it 
lends itself to being wielded. 
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Luz Cont 


Insular Doric 


The + Doric spoken on the southeastern Aegean 
islands is normally referred to as Insular Doric. 
This Doric variety includes the epichoric dia- 
lects of Rhodes (> Rhodian), Crete (> Cretan), 
Thera, Cos, Melos as well as of some other minor 
islands (Calymnos, Cimolos, Pholegandros, Sici- 
nos, Anaphe, Astypalaea, Nisyros, Casos and 
Carpathos, among others). 

The epigraphic material (+ Epigraphy) found 
on these islands is of uneven quality/quantity 
and, in general, of not a very early date. Only 
Thera and Cos do provide us with a good number 
of inscriptions. In Thera, there are many archaic 
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epigraphic texts, but they essentially consist 
of + personal names, whereas later inscrip- 
tions are strongly influenced by the Attic-lonic 
+Koine. In Cos, only inscriptions from the 
4th c. BCE onwards are preserved. In the other 
areas, the epigraphic material is scanty, mostly 
dating to late periods, and thus hardly of any 
interest for Greek dialectology (+ Dialects, Clas- 
sification of ). 

Insular Doric shares with the other Doric dia- 
lects some general features, but some other char- 
acteristics appear to be rather restricted to this 
area: 1st + compensatory lengthening resulting 
in a long open-mid ~ vowel (Thera: émi ‘Il am’, 
Cos: émen ‘to be’); 2nd compensatory length- 
ening resulting in a short vowel word-finally 
(Thera, Cos: masc. art. acc. pl. fés); close-mid 
vowels as a result of isovocalic > contractions 
(Thera, Cos: tui démou ‘of the people’) (+ Vowel 
Changes); + thematic and - contract verb infini- 
tives in -en (Thera, Cos: thuen ‘to sacrifice’, Cos: 
deipnén ‘to entertain’, Thera: leitourgén 'to serve 
the state’; cf. also perf. inf, Cos: teteikhen ‘to 
build’, Nisyros: dedoken ‘to seem’); aor. subj. with 
a short vowel (3rd sg., Thera: doxei ‘to seem’, 
Cos: hupoktpsei ‘to bow down’); contract verbs 
in -00 instead of -dd (pres. indic., Cos: karpdnti 
‘they offer as a sacrifice’, Thera: stephandi ‘(he) 
crowns as an honor’ pres. inf, Astypalaea: ste- 
phanén ‘to crown’). Other features are only 
attested in certain areas: (a) Thera: perf. fem. ptc. 
-E1A (hestakeia ‘to make to stand’), > assimila- 
tion -rs- > -rr- (p.n. Tharruémakhos), nasal reduc- 
tion with ensuing ~diphthongization (aor. 
fem. ptc., gen. sg. thanoisas ‘to die’); (b) Cos: 
quantitative + metathesis in adj. téleds, -d, -on 
(< *téleswos) ‘unblemished’, imp. -ntoi (thudntot 
‘let them sacrifice’); (c) Calymnos: 3rd sg. aor. 
subj. egrudi (from ekré6 ‘to flow out’); etc. 

Due to geographical proximity, Cycladic and 
Asia Minor lonic exerted some influence on 
insular Doric: early loss of /w/ (- Semivowels) 
(Thera: p.n. Astudikidas < “*wastu-, 7th c. BCE); 
eo > eu (Cos: teméneus ‘of the temple’), and more 
sporadically eu > eo (Cos: p.n. Eotukhis); 3rd 
compensatory lengthening (Thera: ouroi < *wor- 
woi ‘boundaries’); Cos: nom.-acc. pl. neut. gérea 
(from géras, -6s, 'perquisite’); etc. 

A Doric Koina, largely based on the Rhodian 
dialect, supposedly spread through this area 
after ca 300 BCE; but the hypothesis of such a 
Southem Aegean Koina is still disputed (cf. Bile 
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1996) (+ Formation of Doric Koines, the; + Dia- 
lectal Convergence). 
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Intensifiers 
1. THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


The labe} ‘intensifiers’ (or ‘emphatics’) groups 
together words, widely attested cross-linguisti- 
cally (e.g, Eng. x-self, Germ. selbst, Ital. stesso, 
Lat. ipse, Japanese zisin and zibun, Mandarin 2ijf 
etc.), whose main function is to signal some sort 
of emphasis or — focus with respect to a nominal 
head they are adjoined to in the sentence, as in 
The author herself will present the book. \n addi- 
tion to the term ‘intensifiers’ (Moravcsik 1972: 
Edmondson and Plank 1978), there exist many 
other labels in the relevant literature to define 
this sub-class of functional words, which reflect 
the (anything but closed) debate on their actual 
categorial status. According to K6nig (2001:747), 
terms such as ‘emphatic reflexives’, ‘emphatic 
pronouns’, ‘pronouns of identity’, or ‘intensive 
pronouns’ (see Cantrall 1973; Dirven 1973; Kem- 
mer 1995; Moyne 1971, among others) fail to 
give an accurate description of the sub-class 
in question, as they suggest a connection with 
~ pronouns and = reflexives that cannot be fully 
supported by linguistic evidence. As their mor- 
phological properties - and hence their catego- 
rial status - do not show any consistency on a 
cross-linguistic level, intensifiers are hardly ana- 
lyzable in morphological terms; in other words, 
they belong to different morphological classes 
according to the specific language. Konig and 
Siemund (2000; see also Konig and Gast 2006) 
propose a classification based on the semantic 
and syntactic distribution of the intensifiers in a 
broad sample of languages. 

On the syntactic level, two fundamental uses 
can be distinguished, namely: 
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— Adnominal use, as in The author herself will 
present the book, where the intensifier Aer- 
self is adjoined to the referential > noun 
phrase (hereafter NP) the author and, in many 
languages, morphologically agrees with the 
NP (+ Agreement); some languages also have 
an attributive-possessive intensifier, which is 
lexically distinct from the adnominal one (e.g. 
It. proprio, Eng. own, Germ. eigen). 

— Adyerbial use, as in The author will present 
the book herself, where herself conveys the 
exclusive meaning ‘on one’s own, without 
help’; here the intensifier is adjoined to the 
verb phrase (hereafter VP) (+ Adverbial Con- 
stituents) but agrees with the NP (the subject 
the author) in many languages that admit 
morphological agreement; in some languages 
the intensifier may also express the inclusive 
meaning ‘also, too’, as in The author will her- 
self present the book. 


In both the adnominal and the adverbial uses, 
the NP can be analyzed as the tocus of the sen- 
tence, whereas the intensifier evokes alterna- 
tives to the referent of the NP. These alternatives 
are related in some way to the value given: the 
referent of the NP has a higher position than the 
alternatives in a hierarchy, or it is more signifi- 
cant in a specific situation, or the alternatives are 
defined in terms of the referent of the focus, or 
the NP is the center of the perspective. In other 
words, intensifiers interact with the information 
structure of the sentence, organizing the whole 
set of referents in terms of center (the referent of 
the focus) and periphery (the alternatives). Due 
to this interaction, the semantic contribution of 
the intensifiers is similar to that of the so-called 
focus particles (e.g. also, only, etc.; Kénig 1991) 
(~ Information Structure and Greek). 

Cross-linguistically, the behavior of the 
intensifiers varies according to specific param- 
eters described by Konig (2001), including the 
following: 


— Agreement. Intensifiers are morphologically 
invariable in many languages (e.g. German, 
Japanese and Mandarin), but in others (e.g. 
Slavic, Romance, Turkic and Indic languages, 
and English) they agree with their focus in 
many or all the features of person, + num- 
ber, + gender and > case; K6nig (2002:751) 
observes that the agreement with a nomi- 
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nal focus makes intensifiers very similar to 
+ adjectives. 

— Selectional restrictions. In many languages 
(e.g. Japanese, Mandarin, Turkish, Bengali), 
intensifiers only occur with animate or human 
foci. In other languages (e.g. most European 
languages), intensifiers do’ not show any 
restriction relative to animacy, and the only 
constraint concerns the referential/definite 
character of the focus (+ Definiteness); ani- 
macy, however, is relevant for the adverbial 
use, as exclusive intensifiers only allow agen- 
tive subjects and inclusive intensifiers are 
restricted to human experiencer (+ Agency 
and Causation). 

— Relationship with reflexives. In many lan- 
guages (e.g. most Indo-European languages), 
intensifiers and reflexive anaphors are clearly 
distinct on the formal level (e.g. Russ. sam/ 
sebja, It. stesso/sé, Germ. selbst/sich etc.); in 
such languages, intensifiers can be adjoined 
to both (referential) NPs and pronouns, but 
they cannot occur in argumental positions 
without an overt focus. In other languages 
(e.g. Finno-Ugric, Semitic languages, Persian, 
Mandarin, English), intensifiers and reflexives 
exhibit only a distributional distinction, that 
is, reflexives occur in argumental positions 
(other than the subject) and intensifiers occur 
in adjunct positions; in such languages, how- 
ever, intensifters may also occur in argumen- 
tal positions without an overt focus (‘headless’ 
intensifiers). 


2. INTENSIFIERS IN ANCIENT GREEK 


The prototypical intensifier is autos, which is 
classified among (demonstrative) pronouns (see 
Brugmann and Delbriick 1893, Schwyzer 1939 
inter al.); other more peripheral members of the 
category are (dios ‘own’ and mdnos ‘only’ (Puddu 
2005:207). Chantraine (1945:134) connects autds 
to ai, atte, etc., and Palmer (1980:286) also 
suggests that in autdés “the stem fo- is prefixed 
with an element au, which is perhaps identical 
with that of au, aite, etc.". Traditional gram- 
mars generally recognize the intensive value of 
autds; more specifically, two distinct functions 
have been distinguished already in Homter, 
which correspond to different syntactic positions, 
namely: 
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~ intensive (“selfmess”, cf. Lat. ipse): autds stands 
(i) alone in the nominative case (‘headless’ 
intensifier, in terms of Kénig 2001) or (ii) in 
any case, when it is adjoined to an NP (that 
is, in the so-called ‘predicative position’), e.g. 
autés ho anér, ho anér autds ‘the man him- 
self’s 

— non-intensive (‘sameness’, cf. Lat. idem): autds 
is preceded by the article (that is, in the so- 
called ‘attributive position’), e.g. ho autds 
anér ‘the same man’ (see Smyth 1920:302—303; 
Sadoulet 1982; Taillardat 1983:75). 


A third function is documented after Homer, 
when autdés spreads in the domain of the pro- 
nominal anaphora, replacing the 3rd person he, 
which survives in Attic prose only as an archa- 
ism (+ Pronouns (Demonstrative, Interroga- 
tive, Indefinite, Relative)). The anaphoric value 
involves the — accusative (as in example (1) 
below, Smyth 1920:303), + genitive and + dative 
cases, whereas autdés maintains the intensive 
meaning in the + nominative case and as an 
adjunct throughout the Classical age: 


(1) Ekéleuon autén apiénai 
‘They ordered her to depart’ (Lys. 1.12) 


Puddu (2005:213) observes that the formal iden- 
tity between intensifier and non-marked ana- 
phora represents a quite rare, if not unique, 
phenomenon from a cross-linguistic perspective, 
and in fact it is not listed in K6nig (2001). 
During the Classical age, autds contributes in 
the development of a new paradigm of + reflex- 
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ives, formed by compounding the stems of the 
reflexive and personal pronouns with the oblique 
cases of autds. The post-Homeric developments 
of autds may be summarized as in Table 1: 


Table 1; Distribution of Ae, hé and autds 


(Puddu 2005:149) 
Reflexive Intensifier Anaphoric 
Hom. hé autos he 
Cl.Gk. heautin —autds autds 


Autdés exhibits both adnominal and adverbial 
uses, although the presence of case endings, 
which allow various positions within the sen- 
tence, makes the differences between the two 
uses not fully transparent on the syntactic level. 
Puddu (2005:210) distinguishes both exclusive 
(in (2)) and inclusive uses (in (3)): 


(2) epeide toinun ho khrénos hoiitos exékei, autds 
geargo 

‘Now, since this time has elapsed, I cultivate 
it myself’ (Lys. 7.11.1) 

hdste sautot nomizeis einai ta tés pédleds, 
autos démdsios 

‘So you believe that the assets of the city are 
yours, when you yourself belong to the city’ 
(Lys. 30.5.8) 


(3) 


As in most ancient Indo-European languages 
(the only exception being Sanskrit), the Greek 
intensifier morphologically agrees with the NP 
to which it is adjoined in number, gender and 
case (but not person): 


Table 2: Declension of autés. 


Singular Plural 

Masc. Fem, Neut. Masc. 
Nom. autos aute auté autol 
Gen. autow autés auton autén 
Dat. autoi autét autdi autois 
Acc. auton auten  autd autous 


Dual 
Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
autal autd auto autd auto 
autén aut6én autoin autain autoin 
autais autois 
autds autd 


Autés does not exhibit any restriction with 
respect to animacy, as is shown in (4), where the 
focus refers to an inanimate referent (the consti- 
tution) (Puddu 2005:209): 


(4) ta dé dthla auté hé politeia ékeito 
‘When the constitution itself was up for 
grabs’ (Lys. 31.32.4) 


The relationship between intensifier and reflex- 
ive anaphors is quite complex. Generally speak- 
ing, Greek patterns with the other ancient 
Indo-European languages in differentiating the 
intensifier from the reflexive anaphor heautén. 
However, the reflexive form is actually a com- 
pound (hé + autdén), and the Homeric reflexive 
hé is so typically associated with autds (Schwyzer 
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1939:607; Chantraine 1945:151) that the autono- 
mous reflexive value of hé has been brought 
into question (Puddu 2005). As a matter of fact, 
autds does not show behavior consistent with 
the parameter of variation indicated by K6nig 
(2001); on the one hand, it conforms to languages 
that distinguish between reflexive and intensi- 
fier, as it may be adjoined to both NPs and pro- 
nouns, as in (5) (Smyth 1920:306): 


(5) tous paidas tous emous éiskhune kai emé 
auton hubrise 
‘He disgraced my children and insulted me 
myself’ (Lys. 1.4) 


On the other hand, as it happens in languages 
where the distinction between reflexive and 
intensifier is only distributional, autds does 
occur in argumental position without an overt 
focus, as in (6) (Puddu 2005:212): 


(6) oukowin élthon autds auton apoktenén, hos 
houtds phési 
‘So I went myself to kill him, as he says’ 
(Lys. 4.5.3) 


Moreover, intensifier and reflexive anaphor can- 
not be combined to form the so-called ‘emphatic 
reflexive’, as is generally the case instead in 
languages that clearly differentiate between 
intensifiers and reflexives (e.g. It. se stesso, Russ. 
sam sebia, Germ. sich selbst). However, autés 
and heautoén may co-occur in different cases, as 
in (7) where the nominative of autds refers to 
the subject and coexists with the accusative of 
the reflexive, which encodes the object (Smyth 
1920:306): 


(7) autoi eph’ heautén ekhéroun 
‘They marched by themselves’ (Xen. An. 2.4.10) 


A final remark should be made regarding the 
possessive function of the intensifier. Autds may 
be adjoined to a possessive to form the ‘emphatic 
possessive’, as in the following case from Homer 
(Puddu 2005:99—200): 


(8) patrds te méga kléos éd’ emon autoi 
‘The glory of my father and my own’ (Hom. 
il. 6.446) 


However, in Attic prose the 3rd-person posses- 
sive forms Ads (singular) and sphéteros (plural) 
fall into disuse, and this function is covered 
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by the genitive of autdés. In other words, autoi 
comes to express non-marked ~ possession 
(auto ho patér ‘his father’) and cannot be inten- 
sified by means of repetition (**autoi autoid). As 
a consequence, while emphatic possession con- 
tinues to be marked by adjoining autoi/autén 
to ist- and and-person possessives, as in (9), 3rd 
person uses instead the genitive of the reflexive 
pronoun, as in (10) (Puddu 2005200): 


(9) pisteuete tois humetérois autén ophthalmois 
‘Believe your own eyes’ (Lys. 24.14.6) 

hos an epi ddmarti téi heautoti moikhon 
labon taiitén ten timorian poiésétai 

‘Any person performing this revenge against 
an adulterer caught in the act with his 
wife should not be charged with murder’ 
(Lys, 1.31.1) 


(10) 
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Interjections 


Interjections are words which constitute an inde- 
pendent and complete utterance and express a 
conventionalized linguistic signal of the speak- 
ers reactions. Since interjections are linguistic 
units in which the distinction between word, 
+ sentence and = utterance is neutralized, the 
term ‘interjection’ can refer to a part of speech 
as well as to a type of utterance. 

As a part of speech, an interjection has several 
characteristics: it can be phonalogically anoma- 
lous (e.g. ethen ‘well!’, ewhoi ‘good! with the 
internal aspiration or oop ‘avast"’, with the final 
occlusive), it is non-derivational and cannot take 
inflectional or derivational afixes (though some 
delocutive verbs can derive from an interjection, 
e.g. eudzein ‘to cry evoe!’ from euhai, aidzein 
‘ta cry aiai!’ from aiaz), and it is diachronically 
and synchronically isolated in Ancient Greek 
(since it has mainly an ~ onomatopoeic ori- 
gin). These characteristics define what is called 
primary interjections, i.e., lexical items special- 
ized in interjectional utterances (e.g. fez or iow 
‘alas!'). Primary interjections derive from lexical- 
ized onomatopoeias, but they differ from ono- 
matopoeias in that they conventionally express 
the speaker's state of mind or verbal reaction: 
the onomatopoeic transcription of the frogs’ 
croak brekekekex koax koax (Aristoph. Frogs 
209) or that of laughter Ad ha hd (Eur. Cycl. 157) 
are only the verbal transcription of a sound, 
and not the lexicalized form of the speaker's 
mental state. 

As a type of utterance, an interjection has 
the following characteristics: it is syntactically 
independent (cf. the term ‘interjection’, from 
particula interjecta, given by Latin grammarians 
such as Varro), a specific + intonation prob- 
ably differentiates it from the co-text, and it 


expresses the current reaction or state of mind of 


the speaker (without any form of modalization, 
temporal distinction, or reference to the hearer). 
That is why there are also secondary interjec- 
tions, which do not have an onomatopoeic ori- 
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gin: for instance, the imperatives (+ Orders) dge 
or phére, both ‘come’, can be used as true verbal 
forms, with the syntactic and semantic charac- 
teristics of verbs, but they are also widely used as 
interjections. The distinction between primary 
and secondary interjections lies in a diachronic 
difference (onomatopucic vs. non-onomatopoeic 
origin), but is also synchronically valid: primary 
interjections are not used otherwise and sec- 
ondary interjections are morphologically and 
semantically motivated. The distinction is some- 
times difficult (e.g. does sou ‘shoo!’ stem from 
a verb sdwemai, hence sousthe? Or is sousthe a 
secondary reinterpretation of the primary inter- 
jection as a verb?). 

The most controversial point in the descrip- 
tion of interjections concerns the respective 
roles of semantics and pragmatics: do interjec- 
tions have a conventional meaning which can 
be described, or are they so context-bound that 
they function as a special sort of deictics (see 
Ameka 1992, for a discussion from a theoreti- 
cal point of view)? The two main descriptions 
of interjections in Ancient Greek differ in their 
answer to this question: implicitly, Labiano lun- 
dain (2000) adopts the pragmatic point of view, 
and according to his description, interjections 
can have a wide variety of meanings depending 
on the linguistic and extra-linguistic context; 
Biraud (2010), in contrast, argues that each inter- 
jection has a main and general meaning, often a 
rather abstract one, which has to be linked with 
the pragmatic context for a complete semantic 
description, 
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Internal Reconstruction 
1 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Reconstruction implies the reversion of Jan- 
guage history and the reduction of diversity to 
identity. While external reconstruction based 
on the +comparative method uses different, 
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but genetically related languages or dialects to 
reconstruct an earlier stage from which the sub- 
sequent forms of the daughter languages have 
evolved, internal reconstruction (IR) seeks to 
reduce alternations attested in one language to 
a uniform previous pattern by defining them as 
the result of a split development. 

Beside the comparative method (CM) as the 
most important tool of reconstruction in histori- 
cal linguistics, IR was used successfully already 
towards the end of the igth c., most famously by 
F. de Saussure in his reconstruction of the Proto- 
Indo-European laryngeals (de Saussure 1879, 
see below; — Laryngeal Changes). While CM 
interprets data from different languages or dia- 
lects as indicators of historical developments, IR 
uses data from a single language to make asser- 
tions about an earlier state of affairs. The crucial 
concept involved is that of alternation, usually 
patterns of distribution on the phonological and 
morphological level which are interpreted as the 
result of Janguage change. Like CM, IR relies on 
the notion of the regularity of language change 
leading to a mile-based set of alternations that 
it seeks to reduce to a single pattern (phoneme, 
morpheme, etc.) in the prehistory of the lan- 
guage. Both methods rely on basic principles 
such as Occam’s razor (prefer the simplest analy- 
sis possible) and takes into account the typology 
of language change, e.g. the frequency of sound 
changes attested in languages in general: the 
alternation in Old Church Slavonic nom. bogs : 
voc. doze ‘god’ could in principle be reduced 
either to an original paradigm “bugi : boge or 
*boga : boge. Apart from our historical knowl- 
edge, the former is advisable as assimilation 
of stops to the palatal quality of a following 
vowel and subsequent affricatization and frica- 
tivization is a common sound change. Narrowed 
down to the individual language, this typologi- 
cally informed way of reasoning could be called 
the “language consistency principle”: IR should 
aim at reconstructing features consistent with 
the structural characteristics of the language and 
its copnate languages. 

Usually, CM and IR are used as complemen- 
tary methods in historical linguistics. The latter 
can be applied both to attested and to recon- 
structed stages of a language, both before the 
use of CM in order to produce pre-forms as 
input for CM or after CM has been applied in 
order to reach back further into the pre-history 
of an already recunstructed language. Since sub- 


sequent language change may obfuscate the syn- 
chronic (patterns of) alternation, IR frequently 
depends on informed speculation about prob- 
able intermediate states of affairs. As it relies 
on setting up hypotheses about alternation as 
the result of regular language change, it can be 
viewed as a case of “abductive” reasoning which 
aims to subsume a singular case (frequently an 
observed irregularity in the synchronic grammar 
of a given language) under a general rule (cf. 
Givon 1999:91—-94; for a critique of this terminol- 
ogy cf. Deutscher 2002). While CM is good at 
identifying and reversing mergers and tends to 
lead to greater complexity in reconstruction, 
IR leads to greater simplicity in reducing syn- 
chronic alternations to an earlier uniform pat- 
tem, usually by identifying morphophonemic 
splits caused e.g. by primary splits (conditioned 
mergers), e.g. 

CM: From the differences in word-initial vow- 
els in the cognate sets Goth. afrs ‘field’, ahtau 
‘eight’ vs. Lat. ager, octé, Gk. agrds, oktd, one 
can postulate a rule “PIE “a, o > Gmc. *a", i.e., in 
Germanic the Proto-Indo-European phonemes 
la/ and /o/ merged into /a/. 

IR: Standard German shows neutralization 
of the voicing-contrast in word-final obstruents 
("Auslautverhdrtung”), e.g. Pfad ‘path’, pl. Pfad-e 
[p'a:t, p'a:da] vs. Grat ‘ridge’, pl. Grat-e [gra:t, 
gra:ta|. Since this phenomenon is maximally 
regular in that there are no voiced obstruents 
in word-fina! position in German and in that it 
is not restricted to any particular class of words 
or grammatical conditioning, it is most likely 
to be caused by a regular sound change of the 
neo-grammarian type. While on the grounds of 
typological reasoning one might assume that 
cases like [pfa:t] vs. [pada] are caused by voic- 
ing assimilation of obstruents in the position 
between vowels, pairs like, on the one hand, 
[hunt] ‘dog’ : pl. [hunda], and [gra:t] : [gra:ta] 
on the other would remain unexplained. There- 
fore, one has to assume that the earlier fornu of 
| p'a:t] was [p'a:d] (as reflected in the orthogra- 
phy Pfad) and that devoicing occurred in word 
final position. This completely regular alterna- 
tion would in a synchronic phonological analysis 
be interpreted as underlying /d/ plus a rule of 
devoicing for word-final position. IR in this case 
simply restates a synchronic alternation as a 
historical process. 

Since [R can work only on the basis of alterna- 
tions, it cannot uncover loss of alternation caused 
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eg. by (i) analogical levelling and (2) further 
sound changes, including the loss of segments: 


(1) The alternation found e.g. in Lat. nom. ius 
‘law’, gen. (wris can be understood by IR as 
going back to an older paradigm “ius, iusis 
assuming a development “*/s/ > /r/ /V_V’ 
(“+ rhotacism”), but a case like nom, robur, 
gen. roboris ‘oak; strength’ could originally 
be either a stem in /r/ or a stem in /s/, 
assuming rhotacism followed by analogi- 
cal spread of /r/ into the nominative. Only 
further historical information can help out 
here: in fact, there is an earlier form of the 
nom. attested, viz. robus (Cato, R. R. 17.1), 
visible also in the derivation robus-tus ‘made 
of oak-wood; strong’. 

In Attic inherited /a:/ merged with inher- 
ited /e:/ into /e:/ except after /r, e, i/ where 
it remained as /a:/, cf. Att. métér ‘mother 
< *matér (: Lat. mater, Skt. matar-), but 
khéras ‘land’ (gen.) (+ Attic Reversion). 
However, there are some synchronically 
irregular nouns like kéré ‘girl’ and déré ‘neck- 
lace’ with /e:/ after /r/ which cannot be 
explained by IR. Once more, it is only with 
the help of comparative data that the solu- 
tion can be found. In > Arcadian the corre- 
sponding forms are korwa and derwa, hence 
one can assume that the change of /a:/ > 
/e:/ occurred before the loss of /w/ in Attic, 
since otherwise the form should be “*kora 
(cf. Ringe 2003:2409ff.). 


(2 


— 


If the conditioning element for a sound change 
is lost, one is forced to speculate about possible 
factors that have led to the alternation, e.g. in the 
case of the comp(arative) formation in German 
with the suffix /ar/ showing umilaut in forms 
like /gro:s/ ‘big’ : comp. /gre:sar/, but no umlaut 
in eg. /blau/ ‘blue’: comp. /blauar/ and varia- 
tion in some adjectives like /ro:t/ ‘red’ : comp. 
fre:tar/ and (less frequently) /roitar/. Without 
further historical data, one is forced to guess, e.g. 
that, assuming a sound change to be the reason 
of the variation, the palatal quality of the vowel 
in some of the comparative forms was caused 
by partial assimilation to a palatal vowel in the 
suffix, e.g. /er/ or /ir/, which was absent in the 
comparative forms without umilaut, unless one 
accepts + analogy to the vowel of the positive 
as a further explanation. The situation becomes 
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clear only with the addition of Old High German 
data like sdlig ‘blessed' : comp. saligoro vs. lang 
‘long’ : comp. dengiro with wmlaut caused by the 
palatal vowel of the suffix. In Middle High Ger- 
man unstressed vowels merged into /a/, hence 
the different suffixes OHG /or/ and /ir/ both 
became /ar/. 


2. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


Despite its limitations, IR is a valid method of 
historical linguistics when comparative data 
is unavailable. Probably the best example of its 
explanatory power is Ferdinand de Saussure’s 
laryngeal theory as developed in his “Mémoire 
sur le systéme primitif des voyelles dans les 
langues indo-européennes” (Leipzig 1879), which 
was later verified by new data coinciding with 
the predictions made by de Saussure: his start- 
ing point was the description of the Proto-Indo- 
European system of regular vowel changes called 
+ ablaut, where the vowel phonemes /e/, /o/, 
/e:/, /o:/ and zero occur in morphophonological 
alternations of the type Gk. pres. 1 sg. act. léipo ‘I 
leave behind’ (full e-grade) : aor. él()ipon (zero 
grade) : pf. /éloipa (full o-grade) and Gk. nom. 
pater ‘father’ (lengthened or extended e-grade) : 
gen. pat()rds : acc. patéra : nom. eupdtor ‘having 
a good father’ (lengthened or extended o-grade), 
acc. eupatora. De Saussure reduced other types of 
vowel alternations as in pres. 1 sg. didomi ‘give’ : 
1 pl. didomen : verbal adj. dotés where other 
verbs alternate between /e/ and zero (:1 sg. ein: 
1 pl. (-)émen ‘go[fut.]'} by assuming two addi- 
tional sounds *A and *O for PIE (“coéfficients 
sonantiques”), causing partial > assimilation of 
a preceding /e/ to /a/ and /o/ respectively and 
+ compensatory lengthening after their loss, 
i.e. /eA/ > /a:/, /eO/ > /o:/. He also assumed that 
between consonants /A/ and /O/ were repre- 
sented as /a/ and /o/ in Greek, as /i/ Sanskrit 
and /a/ in the other older Indo-European lan- 
guages, cf. Gk. patér ‘father’ : Skt. pitar- : Lat. 
pater < PIE *pAter-. This analysis of language- 
internal variation reduced to a non-variant 
pattern allowed him to interpret di-dé-mi as 
*di-deO-mi and the plural *didomen as *di-dO- 
men, i.e. with the same structure of ablaut- 
alternation as the type eimi : imen with full 
e-grade in the singular and zero grade in the 
plural. A further corollary of his analysis was 
that word-initial vowels reconstructed for the 
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proto-language could be analyzed as combina- 
tions of initial *A/O + /e/, e.g. Gk. anti ~ Lat. ante 
< PIE *Aenti. Also the various classes of + nasal 
presents in Sanskrit could now be analyzed as 
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stemming from the same formation with a nasal 
infixed before the final consonant of the root 
and ablauting between singular (*-ne-) and plu- 
ral (*-n-), cf. 


verbclass Skt.3sg. 1pbl PIE 3 sg. 1pl. meaning 
V, srnoti Srnumd *kl-né-u-ti *kl-n-u-més ‘hear’ 
VI. yundkti yurijma “yu-né-g-ti = *yu-n-g-més_ ‘yoke’ 
IX. punati — punimd "pu-né-A-ti “pu-n-A-més ‘clean 


Although criticized as too speculative at first, de 
Saussure's theory received concluding support 
with the excavation of the documents of the 
Hittite empire in HattuSa8 in 1906 and the sub- 
sequent discovery made by Kurytowicz in 1927 
that in Hittite the phoneme spelled <A> occurs 
in many cases in the position of the Saussurean 
*A/O, e.g. Hitt. Rant- ‘front, opposite side’ ~ PIE 
*Aent- (: Gk. anti, Lat. ante), Hitt. pahs- ‘protect’ 
~ PIE *peAs- (: Lat. pasco, pastor), etc. This unex- 
pected confirmation of de Saussure’s theory in 
turn reinforced the confidence in IR as a basi- 
cally correct and fruitful method of historical 
research, It subsequently made its way into the 
handbooks of historical linguistics (cf. already 
Hermann 1907), with major contributions to 
its principles and procedures from the 1940s to 
the 1960s. 
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DANIEL KOLLIGAN 


Intonational Phrase 


The prosodic constituent immediately below the 
+ utterance and immediately above the + pho- 
nological phrase is the intonational phrase, 
which has been the subject of extensive research 
cross-linguistically. As a result, the unit is known 
by a range of different terms in the literature, 
including intermediate phrase (Pierrehumbert 
1980), tone unit (Halliday 1967), and intonation 
unit (Chafe 1994:53-70); see further Fox (2000). 
Devine and Stephens (1994:409—455) is the stan- 
dard treatment of the intonational phrase in 
Ancient Greek, although they refer to this con- 
stituent as the major phrase. 

The intonational phrase can be character- 
ized from different perspectives. Syntactically, 
the intonational phrase usually corresponds to 
the clause (Selkirk 1986; Nespor and Vogel 1986; 
Cruttenden 1997:68-73) as opposed to the sen- 
tence, which is the prosodic analogue of the 
utterance. Just as a sentence often contains 
many clauses, its corresponding utterance often 
contains many intonational phrases. The begin- 
ning of Plato's Parmenides (126a) is punctuated 
as a single utterance (sentence) but is assumed 
to contain eight intonational phrases (marked 1), 
each of which roughly corresponds to a clause: 
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(1) [epeidé Athénazde otkothen ek Klazomenén 
aphikémetha}t 
‘When to Athens from our home in Clazom- 
enae we arrived, [Aat’ agoran enetikhomen 
Adeimdntoi te kai Glaukoni|t 
at the marketplace we ran into Adeimantus 
and Glaucon, 
[Aaf mou labémenos tés kheiros ho Adeiman- 
tos]t [khair’|t [éphé]t [6 Képhale|t 
and taking me by the hand Adeimantus said, 
“Hello, Cephalus, 
[kai ef tou dééi tan teide hén hémeis dunatoi| 
[phrdaze]t 
and if you need anything here that we're 
able to do, say so”’ 


Wherever a clause ends, we find the end of an 
intonational phrase (Selkirk 1986), even if that 
clause is part of a larger utterance. Note that 
parentheticals like éphé, ‘he said’, are generally 
assumed to start a new | (Frankel 1965; Devine 
and Stephens 1994:416—418). 

Prosodically, the intonational phrase is 
thought to be the longest stretch of speech to 
which a single intonation pattern applies (that 
ts, a pattern of high or low pitches). t is usually 
delineated by a change of pitch level or pitch 
direction, pauses of varying duration (Devine 
and Stephens 1994:432—433), anacrusis, or final- 
syllable lengthening (Cruttenden 1997:35). Addi- 
tional phonetic features that can signal an | 
include tonal downtrend (declination in pitch 
throughout a stretch of speech), slowing of 
tempo, and changes in voice quality (Nespor and 
Vogel 1986:187-193; Cruttenden 1997:68—73; Fox 
2000:298—300; Wennerstrom 2001:30—31; Gussen- 
hoven 2004:22—23). 

At Jeast one tonal rule of Greek applies within 
the intonational phrase: a word-final H (’) is 
lowered (°) within an \ (a phenomenon known 
as koimesis), but shows up as H (’) t-finally 
(Sturtevant 1940; Trubetzkoy 1969:238; Allen 
1973:245-248; Allen 1987; Devine and Stephens 
1994:431—432). We see this in the continuation 
of the passage from Parmenides 126a (the sign ‘="' 
indicates a host-enclitic relationship): 


(2) [alla mén dé]: [eipon ego]. [pdreimi=ge ep’ 
auto toitto|t [deésémenos humén|t 
‘But indeed,’ said 1, ‘lt am here for just this, 
asking a favor of you’ 
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We can see the word-final H tones lowered at the 
end of alla, mén, and auto, but the word-final Hs 
at the end of dé and egé remain H because they 
occur at the end of intonational phrases, indi- 
cated orthographically by commas. 

Despite the prototypical correlation between 
clause and intonational phrase, it is possible 
for sub-clausal units to be so encoded, whether 
adverbials, sub-constituents, or even a syllable 
(Cruttenden 1997:68). As vocative phrases often 
exhibit their own intonational pattern, they are 
prototypically encoded as intonational phrases, 
as is clear from the retention of word-final H 
tone in hanér (from ho anér with > crasis), ‘the 
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man: 


(3) [hanér]l, [dnax]t, [bébéke deina thespisas|t 
‘The man, o king, has gone having foretold 
terrible things’ (Soph. Ant. 1091) 


Other evidence that vocatives form their own 
intonational phrases comes from the placement 
of second-position clitics like mén (+ Wackerna- 
gel’s Law I): 


(4) [6 basileii]l, [dllos mén...|| 
‘O king, otherwise ...' (Hdt. 1.42.1) 


The vocative 6 basile? forms a separate domain 
for clitics, hence the position of mén only after 
dilos. Clause-initial and clause-final vocatives 
may well have had different pitch contours (see 
generally the discussion in Devine and Stephens 
1994:417; Crittenden 1997:36-37, 77). The pro- 
sodic status of clause-internal vocative phrases 
appears to have been subject to more varia- 
tion in prosodic coding (Devine and Stephens 
1994:428): 


(5) all’é mél'=an=moi sition diplén édei 
‘But good friend I would need double the 
food’ (Aristoph. Pax 137) 


Provided that this is the right reading of the text 
(see Platnauer 1964), the vocative phrase 6 mél’ 
is integrated within the clause as the clitics dn 
and moi follow immediately afterward (see fur- 
ther Barrett ad Hipp. 327; Dik 2007:227). There 
is some question as to how to parse the line 
prosodically, however. One option is that every- 
thing (i.e., vocative and enclitics) is hosted by 
all’. For this analysis, one could compare Vedic 
Sanskrit, where non-initial vocatives are enclitic 
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(Delbriick 1888:33-35, Wackernagel 1892:425). A 
second possibility is that the vocative phrase 
hosts both all’ (which would be proclitic) and 
the enclitics. In the recent editions of both Olson 
(1998) and Wilson (2007), the vocative is set off 
by commas. 

As mentioned above, indirect evidence for 
the boundaries of intonational phrases has been 
argued to come from certain second-position 
enclitics (see e.g. Devine and Stephens 1994:422- 
423; Goldstein 2010; Scheppers zou). While not 
couched in terms of the prosodic hierarchy, 
Frankel's investigation of Kola in Greek and Latin 
(Frankel 1932, 1933, 1964, 1965, 1968) is essentially 
an investigation of the intonational phrase. One 
way to state the generalization about second- 
position clitics is that they select for a host that 
occupies the left edge of an intonational phrase. 
In canonical reot clause contexts like the fol- 
lowing (6), the left edge of the first word of the 
sentence is assumed to be the left edge of an 
intonational phrase, which makes it a licit pro- 
sodic host for the clitics dé and min: 


(6) [Kroisos=dé=min ekathére)| 
‘And Croesus purified him’ (Hdt. 1.35.2) 

(7) [apd Babulénos=deé kai tés loipés Assuriés 
t [kAilid=hoi proséie tdlanta arguriou): [kai 
paides ektomiai pentakosioi|t 
'From Babylon and the rest of Assyria, thou- 
sands of talents of silver came to him and 
five-hundred castrated boys’ (Hdt. 3.92.2) 


One could explain the position of dé and hoi 
by arguing that they each occur second in an 
intonational phrase (alternatively, dé could be 
described as occurring second within the utter- 
ance as a whole). While the details of such an 
analysis are complex (see the references above 
for more extensive treatment), the central idea 
is that the more intonational phrases you have 
in a sentence, the more licit ‘second’ positions 
become available. 

Intonational phrase boundaries can also be 
detected on the basis of -+ hiatus (sequences of 
two adjacent, non-elidable vowels; see Devine 
and Stephens 1994:424): 


(8) [pdsais d’ aitiais kal blasphémiais hama tou- 
tou kekhreménou|t [ananké...}t 
‘Since he resorted to all kinds of invective 
and slander, (it is) necessary...’ (Dem. De 
Corona 34) 
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The final vowel of the > genitive absolute phrase 
(-ou) fails to undergo elision before the initial 
vowel of (andnke). Support for this analysis is also 
available from clitic distribution (see Goldstein 
2010:172—198). Further evidence for intonational 
phrasing comes from ~ movable consonants, 
especially movable mu. 

Metrically, the intonational phrase prototypi- 
cally corresponds to the verse line or stichos 
(Devine and Stephens 1994:398, 424; Golston and 
Riad 2000). This is reflected in several features. 
First, verse-ends and clause-ends tend to coin- 
cide; the rates vary among genres, e.g. verse-inter- 
nal sentence-end is more common in Euripides’ 
Cyclops (a satyr play) than in Aeschylus (Devine 
and Stephens 1994:425). The epitome of the coin- 
cidence between verse-end and clause-end is the 
phenomenon of stichomythia, whereby charac- 
ters exchange repartee in alternating verses (see 
Gross 1905; Schwinge 1968; Seidensticker 1971; 
Collard 1980). Third, the phenomenon of ‘brevis 
in longo’ reflects final lengthening of short vow- 
els at the end of an intonational phrase (Steriade 
1982; Devine and Stephens 1994:79, 426). If a 
line in meter marks the end of an 1, final syllable 
lengthening in meter can be related to the pho- 
nology of the language generally. Lastly, in the 
trimeter hiatus is generally not permitted line- 
internally (for further details, see Devine and 
Stephens 1994:425—426). 

Ancient grammarians had a notion (or 
notions) that resemble the contemporary con- 
cept of the intonational phrase (Devine and 
Stephens 1994:420-422). In particular, the 
second-century CE grammarian Nicanor ho 
stigmatias, ‘the punctuator’ (see Blank 1983), 
developed an elaborate system of punctuation 
based on duration of pauses (as well as boundary 
tones?), See Nagy (2000) on the punctuation of 
the Bacchylides Papyrus. 
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INTONATIONAL PHRASE 


Intralingual Translation into 
Modern Greek 


“The translation of ancient poems into collo- 
quial language may be considered even as profa- 
nation,” says A. R. Ragavis (1860:y'), eminent 
scholar and (reluctant) translator from the 
igth-c., a time during which the act of intra- 
lingual translation in Greece not only was not 
self-evident, but had to justify its existence as 
an ‘evil’ necessity. Such translation was (and still 
is) employed predominantly for texts of ancient 
Greek literature, and secondly, for ecclesiasti- 
cal texts, thus forming a constant field of ideo- 
logical-political conflict (which was to escalate 
to violent conflict), with the central poignant 
issue being the question whether another lan- 
guage/form, indeed a ‘common’ one, could and 
should render the meanings of the sacred (and) 
ancient Greek word. It had to be proved that the 
new language was not “a lower idiom” (Mounin 
2002:23), but that it was able to follow the pace 
of the old grandeur, the ‘original’, as it is called 
according to an essentially evaluating definition 
that obviously considers the translation inferior. 
The quotes are used here on the assumption 
that every translation is an autonomous text, a 
fact that constantly claims its space in the field 
but is disputed frequently. (Similar quotes could 
be invoked by the term ‘intralingual’, but that 
issue goes beyond the objectives of this article, 
in which we will use the term without quotes.) 
As to the ecclesiastical texts, the few translation 
efforts of the past have now been abandoned, 
while, regarding ancient Greek literature, con- 
siderable tumult is caused almost every summer 
in the press about the ‘legitimacy’ of a transla- 
tion/performance presented in the Epidaurus 
Festival. 

The language of ‘originals’ was for a long time 
considered unsurpassed, and hence was untrans- 
lated. Subsequently, when the best code was 
sought, the Language Question (Glossiko Zitima) 
emerged, determining for centuries the intralin- 
gual translation framework. The Greek language 
(and thus consciousness) was split from the 
ist-c. CE with -+Atticism, the distinction 
between written language (literature-oriented/ 
archaic) and oral language (popular), which by 
1500 CE had begun to be called ‘vulgar’. At the 
same time, however, we have the first para- 
phrase of the //iad, and an anthology of sections 
of the Holy Bible in popular language, while 
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the first Grammar of Modern Greek Language 
(N. Sophianos) was published, posing a question 
of language code. The issue focused on Church 
circles, where in the i7th-c. the clergymen Fr. 
Skoufos and El. Miniatis translated literature 
in the language of the people but incurred the 
wrath of Al. Elladios: “this language is so deplor- 
able and causes great damage to the homeland” 
(Babiniotis 1997:29). 

“Damage to the homeland”; the dependence 
of translation on the homeland established a 
stable reference in the years to come, revealing 
what was at stake. In the mid 18th-c. Greek schol- 
ars were systematically divided into “archaists” 
and “enlighteners”. The former disapproved 
and ‘excommunicated’, in archaic-like language 
(katharevousa), any attempt to use the com- 
mon Greek language. The latter, being ardent 
Enlighteners and supporters of translations, 
regarded translation as a basic tool of education 
and awakening of conscience, with a view to the 
upheaval of the Genos (Nation) and liberation 
from the Turkish occupation. 

Democratic visions of Enlightenment, how- 
ever, with their main representative Korais and 
the middle path (a common language ‘cleaned’ 
from extremities), changed their content after 
the independence wars of 1821 and the creation 
of the Greek State. A “grandiloquent rhetoric 
about the glory of ancient hellenism” (Kitro- 
milidis 1996:486) emerged powerful, so as to 
demonstrate that ‘poor little’ Greece was a direct 
descendant and legitimate heir of ancient glory 
and grandeur. That is what its powerful Euro- 
pean protectors and rulers expected; hence, 
that is what Greece eagerly did. Archaic-like 
language and conservatism were established, 
and the ancient language was defined to be 
the language of administration and education, 
even in elementary school. The admiration of 
ancestors (progonolatreia) came to stay, assisted 
by systematic imitation of foreign standards 
(which of course mimicked the ancient Greek 
‘original’ ideals). The vicious cycle lasted many 
years. Translations in katharevousa (a milder 
form of archaic language, which was the official 
language option in the 19th-c.) dominated until 
the 1970s, when the dictatorship of 1967-1974 
enriched its incredible public word with ancient 
elements. 

Translations of the period deviated very little 
from the ‘originals’, seeking to establish clear lin- 
guistic similarity (as an unbroken continuation 
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of the ancient and modern worlds), which vio- 
lated the current linguistic and historical truth. 
Other voices, with the leading poet D. Solomos 
demonstrating the enormous expressive ability 
of the oral language, did not revert to the ten- 
dency. The ancient measures constituted the 
measures of modern poetry and translation (e.g. 
in 1851 the Ralleios Poetic Competition started, 
with the archaic-like language as the basic con- 
dition of participation; and in 1853 P. Soutsos 
published his work New school of written word 
or resurrection of ancient Greek language under- 
stood by everyone). This was the era of the Great 
Idea-shaping, i.e., the Greece of two continents 
and five seas, as the comparison between the old 
grandeur and modem need was overwhelming. 
The ‘original’ was now a sacred mortgage. 

A very large part of intralingual translation 
from the middle of the 19th-c. throughout the 
20th-c, belonged to theatrical translations, which 
provide penetrating testimony for both the cul- 
tural and socio-political conditions of every era. 
They started in the aforementioned context, in 
1867, with the translation of Antigone by Sopho- 
cles, which marked the first complete perfor- 
mance of the ancient Greek word on the modern 
Greek stage (in direct relation to national con- 
sciousness issues), This is the work which was 
translated and staged more than any other, while 
representing a teaching norm for translated texts 
at school. We shall examine seven theatrical 
translations of Antigone by important writers/ 
translators, covering and illuminating 150 years 
of intralingual translation history, in which: 


— the lingual conservatism of katharevousa 
opposed the fighting dimotikismos (the trend 
for demotiki, the spoken standard language) 
of the end of the igth-c. and beginning of the 
zoth-c., when translations were causing harsh 
reactions; 

— demotiki progressively dominated in litera- 
ture (and translation) production, while the 
official language of the State and education 
continued to be the (sometimes archaic-like 
and sometimes modest) katharevousa, per- 
petuating the linguistic-ideological division; 

— demotiki was established as the official lan- 
guage in education (only) in 1976, following 
the communication code, thus discharging 
the Language Question and converting the 
translation from ‘evil necessity’ to a work of 
autonomous literary value. 
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Our example is the first verse of the drama: 0 
koinon autddelphon Isménés kdra. ‘Untranslated’ 
for some scholars (Knox 1964:79, Steiner 2001:31— 
34), this line is delivered by Antigone to Ismene 
and includes powerful, tender kinship terms. 
The following translations exemplify a hierarchy 
of objectives that each translator and era sets. 


(1) Ragavis (1867): ‘Oh sister Ismene’s friendly 
head’ 
(1 a8erA@%¢ lopnyyns piAy xeqary 
[o ade'lfis ['zminis ‘fli cefa'li}) 

(2) Christomanos (1903): ‘Ismene, my little sis- 
ter, you beloved little head’ 
(Ilopyvy, adeAmovAn pov, ech ayannpevo 
KEQOAGKL 
[I'zmini, aée'lfula mu, e'si ayapi'meno 
cefa'laci|) 

(3) Manos (1910); ‘My Ismene, my little sister, 
[bad none]’ 
(Iopyvy pou, adeAgpotAn pou, (Elva xaxd 


Kovever) 
[I'zmini mu, ade'lfula mu, (‘ine ka'ko 
ka'nena)}) 

(4) Gryparis (1940): ‘Oh my beloved-genuine 
sister Ismene’ 


(QD ayammpevy autadepqy Lou lopyjvn, 
[O ayapi'meni a'ftaée'ri mu ['zmini]) 
(5) Myris (1980): ‘My Ismene, my sister, my eyes’ 
(louynvy pou, adep@n Lov, UaTIA LoL, 
[I'zmini mu, ade'rh mu, 'matja mu]) 
Volanakis (1990): ‘Ismene, my sister! / Your 
beloved brotherly head [knows}’ 
(Iopnvy, adeegt pou! / (Eépet) t' ayamnpevo to 
aSEpMiKd cou TO KEDAAL 
[I'zmini, a'Serh mu! / (‘kseri) t' ayapi'meno 
to aderfi'ko su to ce'fali]) 
(7) Panagiotopoulos (2006): ‘My good sister 
Ismene, my blood, you’ 
(Kady pou Iopyvy adepoy pov aina jou 
[ka'li mu 'Izminti ade'rh mu 'ema mu]) 


The translation of Ragavis, in strict kathare- 
vousa, preserves the ancient Greek meter (iam- 
bic trimeter), choosing fidelity to the ‘original’ 
instead of rendering the emotional framework. 
The basic aim/condition of the translator (in 
order to avoid the translational ‘profanation’) 
was the metric equivalence of the ancient Greek 
and moder Greek text. The project ‘responded’ 
to the famous German production of Antigone 
of 1841, which modern Greece tried to repro- 
duce. The translated play was staged in 1867 at 
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Herodes Atticus Theater in Athens, which for 
the first time was re-used for the performance 
of ancient Greek tragedy, attempting to resur- 
rect the ancient grandeur. There was widespread 
debate in the press on the necessity of trans- 
lation in an era of rampant archaism in the 
public word, Ragavis published the translation 
of Antigone along with three translations of Aris- 
tophanes in 1860. 

In the following decades, this powerful stream 
of archaism, under G. Mistriotis, issued in per- 
formances of ancient dramas in the original. 
However, demoticists, led by G. Psycharis, fought 
back strongly, armed with translations that 
formed powerful literary-ideological weapons. 
The old conflict between archaic-like and katha- 
revousa language receded, giving way to the pair 
demotiki-katharevousa; the conflict, however, 
was severe and took place during a period of 
tough historical events. In the early 2oth-c., the 
publication in the press of the translation of 
the Gospel by A. Pallis (1901) and the staging 
of the Oresteia by Aeschylus, translated by G. 
Sotiriadis, at the Royal Theater (1903) caused 
violent clashes, known as Euangelika and Orest- 
eiaka, respectively, resulting in bloodshed and 
dead victims. That same year, forty years after 
the first translation, the director of the New 
Scene, K. Christomanos, translated and staged 
Antigone in demotiki language and free verse. 
We understand the great ideological and artis- 
tic weight of the choice at this critical, bloody 
period of the language issue. The translation, in 
contrast to the previous one, implies a sense of 
deep tenderness, revealing the directional inter- 
pretation. 

Although almost identical to the translation 
of Christomanos, the version of K. Manos is 
related in terms of objective to that of Ragavis. 
Although linguistically they move in opposite 
directions, the concern is common: meter, for 
the sake of which meaning is violated again. 
Here we have an iambic, 15-syllable, exclusively 
literal verse of demotiki/folk poetry, in which 
the whole play was rendered, along with several 
additions and subtractions of words. The meter 
and the demotiki language of translation indicate 
in a revolutionary way the language camp to 
which it belongs, in an era of constant conflict 
and change. In 1911, katharevousa was declared 
the official language of the State and no transla- 
tion of sacred texts was allowed, while in 1917 
for the first time demotiki was introduced in 
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elementary schools and in the (short-lived) Girls’ 
School of Volos translations of ancient Greek 
texts were taught. 

Antigone, although illegal in 1936 due to “dem- 
ocratic ideas” (Svoronos 19997132), was still being 
translated. The same year, I. T. Kakridis issued 
“The Translation Problem,” which was the first 
attempt at forming a system of mules of transla- 
tion. Demotiki was now a literary norm, in which 
G. Gryparis also translated with strong dialectic 
and poetic elements. His translation had great 
success at the National Theater and played con- 
tinuously until 2000, raising questions about 
whether, how, and how much a translation ages. 
Gryparis would go on to translate all the works of 
Sophocles and Aeschylus, many of which would 
be played at the National Theater. 

During this period, M. Triantaphyllidis, in 
his Great Grammar of Dematiki (1941), formated 
the rules of its application and use. Officially, 
demotiki was established in 1976, along with the 
teaching of translated ancient Greek texts in 
the high schools. Translation gradually acquired 
its autonomy through the engagement of sig- 
nificant intellectuals (Kazantzakis-Kakridis, 
Sykoutris, Cheimonas, Maronitis, Tahtsis, etc.). 
The translation issue changed. K. Ch. Myris, 
chronologically the next translator of Antigone, 
with decisive service in theatrical translation, 
declared: “being completely free from linguis- 
tic ideologies, [ move more comfortably within 
the timelessness of the language. Nevertheless, 
I keep exactly the same number of verses as in 
the original” (Remediaki 2006:417). 

At the end of the 2oth-c. the Language Ques- 
tion was flattened, allowing spoken standard 
language to dominate in poetry, and intralin- 
gual translation to proliferate and to deal with 
issues of the ‘theory of the act of translation’. 
M. Volanakis intervened in the syntax poeti- 
cally, or ‘emotionally’, in order to make a des- 
perate plea, It is no coincidence that he is again 
a translator/director (like Christomanos) who 
translates all the ancient Greek plays he directs. 
In his devoted search he leaves the ancient word 
untranslated at some points (like other transla- 
tors of the period), trying to recall the ancient 
words, not so as to prove something linguisti- 
cally any more, but to explore aesthetically the 
limits of contemporary word. 

In the translation of N. Panagiotopoulos, con- 
stant collaborator of director L. Vogiatzis, blood 
kinship is clearly represented (“my blood”) in a 
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perhaps lexicographically-free, but semantically- 
faithful rendering that combines tenderness with 
despair, giving the verse a more personal tone. 
The translation (part of a performance which 
has had great success for two consecutive years 
in the Epidaurus Festival) wholly suggests that 
the modern Greek language is becoming more 
analytical over time. This translator insists con- 
sciously on analyzing, believing that poetry relies 
on meaning and on its ‘poetic’ management. 

In conclusion, intralingual translation is a 
major historic coordinate. As in the example 
of Antigone, translation gradually acquired its 
independence from the definitive ‘original’, pos- 
ing significant frames of dialogue with it, Intra- 
lingual translation theory issues have started to 
emerge in Greece, although not as systematically 
as one would expect, in relation to the intensity 
and extent of the field. The nation-centric ten- 
sions of the past have been largely set aside, 
with ‘brilliant’ exceptions being the usual sum- 
mer translation comments at Epidaurus: “that 
was not Aeschylus, Sophocles, etc.”, with great 
impact on the success of the performance. This 
festival, however, has contributed greatly to the 
production of more and more translations, while 
the idea that each performance must have its 
own translation prevails, recognizing the trans- 
lation's great interpretative significance. Moving 
away from the challenge of the national lan- 
guage and ideology, translation of the ancient 
word tries to converse with it in terms of current, 
personal and aesthetic goals where modern form 
does not submit to the old content. This consti- 
tutes, therefore, a new ideology and conscious- 
ness, which is not imposed but seeks to define 
its own terms. Excellent translations, both in 
education and in theater, push towards this new 
direction, which seeks to understand and bring 
back into operation, through multiple interpre- 
tations and perspectives, a complex, other word. 
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IOANNA REMEDIAK!I 


[onic 


[onic is a Greek dialect group characterized by 
a number of features, some specific to it and 
others shared with other dialects. Ionic was 
the dialectal base of several literary languages 
of the Archaic and Classical periods, in both 
poetry (epic, elegiac and iambic; -+ Epic Diction; 
+ Elegy, Diction of; + lambic Poetry, Diction of) 
and prose (history, philosophy, science; — Liter- 
ary Prose). Here we will be concerned exclu- 
sively with Ionic as documented in inscriptions 
(+ Epigraphy) and similar documents. 

According to the theoria recepta, there are 
three varieties of Ionic: the dialect of Euboea 
(West lonic), the Ionic of Asia Minor (East Ionic) 
and the Ionic of the Cyclades (Central Ionic). 
Together with + Attic, these three varieties 
form the Attic-lonic group, which in the sec- 
ond millennium BCE made up a more or less 
homogeneous dialectal unit in Central Greece. 
In addition to Asia Minor, the Cyclades and 
Euboea, Ionic was also spoken in many colonies 
in both the north-east (the Chalcidice Peninsula, 
the Thracian coast of the Aegean, the Propontis, 
and the Black Sea) and the west (in the Greek 
colonies of the north-eastern [berian Peninsula, 
southern France, Magna Graecia, and Sicily) in 
the first millennium BCE. 
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From approximately the 5th c. BCE onwards, 
the influence of Attic begins to be felt in all vari- 
eties of Ionic. From 350 BCE (Asia Minor and the 
Cyclades) or the second century BCE (Euboea) 
almost all inscriptions are written in Attic or 
Koine, with dialectal features appearing con- 
fined almost exclusively to personal names. 


1. THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF IONIC 


1.a, The lonic of Asia Minor (E.Ion.) 

In the 5th c. BCE Ionic was spoken along the 
coastal strip of Asia Minor, from Phocaea and 
Smyrna in the north (previously Aeolic cities) 
to Halicarnassus (originally a Doric city) in the 
south, as well as on the islands of Samos and 
Chios. Herodotus (1142.3) identifies four regional 
subdialects in Ionia, corresponding to the twelve 
cities that originally formed the Dodecapolis: 


a. The Carian variant, spoken in Miletus, Myous, 
and Priene; 

b. The Lydian variant, spoken in Ephesus, Colo- 
phon, Lebedos, Teos, Clazomenai, and Pho- 
caea; 

c. The lonic of Chios and Erythrae; 

d. The Ionic of the island of Samos. 


However, inscriptions do not confirm this classi- 
fication: there are certainly dialectal differences 
between [onic cities (some of them due to the 
influence of neighboring Aeolic (+ Lesbian (and 
Asian Aeolic) on the northernmost [onic cities, 
see below), but they do not correspond to Hero- 
dotus’ classification. In addition, the inscrip- 
tions that have been preserved seem to reflect 
the early existence of an Eastern Ionic Koine 
(+ Koine, Origins of), probably based on the 
dialect of Miletus. Among the colonies founded 
by lonians from Asia Minor in the west are those 
founded by Phocaea, such as Massalia (southern 
France), Emporion (north-eastern Spain), and 
Velia (Campania, Italy). Most Greek colonies in 
the Hellespont, the Propontis, and the Black Sea, 
and some on the Thracian coast of the Aegean 
(such as Abdera and Maroneia) were founded 
by Ionians, particularly from Miletus: Sinope 
(which in turn founded Trapezous), Apollonia, 
Istros, Olbia, Odessos, Proconessos, Cyzicos, 
Lampsacos, Perinthos, etc. 
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ub. The lonic of the Cyclades (C.Ion.) 

Ionic was spoken in Paros (and its colony 
Thasos), Amorgos, Andros, Ceos, Delos, Naxos, 
Siphnos, Jos, and Tenos, while Doric was spo- 
ken in Thera, Pholegandros, Melos, Anaphe, and 
Cimolos. Ionic was probably also spoken at some 
point on Cythnos and Seriphos and on some 
other minor islands, but the few inscriptions 
preserved there are written in Attic or Koine. 
Lastly, some of the Cyclades took part in the 
founding of some colonies in the north of the 
Aegean (e.g., Thasos was founded by Paros), in 
the Black Sea, and in the Propontis (e.g. Parion 
was founded by Paros and perhaps Eretria). 


1.¢. Euboean (W.lon.) 

In addition to the island of Euboea, with Eretria 
and Chalcis as its most important cities, Euboean 
was also spoken in Oropos and its sanctuary 
the Amphiareion (Boeotia), the Euboean colo- 
nies of Magna Graecia and Sicily (Cumae; Pith- 
ecoussai; Neapolis; Rhegion; Leontini, Catania; 
Zancle, which founded Himera; Naxos founder 
of Tauromenion), and (although very few dialec- 
tal sources have been preserved) the Euboean 
colonies of the Chalcidice Peninsula (Olynthos, 
Mende, Torone, Dicaia, and Methone). Our 
knowledge of Euboean is based almost exclu- 
sively on epigraphic evidence, as we cannot be 
sure that it was used as a literary language, and 
it did not draw the attention of ancient gram- 
marians, whose comments on Euboean are very 
scarce. Worthy of mention is the remark by Plato 
(Crat. 434c) on Eretrian rhotacism, to which he 
attributes the form sklérdtér (< sklérétés ‘hard- 
ness’); wrongly, because in Euboean s > r did 
not occur word-finally. However, some scholars 
believe that certain features in the language of 
Homer come from the Euboean dialect, and 
even suggest that there was a Euboean phase in 
the oral tradition of Homeric poetry. 


2. IONIC FEATURES 


In addition to pan-dialectal archaisms inher- 
ited from + Proto-Greek and Common Greek, 
the three Ionic subdialects share a number of 
features with Attic (below 2.a., 2.b.), which can 
be traced back to the Proto-Attic-lonic of the 
second millennium BCE. Some of these (2.a.) 
are characteristic of + Southeast Greek, and are 
therefore also found in > Arcado-Cypriot and 
some of them in + Pamphylian. W.lon., C.lon., 


and E.lon. share a number of features not found 
in Attic (2.c.). There are also other features that 
are specific to each variety of Ionic (2.d.,, 2.e.). 


2.a, Features comrnon to Attic-lonic and Charac- 
teristic of Southeast Greek 


(1) — Assibilation (*-ti(-) > -si(-)) vs. W.Gk. -ti(-): 
etkosi ‘twenty’, anatithési ‘he dedicates’, 
légousi ‘they say’ (W.Gk. (w)ékati, anatithéti, 
légonti). 

(2) “t(")j > ss > s in some categories: tdsos ‘so 
much’, pdésos ‘how much’, mésos ‘middle’ 
(< “totjos, “potjos, *médhjos; cf. W.Gk. ss: 
tdssos, pdssos, méssos). 

(3) ss(< “s+s, “ts, *ths, *ds) > s: aor. of the type 

etélesa ‘I fulfilled’ and élpisa ‘1 hoped’; dat. 

pl. génesi ‘race’ and posi ‘foot’, vs. W.Gk. ss 

(génessi, possi, etélessa, etc.). 

Vocalism o in the verb “to want”, *g(“)ol-, 

instead of the original vocalism e, “g(™)el-, 

which is preserved in W.Gk (deilomai, 
délomai): Elon. and C.lon. (and Attic) 
boulomai; W.lon. bélomai. 

(5) (A)ierés ‘holy’ (E.Jon. also irds: cf. 2.d.i.6), vs, 

W.GK. hiarés. 

Nominative plural of the article (h)oi, (h)aé, 

vs. W.GKk. toi, tai. 

7) Numeral prétos ‘first’ (W.GK. pratos). 

8) etkosi ‘twenty’ (W.Gk. (w)ikati). 

9) Temporal adverbs in -te: tdte ‘at that time’, 

pote ‘when?’, (f)dte ‘when' (W.Gk. -ka: toka, 

hoka). 

Ending of the 1 pl. act. -men (W.Gk. -mes). 

Athematic infinitive -(e)nai (> Infinitives 

(Morphology of)): apodoinai ‘to give back’, 

omnunai, 'to swear’, theinai ‘to put’ (W.Gk. 

-men: apodémen, thémen, etc.). 

(12) Preposition prds ‘to, towards’ (Arc.-Cypr. 
pos, Mycenaean po-si) vs. W.Gk. poti. 

(13) Conditional conjunction ei ‘if’ and modal 
particle dn (W.Gk. ai and ka). 


2.b. Aftic-lonic Features not shared by the other 
Southeast Dialects 


(1) /a:/ > /aa:/ > /e:/ (only inherited /a:/ and /a:/ 
from the first compensatory lengthening). 
This is a feature exclusive to Attic-lonic (as 
2.b.2.), predating the Ionians’ migration to 
Asia Minor and the consequent fragmenta- 
tion of Proto-Attic-lonic: démos ‘popular 
assembly’, stratégds ‘general’, stélé ‘block of 


(2) 


(5) 
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stone’. Unlike Attic, in which /a:/ is retained 
after i, e and r (+ Attic Reversion), in lonic 
/a:/ > /e:/ occurs in all positions. In some 
inscriptions from Naxos, Ceos, and Amor- 
gos from the 7th, 6th, and sth c. BCE, and 
very sporadically in Euboea, the inherited 
/e:/ and the vowel resulting from /a:/ are 
represented in different ways: <H> is used 
only for the latter, whereas the inherited 
/e:/ is written as <E> (the same grapheme 
used for /e/). From this one can infer that 
at the time of these inscriptions /2:/ (< /a:/) 
had not yet merged with the inherited /e:/; 
cf. Naxos (offering from Delos, 6th c. BCE): 
ANETHEKEN, NIKANAPH, KAZICNETH 
(anéthéken ‘he dedicated’, Nikandré < 
Nikandra, kasignété < kasignéta ‘sister’); 
Carystos (5th-4th c. BCE): THI (téi < tai), 
but EOTEP (sétér ‘saviour’). 

Fronting of /u(:)/ > /y(:)/. On this change in 
Euboea, see below 2.d.jii.2. 

<ei>, <ou> as Outcomes from compensa- 
tory lengthenings and isovocalic contrac- 
tions: einai ‘to be’, tous nomous ‘the laws’, 
grdphousi ‘they write’, phérein ‘to carry’, 
démou ‘people’ (gen. sg.). 

Shortening in hiatus and quantitative 
+ metathesis: drakhméon (Attic drakhmén) 
‘drachma’ (gen. pl.), basilédn ‘king’ (gen. 
pl.), basileds, pdleds ‘city’ (gen. sg.). These 
changes gave rise to the + Attic Declension: 
nom. Pheidileds, Anaxileds, gen. Pheidileo, 
Anaxileo. 

Vocalism u in the name of the god Apalfén. 
Outcome a of the syllabic resonants (— Syl- 
labic Consonants): stratégds ‘general’, déka 
‘ten’, anagrapsat ‘to write’. 

Early loss of /w/ in all positions from the 
earliest inscriptions: etkosi ‘twenty’, pléon- 
tas ‘sailing’, epoiése ‘(s)he made' (aar.). 
Dental outcome of + labiovelars before ¢ 
(pénte ‘five’, tésseres, téttares ‘four’). 

*dj, “g(*)j, and ‘f > 2: Zeus, mézon ‘big- 
ger’ (Attic meizon), ergdzdntai ‘they work’, 
dikdzein ‘to judge’. 

The so-called nu-ephelkystikon at word- 
end: trisin ‘three’ (dat.), etkosin ‘twenty’. 
Personal pronouns: nom. (h)émeis ‘we’, 
(AJumeis ‘you’; acc. (hjéméas, (h)uméas 
(Attic /émds, humds), 

Aorist and future of -iz0, -d2d verbs in -sa 
and -sd: edikasan ‘they judged’, érgdsanto 
‘they worked. 


(13) Thematic (+ Thematic Vowel, Stem Forma- 


tion) inflection of contract verbs: poiein ‘to 
make’, timan ‘to honor’. 


(14) The 3 sg. imperf. of eimi'to be’ is én (replac- 


ing the original *és), analogical to the 3 pl. 
(-- Analogy), which in turn is replaced by 
ésan. 


(15) Extension of the 3 pl. ending -san beyond 


the aorist. 


(1G) eis, es ‘into, to, in’ + accusative: eis stelén ‘in 


a block of stone’. 


2.c. Features common to the three Jonic Variants 
but not shared by Attic 


(1) 


(2) 


(7) 


No reversion of /a@:/ (< /a:/): oikién ‘house’, 
triékonta ‘thirty’, deutérén ‘second’ (fem.), 
Puthagorés, prexesthai ‘to achieve’ (fut.). 
No contraction of ea, ed, eo, ed, eou (akra- 
téa ‘powerless’ (acc.), aphanéas, ‘unseen’ 
(acc. pl.), étea ‘years’, dlseos ‘grove’ (gen.), 
poléontas ‘selling’ (acc. pl. pres. ptc.), 
drakhméén ‘drachma' (gen. pl.)), except 
when such clusters are preceded by vowel: 
t6n adtkién (< tén adikiéon) ‘injustice’ 
(gen. pl.), Eretrids (< Eretriéas), Eretridn 
(< Eretriéon) ‘Eretrians'. Furthermore, eo 
can undergo hyphaeresis, particularly in 
W.lon.: (A)eorté > (horté ‘feast’, Eteokléés > 
Etukléés, Théoklos > Théklos. 

(h)istia ‘hearth of a house’ (Attic (h)estia). 
W.lon. also hestia. 

gignomai ‘to become’ > ginumai: ginointo, 
ginesthai, ginétai. 

Genitive singular of the @-stems in -ed (< *-€0 
< *-ao), generally with contraction when the 
cluster is preceded by a vowel: Puthagored, 
Timagore6, Timarkhideo, politeo ‘citizen’, 
Kalli, Khairio, neanio ‘young man’. Vowels 
sometimes also contract when preceded by 
a consonant: Aiskhiind, Menénd6, Diagéro. 
Stems ending in a sibilant. In the gen. sg., 
alongside the expected forms in -eos (cf. Dio- 
téleos, Aristokrateos, Demosthéneos), -e6 is 
also documented (also with contraction -ed 
> -0), reshaped after masculine nouns in -ds 
(lonic nom. -és): Apollophaneo, Dexikrdted, 
Phanokléo, Demokharo, Eukrato. 

Stems ending in -eus. The gen. sg. (< *-¢us) 
sometimes ends in -eos (basiléus ‘king’, 
hieréos ‘priest’) which can be analogical to 
the gen. of the s-stems or a paradigmatic 
regularization based upon the cases which 
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have a short -e- (basiléa, basiléas, basiléon). 
Some instances of acc. pl. in -eas (basiléas, 
hieréas, Eretrids < Eretri€as) are attested, vs. 
-eis (basileis, hiereis...) of the Hellenistic 
period, which is taken from Koiné. 
Comparative mézon ‘bigger (vs. Attic 
meizon): méz0, mézona. Alongside piléo 
‘more’, mézo, we also find efaTonos (for <T>, 
see below 2.d.i.1.) ‘smaller, less’, eldssones, 
{elds|sonas, mézona. 

Thematic inflection of athematic verbs: 
tithénton (with hyphaeresis?) (imp.), tithein 
‘to put’, kathistan ‘to bring down’, didoiin 
‘to give’. 

The participle of eim/ is edn, eotsa, edn 
(W.lon. also 6n, oiisa, én): paredntos ‘being 
present’ (gen.), edntos ‘being’ (gen.). 


2.d, Features of the Varieties of Ionic 


2.c.i. 


(1) 


The Ionic of Asia Minor 


The Ionic regional alphabet (- Local 
Scripts), also called Milesian because it 
was probably created in Miletus, is a “blue” 
alphabet (<&> = ks, <> = ps). The lonic 
alphabet shows some major innovations: 
a) <H> stands for /e:/ (both the /e:/ inher- 
ited from Proto-Greek and the new /e:/ 
derived from /a:/) instead of aspiration, 
which had been lost in E.Jon.; b) <Q> repre- 
sents /9:/, while the grapheme <O> stands 
for /o/ and /o:/; c) a particular grapheme, 
<T> (sampi), of debated origin and prob- 
ably with the phonetic value /ts/: elaéTo- 
nos ‘less' (gen.), téTaras ‘four’, teTardgonta, 
‘forty’, AlikarnaTéon ‘from Halicamassus'. 
Between the 5th and ath c. BCE the Ionic 
alphabet replaced local alphabets in the 
various regions of Greece. 

3rd compensatory lengthening after the 
loss of /w/ in the clusters /nw/, /rw/ and 
/lw/: xeinoi ‘foreigners’, gounata ‘knees’, 
Ouliddes (p.n.). 

A tendency to preserve the long diph- 
thong ef internally: léistds ‘robbers’, [stiéion 
‘from Histiaea’, chréiizésin ‘they have need 
of’. The suffix -eto-, found in adjectives 
derived from -eu-stems, not only preserves 
the length but also spreads to adjectives 
derived from other stems: ieréiia ‘priest- 
ess’, ieréa, prutanéion ‘magistrates’ hall’. 
Final -éi and -6é show variations: autéi ‘she’ 
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(dat.), grdphei ‘he writes’ (subj.), tritéi ‘third’ 
(fem.), té(i) boulé(i) ‘the Council’ (dat.), 
démarkhoi ‘chief of a demos’ (dat.), ieré0(i) 
‘priest’ (dat.: see below 2.d.i.19). 

eo and eou > eu: teletsi ‘they fulfill’, 
teleuménon (pass. ptc.), exaireimetha ‘we 
are deprived of’, Theugénés, Kleukudes, 
Kleudérou (cf. 2.d.i17). The most wide- 
spread view holds that eu is the outcome 
of the diphthongization of eo, and that 
this is an isogloss shared with C.lon. and 
the Doric of the islands (the few examples 
documented in Aeolis must be attributed to 
E.Ion. influence), According to other schol- 
ars, eu instead of eo is an inverse spelling 
due to the opening of the second element of 
the diphthongs eu and au since the Archaic 
period (cf, 2.d.i.5). 

ao, eo instead of au, eu: tadtas ‘this’ (fem, 
pl.), aotous ‘them’, politeoma ‘citizen rights’, 
phedgein ‘to flee’, eoxdmenoi ‘praying’ (aor. 
ptc.); cf. fauitas, autous, politeuma, pheugein, 
euxdmenoi. These spellings may point to 
the back quality of the second element of 
the diphthong, due to the pronunciation 
ly(:)/ of old u, or they are hypercorrect 
spellings caused by the change of ao, eo to 
au, eu (cf. 2.d.i.4). 

irds ‘sacred’ is mainly documented in the 
northernmost Ionic cities, alongside ierds, 
which is attested throughout the Dodeca- 
polis: irétéén ‘priesthood’, ireté ‘priestess’. 
The former constitutes an isogloss with the 
Aeolic of Asia Minor, where it is probably 
caused by lonic influence. 

In Chios and Miletus gldssa ‘tongue’ is 
documented, probably an archaism against 
gldssa in the other Greek dialects. 
Alongside émisus ‘half’, émusus also 
appears, due to anticipatory ~ assimila- 
tion. This is another feature shared with 
the Aeolic of Asia Minor. 

~ Psilosis or loss of initial aspiration: ep’6n 
‘upon which’, tomusu ‘the half’, kat’ékaston 
‘each’, ap'ekastou ‘from each’, katéper ‘just 
as’; cf. eph'hdn, thomusu, kath'hékaston, 
aph'‘hekdstou, kath’hoper. 


(10) (d)k6s ‘in order that’, okdsos ‘as much as’, 


okoios ‘of what quality’ (< *(o)k*o-: Attic 
(h6)pés, hopésos, hopoios); the velar appears 
to be restricted to the north of Ionia and 
colonies, and confined to the Archaic 
period (cf. Hualde 1997:471). It is probably 
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due to the generalization of the velar out- 
come from the inherited labiovelar in the 
sequence “*ou-k"Ods ‘in no wise’. 

“t(4)i, *k(*)(“)j, and “tw > ss: présso ‘I 
achieve’, élasson ‘less’, kérussénton ‘let them 
proclaim’ (3 pl. imp.), tésseres ‘four’. 

Unlike Attic and W.Ion., -rs- is kept in E.lon.: 
Orsippos, drsén ‘male’. 

Eslés instead of esthlds ‘brave’: eslé[s], 
Eslonos. Since examples are restricted to 
Erythrae and Chios, it may be an isogloss 
shared with the Aeolic of Asia Minor. 
xunos ‘common’ = Attic koinds. 

Thematic dative plural -oisi(n) and dative 
plural of -d-stems in -é(i)si(n) alternate with 
-ois and -ais until the beginning of the 4th c.: 
toutoisin ‘these’, eggdnoisin ‘descendants’, 
Anthestérioisin ‘Feast of flowers’, dikéisi 
judgement’, naiitéisin ‘sailors’, numphésin 
‘nymphs’. Only -ofs and -ais are attested 
from the 4th c. BCE onwards. 

Masculines in -a. Hypocoristic forms in -és 
(< -éés < -éas) are common: Apellés, Phanés, 
Philtés, Aristés. Alongside the regular gen. sg. 
-c0, there are examples of -eos, analogical to 
the s-stems: Apelléos, Aristeos, Puthagoreus 
(with -eo- > -eu-). More problematic is the 
gen. in -eu: Aristeu, Apollonideu, Eukleideu, 
Putheu. Such forms could be the result of 
the phonetic development -e6 > -eu, which 
is implausible, or of the influence of the 
s-stems. 

Stems ending in a sibilant. Alongside an 
ending -eos (cf. 2.c.6) and -eus due to the 
phonetic development of -eos (Theugéneus, 
Apollophdneus, Autokrdteus, Periklets), 
there is also a gen. sg. in -eu: Aristoméneu, 
létraphdneu, Astukrdateu. Acc. sg. forms in 
-en, analogical to the -d-stems, date from 
the late Hellenistic period and are prob- 
ably due to the influence of Koine. Some 
examples of the acc. pl. in -eas (Attic and 
Koine -eis) are preserved: akratéas ‘power- 
less’, aphanéas ‘unseen’. 

Stems in -i. Alongside the declension -is, -eds, 
the o-grade vocalism -is, -ios is widely docu- 
mented; gen. sg. lusios ‘loosing’, prutdnios 
‘Tuler’, pdlios ‘city’, Ledntios, Pratokhdrios; 
acc. pl. tds presis ‘the sales’. The gen. sg. 
prutdneos may be analogical to the s-stems 
or a paradigmatic regularization. 

Stems in -eu (Attic nom. hiereus ‘priest’, gen. 
hieréds). Some nouns adopted the thematic 


declension (nom. basiléos ‘king’, hieréos), 
perhaps due to a phonetic development 
-eus > -eos. Subsequently, the dat. éeréoi, 
interpreted as a dative of the Attic declen- 
sion, could have given rise to the new the- 
matic declension: nom. iéreds, gen. iéreo. 
Nom. sg. meis ‘month’ against Attic mén. 
Both forms of the root of ‘Zeus’ are attested: 
Zends, Zénodoto; Dt, Dieitréphés. 
Hypochoristic personal names with nom. 
-ds, gen. -d and -ddos are common: gen. 
Apellas, Apella, Apolla, Artemia, Apollddos, 
Preéxados. Hypochoristic personal names in 
-tis, -os adopted a declension with a dental 
(-iis, dos): Dionniidos, Kokkidos. 
Demonstrative pronouns: keinos ‘that’ 
(Attic ekeinos). Reflexive pronouns: eduto- 
‘himself’, alongside eauto- and eaoto-. 

-+ Numerals: vocalism e in the second sylla- 
ble of ‘four’: tésseras, tesséron, tesserdkonta 
‘forty’, although forms in zero-grade are also 
attested: teTardponta, téTaras. Worth men- 
tioning are the forms for ‘twelve’, duodékon 
and dékon duon (for the declension of 
numerals higher than four, see below), 
Conditional conjunction én ‘if? (< ei dn?; 
Attic edn), 

Forms of subjunctive with a short vowel 
(alongside forms with a long vowel) are 
only documented in Chios, Teos, Miletus, 
Ephesus, and Emporion (- Subjunctive 
(Morphology of)): poiései ‘(s)he makes’ (aor. 
subj.), ekkdpsei '(s)he cuts out’ (aor. subj.). 
tdmno'l cut’ against Attic teémn6é: epitamneéto, 
aor. étamon; verb lambdnd ‘| take’: idpsetai, 
lapsémetha, katelaphthe, laphthéosin. 


(23) 


(24) 


~~ 
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Several explanations have been put forward for 
the fact that E.lon. shares a number of features 
with its neighbor Aeolic of Asia Minor (+ Les- 
bian (and Aeolic Asian)). According to Porzig 
and Risch (+ Southeast Greek), such features in 
Lesbian are due to the influence of lonic after 
the speakers of both dialects had settled in their 
locations in Asia Minor. This is the most plau- 
sible explanation for certain isoglosses such as 
psilosis, ros and “ens. The cases, however, in 
which the features are characteristic of southern 
dialects ( *-ti(-) > -si(-), *g(“)ol-, oi, ai, etkosi, prés) 
and which can therefore be dated to the second 
millennium BCE were probably caused by the fact 
that before the Doric invasions and the migra- 
tion of the future Lesbians and future lonians 
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to Asia Minor, the Proto-Lesbians occupied an 
area in Greece under the influence of E.Gk. 
Similarly, since Solmsen (1897-98) the pres- 
ence of Aeolic features (+ Aeolic Dialects) in 
E.lon. has been explained as a result of the influ- 
ence of the neighboring Lesbian. However, a 
detailed analysis of the facts (Hualde 1997) shows 
that these features are less numerous than com- 
monly thought. Although Aeolisms are more com- 
mon in the northernmost cities, such as Phocaea 
and colonies, Erythrae, Samos, and Chios, they 
are also documented in other Ionic cities located 
further to the south, such as Miletus. Aeolic fea- 
tures include: a) diphthong in the third plural 
instead of the second + compensatory lengthen- 
ing: cf. préxoisin ‘they achieve’ and subj. /aboisin 
‘they take’ in Chios (= préxousin, ldbdsin); subj. 
-disi in Emporion (Attic dsi); and b) declension 
of numerals above four in Chios and Samos, vs. 
non-inflected forms in the rest of the Dodecapo- 
lis (gen. pl.: dizén ‘two’, dékon ‘ten’, tesserakdnton 
‘forty’, pentekénton ‘fifty’, enenékdnton ‘ninety’). 
Further supposed Aeolicisms like the par- 
ticiple gegdénéontes ‘becoming’ in Chios or 
the athematic inflection of the verba vocalia 
(Emporion dipsant/i] ‘thirsting’ dat.ptc.?) are 
isolated cases and may have other explanations. 


2.d.ii. The Ionic of the Cyclades 

In most of the Cyclades (Naxos, Amorgos, Ceos, 
Andros), the alphabet used in the oldest inscrip- 
tions is a “light blue” alphabet. Worthy of men- 
tion is the alphabet of Paros and its colony 
Thasos, in which, unlike the Milesian alphabet, 
<> represents /o/ and /o:/ while <O> stands for 
/a:/, Apart from this, the Ionic of the Cyclades 
shows almost the same features as the Ionic of 
Asia Minor and is therefore usually considered a 
variant of the latter (cf. Bartonék 1970). The main 
differences between them are as follows: 


(1) Retention of initial aspiration in Clon. vs. 
psilosis in E.Ion. 

(2) Thematic dative plural -ois vs. -oisi in E.lon. 
(cf. 2.d.i.15 above). 

(3) (ho)po- in the indefinite interrogative vs. 
(o)ko- in E.Ion. 

(4) Aierds ‘holy’ vs. irés / ierds in E.lon.; but 
irds also appears in Thasos, probably due to 
Aeolic influence, cf. 2.d.i.6 above. 


The features that separate the Ionic of the Cycla- 
des from Elon. are also found in Euboean (cf. 
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2.d.iii.). In addition, the influence of Attic can be 
seen in the Cyclades from the 6th and sth c. BCE 
onwards, not only due to geographical proximity 
but also for historical and political reasons (the 
Attic-Delian League). 


2.d.iii. Euboean 

Because of the uneven distribution of the pre- 
served inscriptions (many Euboean dialect fea- 
tures are witnessed only in Eretria and Oropos), 
we lack sufficient evidence to identify poten- 
tial local differences within Euboean. Western 
Euboean colonies probably differed from the 
metropolis in some ways, such as the retention 
of w and the back prononciation of /u(:)/. 


(1) Unlike the rest of Attic-Ionic, the Euboean 
regional alphabet is a type of “red” alphabet: 
<> = /kh/, <X> = /ks; /ps/, meanwhile, is 
represented by <®Z>. Between the middle 
and end of the 5th c. BCE, the Euboean 
alphabet was replaced by the Milesian one. 
According to the theoria recepta, unlike the 
rest of Attic-Ionic, W.lon. /u(:)/ retained its 
back articulation. This hypothesis is based 
primarily on the use of koppa before u, 
and some forms with vocalic assimilation 
({éputhos ‘casket for unguents’, Pipnus p.n., 
hupu ‘under’). However, both facts, which 
are documented only in western Euboean 
colonies and date from the Archaic period, 
prove only the back pronunciation of u 
when such colonies were founded (cf. del 
Barrio 1990). Similarly, same examples of 
koppa followed by u from the Archaic period 
are preserved in E.Ion. as well (Chios guilika 
‘wine cup’, Smyrna léputhos and pulikhné 
‘small cup’), and we can be certain that in 
this dialect the change /u(:)/ > /y(:)/ did 
take place. 

(3) /w/ drops without compensatory length- 
ening: Korei ‘the Maiden’, prdxenon ‘public 
guest’. 

(4) ea > ia, although this is documented only in 
idn ‘if’ (< edn). 

(5) Shortening of long diphthongs in final posi- 

tion: -€i > -ei, -6i > -oi: dat. sg. tef boule? 

‘the Council’, tof démoi ‘the popular assem- 

bly’, tof boloménoi ‘wanting’ (dat. ptc.), pare? 

‘(s)he is present’ (subj.), suwmbainei ‘it hap- 

pens’ (subj.). 

bdlomai ‘| want’ against bowlomai in the rest 

of Attic-Ionic: bdletai, ton bolomenon. 


(2) 


(10) 


(15) 
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hierds ‘holy’, never hirés (cf. 2.4.1.6 and 
2.d.ii.4 above). 

Euboean retains initial aspiration: 
hidruranto ‘they founded’ (3 pl. aor.; for 
-s- > -r-, see below 2.d.iii10), Austérei ‘com- 
ing after’ (fem.), Adstis ‘any one who’, 
aph‘hekdstou. 

In inscriptions from Euboea and its colo- 
nies, some forms with two aspirated plo- 
sives that contravene > Grassmann's Law 
are attested: thuphids ‘blind’, ethéthén, 'I 
was put’ (aor. pass.), ethrdphthé ‘(s)he was 
reared’ (aor. pass.). Although some scholars 
believe that such forms are analogical to 
other forms of the same root, they are prob- 
ably archaisms. 

One feature unique to Euboean is > rhota- 
cism of the intervocalic sibilant, irrespec- 
tive of its origin: hidréranto ‘they founded’ 
(3 pl. aor.), thiorin, ‘they sacrifice’ (3 pL 
subj.), hopdrai ‘as many as’ (fem.), siterin 
‘eating’ (Attic hidritsanto, thudsin, hoposai, 
sitésin). The oldest examples date from the 
second half of the 6th c. BCE. The change 
postdated Euboean colonization in both 
the east and the west, as it is not docu- 
mented in the colonies. 

-rs- > -rr-: Purrikhos, Tharriinontos, Orrip- 
pos (cf. 2.d.i.12 above). 

*t(4)}, *k(4)(™)j, and “tw > tt: élatton ‘less’, 
prettonton ‘achieving’ (gen. pl. ptc.) (cf. 
2.d.i.11 above), 

Dative pl. -ois and -ais: hekdstois ‘each’, tois 
ndmois ‘the laws’, theais pdsais ‘all god- 
desses’, kitharistais ‘players of the cithara’ 
(cf. 2.d.i15 and 2.d.ii.2 above), 

Stems ending in a sibilant: acc. sg. in -en 
(probably analogical to the acc. of mascu- 
lines in -@) is documented as early as the 
beginning of the 5th c. BCE: Aristotélén. The 
nom. sg. of personal names in -A/és has been 
reshaped by analogy with the rest of the 
paradigm and presents the uncontracted 
form in -kléés: Theoklées, Themistokleées. 

As in Attic, masculine personal names in -is, 
-ias are inflected in -is, -idos: Demokh@ridos, 
Oporidos, Apoldxidos. 

Demonstrative + pronouns: the stem of 
the masculine toui- spread to the rest of 
the paradigm and to derived adverbs: 
toutta, ‘this’ (neut. pl.), toute ‘in this point’, 
entottha ‘here’ (Attic tatita, tauitei, entaiitha). 
Although there are very few examples in 


dialectal texts, ekeinos ‘that’ seems to have 
been the Euboean form. The dialectal form 
of the reflexive is heautés. 

Unlike E.lon., Euboean inscriptions always 
show (ho)po-: hopos ‘in order that’, hopéte- 
rai ‘which of two’ (fem. pl.). 

khilioi “thousand,” as in Attic (against khei- 
lioi in the rest of Ionic). 

Frequent use of -ippos, -ondés, and -ikkos 
in personal names (the latter two prob- 
ably due to Boeotian influence): Préxippou, 
Ménippos, Préxondés, Hippondés, Amunik- 
hos, Phrunikhou. 

The suffix -the(n) indicating ‘place whence’ 
is frequent: Tamunéthe, Histiaéthen, Boud- 
iéthen. 

Adverbs of place: Adpoi ‘to which place’, 
hékhoi ‘where’. 

epi + dative for the name of the deceased in 
funerary inscriptions: epi Menéphroni eimi 
‘Tam over (or in honor of) Menephron’, 


2.e. Intradialectal Geography 
Traditional studies of Greek dialectology (Smyth 
1894; Bechtel 1924:30; Buck 1955:10; Thumb & 
Scherer 1959:247ff.) usually divide Attic-lonic 
into two subgroups, Attic and Ionic, with lonic 
including the Ionic of Asia Minor, the lonic of 
the Cyclades, and West Ionic or Euboean. Thus, 
according to traditional studies, Euboean is 
closely related to the lonic of Asia Minor and of 
the Cyclades. However, analysis of the features 
of these four dialects shows a different situation 
and makes it necessary to modify the traditional 
classification of Attic-Ionic (cf. Bartonék 1970; 
del Barrio 1987 and 1988; Lopez Eire 1987). 
Firstly, the features common to Euboean, 
EJon., and C.lon. are not significant, because 
they are archaisms (no reversion; no contraction 
of ea, eo, eou, etc.; mez- vs. Att. meiz-; gen. sg. 
of -a-stems in -e0 vs. Att. -ou; etc.) or analogical 
changes (hisiia; gen. sg. pdleos, basiléos), which 
do not imply any relationship between these 
three dialects after the Ionic migration. The 
same is true of the features common to W.lon. 
and C.Jon, but not shared by E.lJon. (but shared 
by Attic): they are either archaisms (A-; no third 
compensatory lengthening; (hd)pds) or choices 
that may have been made independently in each 
of the two dialects (cf. dat. pl. -ais and -ais). 
However, some of the features common to Attic 
and Euboean (-éi > -ei; -rs- > -rr-; “t(*)j, *k(")() 
j, and *tw > ¢t; masc. personal names in -is, -idos; 
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nom. sg. -Aléés; khilioi), are innovations that do 
not occur in either E.lon. or the Cyclades; they 
therefore show a relationship between Attic and 
Euboean following lonic migration and the sub- 
sequent fragmentation of Attic-lonic but prior 
to the influence of Attic on the dialect of Euboea 
(some of these shared features are documented 
as early as the 7th and 6th c. BCE). Euboean 
in turn shares with > Boeotian some features 
that imply their relationship: shortening of long 
diphthongs in final position; ea > ia (although 
only in idn < ean); “t(")j, *k(")(*)j, and “tw > tt; 
personal names in -@ndés (Boeot. -Gndas) and 
-ikhos; influence of the masc. demonstrative 
hoittos on the rest of the paradigm (Eub. tout-, 
Boeot. hout-); epi + dative; perhaps dat. pl. -ois 
and -ais. 

To sum up, there is no evidence that in the 
first millennium there was a special relationship 
between Euboean on the one hand and E.lon. 
and C.Jon. on the other, nor is it legitimate to 
consider W.lon. a variant of [onic or an inter- 
mediate dialect between E.lon. and Attic. On 
the other hand, although Attic and Euboean do 
share some innovations they also present a num- 
ber of major differences that make it difficult to 
support the hypothesis that these two dialects 
constituted a dialectal unit within Attic-lonic. 
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Jewish Greek 
L INTRODUCTION 


Scholars have applied the term ‘Jewish Greek’, 
not always consistently, to different forms of 
linguistic expression that arose through the con- 
tact of the Greek language with the Jewish world. 
Here | will only deal with the Greek used by the 
Jews in the Hellenist-Roman period, leaving out 
what is more properly defined as ‘Judaeo-Greek’, 
the Greek spoken by Romaniote Jews and writ- 
ten in the Hebrew alphabet, first attested in 
late antique times. Ever since the middle of the 
zoth century, a certain trend of scholarship used 
the expression ‘Jewish Greek’ to designate the 
Greek of the Septuagint. This term was originally 
applied only to the essentially homogeneous lan- 
guage used for the translation of the Pentateuch 
into Greek in the 3rd century BCE. Later on 
some scholars also applied it to the translation 
of the whole corpus of the Septuagint — includ- 
ing Prophets and Hagiographers — although this 
was carried out much later and followed differ- 
ent linguistic and translation approaches. Others 
use ‘Jewish Greek’ to designate the language of 
Judaeo-Hellenist writers in general, or for the 
vernacular of most of the Jews of the western 
Diaspora until the Byzantine age. 


2. THE RISE OF ‘JEWISH GREEK THEORY’ 


The roots of ‘Jewish Greek theory’ go way back 
to the very beginning of studies — as early as 
the 18th century - on the languages of the Bib- 
lical text, and especially on the character of 
+ New Testament Greek. It is Gehman (1951) 


in particular who spoke of a ‘Jewish Greek dia- 
lect’ lexically and syntactically permeated with 
Hebrew and Aramaic elements. This was not 
merely a language used for the translation of the 
Bible. It was actually spoken by the Jewish com- 
munity of Alexandria, or within religious circles. 
This would explain all its barbarisms, idioms 
and, in general, divergences from the coeval 
+ Koine Greek. Later on the so-called ‘Jewish 
Greek theory’ was further developed, especially 
as regards the time and texts of the New Testa- 
ment (Tumer 1955; 1965), which, albeit with new 
distinctions and definitions, still has its uphold- 
ers even today. Severa! scholars, however, have 
questioned the existence of a specific Jewish 
Greek dialect. Even before Thackeray's influ- 
ential critical reflections on the existence of a 
‘Jewish Greek jargon’ (1909:25-28), Deissmann, 
although admitting that Septuagint Greek had 
Semitic overtones, demonstrated the neutral 
character of New Testament Greek, where at the 
most one could find some Semitisms, but not a 
series of vulgarisms (Deissmann 1go1; > Semitic 
Loanwords in Greek), 


3. SEPTUAGINT GREEK 


As to the language of the Septuagint, many 
scholars regard it rather as a Koine Greek whose 
partial Semitization was due to the translation 
method applied rather than to linguistic reasons. 
Acomparison with coeval Judaeo-Egyptian Greek 
+ papyri of the Ptolemaic age seems to confirm 
this (Moulton 1919; Silva 1980; Lee 1983:11-30). 
Septuagint Greek is rich in + calques, semantic 
shifts, loanwords, and syntactic calques, espe- 
cially in its preference for paratactic rather than 
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hypotactic constructions (especially in Psalms). 
The approach of the translators was further 
influenced not only by the Semitic Vorlage but 
also by the natural local development of the 
Greek language, which in Egypt was also influ- 
enced by Coptic, in Palestine only by Aramaic 
and Hebrew. ‘Biblical Greek’, according to some 
scholars, or ‘Synagogue Greek’, according to 
others, best describes this language, which was 
certainly used in translation and liturgy, but 
was not necessarily spoken. Horsley (1989) pro- 
vides an exhaustive overview of the situation, 
claiming that the notion of ‘Jewish Greek’ stems 
from pre-modern linguistic theories. Some more 
recently recognized variables, Horsley argues, 
that depend on phenomena such as linguistic 
interference, + diglossia, and register shifts are 
enough to explain the peculiarities of the Greek 
used in Jewish literary sources of the Hellenistic- 
Roman period, whose only specifically Hebrew 
traits can be found in some phonological aspects. 
Some consider these conclusions too radical. To 
strike a balance among the many valid argu- 
ments put forward from both camps, today some 
scholars prefer not to take an aprioristic stand, 
especially since new texts, mainly on papyri, are 
constantly coming to light in Egypt and the Syro- 
Palestinian region. 


4. JUDAEQ-HELLENIST WRITERS 


Along with the language of the Septuagint — 
whose stylistic curve has its highest point in the 
Pentateuch and the lowest in the Tobit — and the 
New Testament, we also need to take into consid- 
eration the language of Judaeo-Hellenist writers. 
The most important of these writers, if not the 
majority of them, had a mastery of Greek equal 
or even superior to that of many of their Gentile 
contemporaries. This is true, for example, of 
Caecilius of Calacte, a grammarian and rhetor of 
the Augustan age who was possibly the foremost 
expert on Demosthenean oratiuns of his Lime; 
of Justus of Tiberias and Nicholas of Damascus; 
of a number of authors, mostly anonymous, of 
literary-philosophical syntheses of Biblical tradi- 
tion and the most diverse expressions of Greek 
culture, many fragments of which have come 
down to us (see Denis 1970); of the best known of 
these, Ezechiel the Tragedian, who applied the 
stylemes of Aeschylus to his tragedy on the Exo- 
dus; not to mention several historians, and Philo 
of Alexandria, with his extraordinary although 
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far from unique mastery of epic, philosophy, and 
rhetoric. Flavius Josephus is sometimes included 
among these writers, but his case is different, 
because he had his works revised betore publica- 
tion to improve their style (Contra Apionem 1.9). 
The language of Josephus’ works is usually of not 
especially good quality and diverse, a reflection 
of the different hands of his various collabora- 
tors. It has been investigated much less than his 
subject matter, the most in-depth analysis still 
being Schmidt (1893). In Josephus as well as in all 
the other Judeo-Hellenist writers there is not the 
slightest hint of a special variety of Greek. This is 
also true of texts on papyri. 


5. DIASTRATIC VARIATIONS 


There is no doubt, on the other hand, that the 
sources we have referred to so far adopt - or 
strive to adopt — a higher variety of language, 
with some variations in register that can he 
perceived in papyri, and sometimes also in 
the Biblical texts. For example, in the book of 
the Siracides there is a marked difference 
between Yegua' ben Sira’s sophisticated prologue, 
written directly in Greek, and his translation of 
the text itself, which is in an evidently lower 
register, in spite of being by the same hand. The 
fact is that we do not have sufficient documen- 
tation to understand diastratic variations in the 
Greek used by the Jews in the Hellenistic-Roman 
period. It is probably naive to strive to trace 
the variety and characteristics of their language 
in the linguistically filtered writings of rhetors, 
poets, historians and philosophers. In other 
words, we lack sufficient evidence to analyze the 
sociolinguistic aspects of the question. The most 
solid evidence we have is quantitative: we know, 
not so much from literary texts as from papyri 
and, even more, from inscriptions, that Greek 
was the language of the Jews. Indeed, in some 
milieus the use of Greek can even be regarded as 
a distinctive Jewish trait. 


6. EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE 


It is worth taking seriously the evidence for 
the diffusion of Greek in Jewish inscriptions of 
the western Diaspora and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, including Judaea itself. In the western 
Diaspora, even without counting the evidence 
posterior to 400 CE, about 70% of inscriptions 
are in Greek. In Judaea, in spite of the diffusion 
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of local languages such as Aramaic and the 
unchallenged prestige of Hebrew, the percent- 
age is higher than 50%. This is also true of 
Jerusalem (Lifshitz 1977:459; van der Horst 
1991:22-24). In first-century-BCE Rome, Greek is 
used in almost 80% of Jewish funerary inscrip- 
tions (Solin 1983:701—702), while al] other classes 
or groups of the population, including the Ori- 
entals, used Latin, whether partially, preferably, 
or exclusively. In such a vast pool of Greek 
speakers not native either to Greece or to Asia 
Minor, and furthermore characterized by well- 
defined socio-cultural markers, several forms of 
interference must have developed, which may 
have even influenced Latin (Rosén 1995). This 
epigraphic Greek is usually poorly written and 
is full of spelling mistakes. It does not contain 
features that could attest to the existence of an 
exclusively ‘Judaic’ Greek, which only emerges in 
the early Byzantine period. 
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Kinship Terms 


Kinship terms in Ancient Greek encompass a 
wide array of familial and clan relationships. 
Terms applicable to the immediate family 
(métér, pater, etc.), or those describing direct 
(or fairly direct) relationships by marriage, have 
+ Indo-European roots. Terms that apply to 
close family members that do not have a clear 
Indo-European heritage are generally baby-talk 
words (Germ. Lalfwarter). 

The Athenian family structure and accompa- 
nying terms are the most well-known, although 
fragmentary evidence exists from other city- 
States, perhaps most notably Sparta. In Athens 
as, it seems, in the majority of Greece, the house- 
hold or oikos was the center of political, eco- 
nomic and family life (see Aristot. Pol. 12524). 
Members of an oikos, excluding slaves and/or 
freedmen, were generally kin or affines. Patri- 
lineal kinship was the norm in afkoi, since mar- 
riage was patrilocal (i.e. a woman moved into 
her husband's family’s oikos upon marriage). 
Even so, a woman was still considered a mem- 
ber of her family’s ofkos after marriage (and, in 
the event of divorce, would return to her fam- 
ily’s oikos). Athenian inheritance and citizen- 
ship laws reference a family group called the 
ankhisteia, or closest collateral relatives. Males 
precede females in each degree of relationship, 
which extends first to the children of cousins in 
the paternal line and then, in the same manner, 


to the children of cousins in the maternal line. 
The kinship terms used in the works of Isaios (an 
early 4th-c. orator who dealt with inheritances), 
for example, correspond to a bilateral family 
tree, which is similar to the modern westem 
family tree (Miller 1953:46). 

The terms for ‘mother’ and ‘father’ (meéter, 
patér) are clearly descended from Indo-Euro- 
pean, although, as Benveniste notes, the term 
pater does not necessarily denote the parent, 
but rather an abstract father figure (cf. Gk. Zeii 
pater (voc.), Skt. Dyaus pitar, Lat. luppiter, etc.). 
The Greek term for mother, métér, consistently 
refers to biological mothers (1973:170-71). In 
addition, Benveniste asserts that the IE terms 
“pater (“phy-tér) and “mater ( *meh,-tér) can no 
longer be analyzed, and, further, that the -tér suf- 
fix on both terms is an indicator of lexical class 
denoting the fact that they belong to the class of 
kinship terms, rather than the agent noun suffix 
or the comparative suffix (1973:171). 

The Greek terms for brother and sister are 
also interesting. While Greek has a reflex of the 
IE term *b'rater in phrater, in Classical times 
this term refers to a member of a phratry (a reli- 
gious and social organization). It is not clear that 
phrdter was used to refer to biological brothers 
at all, however, even before the Classical period. 
It may have always referred to a social rather 
than a genealogical relationship (Miller 1953:46). 
The term adelphos refers to biological brothers. 
This term is also Indo-European: it comes from a 
form *a-delphe(s)-ds < *sm-g*elb'-e(s)-os ‘of the 
same womb' (cf. Skt. sa-garbhyah). The term for 
sister, adelphé, was formed by ~ analogy. Greek 
possesses a reflex of the IE term *swesoér in éor 
(also édr) ‘sister’. 
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Relationships outside of the immediate 
nuclear family are denoted by a mixture of Indo- 
European and non-Indo-European terms, which 
seem to have belonged to the original inhabit- 
ants of Greece and are used in cases where the 
(presumably native) Greek clan structure differs 
from that of the Indo-Europeans. The kinship 
terms derived from Indo-European that appear 
in the Homeric poems are: hekurds or father- 
in-law (Hom. JL. 3.172, 24.770), cf. Skt. sydsurah 
and Lat. sacer from PIE *swekuros, and hekurd, 
from PIE *swekri(h,), a woman's father- and 
mother-in-law, respectively, according to Miller, 
although sometimes these terms are understood 
to refer to fathers- and mothers in-law generally. 
Another term for father-in-law in Greek is pen- 
therds. This term is found in the Homeric poems 
as well as Classical texts (Hom. /L 6.170; Hom. 
Od. 8.582; Eur. Hipp. 636, where it occurs in the 
plural and may be taken to refer to both parents- 
in-law). This term also possesses a wider sense 
of ‘connection by marriage’, so it may refer to a 
brother-in-law (Eur. E/. 1286). Indeed, there is one 
instance in which it is taken to be synonymous 
with gambros (Soph. fr. 305) which often refers 
to a son-in-law, but may also refer to a brother- 
in-law or someone related by marriage rather 
than biologically (it is etymologically derived 
from the PIE verbal root “gemh,- ‘marry’, as in 
gameéo, with PIE *-ro- suffix, probably with origi- 
nal meaning 'sister’s husband’). The term gam- 
brés has survived into Modern Greek as the term 
for ‘son-in-law’. This broad sense of familial con- 
nection is borne out by its etymology, as it seems 
to be related to Indo-European ‘binding’ terms: 
Skt. béndhus ‘kinsman’, Lith. bendras ‘comrade’, 
Goth. bindan ‘bind’. Other kinship terms found 
in Homer include endtér, ‘husband's brother's 
wife’ (< PIE *h,ienh.-ter-; cf. Lat. ianitricés, Skt. 
yatar-), aélioi and aiélioi (a term used in the plu- 
ra] and preserved by lexicographers that refers to 
one’s wife's sister's husband, i.e., to the brothers- 
in-law), Kasignetos ‘brother, sibling’, and étes/ 
étai ‘clansman, kinsman, dependent of family 
house’. Both kas/gnétos (< “kasis + gné + tos) and 
adelphdés mean ‘from the same womb’. Kasignétoi 
are relatives from the maternal line, while one's 
étai are relatives from the paternal line (cf. Hom. 
fl. 11.257, 16.456; Od. 15.273). Another term that 
seems to parallel étai is hetairos or ‘companion’. 
The female form, Hetaéra, originally referred to 
an unmarriageable woman, i.e, one who was 
within the prohibited degrees on the father’s 
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side (one's étai) as well as the mother’s side 
(one’s kasignétol), In the Classical period, het- 
aira comes to suggest that a woman is unmar- 
riageable for reasons other than consanguinity, 
however, as marriages with homeopatric sisters 
were permitted (Miller 1953:47; 52). A Homeric 
word specifically for 'wife’ is dar, preserved by 
lexicographers, as opposed to the more general 
guné (gunaik-) ‘woman, wife’ (< PIE “g*enhy- 
‘woman’), which is also found in Homer but 
survives into the Classical period as the domi- 
nant term. 

The terms kédestés (‘fathers’, ‘brothers’, and 
‘sons-in-law' as well as ‘step-fathers’), anepsids 
(‘first cousin’), anepsiadois (‘first cousin's child’) 
and exanepsios (‘second cousin’) refer to relatives 
outside of the ankhiste/a, i.e., those who could 
not inherit. Miller suggests that the close asso- 
ciation of kédestés and mourning terms is due 
to the fact that these men performed funerary 
duties for their wives’ ankhisteia (Miller 1953-46). 
The terms gambrdés and pentherds (discussed 
above) seem to have arisen in a similar way. The 
term anepsiadoiis appears to have been used to 
refer to two types of cousins interchangeably: 
the first cousin once removed (the cousin's child, 
as noted above) and one’s parent’s cousin, who 
is also a first cousin once removed. As Miller 
notes, the term exanapsios referred to someone 
outside of the ankhistefa, and seems to have 
been used only rarely (1953:46). The term nuds 
(< PIE “snus-ds; cf. Skt. snusa, Lat. nurus, OHG 
snur) may refer to a daughter-in-law (Hom. //. 
22.65, Od. 3.451) or to a wife (Theoc. /d18.15). 
In much the same way, the term anepsios may 
refer to a nephew or a niece (otherwise known 
as: adelphidotis/adelphidé) or a cousin-german 
(otherwise known as: exddelphos/exadélphe). 

Finally, there are a few specific terms describ- 
ing groups of biologically related individuals that 
reach beyond the boundaries of the ofkos or the 
ankhisteia: gennétai, homogdlaktes, and phulai. 
The term gennétai refers to those who are of 
the same génos, or stock, although in Attica it 
comes to refer to the nobility. Homogdlaktes, or 
‘those of the same milk’ is taken to be synony- 
mous with gennétai in Classical Athens, which 
suggests to Miller that the usage of these terms 
parallels that of the Homeric kasignétoi, and 
étai, that is that the former term refers to one's 
matemal kinsman whereas the latter term refers 
to one’s paternal kinsman. Both the maternal 
and paternal lines of descent were significant in 
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determining one's noble status (Miller 1953:47; 
cf. Jacoby 328, fragment 35a). Miller therefore 
contends that we have evidence for groups of 
paternal! and maternal kinsmen (whether those 
relationships were strictly blood relationships 
or simply a social classification). Similarly, the 
term pAtilon is used as a general classificatory 
term in Homer and Early Greek poetry. It is only 
later that the related term phulai seems to have 
been taken up to describe civic, pre-polis social 


groupings. 
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Koine, Features of 
1. FEATURES OF KOINE 


Koine Greek is the Greek language that was 
commonly spoken and written in the eastern 
Mediterranean in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods. It is impossible to describe fully the 
characteristics of a language spoken over so wide 
a geographical area, across a period of several 
centuries, and utilized across all levels of speech, 
from the most erudite philosopher to the barely 
literate peasant. There are, however, trends and 
features of both literary and colloquial speech 
that appear regularly in the sources. Here we 
will treat the phonological, morphological, syn- 
tactical, and lexical developments separately, 
although the language evolved as a system, with 
all these elements interconnected. The examples 
given below come both from literary sources 
and from epigraphic and papyrological sources, 
proving that the most general phenomena were 
pervasive, although their representation might 
differ slightly from source to source. 
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2, THE EVOLUTION OF THE GREEK 
PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


The evolution of the Greek phonological system 
(Teodorsson 1977 and 1979) in spoken Koine is 
traceable only through orthographic variations 
in inscriptions and papyri and (less helpfully) 
through the indications of grammarians like Ael- 
ius Herodianus about ‘wrong’ pronunciation or 
orthography. For a full register of the variations 
and examples in the papyri from Egypt, see Gig- 
nac (1975); (+ Papyri, Language of). 

Ruipérez (1956) and Allen (1987) have 
explained the reduction or simplification of the 
classical vocalic system as a chain reaction, pro- 
duced by the differentiation needed between 
the elements of this system within the articula- 
tory space (+ Vowels; + Vowel Changes). This 
chain reaction goes back many centuries, when 
the emergence of the long vowel /a:/, as a result 
of the second wave of -- compensatory length- 
ening, pushed the higher phonemes (/z:/ and 
/e:/) up the front axis of the vowel triangle. The 
subsequent + monophthongization of /ei/ and 
fou/ into /e:/ and /o:/ overcrowded the back 
axis where the original /3:/ was moved up, as 
/u:/ moved forward to the front axis to become 
ly:/ (+ Vowel Fronting); and in the front axis 
the emergence of /e:/ had altered the balance 
as well. It was pushed up towards /i:/, while its 
position was occupied by the original /e:/. This 
gap was filled by the monophthongization of /ai/ 
> /ee:/ and later /e:/. This front axis went through 
further adjustment, where /e:/ <y> was raised to 
/i:/ and its position was occupied by /e:/ <at>. 

At the same time, the long vs. short opposi- 
tion (+ Length) and the change of + pitch into 
+ stress accent caused the original long-vowel 
system to merge with the short-vowel one into 
a new six-vowel system (on + accentuation see 
Meillet 1930:267-269), The remaining ~- diph- 
thongs /ui/ and /oi/ (through a state /ce:/) devel- 
oped into /y/ and over time into /i/ through the 
loss of lip-rounding. The long diphthongs /a:i/ 
and /o:i/ lost their final short element, while 
/e:i/ fell together with /e:/ and eventually merged 
with /i:/, In diphthongs ending in u (au, eu, éu), 
the final element received a closer articulation 
and led to a pronunciation /av, ev, iv/ or /af, 
ef, if/. 

The consonant system went through less 
dramatic changes. The voiceless plosives /p, t, 
k/ remained unchanged, although the voiced 
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correspondents turned into fricatives /8, d, y/, 
except after a nasal. Voiceless aspirates /p!, >, 
k»/ turned into fricatives /f, 8, x/, although there 
is evidence of a more conservative pronunciation 
in Egypt, often explained as due to an Egyptian 
substrate (-+ Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic). 

Other traits of the consonant system are the 
simplification of double consonants, assimila- 
tion of /dz/ <> into /zz/ and the creation of the 
new phoneme /z/, the > psilosis or loss of word- 
initial aspiration (/h/), and weakness of final /n/ 
and /s/, which are often assimilated or omitted, 
especially before a following plosive (+ Conso- 
nant Changes). 


3. MORPHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The evolution of the phonological system, 
together with the tendency of Greek to become 
more analytical, led to the restructuration of 
the nominal declension and verbal inflection 
in Koine. 

In the nominal system, the most remarkable 
features are the following: 


The complete loss of the dual number (Meillet 
1930:273-274), which had already declined in the 
Classical period, is not an exclusive feature of 
the Greek language, but also noticeable in other 
Indo-European languages. 

The restriction of the use of the dative case 
over time led to the use of prepositional! phrases 
or of other cases (+ Case (Including Syncretism)). 
As an example of the interrelation between all 
these phenomena, we should note that phono- 
logical changes had an impact on the differentia- 
tion of the cases, as in, for example ten khoran / 
téi khordi ‘land’, where the weakness of final -n 
and the reduction of long diphthongs rendered 
the pronunciation of both cases virtually similar 
/ti x6ra/ (Gil 1987:87). 

The lass of the + dative (Humbert 1930) is in 
line with the tendency toward an increasingly 
analytical linguistic structure. Its use as indirect 
object was replaced by the genitive or by the 
preposition eis + accusative. The > instrumental 
use was replaced by the preposition meta + geni- 
tive and later on by meta + accusative (see below 
in syntax for more developments). 

There was also a widespread restructuring of 
the system of declensions: 


The masculine nouns of the first declension have 
a genitive fluctuating between the expected -ou 
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and -a, particularly in Latin loanwords, as in 
scribou ‘scribe’ (P.Lips. I 40 iii 19), or in proper 
names, as in Hermagorou (PSI VIL 947.18), Mas- 
culine nouns in -és often feature a genitive in -é, 
typical of Modern Greek, as in onéldté ‘donkey- 
driver (P.Oxy. XXXIV 2730.19—20). 

In the second declension of masculine nouns, 
the most remarkable feature is the change of 
nouns in -/os, -ion, into -is, -in, as in Apollindris, 
acc. Apollindrin, or the neuters of the type td 
argurin ‘money’ (P.Oxy. XXII 2353). td opsdrin 
‘fish’ (P. Mica. I] 123 ri 8). Feminine nouns of the 
second declension often become masculine, e.g. 
ton gupson ‘chalk, cement’ (P.Oxy. XX 2272), as a 
result of the tendency to assign the same gram- 
matical gender to all nouns with the same suffix. 

The athematic declension went through 
deeper changes in the trend towards its assimi- 
lation to the thematic declension (~ Thematic 
Vowel, Stem Formation). It started off with the 
accusative singular ending in -an instead of -a by 
analogy with the thematic declension: ten gunat- 
kan, ton patéran, for gunaika ‘woman’, patéra 
‘father’. This development led to the back-for- 
mation of nom. -a (hé metéra ‘mother'), and an 
acc, pl. in -es (tows déka statéres ‘the ten staters’, 
PSI XIV 1432) for the feminine, and of -as, gen. -a, 
for the masculine nouns. Masculine nouns in -6” 
also shifted into the declension in -os, as in géron 
> géros ‘old man’ (Historia Alexandri Magni, Rec. 
E VI 2, 6). 

The phonological developments were also 
behind the merging of the declensions in -is 
and in -é, as in tén pistén ‘faith’. Finally, and 
as further evidence of “thematization’, diminu- 
tives in -ion lost their diminutive meaning, and 
gradually replaced the original noun from which 
they derived: pais - paidion ‘child’, probably 
due to the fact that this change turned athe- 
matic into thematic declension (+ Diminutives/ 
Augmentatives). 

Adjectives followed the same tendency as 
nouns towards regularization of their declen- 
sion (- Adjectives (Morphological Aspects of )). 
Those in -as, -é, -o7. served as a model for the 
normalization of the other adjectives, and con- 
sequently we find forms in -é like arguré ‘silver’, 
porphurén ‘purple’, or asphalén ‘sure, certain’, 
with the analogical addition of -n; or adjectives 
in -és, -dn present forms in -os, e.g. adphanos 
for aphanes ‘unseen’, or dskhémos for askhémon 
‘ugly’. There was also regularization ofanomalous 
comparative and superlative forms, thus takhiite- 
ros replaced thdsson ‘quicker’ and takhutatos 
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replaced tdkhistos ‘quickest’. The superlative was 
lost with some lexical exceptions. 

The verbal system also presented a tendency 
towards the disappearance of the athematic 
inflection (+ Thematic and Athematic Verbs). 
Thus, verbs in -mi like dmmumi ‘to swear’, or 
delknumi ‘to show’ would gradually shift into 
omnuo and deiknuod, or were replaced by the- 
matic synonyms, like Aorkizo ‘to swear’. 

Regarding the tenses, there was also a levelling 
of the suffixes of the aorist (+ Aorist Formation) 
and the imperfect. The combination of the sec- 
ond thematic aorist, with forms like é/abon, with 
the sigmatic aorist, with forms like élusa, gener- 
ated a series of changes towards regularization: 
the suffix -a was used in general for thematic 
aorists and even for the imperfect, as in élaba 
‘received’ or éltha ‘came’ and eikha ‘had’. The 
second-person singular ending from the imper- 
fect and the thematic aorist, -es, extended its use 
to the sigmatic aorist as well, as in égrapses. 

Another important feature is the frequent 
omission of the + augment, especially in com- 
pound verbs, as in katdgrapsen (P.Oxy. El 327) 
for katégrapsen ‘wrote down, recorded’, and of 
reduplication of the perfect tense, e.g. diapraké- 
nai (P.Ryl \l 127) for diapeprakénai ‘perform’; 
reduplication is often replaced by the augment, 
epléroka ‘filled’ (P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729). 

Regarding the moods, there was a restricted 
use of the optative, which would eventually dis- 
appear (Debrunner 1954:125-128). The itacistic 
pronunciation of ef and éi caused some instances 
of indicative and subjunctive to merge, as in 
liueis/lzéis ‘solve’. The infinitive also disappeared 
and was replaced by a subordinate clause with 
hina + subj. or Adti + indic. 

The levelling of stem vowels or stem conso- 
nants throughout verbal paradigms gave way to 
the emergence of analogical presents in -dzd, like 
tind26 for tindssdé ‘to shake’, based on the aorist, 
or the sigmatic aorists replacing the thematic or 
athematic aorists, like éleipsa for élipon ‘leave’, 
or hémdrtésa (P.Lond. VI 1914.28) for hémarton 
‘failed’, or eb/6sa for ebion ‘lived’ (+ Analogy). 


4. SYNTACTIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The weakening of the declensional system, and 
the gradual decline in the use of the dative, 
were compensated for by the increased use 
of prepositional constructions, which both 
replaced the functions of the dative and created 
new expressions. 
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The comitative function of the dative was 
already displayed by prepositional constructions 
by the fourth century, with metd + gen, while 
the “dative” function was replaced by eis + acc. 
(cf. Lat. ad) or the accusative or genitive of per- 
sonal pronouns, as in P.Abinn. 7.22, pémpson emeé 
pdnta ‘send to me everything’, for pémpson mui, 
etc., or expressed with pros + acc. as in O.Flurida 
2. pémpson pros emé ‘send to me’. One also 
finds verbs of ‘saying’ with prds + acc., LXX 2Kg 
18, ebdésan pros Hezekian ‘they called for Heze- 
kiah’, a construction which, already frequent 
since Classical times, becomes more and more 
regular; one also finds the temporal use of the 
dative expressed by a prepositional phrase, e.g. 
Plut. Marius 43.7.2: kath’ hekdstéen héméran ‘every 
day’, and the instrumental use expressed by add- 
ing the preposition en: apokteinai en rhomphalai 
‘kill by the sword’ (New Testament, Jo 6:8). 

Other interesting developments in this field 
are the extended use of apo in the place of other 
prepositions: Mt 15.27, ta kundria esthlei apo 
tén psikhian ‘the dogs eat the crumbs’, Epict. IU 
22,23, dngelos apo toit Dids apéstaltai ‘a messen- 
ger from Zeus withdrew, or the use of katd in 
the functions of the genitive: tés kata ton hélion 
anatolés epiphanoménés (Pol. III 113.1) ‘as the 
sunrise appeared’. 

In the same analytic trend, the future was 
gradually replaced by periphrastic expressions 
which would eventually take over (Browning 
1969:38-40). These presented the auxiliary verbs 
méll6 and ékho (while the use of thélo is a medi- 
eval development; + Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). 

There was also a progressive loss of the per- 
fect forms in favor of the aorist. As pointed out 
above, + reduplication and augment were con- 
fused, a phenomenon also triggered by the fact 
that a number of aorists already presented the 
ending -ka, e.g. éddka ‘gave’, éthéka ‘put’. And as 
we hinted in the morphology section, there was 
a gradual abandonment of the optative (only 
surviving in formulaic expressions such as mé 
génoito ‘hopefully it would not happen’), which 
was replaced by the indicative or subjunctive, as 
for example in its use in conditionals, e.g. Thuc. 
8.66.2: ei dé tis kai anteipoi ‘and even if someone 
would speak against’, or NT Jo 15.24 ef ta érga 
mé epoiésa... hamartian ouk etkhosan ‘If | had 
not done the works...they would not be guilty 
of sin’. 

As for infinitival constructions, we find resid- 
ttal uses in formulaic phrases such as eukhomai 
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se hugiainein ‘| pray for you to be healthy’, fre- 
quent in private letters on papyri, but such con- 
structions were otherwise widely replaced by 
the use of subordinate clauses with hdti, hopds, 
hina, etc.: Epict. [I] 15.10 dokeis hoti tadta poién 
dunasai philosophein ‘do you suppose that you 
can do the things that you do now and still 
be a philosopher?’; NT Act. 11.13 apéngeilen dé 
hémin pos eiden ton dngeton ‘he told us how he 
had seen the angel’; Epict. UII 7.1 ekeino mdnon 
skeptometha... hina mé tis gndi ‘let us consider 
this point only... that no one may know; NT Jo 
18.36 hoi hupérétai an emoi égénizonto hina mé 
paradoth6é tois loudaiois ‘my servants would have 
been fighting, that might not be delivered over 
to the Jews’. Among these developments, one 
may notice the imperative use of kina: NT Eph. 
5.33 hé dé gune hina phobétai ton andra ‘the wife 
must respect her husband’. 

The increasingly infrequent use of the parti- 
cipial constructions so typical of Classical prose 
is also connected to the weakening of the third 
declension, which the participial paradigm fol- 
lowed. There was a gradual increase in the use of 
the participle, in the way of the gerund of other 
languages, as a result of the loss of the participial 
constructions. 


5. LEXICON 


Languages generally undergo, in their evolution 
over time, at least moderate renewals of their 
lexicon, produced by linguistic changes, new 
cultural realities, or contact with other peoples. 
In the Koine lexicon there are some /exical phe- 
nomena which can be explained within the 
framework of the general changes of the lan- 
guage as listed above. Such is the case of the 
appearance and spread of synonyms belonging 
to regular declensions to replace ‘anomalous 
nouns’ (Meillet 1930:285-286), like, for instance, 
probaton for ois ‘sheep’, khoiros for his ‘pig’, 
nérdn (from the adjective neardn ‘pure') for 
hudor ‘water’, We also mentioned the diminu- 
tive forms which replaced the corresponding 
base nouns, as paidion for pais ‘child’, kleidion for 
Alets ‘key’, or otion for ois ‘ear’. 

The vacabulary was also extended by deri- 
vation, through sufhxes which became very 
productive, as -mos, -ma, -ds, -iria, etc. (Palmer 
1945:6-18)(+ Derivational Morphology). As for 
contact with other peoples, Latin was a great 
source of loanwords to Greek, especially in the 
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areas of administrative and military terminol- 
ogy: words like benephikidrios from beneficiarius 
(a rank of the army), Aospition from Aospitium 
‘guest-house’, Aourdtér from curator ‘administra- 
tor, collégion from collegium ‘collegium, guild’, 
entered mainly via the spoken language or the 
language of administration (Viscidi 1944, Hof- 
mann 1989; + Latin Loanwords in Greek). 

In various sources we find some contemporary 
reactions to these developments. For example, 
the complaints of a conservative group of crit- 
ics known as the Atticistic movement (> Atti- 
cism) about several aspects of the evolution of 
the Greek language provide very interesting 
information about what was considered correct 
and incorrect, not only in grammar but also in 
the lexicon. Phrynichus Arabius (2nd century 
CE), for instance was the author of a collection 
of Attic words and phrases, the Eklogé Attikén 
rhémadton kai onomatén, in which he records 
‘deviations’ from the Attic standard, e.g. (202): 
basilissa: oudeis ton arkhaion eipen, alla basileia 
é basilis, ‘basilissa (‘queen’), none of the ancients 
would say, but baséleia or basilis’ (Rutherford 
1881:306; Browning 1969:53, for example, com- 
pares Phrynichus’ Atticizing corrections to ‘liv- 
ing speech’ as it appears in the NT). At the 
same time, there was a resistance to this purist 
position in authors like Galen, who defends the 
appropriateness of calling things by the name 
in common usage (De praenotione ad Posthu- 
mum 14.624.18), e.g. sormatophilax for the old 
koitonetés ‘chamberlain’. 
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Sorta TORALLAS TOVAR 


Koine, Origins of 
ORIGINS OF KOINE 


L Attic-lonic and Hellenistic Koine 

The term ‘Koine’ (< koiné didlektos ‘common 
language’) was first used to refer to the form 
of Greek which served as a ‘lingua franca’ dur- 
ing the Hellenistic and Roman periods. It was 
not a new variety but rather a ‘compromise’ 
Attic-based dialect used for the communica- 
tion among speakers of other Greek varieties 
(+ Koine, Features of). It was characterized by 
a certain reduction in morphological categories 
(such as the elimination of the > Attic Declen- 
sion, adoption of the lonic geminate -ss- for Attic 
-tt-, -rs- for -rr-, and simplification or decrease 
in morphophonemic complexity (such as the 
immobilization of accent in the plural subpara- 
digms of the type eldbomen, eldbete, eldbosan 
(for earlier élabon). Of fundamental importance 
was the fact that this Attic-based Koine (1.c.) 
became the official language of the Macedonian 
empire (1.d.) and was widely used in their orien- 
tal domains by bilinguals whose native tongues 
were Late Egytian, Aramaic and several Anato- 
lian languages (1.e.). In its ‘nativized’ form, it was 
used as a ‘literary dialect’ by historiographers 
and writers of technical prose and popular litera- 
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ture (1f.), Starting during the last two pre-Chris- 
tian centuries, we are entitled to ascribe several 
important functions and statuses to Hellenistic 
Koine which are typically linked with a stan- 
dard language: the unifying function, the status 
of prestige and that of frame-of-reference. The 
fact that Hellenistic Koine was used in scientific 
writings where Classical Attic was found insuffi- 
cient in its vocabulary demonstrates the prestige 
acquired by Hellenistic Koine in this field. Yet 
in terms of frame-of-reference, in the assess- 
ment of poetic speech, Koine was limited only to 
some functions of written and spoken language, 
while in most cases Classical Attic formed the 
background of evaluation. The unifying function 
of Koine was obviously the most important — 
compared with ancient epichoric dialects of 
the Greek mainland, Hellenistic Koine served a 
much larger speech community. In its spoken 
form, Hellenistic Koine was not homogeneous 
over the vast territory conquered by Alexan- 
der the Great. Hellenistic inscriptiona] material 
from the last three centuries BCE and the first 
three CE bears evidence that it was realized in 
several regional varieties that are traditionally 
called “Biblical” Koine (3.a.), Egyptian (Ptole- 
maic) Koine (3.b.) and Anatolian Koine of Asia 
Minor (3.c.). 


La. The Issue of ‘Koineization’ 

While the term ‘Koine’ is time-honored, its deriv- 
ative ‘koineization’ (koinopoiésis) has appeared 
only recently in the writings of contemporary 
sociolinguists who developed a full-fledged the- 
ory of koineization (Siegel 1985, Trudgill 1986). 
Koineization is defined as a contact-induced 
process through which new varieties of a lan- 
guage are brought about as a result of contact 
between speakers of mutually understandable 
varieties — typically dialects of that language. 
The related term ‘adaptation’ refers to a process 
which starts with the first generation of incomers 
adapting their speech to the other speakers they 
encounter. Classificatory criteria proposed for 
Koines at the structural level include mixing, 
levelling, simplification and reallocation. How- 
ever, to concentrate exclusively on the linguistic 
side of the story, i.e., the structural outcome of 
the process of koineization, would not be suffi- 
cient — a thorough discussion of socio-historical 
conditions is of equal importance. In a sense, the 
process of koineization is a phenomenon of an 
extralinguistic nature in that it depends upon a 
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certain degree of movement and interchange in 
population. 


1b. Stages in the Development of Hellenistic 
Koine 

Over the long history of the Greek language the 
momentum for the development of Koine was 
created by the formation of larger and more 
comprehensive speech communities, starting 
with the Ionic Confederacy in Asia Minor before 
the Persian wars. Diachronically, it is necessary 
to distinguish several stages in the development 
of Koine — pre-Koine stage, stabilized Koine, 
expanded Koine, and nativized Koine (cf. Sie- 
gel 1985). In Greece, the pre-Koine stage can 
be identified with the state of affairs obtaining 
during the 6th c. BCE. Before the Persian wars 
(490-479), + onic, more specifically its eastern- 
most Asian variant, enjoyed the highest status 
of the Greek dialects, Ionic writers developed 
the first Greek literary prose. It is somewhat 
paradoxical that its two main representatives — 
Herodotus and Hippocrates - were probably 
native speakers of > Doric, given that they came 
from the Doric areas of Halicarnassus and Cos. 
Ionic was used as an administrative language 
even in neighboring non-lonic communities - 
the inscriptions of the Doric colony Halicarnas- 
sus were written in Ionic, and Ionic influence is 
apparent even in the > Attic inscriptions of that 
time. The events surrounding the Persian wars 
and the concurrent establishment of cultural 
contacts made possible the emergence of larger 
speech communities. The state of affairs of the 
sixth and fifth centuries — when each city state 
constituted an individual speech community, 
and the whole of Greece presented a picture of 
a heterogeneous speech community made up 
of a number of mutually understandable Ionic, 
Achaean, > Aeolic and Doric dialects — began 
to change radically, This period witnessed ‘bilat- 
eral accommodations’ by the speakers of the 
ancient dialects within the multidialectal Hel- 
lenic speech community. 


1.c. Stabilized Attic-lonic Koine 

After the Persian wars, Attic gradually replaced 
Ionic in its position as the most prestigious vari- 
ety among the Greek dialects. This was brought 
about by the increasing political power that 
Athens exerted in the First Maritime League 
(the Confederacy of Delos), which dominated 
the Ionic insular world from 478/7 BCE. In the 
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subsequent years, the city of Athens became the 
center of a commercial and cultural empire. It 
developed into a major center of learning, and 
the Athenians created a literature in their own 
westernmost variety of Ionic during the second 
half of the 5th c. As is well known from the his- 
tory of literature, Attic prose emancipated itself 
from the direct influence of its lonic precursor, 
and by the time of Plato the Attic dialect, “as the 
international language of intellectual endeav- 
our” (Horrocks 1997:26), came to dominate the 
entire Greek-speaking world. 

On the linguistic side, the mixing of Ionic 
dialects — Eastern (of Asia Minor), Central (Cycla- 
dic) and Western (Euboean and Attic) — within 
the lonic territories under the sway of the First 
Maritime League was of fundamental impor- 
tance for the subsequent development of Helle- 
nistic Koine. Among other things, the members 
of the League had to serve in the Athenian army, 
they had to suffer Attic military presence and 
the presence of Attic civil officials (episkopot) 
in their territory. Athens was eager to colonize 
new territories and to get rid of its poor citi- 
zens. As a result of this enterprise, many Ionic 
territories received Attic colonists (Aléroikhoi). 
Thus in the 5th c. we find the speakers of Attic in 
manifold contacts with speakers of insular Ionic 
(and other Greek dialects). We can discern some 
traces of Attic influence in Ionic inscriptions of 
the 5th c. from the Cycladic islands (above all, 
there are many instances of the (incomplete) 
diffusion of Attic /a/ instead of Ionic /@/ (> Attic 
Reversion) as in oikidn katharén ‘clean house’ 
(Schwyzer 766 B 12 from Keos)).The resulting 
stabilized variety — Attic-lonic Koine - clearly 
shows that the westernmost Ionic dialect, Attic, 
had to give up several of its salient phonological 
and morphological features. In phonology, the 
Western (Attic and Euboean) geminate -tt- (as 
in thdlatta ‘sea') was abandoned in favor of Cen- 
tral and Eastern [onic -ss-; the geminate -rr- (as 
in drren ‘male’) was abandoned in favor of the 
original cluster -rs- (preserved in Homeric drsen 
and Ionic érsén). In morphology, the — Attic 
Declension of nouns and adjectives (feds ‘peo- 
ple’, neds ‘temple’, émpleds ‘quite full of’) was 
given up. Attic-Ionic Koine displays the forms 
lads, nads (Eastern Ionic léds, néds) whose -d- is 
perhaps a ‘contribution’ from the mild Doric dia- 
lects (of Corinthia, Megaris and Eastern Argolis) 
spoken in the Saronic gulf. The Attic-Ionic form 
prdsso ‘I make' looks like a classical instance of 
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a bilateral accommodation between Attic prdtta 
and Ionic présso. On the other hand, the Central 
and Eastern Jonic dialects had to give up certain 
extreme lonic features, most notably the vowel 
/é/, rendered by <H>, after é, e and r. In the 4th 
c., the majority of Ionic inscriptions show at 
least a mixture of Attic forms (38%), and some 
are substantially Attic (28%). In the ard c., the 
processes of leveling and accommodation have 
almost been completed — 80% of all inscriptions 
are in Attic-Ionic Koine, 16% in ‘koineized'’ Ionic, 
and only 4% are wholly in Ionic (statistics in 
Handel 1913:67). 

In literature, the lasting prestige of Ionic 
was strong enough to influence writers of Attic 
prose (Thucydices, Xenophon, Antiphon), 
but the most obvious example of its weight is 
found in the adoption of the Ionic alphabet 
in Attica (+ Adoption of the Ionic Alphabet) 
under Euclides in 403 BCE. It is of interest to 
observe that now the Attic dialect, as spoken in 
Attica, lagged considerably in its development 
behind Great Attic (e.g. Attic-lonic nads ‘temple’ 
appeared in Attic documents from Delos in the 
4th c., whereas in Attica it made its first appear- 
ance about 250 BCE; -ss- and -tt- are distributed 
evenly in the Great Attic documents, whereas 
Ionic -ss- appears in Attica only sporadically; 
Attic-Ionic ginomai ‘1 become’ is common in 
Great Attic, but in Attica itself it appeared only 
around 300 BCE and became predominant two 
generations later), Of course, there also are phe- 
nomena where the dialect of Attica and Great 
Attic kept pace (such as the innovative aorist 
forms eipa ‘said’ and eddkamen ‘we gave’). 


1d. Koine as an Official Language at the Mace- 
donian Court 

Crucial momentum for further development 
of ‘Great Attic’ was its adoption as an official 
administrative language at the Macedonian court 
under Alexander’s father, Philip IT (360/59—-336). 
It should be observed that the ‘Atticization’ of 
Macedonian aristocracy had already started dur- 
ing the 5th c. when Athens entertained special 
connections with the Macedonians (Brixhe & 
Panayotou 1988). King Alexander I (ca 499-454) 
was honored as a préxenos (‘official public guest’) 
and euergétés (‘benefactor’) of Athens, and at 
the end of the 5th c. the tragic poet Euripides 
and other Athenian artists spent some time at 
the court of king Archelaus. The Macedonian 
kings established the study of Classical Greek 
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literature as a central element of their educa- 
tional system and later extended it through the 
whole Eastern Mediterranean. The language of 
the numerous inscriptions of that time is almost 
identical with the language found in contem- 
porary Athenian official inscriptions. Here the 
Macedonians adopted the practical, matter- 
of-fact form of Attic used by the middle class 
(administrators, politicians and merchants) in 
daily life (Brixhe and Hodot 2001:41). In their 
writings, one observes regular contractions of 
-ea- and -eo- (> € and 0, spelled <H> and <OY>, 
respectively); the gen. sg. of i-stems and eu- 
stems in -eds and -é6s; the use of the aorist form 
énenka (of phéré ‘I carry’); etc. Salient Atticisms 
(such as -ét- and -rr-) occur very rarely in Mace- 
donian inscriptions, and various irregular verb 
forms such as ismen ‘we know’ and édomen ‘we 
gave’ are replaced by the analogical formations 
ofdamen and edékamen. 


ie. Expanded Kuine - Koine in the Hellenistic 
Kingdoms 

The final and decisive factor to guarantee Great 
Attic an entirely unchallenged position as the 
pan-Hellenic official language was the politi- 
cal and economic expansion under Alexander 
the Great (336-323) and the establishment of 
new states through his successors, with Great 
Attic/Hellenistic Koine as the official language of 
an autocratic administration. Here, Hellenistic 
Koine started performing one of its most impor- 
tant roles, namely the ‘unifying’ function which 
is typically linked with the ‘standard’ language. 
A ‘common’ Greek language became the most 
adequate expression of a common Greek culture 
based on a common intellectual heritage (cf. 
Horrocks 1997:41). In the new Greek communi- 
ties made up of a mixed immigrant population 
of different dialectal origins, there was no alter- 
native to the official language of the authorities. 
With their roots torn out by the reallocation of 
their speakers, the > Northwest, + Achaean and 
+ Aeolic Dialects were doomed to die out in the 
overseas emigrant communities. 

We have no statistical data regarding the 
number of Greek and Macedonian immigrants 
to Egypt, Syria, Palestine and Asia Minor — all 
we can be sure of is that they formed the upper 
social stratum superimposed on the indigenous 
population in all the Hellenistic monarchies. 
In Egypt, only two cities were built for them — 
Alexandria and Ptolemais (in the South) — while 
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the majority of Greek immigrants were distrib- 
uted throughout the country in the Egyptian 
villages and small towns. In the Seleucid king- 
dom, compact groups of immigrants — both 
soldiers and civilians — were organized either 
as city-states of the Greek type or as military 
village-like settlements. The Greek immigrants 
to the East came into contact with the natives 
of those countries speaking New Egyptian, Ara- 
maic, Hebrew and several Asia Minor languages 
(+ Language Contact). 


.f. Nativized Koine — Koine as a Literary Dialect 
In the Hellenistic world, Koine in its nativized 
form was used as a literary dialect by historiog- 
raphers (Polybius, Josephus Flavius, Plutarch), 
philosophers (Cynics, Stoics, Epicureans), writ- 
ers of technical prose (Euclid, Archimedes, 
Apollonius of Perga), and writers of popular lit- 
erature (romances). Some justification of the 
term ‘nativized' Koine is in order. We do not 
really know what all these authors spoke as 
their ‘native’ variety of Greek, given the lack 
of information about their formative years. We 
know that Archimedes was born in Syracuse 
(287 BCE), Polybius in Megalopolis in Arcadia 
(ca 201 BCE) and Plutarch in Boeotian Chaero- 
neia (ca 50 CE), but we do not know anything 
about the degree of their exposure to the local 
Doric, Arcadian and Boeotian dialects, respec- 
tively. The impact of Greco/Latin bilingualism 
(+ Greek and Latin) in the writings of Polybius, 
who spent 16 years in Rome in the entourage 
of L. Aemilius Paulus and Scipio Aemilianus, 
was Studied by Dubuisson (1985). Thus we know 
that, for instance, Polybius frequently uses the 
passive aorist in -thén instead of the mediopas- 
sive aorist of Classical Greek, as in egenéthén ‘he 
became’ (proscribed by Atticists); he uses the 
aorist and perfect indiscriminately in the same 
context, such as kathdper edélésa ~ kathdper 
dedéloka ‘as | disclosed’ (these two categories 
are not distinguished in Latin); and his overuse 
of the pluperfect, 13% in Xenophon versus 34% 
in Polybius (Dubuisson 1985:244), is in keeping 
with the same phenomenon in other Hellenistic 
authors (Appian, Josephus, Lucian). 

Classical Attic was insufficient in its vocabu- 
lary for scientific writing, and the scientists of 
the Hellenistic world enriched the Greek lexi- 
con in the disciplines of mathematics, geometry, 
astronomy, physics, mechanics and medicine. 
The mathematicians Euclid (qth/3rd c.), Archi- 
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medes (287-212) and Apollonius of Perga (3rd 
/ 2nd c.) reached high levels of precision in 
their scientific discourse, with their meticulous 
circumscription of their theoremes and step-by- 
step presentation within propositions. In medi- 
cine, Galen (2nd c. CE) introduced technical 
terms such as haimato-polésis ‘blood formation’, 
anddosis ‘transportation of proper nourishment 
to the organs’, anastémosis ‘intercommunica- 
tion of blood vessels’, etc. In the field of warfare, 
Polybius calqued a number of phraseological 
Latinisms such as analambdnein tan pdlemon 
< bellum suscipere ‘undertake a war’, embainein 
eis ton pélemon < ingredi in/inire (in) bellum ‘start 
a war’, ekbainein ek tou polémou < excedere bello 
‘end a war’, apotithesthai ton polemon «< bellum 
deponere (vs. Classical kataluein...) ‘cease the 
war, stratopedeian tithénai (1x) < castra ponere 
(elsewhere (kata)stratopedeuein) ‘to camp’, hé 
kath’ hémds thalatta < mare nostrum ‘our sea’. 


2. THE PHONOLOGY OF ATTIC AND ATTIC- 
IONIC KOINE DURING THE HELLENISTIC 
PERIOD 


2.a. Vowels and Diphthongs 

The vocalic system of Classical + Attic (5th c.) in 
Table 1 displayed high (7 ), half-close (¢ 6), and 
half-open vowels (é, ¢) on both axes, and the low 
vowel (a); there were five short vowels (i, e, a, 9, 
u). See Lupag (1972:143), Bubenik (1983:33). 


Table 1. The vocalic system of Classical Attic 
(5th c. BCE) 


The Classical system was changed as a result 
of the fronting of high back vowels, both short 
and long, u(:) > y(:), and the raising of a half- 
close back vowel 6 > @ in around 4oo BCE. For 
instance, thumds [thimds] > [thymds], lupérds 
[lupéros] > [lypéros], phegousa [phetgosa] 
> [phetigusa]. The resulting system can thus be 
portrayed as possessing three degrees of aper- 
ture on the back axis against the four degrees on 
the front axis: 
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Table 2. The vocalic system after the fronting of 
u(:) and raising of 6 


Classical Attic possessed twelve diphthongs, 
six short (ei, oi, ai, ui, eu, au) and six long (éi, 


-3rdc.BCE 1st -2nd c. CE 


Oi, ai, éu, du, au). [ei] can be regarded as a 
combinatory variant of half-close /é/ before a 
vowel, while the long diphthongs [au] and [éu] 
resulted only from the contraction of o + au. 
The history of their + monophthongization 
followed by their raising is quite complicated 
(cf. Schwyzer 1938:233ff,, Allen 1974, Bubenik 
1983:45ff.). It probably started in the 5th c. BCE 
and continued throughout the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. Allen (1974:74) proposed the 
following scenario for the monophthongization 
and raising of /ei/, /é/ and /ai/ in terms of their 
linguistic diffusion: 


2nd —3rd c. 


pre-C /ei/ —/@/ fi/ 


pre-sthe. 5th-gthe. 4th 
pre-V /ei/ —/ei/ lef 
/¢/ 
fai/ 


Having dealt with diphthongs on the front axis, 
we can return to the trajectory from the system 
in Table 1 to that in Table 2. It might be tempt- 
ing to address it in terms of relative chronology 
of the three ‘events’ on the back axis, namely 
monophthongization of /ou/ > /6/, raising /0/ > 
/a/, and fronting of /a/ > /y/. The old view is that 
the fronting took place quite early (in the 7th 
c. accarding to Schwyzer (1939:233)), followed 
by raising and monophthongization (during the 
6th-5th c.). This scenario can be portrayed as a 
'drag-chain’. If, on the other hand, the monoph- 
thongization preceded the fronting, it undoubt- 
edly preceded the raising as well -— Bartonék 
(1966227) suggested that the raising was fully 
accomplished as late as 400 BCE — and the front- 
ing would take place much later than the 7th c. 
Notice, however, that this ‘push-chain' scenario 
is less likely because we would expect the devel- 
opment in the gen. masc. -ou > -@ >-u > -y attested 
by spellings such as “LOGU (but these are never 
found). In terms of our primary evidence, there 
is a major difference of opinion regarding the 
beginnings and the course of the monophthon- 
gization (of both e/ and ou) ranging from the 7th 
(Bartonék 1966) to the sth c. (Schwyzer 1939). A 
piece of direct evidence for the early date is seen 
in the spelling TOTON (for TOUTON toiton) in 
the earliest Attic inscription (of 725 BCE); and 
Bartonék (op.cit.) suggested that in Attica, Ionia 
and the Cyclades the - monophthongization of 


fi/ 
/é/ fil 
/¢/ 


diphthongs was either prior to the fronting pro- 
cess or simultaneous with it. In my view (Bubenik 
1983:45), the earlier estimate for the monoph- 
thongization should be discarded in favor of the 
5th c., in view of data from Attic inscriptions 
(Threatte 1980) which show that the documents 
belonging to the 5th c. still make the distinction 
between /ou/ spelled <OU> and /6/ spelled <O>. 

It is of interest that the monophthongal devel- 
opment ai > é in + Boeotian preceded that same 
development in Hellenistic Koine by several cen- 
turies (at the end of the 4th c., we already find 
spellings such as Tanagréé [tanagréo}, Theibeo 
[thebeo] vs. Attic Thébafou [thébaitt]). /é/ from 
the long diphthong /éi/ was raised to /i/ during 
the 2nd-ust c., i.e., its development was posterior 
to that of /é/ from /ei/. On the back axis, the 
fronting of u(:) > y(:) and the raising of 6 > a can 
be interpreted as a ‘shift’ (drag- or push-chain) 
depending on the relative chronology of these 
two processes. Thus, if we accept the old view 
that the fronting a > y took place quite early 
(7th c. BCE according to Schwyzer 1939:233) 
and monophthongization followed during the 
6th—sth c., we would have a plausible case for 
a drag-chain explanation. If, on the other hand, 
the monophthongization preceded the fronting, 
we could argue for a push-chain. Whatever the 
ultimate trigger, during the Hellenistic centuries 
the processes of monophthongization and rais- 
ing can be summarized as shown in Table 3. 
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Table 3. Monophthongization and raising on 
the front axis during the Hellenistic centuries 


leip6 houléi houlés kairdéds thumds 
sth c.BCE lepo boléi bolés kairds thimds 
4th—grd c. lipd balé  bulés thymos 
and—ist ¢, buli 
ist—2nd c. CE bilés kérds 
2nd—ard c. bulis kérds 
lossoflength lipo vuli vulis kerds Syméds 


2.b. Consonants 

The history of the rephonologization of the old 
voiced stops /b/, /d/, /g/ into their correspond- 
ing fricatives /8/, /d/, /y/ is stuwrounded by uncer- 
tainty (+ Spirantization). It is generally assumed 
that the voiced stops remained unchanged in 
Hellenistic Koine and developed fricative values 
as late as the transitional early Byzantine period 
(ca 3rd—6th c. CE), with /b/ being the first one to 
show some effects of this process. Earliest pieces 
of evidence might be seen in spellings with <B> 
for the old velar glide /w/, originally spelled <F> 
(digamma), in various inscriptions from Crete, 
Elis, Argolis and Laconia (4th—2nd c). 

Another important event in the development 
of the consonantal system of Hellenistic Koine 
was the rephonologization of the old aspirates 
ph, th, kh into the fricatives f @, x. It could 
well be that, a long time before the rephonolo- 
gization of aspirates into fricatives, Hellenistic 
Koine could have had fricative allophones [f], 
[8], [x] of aspirate phonemes in certain environ- 
ments, such as the clusters <®@> (phith) and 
<XQ@> (khth) (realized [f8] and [x8]) and after 
a sibilant <Z@> (sph), <Z@> (sth), <EX> (skh) 
(realized as [sf], [s®], [sx]). The process of frica- 
tivization would then spread to other linguis- 
tic environments, most notably to the aspirates 
in intervocalic position. Then there is positive 
evidence for the early fricativization of the den- 
tal aspirate in regional dialects (+ Northwest 
Greek, -- Achaean, + Macedonian), which were 
reduced to local patois by Hellenistic Koine. 
Aristophanes and Thucydides transcribe + Laco- 
nian <@> (th) between vowels with <Z> (s), cf 
sids ‘god’ (Attic theds), and the same spelling 
occurs in Spartan inscriptions beginning in the 
4th c, as in anéséke ‘dedicated’ (= Attic anéthéke). 
Whatever the course of the linguistic diffusion 
of these processes during the earlier period of 
Hellenistic Koine may be, their outcome was 
the wholesale revamping of the system of conso- 
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nants during the later Greco-Roman period: /p/, 
iph/. [b] > [p/, [fl [B]. ete. 


2.c, Morphology and Syntax 

In nominal morphology, one of the notice 
able phenomena is the reduction in the use 
of the +dative case, which is often replaced 
by a prepositional phrase (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek). Polybius uses the 
dative distinctly less than the Attic writers. In 
the whole of the + New Testament the preposi- 
tions metd and peri do not combine with the 
dative, and the other prepositions (epé, pard, 
prés, hupé) combine with the dative less and 
less. Here we are at the beginning of the trend 
which will continue in Medieval Greek with 
the demise of the dative, and will culminate in 
Modern Greek where the accusative ends up 
as the sole prepositional case with most simple 
prepositions (the use of the genitive, however, 
has still been preserved in Kathareousa with the 
prepositions anté, ek, pro). Among several related 
trends in Hellenistic morphosyntax, as discussed 
most recently by Bortone (2008:39-60), there 
is a visible increase in prepositional use and, 
more specifically, marked increase in the use 
of ‘improper prepositions. The former trend is 
in a cansal nexus with the diminished role of 
the dative, and the latter trend appears to be “a 
genuine popular tendency” in the contemporary 
Greek writers (Plutarch, Polybius, Diodorus) and 
in Ptolemaic papyri. Proper prepositions tend 
to be replaced by more specific compounded 
improper prepositions (peri by kukldthen, hupér 
by epdnothen or huperdnd, hupo by hupokaté) 
to express subtler differences in meaning (as in 
epi toi orous ‘on the mauntain'/super montem 
(Matt. 24:3) vs. epdno orous ‘on a mountain’/ 
supra montem (Matt. 524)). 

In nominal morphology, various trends ush- 
ering in the Medieval (and ultimately Modern) 
state of affairs are observable in private inscrip- 
tions and Egyptian papyri. Here belong the use 
of -es for -as in the accusative plural of ath- 
ematic nouns, the replacement of datives with 
accusatives (especially in clitic pronouns), and 
the incipient thematization of athematic nouns 
starting in the accusative singular of feminine 
nouns with the analogical -n (as in thugatéran 
‘daughter’). 

In verbal morphology, one observes inter- 
paradigmatic leveling in the irregular morphol- 
ogy of the ‘strong’ aorist (+ Aorist Formation) 
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where Classical forms eipon, eipes ‘said’ are being 
replaced with efpa, eipas by analogy to the sig- 
matic forms -sa, -sas. In Modern Greek, this trend 
will culminate in a single set of endings for both 
the aorist and the imperfect: eln-a, elm-es [ipa], 
[‘ipes] ‘said’ and édey-a, edey-ec ['eleya], ['eleyes] 
‘was saying’. In morphosyntax, the common 
denominator of the formal renewal of the aspec- 
tual system is the trend towards analyticity. 

The use of the perfect in earlier Hellenistic 
writers conforms to late Classical usage; during 
the centuries of Greek/Latin bilingualism one 
cannot exclude interference from Latin, which 
uses its perfect as both the past perfective (cor- 
responding to the Greek aorist) and the present 
resultative. The use of periphrasis in the perfect 
system has been extended far above the bound- 
aries of late classical usage, where it was limited 
to the future perfect, the 3rd pl. mediopassive 
indicative (-niai/-nto ~ -ménoi eisin/ésan) and 
the modal forms of the subjunctive and opta- 
tive (in all persons and both voices). In the New 
Testament, we find both the monolectal perfect 
gégraptai and the periphrastic perfect gegram- 
ménon estin ‘is written’. In the NT, there also 
are some examples of periphrasis involving the 
aorist participle + einai used as the plupertect 
(as in Adstis én... blétheis en téi phulakéi ‘who 
had been thrown into prison’ (Luke 23:19)), but 
there are no examples of periphrasis involving 
the verb ékho + the perfect passive participle in 
an active sense. The gerundive has been reduced 
to a hapax in the New Testament (in the more 
literary Luke (5:38) blétéon ‘it must be put'/mit- 
tendum est) while it is still used commonly in 
the philosophical writings of the contemporary 
Epictetus (60-140 CE): poiétéon ‘it is to be done’, 
hektéon lit. ‘it is to be had’. 


3. HELLENISTIC KOINE AS 
A LINGUA FRANCA OF THE EASTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


3.a. Syria and Palestine — “Biblical” Koine 

A large-scale work on the corpus of al] Hellenis- 
tic inscriptions from Syria and Palestine along 
the lines of Teodorsson (1977) and Gignac (1976) 
for Ptolemaic, Roman and Byzantine Egypt is a 
major desideratum. Rosén (1963) posed an inter- 
esting question whether there could be some 
bilabial glides [w] in the Hellenistic Koine spo- 
ken by ‘commoners’ in Palestine. The only indis- 
putable candidate could be &Fyp/awér [awér] 
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or [awir] — to judge by its Aramaic rendering 
<?WYR>, an obvious borrowing from Greek. Its 
source would have to be a dialect of Greek in 
which /w/ survived as a phoneme deep into Hel- 
lenistic times. Such is the case in Pamphylian, as 
is witnessed by the existence of a Pamphylian 
Jewish community in Jerusalem [Acts II:8—9]. 
Unlike in Egypt, where the Coptic substrate/ 
adstrate did not possess the phonemic contrast 
of voice (3.b.), there are virtually no examples 
of the interchange of voiceless and voiced stops 
in Hellenistic inscriptions from Syria, Palestine 
or Arabia. The presence of the phonemic con- 
trast of voice (in both stops and fricatives) in 
the speech of bilingual Semites was obviously a 
crucial factor in this respect. For morphological, 
syntactic and semantic Semitisms in the Biblical 
Koine of the New Testament (~+ Diglossia/Tri- 
glossia and Literacy in Jewish Palestine). 


3.b. Egypt - Ptolemaic and Greco-Roman Koine 

The vowel system which was brought to Egypt 
by the Macedonians at the end of the 4th c. 
was the conservative system of Great Attic as 
internalized by the Macedonian ruling and mili- 
tary classes. Teodorsson (1977:256) suggests that 
some “minor groups” — especially in Alexandria — 
preserved it throughout the Ptolemaic era virtu- 
ally unchanged. For the 3rd c., Teodorsson (pp. 
251-253) recognizes the existence of two vocalic 
systems: that of the majority of the literate popu- 
lation based on three degrees of aperture, and 
another one, used by minor groups, based on 
four degrees of aperture. The absence of /y/ in 
the latter system was another sign of its conser- 
vatism. During the lifespan of the first three gen- 
erations in Egypt, there was a raising of half-open 
vowels on both axes (in the minority system, /6/ 
reappeared after the monophthongization of 
/Oi/; /ee:/ resulted through the monophthongiza- 
tion of /ai/; and /oi/ changed to /G/). In the first 
part of the 2nd c. the distinction of length was 
lost. The last two remaining diphthongs, /au/ 
and /eu/ could now be interpreted as sequences 
of a vowel (e, a) and a velar glide /w/. The fol- 
lowing century saw the merger of /u/ and /y/ in 
favor of the latter, and the resulting system (in ca 
50 BCE) can be portrayed as consisting of seven 
vocalic phonemes /i, /e/, /e/, /y/, /u/, /o/, /a/. 
An important corollary of the loss of contrastive 
length may have been the change in the pho- 
netic character of the accent. Classical Attic was 
of a pitch-accent typology (i.e. its accent was 
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based on > pitch and loudness); with the loss of 
phonemic length, it became possible to add the 
feature of duration to the combination of pitch 
and loudness, and we can assume that during 
late Ptolemaic/Greco-Roman times the language 
acquired stress-accent typology. In Greco-Roman 
and early Byzantine times, the vocalic system 
gradually acquired its Modern Greek appear- 
ance by losing the contrast of a half-close /e/ 
and half-open /e/ on the front axis. The half- 
close /e/ merged gradually with the high vowel 
/i/, but this process was considerably delayed in 
some environments. The baffling interchange of 
voiced and voiceless stops found in Ptolemaic, 
Roman and Byzantine papyri has usually been 
explained through bilingual interference from 
Coptic, whose salient feature is the absence of 
the phonemic distinction between voiced and 
voiceless stops, and voiced and voiceless frica- 
tives (+ Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt). 


3.c. Asia Minor — Anatolian (‘Eastern’) Koine 

In Asia Minor, the coastal regions under- 
went early Hellenization, but the interior was 
extremely heterogeneous both ethnically and 
linguistically. Given this heterogeneity, we can 
imagine that the impact of Greek varied from 
region to region, There are a number of par- 
ticular studies of various linguistic matters sum- 
marized and further elaborated on by Brixhe’s 
(1987) essay on ‘Anatolian Greek’, In his later 
study (1998) Brixhe analyzed the differential 
onset of the Hellenization in Caria and Lycia 
in the 4th c. BCE. Caria was in contact with the 
close Ionian cities before the Macedonian inva- 
sion, while Lycia was in contact with the island 
of Rhodes to the West and the city of Phaselis, a 
Rhodian foundation, to the East. 

Certain phonological peculiarities of Helle- 
nistic Koine as spoken in the interior of Asia 
Minor can be due to the influence from Anato- 
lian epichoric languages (Brixhe 1998). Phrygian 
adstrate could be responsible for the prothetic 
vowel found in central Anatolian inscriptions 
of Imperial] times (e.g. istratiotés ‘soldier’, estélé 
‘stele’). As it happens, evidence for prothesis 
is much stronger in Phrygia than in any other 
region of Asia Minor (Pisidia, Galatia and Lycao- 
nia; elsewhere, there are only isolated examples). 
Other instances of the influence of the Phrygian 
adstrate could be the ‘vacillation’ between /i/ 
and /e/, and the loss of the phonemic contrast 
between /o;/, /o/ and /u/, which could parallel 
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the neutralization of the contrast between mid- 
(e, 0) and high vowels (é, uw) in unstressed final 
position in Phrygian (> Greek and Anatolian 
Languages). 

The onset and progress of koineization in the 
coastal Ionic cities have been studied exten- 
sively on the basis of rich inscriptional material 
from Magnesia, Pergamon, Priene and Miletos. 
The authors of these studies have paid special 
attention to the influence of literary Attic on 
the one hand, and the survival of various Toni- 
cisms on the other (see Bubenik 1989:243-56). 
One of the issues could be the diffusion of rais- 
ing on the front axis (é > @ > 1) which did 
not proceed at the same pace throughout the 
Greek-speaking world. In Ptolemaic papyri, the 
interchange of <H> (é) with < E> (e) and <Al> 
(ai) was interpreted as evidence for the conser- 
vative realization of /@/ in the sense that in the 
speech (of some groups) of speakers it remained 
unchanged, [é], or was raised only to [é]. In Asia 
Minor, the interchange of <H> with <E> is very 
sporadic. At Pergamon, it is found only before 
-ma, and at Magnesia, <H> interchanges spo- 
radically with <E> before the interchange of <H> 
with <I> begins. One would prefer to see stron- 
ger evidence from other regions of Asia Minor 
if indeed it is the case that this conservative 
pronunciation has been preserved in Modern 
Pontic dialects in certain environments, such 
as in the augment ([egapesa] < égdpésa ‘loved’), 
3rd sg. passive aorist ([efovéGe] < ephobethé ‘was 
afraid’), and certain ancient pronominal forms 
([emén] < emdn ‘of us') (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek; > Archaisms in 
Modern Dialects). 

From Pamphylia, we possess unique evidence 
for the postnasal voicing of ¢ in the inscription 
from Sillyon (of the ist half of the 4th c. BCE 
(Schwyzer 686)): péde (= pénte) ‘five’, génodai 
(= géndntai) ‘shall become’. Unlike in Egypt 
(3.b.), there are only isolated examples for the 
process of nasal weakening in Asia Minor (there 
are some late examples from Pessinus, East Cili- 
cia and Selymbria). This apparently is no coinci- 
dence, considering the systematic retention (and 
expansion) of final -7 in contemporary south- 
eastern (to kaldn paidin [to kalm bedin] ‘the 
good child’), Pontic, Cappadocian and Cypriot 
dialects (gdlan ‘milk’). In Pamphylia, postnasal 
voicing was accompanied by nasal weakening 
(pente > pende > pede); examples of it are also 
found in later Hellenistic documents (adri for 
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andri ‘man (dat. sg.)' was recognized as a Pam- 
phylianism by Hesychius; + Pamphylian). 
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Labiovelars 


Mycenaean inscriptions show that the three 
labiovelars k¥, g”, and g”* inherited from Proto- 
Indo-European were still distinct from other 
velars and from labials in most environments 
during the second millennium BCE. They were 
represented with the letter qoppa, written 9. A 
notable exception was when adjacent to [u]; in 
such instances, the labiovelar unrounded, as it 
also did before [ j]. Both of these developments 
took place in Proto-Greek (— Proto-Greek and 
Common Greek) (Stephens & Woodard 1986, 
Woodard 1997). 


Myc. LaterGk. PIE 
qe-to-ro téttares/  “k*etwor ‘four’ 
téssares 
qo-u-ko-ro boukdlos *g*ou-k’ol-  ‘cowherd’ 
e-u-ke-to eutkhetoi = “wegw" ‘(s)he 
proclaims’ 
pésso *pek*-yo ‘l ripen’ 


Later, the labiovelars palatalized or labialized 
according to environment. Before [i], the devel- 
opment of *k™ in all dialects was a dental, while 
*q’ and *g yielded labials; one notable excep- 
tion is kis ‘who?’ from *k*is in Thess. (see Ste- 


phens & Woodard 1986), 

tis *k*is ‘who?’ 
bios *q"iftgos ‘life’ 
éphis *og™"is ‘snake’ 


Dialects differed in their treatments of labio- 
velars before [e]. In non-Aeol. dialects, all the 
labiovelars palatalized (became dentals) before 
the mid front vowel (examples below from Fort- 
son 2004). Note however that in Att./Ion., some 
cases of [é] come from etymological *a; the 
developments concerning labiovelars preceded 
this vowel raising, so reflexes of labiovelars 
before this vowel appear as labial, not dental 
(Stephens & Woodard 1986). 


te *ke ‘and’ 

adelphos *sm-qvelb"os ‘brother (of the 
same womb)’ 

theind *g*'en-yo ‘T kal 


Aeol. dialects instead exhibit labials before [e], 
except in clitics such as te ‘and,’ which devel- 
oped dentals as in the non-Aeol. dialects. 


téttares (Boeot.) *k*etwor- ‘four' 
pémpe (Lesb.) *penk*e ‘five’ 
bélphis (Lesb.) *qwelbh- ‘dolphin’ 


Elsewhere (before consonants or back vowels), 
the reflexes of the labiovelars were labials in all 
dialects (examples from Sihler 1995 and Fortson 
2004). 


poteros *k¥o-tero ‘which (of two)’ 
bous *q¥aw- ‘cow’ 
nipha *snig**- ‘snow 
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Laconian, Messenian 


The terms Laconian and Messenian designate 
the local dialects spoken in the Greek regions 
of Laconia and Messenia, respectively. Both dia- 
lects share a number of features and linguistic 
affinities. Laconian is a good example of “Doris 
Severior" or “Strict Doric” (+ Doric), which has 
a long-vowel system comprised of only five vow- 
els. This is illustrated by the fact that the same 
spelling is used in epigraphy to represent inher- 
ited and secondary long mid vowels: anéséke 
(Attic: anéthéke ‘set up’)and Ahupokhdddén ‘to 
give way before’ (Attic: inf. -ein), dst’ (hdste 'so 
as') and néds (Attic: néous ‘new’ acc.pl.masc.), 
SEG 46, 400 (qth c. BCE). 

Probable substratum features such as the 
term Pohaidaia ‘games in honor of Poseidon’ 
seem to support the idea that Laconians settled 
in a region previously inhabited by speakers of 
the so-called “Achaean” dialect, a - Southeast 
Greek variant. 

Our main sources consist of epigraphical 
documents originating in Laconia and her colo- 
nies Tarentum and Heraclea. The lack of ancient 
inscriptions from Laconia is remarkable: we 
have only one interesting public document, the 
treaty of alliance with the unknown Erxadieis 
(SEG 26, 461, 5th-qth c. BCE), while the most 
important private document is still the famous 
inscription reporting the victories obtained by 
a certain Damonon in several athletic games 
(IG V3, 213). Such scarcity is particularly remark- 
able when compared to the high number of epi- 
graphical records from Athens. However, the 
characteristics of the Laconian regime may well 
provide us with an explanation. Literary data are 
extremely scarce and include only the Laconian 
characteristics of Alcman’s poetry (Hinge 2006) 
and the spoken scenes with Spartan charac- 
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ters in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata (Willi 2003). The 
Laconian glosses in the text of Hesychius also 
give us useful information about the more recent 
form of the dialect. 

Given the social division between Spartiates 
(citizens with full rights), Perioikoi (freed- 
men) and Helots (enslaved non-Spartan local 
population) and the rigid hierarchical structure 
of the Spartan society, one would have expected 
to find records of some sort of local diglossia 
in the epigraphical evidence, but the dialect is 
extremely uniform all over the region. The influ- 
ence of the Koine (-+ Koine, Features of) can be 
seen in inscriptions from the Hellenistic period 
(Brixhe 1996). A dialectal revival, however, 
seems to occur during Roman times when Laco- 
nians considered their dialect to be an object of 
pride (Morpurgo Davies 1993), as demonstrated 
by a nuinber of dedications by young victors to 
Artemis Orthia. Although the formulae employed 
in these dedications are repetitive, certain dia- 
lectal features clearly emerge. Some of them, 
such as rhotacism of -s at the end of the word (as 
in the personal names Euddkimor, Aristeidar), 
appear for the very first time, while others, such 
as the shift of /-io/ to /-i/ (kassératérin ‘con- 
test in hunting’, Péplér, adaptation of the Latin 
personal name Publius) are attested earlier. 
Other features that also appear in earlier writing 
include the preservation of /w-/ in the name of 
Orthia and the ~ spirantization and later devel- 
opment into /s/ of the ancient /th/ (anéséke, 
Attic anéthéke). We also come across the omis- 
sion of secondary -s- between vowels (neikdar, 
Attic nikesas ‘having won’), the result /dd/ from 
the group *dj (mikikhiddémenos, Attic -izdmenas 
‘being a boy under age’) and the ‘severior vowel 
system (ep? patrondm6, Attic -ou ‘in the time of 
the member of the council’). Some of these fea- 
tures are present in the spurious decree against 
Timotheus (Palumbo Stracca, 1999) as well as 
in glosses by Hesychius. Some discrepancy has 
arisen against the idea that the Orthia inscrip- 
tions attest a revival of the Laconian dialect 
since such documents are not immune from fea- 
tures of the Koine, and a certain degree of artifi- 
ciality is plausible (Alonso Déniz). However, the 
preservation of some dialectal forms in modem 
+ Tsakonian may provide us with some evidence 
to support this view. 

Lack of documentary evidence means that 
little can be said about Messenian. This dialect 
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seems to have been, like Laconian, a member 
of the “Doris severior” group. The annexation of 
the region by the Spartans in the early Archaic 
period adds some doubts concerning Messenian 
local identity and ethnicity. It is interesting to 
note that Spartan deities and votive offerings are 
attested in Messenian sanctuaries. In addition, 
the best-documented period during the Roman 
Empire provides us with the long cult inscription 
of Andania, which is a representative example 
of a Doric Koine (> Formation of Doric Koines, 
the), that is, of a mixture between the local dia- 
lect and the Koine. 
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ARACEL! STRIANO 


Language and Variation in Greece 


Structuralist emphasis on the constant and 
unchanging aspects of language systems was 
overcome by Eugenio Coseriu’s theory that lan- 
guage is a complex of variables (Coseriu 1981, 1983; 
+ Structural Linguistics and Greek). According to 
him, variation occurs in time (diachronic dimen- 
sion), in space (diatopic dimension), in com- 
municative settings (diaphasic dimension), and 
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according to the speaker's social status (socio- 
linguistic or diastratic dimension). Linguistic 
variation implies dependence on or deviation 
from a point of reference, usually the standard 
language. This theoretical point of view is widely 
maintained by different scholars analyzing both 
modern Western and Classical languages, the lat- 
ter having reached us only in written form. The 
Ancient Greek situation itself shows these types 
of variation: different dialects existed for almost 
a millennium without a standard language; of the 
Indo-European languages, Greek has the longest 
and most uninterrupted transmission in terms 
of written documents (from the second half of 
the second millennium BCE up to today); and 
its ancient period spanned from the late Bronze 
Age to the Hellenistic and Roman periods (14th 
c. BCE-6th c. CE). Finally, even some informal 
language levels of Ancient Greek dialects were 
able to be analyzed thanks to the large volume of 
available documentation (e.g. Attic), or thanks 
to the typology of particular texts (as is the case 
of the + Mycenaean tablets), 

Variation in time cannot be dealt with sepa- 
rately from variation in space, since dialect frag- 
mentation changes considerably over time. As 
concerns variation in time, in the language rep- 
ertoire of Ancient Greek we observe two opposed 
lines: in the first we witness the passage from 
a relatively uniform language, as in the Myce- 
naean period (14th-13th c. BCE), to a situation 
where there is a deep dialect differentiation that 
lasts for all of the Archaic age (8th-6th c. BCE), 
as was pointed out by Meillet (1920:45). The sec- 
ond comprises the Hellenistic and Roman peri- 
ods and is characterized by the emergence of the 
Hellenistic Koine (+ Koine, Origins of), which is 
the first real form of standard Ancient Greek, dif- 
fused throughout the whole of Greece and over 
the territories of Alexander the Great’s empire 
and his successors’ reigns. Due to the prestige 
of the Koine, dialects converged as to form with 
regional Koine variants, and dialect varieties 
were leveled over by the Koine (Bubenik 2007). 
In Roman times, dialects as autonomous lan- 
guage systems almost disappeared (with few 
exceptions, as for example +Tsakonian). Yet 
variation in space did not end with the spread 
of the Hellenistic Koine, since different forms 
of Koine had been created through the inter- 
ference of substrate languages and of ancient 
dialects (Consani 1993, 1998); these varieties of 
the Koine constitute the basis of the medieval 
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and modern Greek dialects (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modem Greek). 

The deepest structural changes in Ancient 
Greek appeared during the aforementioned 
phases of differentiation and convergence. In 
Mycenaean, the most ancient variety of Greek, 
we find various archaisms that reflect its age. A 
particular characteristic is the presence of differ- 
ent signs for sounds which, on the basis of com- 
parison with other Indo-European languages, 
may be interpreted as + labiovelar stops, as for 
example in go-u-ko-ro [g’oukdélos] ‘oxherd’ = 
alphabetic Gr. boukclos, a-to-ro-go [anthrokos| 
‘man’ = dnthrépos). The approximant w is main- 
tained in all positions (wa-na-ka [wanaks] 
‘king’ = dnax, di-wo [diwés] = Zetis, Dids, ko-wo 
[kérwos] ‘boy/son’ = kodros). The + instrumen- 
tal suffix -phi (pa-we-pi [p*arwesp"i] ‘for the 
cloth’ = phkdros), the second-declension genitive 
in -ojo (te-o-jo ‘of the God’ = theod), the dative of 
the athematic declension in -ei (po-me-ne [poi- 
ménei] ‘to the shepherd’ = poimén, poiméni), the 
third person singular middle suffix in -toi (e-u- 
ke-to [evikhetoi] ‘(s)he declares’ = evikhetai): all of 
these are remarkable morphological archaisms. 
Such Mycenaean archaisms either disappeared, 
as they did in the Greek of the first millennium 
(e.g. labiovelar stops), or were maintained in par- 
ticularly conservative dialects or in the Homeric 
language. Yet despite its archaic nature, Myce- 
naean reveals some innovative phenomena in 
comparison with the dialects of the first millen- 
nium, such as the production of fricatives and 
affricates in groups formed by stop + /: ka-zo-e 
[katsoes] ‘the worst ones’ < *kak(i) joses = alph. 
Gr. kaklon; su-za |sutsai] ‘fig-trees’ < *sukjai = 
dial. Gr. stikéai/sitkiai). 

In the post-classical period, Ancient Greek 
also underwent deep structural changes. For 
instance, inflectional simplification through the 
elimination of irregular declensions and of poly- 
morphism affected the morphological system of 
the Koine. During the Hellenistic age, changes in 
the case system occurred with the decline of the 
+ dative, and in the verbal system with the dis- 
appearance of the future and the strong aorist, 
and with the creation of a new set of past forms 
which combine the imperfect, the aorist and the 
active perfect (Horrocks 2010:247—249). On the 
syntactic level, despite considerable freedom of 
+ word order (a phenomenon which occurs in 
all periods of Greek), the order of the basic ele- 
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ments demonstrates the preference for placing 
the verb in the middle position, as in the Koine 
of the Roman period, rather than in final posi- 
tion, as had been the case in the Archaic period 
and in Homeric Greek (Taylor 1994). 

Analyzing the dialect geography of the Archaic 
period (7th-6th centuries BCE), it is possible 
to locate different dialects: their number var- 
ies, ranging between 17 and 26 (see Thumb & 
Kieckers 1932, Schmitt 1977, Duhoux 1986:75- 
77). These dialects are classified into four main 
groups: [onic-Attic, Doric and North-Westem 
Greek, Aeolic, and Arcado-Cypriot. This clas- 
sification is based on the analysis of the most 
important isoglosses that are innovations with 
respect to Proto-Greek. However, various prob- 
lems concerning the description and classifi- 
cation of the dialects remain (Consani 2006a). 
In fact, the contacts among them upset their 
genetic classification, as is the case with > Boeo- 
tian, which is traditionally grouped with + Aeolic 
but which is also subject to heavy interferences 
from Doric; similarly Lesbian, being part of the 
Aeolic group, was subject to the influence from 
nearby fonian dialects from Asia Minor (Méndez 
Dosuna 2007, Parker 2008; -+ Lesbian (and Asian 
Aeolic)). Different forms ofa dialect or ofa dialect 
group pose further problems, as is the case with 
+ Thessalian (Garcla Ramon 1987) or with the 
+ Doric group, whose internal classification was 
greatly revised in the 1970s (see Bartonék 1972). 

Since the decipherment of Linear B, the great- 
est problem for Ancient Greek dialectology has 
been the relationship between the dialect geog- 
raphy of the first millennium and that of the sec- 
ond millennium, the latter being documented 
by Mycenaean (14th-13th centuries BCE) and 
a single Cypriot inscription of the uth century 
BCE. Porzig (1954) and Risch (1955) argue that in 
the second millennium BCE the Greek dialects 
fell into two groups: a ‘northern’ or ‘western’ 
group, and a wider ‘southern’ or ‘eastern’ area. 
To the former belonged the most conservative 
varieties (the Doric group) which, from a struc- 
tural point of view, are close to Proto-Greek. 
Attested in the dialects of the latter group, 
Mycenaean and the progenitors of Ionic and 
Arcado-Cypriot, are several innovations, such 
as the change ti > si (assibilation) and the 1 pl. 
active suffix -»en. However, the positioning of 
the Aeolic group in the above system remains 
problematic; some scholars locate its emergence 
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in the post-Mycenaean period (Garcia Ramon 
1975), but its autonomy has recently been the 
object of criticism (Parker 2008). 

Through the presence of a high-prestige lan- 
guage variety in opposition to others in the same 
repertoire, it is possible to single out variation in 
communicative settings as well as in relation to 
the speaker’s social status. This is the case with 
the Attic dialect or with Hellenistic Koine dur- 
ing the post-classical period. In describing the 
speech of one of his contemporary Athenians, a 
fragment from Aristophanes provides evidence 
of social variation in his dialect: 


ékhonta mésén tés péleds out’ astelan hupothélutéran 
out’ aneletitheron hupagroikotéran 


‘who had the speech that is heard in the streets of 
the city and not the urban or effeminate type, nor 
the country type or that of slaves’. (Aristophanes 
552/706 K-A) 


Given that 5th-c. Athens obtained political, cul- 
tural and commercial power, the city attracted 
large groups of foreigners and metics from all 
areas of Greece and from other Mediterranean 
countries. Therefore, at the highest level uf Athe- 
nian society, ‘Great Attic’ was used in its writ- 
ten form for administration and commerce by 
authors such as Thucydides and by the Athenian 
authorities; it was the variety spoken in formal 
settings by the cultured classes while, at the 
lower end of the language continuum, non-stan- 
dard Attic was spoken by the rest of the popu- 
lation (Lopez Eire 1993, Horrocks 2010:75-77, 
Panayotou 2007). 

This scenario is the basis for the differen- 
tiation between a conservative phonological 
system and an innovative one, both present in 
5th-century Attic (Teodorsson 1974, 1978). The 
former, which essentially corresponds to ‘Great 
Attic’, was chosen by the Macedonian monarchy 
as the language for all official functions. The 
latter, on the other hand, was the language spo- 
ken by the majority of the population residing 
in Attica and Athens, and featured innovations 
which were precursors of the Greek language 
spoken in Roman times and in Late Antiquity. 
An example of this differentation of Attic is 
iotacism, the tendency to raise the semi-closed 
and semi-open long front vowels as well as the 
ei diphthong. It is commonly argued that these 
phenomena started at the beginning of the 
Hellenistic period and were completed in the 
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first centuries CE (Threatte 1980). On the basis of 
orthographic variation and other indirect clues, 
Teodorsson (1974) claims that these phenomena 
started during the Classical or even the Archaic 
period (in the case of [e:]>[i:]), maintaining that 
they are features of non-standard Attic, a lan- 
guage level which usually cannot be seen in the 
written form of the language. 

The ‘Academy tablets’ are a prime example 
of this point. They were uncovered at the site 
of the Acropolis in 1958 and have school exer- 
cises by young Athenians inscribed on them. 
The tablets were initially thought to be of the 
Hellenistic or of the Roman periods (Lynch 1983) 
because of the use of <I> instead of <H, El> and 
of <E> instead of <AI>, but since it was ascer- 
tained that “...there is little or no evidence 
for post-classical dating” (Balatsos 1991:153), a 
different explanation of these phenomena has 
been needed. In line with Teodorsson’s thesis, 
the question could be answered if we assume 
that upper-class male children were reared by 
mothers who used iotacistic pronunciation. In 
this situation it was likely that, in the context 
of the extended family, males exhibited differ- 
ent phonological systems at different stages of 
their lives. Therefore, it is worth mentioning 
that within the same family there were gender 
oppositions and, among males, also age-related 
differences (Consani 2006b), The Academy tab- 
lets could thus reveal that even the Athenian 
elite used iotacistic pronunciation in informal 
situations, while the educated adult males were 
able to use standard Attic, since in formal con- 
texts they had to use the written code (> Schist 
Fragments from the Academy). 
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CARLO CONSANI 


Language Change 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Language change occurs along at least four 
dimensions of variation, namely over time (dia- 
chronic variation), the geographical area where 
a language is spoken (diatopic variation), the 
social groups to which language users belong 
(diastratic variation) and the communicative 
setting in which a language is used (diaphasic 
variation). The distinction between two differ- 
ent approaches to the study of language, one 
considering the time factor in its analysis, the 


other looking at languages as simultaneous sys- 
tems to analyze regardless of their transforma- 
tions (synchronic approach), is largely due to 
Saussure (1916). This difference gave rise to the 
dichotomy between historical linguistics and 
general linguistics. On the other hand, the idea 
of language differentiation regarding space is 
linked by Flydal (1951) to the diastratic dimen- 
sion of variation, which was then developed 
alongside diaphasic variability by Coseriu (1956). 
Study of the complex system of the geographical, 
social and situational varieties that constitute 
the architecture of a language is the domain 
of sociolinguistics. Mioni (1983) also added the 
so-called diamesic dimension, i.e., the opposi- 
tion between oral and written language. This 
could, however, also be considered as part of the 
diaphasic dimension. All factors of variation can 
be studied in synchrony, or added to the time 
factor in order to explain the spread of language 


change. 
2. HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS AND GREEK 


Three main factors provide the evidence for lan- 
guage change over time: 


— there are important similarities between dif- 
ferent languages; 

— there are important differences between vari- 
ous chronological stages of the same language; 

— there are synchronic irregularities at a certain 
stage of a language. 


All these approaches to language change have 
developed since the end of the 18th c. CE when 
historical linguistics began to grow as a discipline. 

Knowledge of Sanskrit, thanks to colonialism, 
provided the impulse for the discovery and study 
of its similarities with western languages, such as 
Greek, Latin, and Germanic languages. This was 
the birth of comparative linguistics (+ Compara- 
tive Method), influenced by the model of com- 
parative anatomy and by evolutionary theory, 
in an attempt to reconstruct a proto-language 
(Ger. Ursprache; Schleicher 1861) called Proto- 
Indo-European (+ Indo-European Historical 
Background; > Indo-European Linguistic Back- 
ground). During the igth c. CE this endeavor 
affected all levels of language analysis and was 
the first rigorous approach in exploring language 
phenomena in the history of linguistics. From 
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the lexical point of view, this meant that any 
etymology (+ Etymology (etumologia), Ancient 
Theories of; + Etymological Dictionaries: Theory 
of Greek Etymology) based either on free sound 
subtraction, addition or shift, or on the merger 
of different words was rejected. Therefore, ety- 
mologies such as anthropos ‘human being’ from 
anathrén ‘who considers’ and apape ‘he has seen’, 
i.e., ‘who considers what he has seen’ (Socrates 
in Pl. Cra. 399c6), were no longer acceptable. 
Moreover, occurrences involving identical 
meaning and outward similarity of form, such 
as e.g. Lat. dews and Gk. theds ‘god’, were no lon- 
ger considered as having a common PIE origin. 
Indeed, correspondences were examined sound 
by sound (Pott 1833-1836), and it was found 
that Lat. d- regularly coincides with Gk. d-, not 
with Gk. th-, which coincides, in fact, with Lat. 
f at the beginning of a word (see Giannakis 
2011:g0-91). On the basis of this principle of the 
regularity of language change, the so-called ‘pho- 
netic laws' (+ Phonetic Law) emerged. The same 
scientific precision was applied to the study of 
the grammar of PIE: according to Bopp (1816), to 
establish a genetic relationship between differ- 
ent languages, the concordance of grammatical 
structures is also essential. The culmination of 
this first phase of historical linguistics occurred 
at Leipzig, where the so-called + Neogrammar- 
ians systematized previous studies and codified 
the classical version of PIE reconstruction, in 
particular in the monumental Grundrif§ der ver- 
gleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen (1886-1900), published by K. Brugmann 
and 8. Delbriick (see Morpurgo Davies 1998). 
Greek has a very important place in the devel- 
opment of comparative linguistics. Indeed, it 
was the earliest attested PIE language before 
the eventual decipherment of Anatolian texts. 
Its vowel system is particularly conservative 
(+ Vowel Changes) and, together with Vedic, it 
is the reference point for the reconstruction of 
accent, maintaining a + pitch accent, albeit less 
free regarding the position. On the other hand, 
the outcome of the PIE schwa (a) in Greek is 
problematic: unlike in other historical languages 
(except the Indo-Iranian group, where PIE schwa 
becomes (), its development is not always /a/ (Gk. 
verbal adjective statds < PIE “*sta- ‘to stay’), but 
also /e/ (Gk. verbal adjective thetds < PLE *d‘s- 
‘to put’), and /o/ (Gk. verbal adjective dotds < PIE 
*da- ‘to give’). According to the laryngeal theory 
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(+ Laryngeal Changes), this phenomenon can be 
interpreted as an inheritance of the three differ- 
ent laryngeals in interconsonantal position (PIE 
“sth,to-, *d'h,to-, “dhgto-); otherwise, it can be 
a Greek innovation and explained on the basis 
of the analogy with the lenghtened grade of the 
same roots (non-Att.-lon. Gk. Aistami ‘I stay’, 
tithemi ‘I put’ and didomi 'I give’). The behavior 
of + glides is also worth noting: /w/ persisted for 
a longer period of time than /j/; /w/ is still main- 
tained in Mycenaean (-- Mycenaean Script and 
Language), while its outcome is extremely differ- 
entiated in 1st-millennium dialects, depending 
also on its position in the word. As for conso- 
nants (+ Consonant Changes), Greek, together 
with the Indian group, is the only language that 
maintains PIE aspirated, albeit devoiced, stops. 
With regard to velar stops, Greek is a centum 
language; labiovelar stops (~ Labiovelars) are 
attested in Myc. (cf. e.g. -ge ‘and’), while they 
have different outcomes in 1st-millennium dia- 
lects. Greek is also crucial for the reconstruction 
of the PIE morpho-phonological phenomenon 
of apophony (~ Ablaut (Apophony, Gradation)). 
From a morphological point of view, Greek is 
conservative in inherited categories such as 
+ dual, -+ middle, + perfect and - optative. It 
also retains the so-called - augment to mark 
the past, together with Armenian, Phrygian and 
Indo-Iranian languages. The most important 
innovations present in Greek morphology are 
the creation of passive forms (- Passive (mor- 
phology)) characterized by the suffix -é- or 
-thé-, originally intransitive in value, and the 
development of the definite article (+ Deter- 
miners). In syntactic terms, this gives Greek the 
possibility of converting every part of speech 
into a noun, When applied to infinitive forms 
(+ Infinitives (Syntax)), this strategy consider- 
ably expands non-finite subordination, already 
well represented in Greek by a significant use of 
participles (+ Participle). On the other hand, the 
evolution of subordinate clauses (> Subordina- 
tion) characterized by + conjunctions and finite 
verbs is largely due to developments from PIE 
correlatives. 

As an Indo-European language, Greek is iso- 
lated (Meillet 1965/1975:15), although it has been 
linked to Aryan (> Greek and Indian Languages; 
~ Greek and Iranian), Latin (+ Greek and Latin) 
and Celtic (+ Greek and Celtic) within the same 
common language (Grundsprache) by Schleicher 
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(1861), and even recently Hoenigswald (1997:255) 
has suggested a particular correspondence 
between Greek and Armenian (+ Greek and 
Armenian). Indeed, Schleicher’s model of the 
family tree (Stammbaumtheorie) was replaced 
by increasingly complex language-change mod- 
els, starting with the so-called wave theory 
(Wellentheorie), proposed by Schmidt (3872) 
and by Schuchardt (1900), in a work which was 
approximately 30 years in the writing. According 
to this model, innovation spreads from a central, 
Original region in weakening concentric circles, 
similar to what happens when a stone is thrown 
into a pond of water. From such a perspec- 
tive, in Bartoli’s (1925) terms, Greek is a central 
PIE linguistic area: for instance, as opposed to 
peripheral areas, it does not retain the PIE root 
*hgreg- denoting ‘king’, while it has innovated in 
adopting basiletis, as in the case of adelphds for 
‘brother, whereas the larger area has inherited 
the PIE *bhrater-. Other innovations are due to 
the influence of the so-called + Pre-Greek sub- 
strate; this might be what occurred with one of 
the words adopted for ‘sea’, thd/assa — instead of 
the PIE root inherited by Lat. mare, Ir. muir, OCS 
morje and Goth. marei -, and for many items 
from the world of fauna and flora, as well as arti- 
facts and places, such as peirins ‘wicker basket’ 
and Tiruns ‘Tiryns', both characterized by the 
non-PJE suffix -nth-. 

The application of the idea of substrate to 
Greek was endorsed by Kretschmer (1896), who 
was the first to give attention to the internal 
history of the language, until then the exclusive 
domain of classical philology. Indeed, the evolu- 
tion of Greek is extremely interesting for his- 
torical linguistics, as it is attested from the 2nd 
millennium BCE to the present. Therefore, Greek 
is well-suited to a comparison of the different 
stages of the language. The evolution of Greek is 
conventionally divided into three main stages: 
Ancient Greek, Medieval Greek and Modern 
Greek. Ancient Greek is attested by epigraphic 
and literary sources and spans from Mycenaean 
to Koine (+ Koine, Features of). Between these 
two extremes, Homeric Greek (> Epic Dic- 
tion) and Classical Greek (~ Literary Prose) 
should also be added with regard to literary 
language. The classification of dialects attested 
via inscriptions is a more challenging proposi- 
tion (+ Dialects, Classification of). The usual 
division distinguishes at least four groups, viz. 
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+ Aeolic Dialects and + Northwest Greek, which 
includes + Doric. The most important issues in 
dialect classification are, on the one hand, the 
existence (or not) of Proto-Greek, as endorsed 
by Stammbaumtheorie, and its relationship 
with Mycenaean (— Proto-Greek and Common 
Greek). On the other hand, from the point of 
view of linguistic geography and dialectology - 
introduced to Greek linguistics by Porzig (1954) 
and Risch (1955) -, isoglosses depict a very com- 
plex scenario, where the interpretation of simi- 
larities and differences between ist-millennium 
dialects and their relationship with Mycenaean 
is problematic. 

Despite these complexities, all Greek dialects 
share a common set of isoglosses that identities 
them as varieties of the same language. One of 
these is the alternation of an aspirated and a 
non-aspirated consonant, e.g. at the beginning 
of the same word in different cases (e.g. nom. 
thré vs. gen. trikhos ‘hair’): this is a clear instance 
of (morphological) irregularity in synchrony 
that suggests a (phonetic) change in diachrony. 
Therefore, what is known as > Grassmann’s Law 
is also a classical case study in + Internal Recon- 
struction, an alternative approach to studying 
language change. 


3. LANGUAGE CHANGE TYPOLOGY 


Language change operates at every level of lin- 
guistic analysis. Sound change can be either 
phonetic or phonological, when it affects the 
phonological system (+ Phonological Change). 
Additionally, it can be either conditioned, when 
influenced by a neighboring sound, or uncondi- 
tioned. Classic examples of conditioned language 
change are ~ assimilation and — dissimilation. 
The behavior of labiovelar stops in ist-millen- 
nium dialects, for instance, belies a general 
trend (save for Aeol. dialects) towards so-called 
+ palatalization, ie., the fronting of the point of 
articulation of consonants (effectively as far as 
the dental position) of these consonants before 
the palatal vowel /e/ (e.g. PLE *g*elb*- ‘womb’ 
> Gk. adelphos ‘(having) the same mother’ (lit. 
‘of the same womb’), with copulative alpha *ha- 
and subsequent loss of the initial aspiration as 
a result of Grassmann's Law), and before /i/, 
regarding voiceless stops (e.g. PIE *A™is > Gk. tis/ 
tis, indef./interrog. pron.). On the other hand, 
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already in Myc. delabialization occurs near 
the close back rounded vowel /u/ (e.g. Myc. 
go-u-ku-ro, compound from PIE *g*ow- ‘cow’ and 
*kel- ‘to go round’ > Gk. boukdlos ‘tending kine 
> cowherd’). [n both cases the so-called primary 
+ split occurs, i.e., what changes is the distribu- 
tion of phonemes, not their overall number, 
because the phonetic change is conditioned. On 
the other hand, examples of unconditioned Jan- 
guage change include both Att.-lon. shifts from 
/a:/ to /e:/, via /a:/, and from /u(:)/ to /y(:)/. 
Phonologically, the latter implies a rephonolo- 
gization, i.e., the preservation of a distinctive 
opposition, although differently defined in the 
phonological system. The former constitutes a 
phonemic > merger, or dephonologization, that 
is, the loss of a distinctive opposition in Ionic. 
Conversely, in Attic the reversion /z:/ > /a:/ after 
/e/, /i/, and /r/ takes place (+ Attic Reversion); a 
primary split thus occurs, and the phonological 
system is not affected. On the other hand, an 
example of secondary or phonemic split, in Hoe- 
nigswald's (i960) terms, or phonologization, in 
Jakobson’s (1931) terms, could be the creation of 
the new phonemes /e:/ and /o:/ in some dialects 
at the beginning of the ist millennium BCE. This 
is primarily due to the so-called first + compen- 
satory lengthening, which produces long vow- 
els only in some environments, namely before 
/s/ and resonants. This allophonic constraint 
is superseded by the ~+ contraction of vowel 
sequences [ee] and [oo], which implies the rais- 
ing of phonological oppositions. The emergence 
of the other non-inherited sounds, viz. /h/ and 
the phonetic realizations of the grapheme <>, is 
more intricate. Sound change is usually system- 
atic, i.e., it affects all occurrences of a sound and 
can be part of a restructuring process in the pho- 
nological inventory. For example, the raising /o:/ 
> /u:/ in 4th-c. BCE Attic can be interpreted as 
filling the gap created by the fronting of /u:/ two 
centuries earlier, i.e., as an instance of so-called 
drag chain; its counterpart, push chain, would 
have occurred if there had been the reverse rela- 
tive chronology of the phenomena. Sometimes 
sound change is sporadic, as in the case of the 
metathesis occurring in the shift PIE *spek- > Gk. 
sképtomai ‘look about carefully’. 

Both systematic and sporadic sound changes 
can be expressed by formal notations called pho- 
nological rules — usually employed in genera- 
tive models — whose general format is A+B/C_D 
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(‘A becomes (+) B in the environment (/) C_D’). 
This allows for the representation of all cases of 
assimilation and dissimilation: e.g. Grassmann's 
Law can be notated as {p* th k®}+{p t k}/_. 
{p™ th k'}, where curly brackets express the alter- 
native, or as [+asp] > [-asp]>_.[+asp], emplay- 
ing phonological features. The format @-+A/B 
is the general notation for segment insertions, 
e.g. pro(s)thesis (+ Prothesis) (PIE *(h,)Jrud*r- 
> Gk. eruthrds ‘red'), + epenthesis (Proto-Gk. 
*mémloka > Gk. mémbloka '\ have gone’), + anap- 
tyxis (Proto-Gk. Aébdmos > Gk. hébdomos 'sev- 
enth’), epithesis (Att.-lon. dgousi + dgousin ‘they 
lead’) (+ Movable Consonants). It is possible to 
trace back to A+@/B deletions such as + aphaer- 
esis (Proto-Gk. *»brotds > Gr. brotés ‘mortal’; Gk. 
pou esti? + pou’ sti? ‘where he/she/it is?’), -- syn- 
cope (PIE gen. “génesos > Gk. géneos ‘by race’), 
+ apocope (PIE *tod > Gk. t6; Gk. katd + kat) and 
also shortenings (cf. + Osthoff’s Law) or losses of 
features (Gk. devoicing of PIE aspirated stops). 
Eventually, the rule AB+BA formalizes phenom- 
ena of + metathesis, which are typically sporadic 
phenomena (Proto-Gk. *lawds > Att.-lon. leds > 
Att.-Ion. (Hdt.) /eds) and thus the environment is 
not noted. Phonological rules are conceived of as 
synchronic links between representations in the 
mental lexicon (underlying phonological forms) 
and their phonetic output. This is unproblematic 
tor shifts effectively occurring in synchrony (e.g. 
epithesis of movable -n in Att.-Ion.). Diachronic 
changes are seen as mules determining a restruc- 
turing of underlying lexical representations and 
subsequently no longer effective (e.g. devoic- 
ing of PIE aspirated stops) unless they imply 
morphological alternations in synchrony (e.g. 
deaspiration of the first aspirated consonant). 
In such cases they are seen as modifications of 
rules (through addition, suppression, extension 
or reordering) within the phonological deriva- 
tion in synchrony. This perspective also offers 
another interpretation of the relative chronol- 
ogy of sound changes (e.g. first the devoicing of 
PIE aspirated stops, then Grassmann’s Law). 
When sound change produces irregularity 
in morphology, + morphological change can 
restore regularity. PIE labiovelar behavior in 
ist-millennium palatalizing dialects of Greek, 
for instance, must have involved allomorphy in 
the thematic inflection of verbs like fefpo (PIE 
*leik¥-) ‘leave’, because of the different outcome 
before thematic vowels (dental before /e/, labial 
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before /o/, for develarization): the presence of 
/p/ before both vowels is due to so-called ana- 
logical leveling, which renders paradigms uni- 
form. + Analogy is the mechanism that is usually 
resorted to regarding morphological change. 
Another important analogy type is analogical 
extension, which consists of the generalization 
of a morpheme. This may concern the functional 
identity of different forms, when one is more 
transparent, usually because of the productivity 
of the pertinent rule when the change applies. 
This is the case, for instance, with the extension 
of the morpheme -sa-, the suffix of sigmatic aor- 
ists (+ Aorist Formation), to verbs already hav- 
ing a thematic aorist, often based on apophony, 
which is no longer productive (éleipsa vs. élipon 
‘I left’). Both analogical leveling and extension 
are instances of so-called analogical change. 
Conversely, the term analogical creation is used 
when a new form arises. This is, for instance, 
the case with the suffix -essi for the dat. pl. of 
consonant stems in Aeol. and some Western 
dialects, created from the reanalysis of part of 
the sigmatic stem and the effective ending -si 
(e.g. dat. pl. gén-es-si ‘race’). Other analogical 
phenomena are sporadic, such as cases of con- 
tamination (PIE *g¥el-/g¥[- > Gr. bélos ‘arrow, 
dart’, on the basis of the cognate ddi/lo ‘to throw’; 
PIE *okto > Heracl. Aokté and El. opto ‘eight’, on 
the basis of heptd ‘seven'), of back-formation 
(Gk. ofkodoméo ‘to build (a house)’ > domes 'to 
build’), and folk etymology (Gk. Euxeinos ‘Black 
Sea’ for Axeinos, by reanalysis as A-xeinos ‘inhos- 
pitable’ and euphemism (+ Euphemism and 
Dysphemism) or from Iran. (cf. Avest. axSaéna- 
and OP axSaina- ‘of dark color’). According to 
Benveniste (1974), morphological change can be 
both innovative, if it implies modifications in the 
inventory of categories, and conservative, when 
a category is simply replaced by another with the 
same function. From this perspective, analogical 
change is conservative, whereas analogical cre- 
ation can be innovative. However, the clearest 
cases of innovation regard the formation of func- 
tionally new categories such as the passive and 
the definite article (section 2, above), and the 
loss of others such as the dual and the optative 
before and during the development of Koine, 
respectively. In contrast, the loss of some PIE 
cases through syncretism (~ Syncretism/Syntax- 
Morphology Interface) is effectively a redistribu- 
tion of functions. 
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The most significant issue in the study of 
+ syntactic change is shift in - word order. 
There are few studies on this subject regarding 
Greek, and the topic is approached in extremely 
different ways and rarely in diachronic terms. 
We can identify three threads. Firstly, there is 
an approach which ascribes a basic word order 
to Greek. This is the position of Taylor (1994), 
who deals with the change from SOV to SVO 
in the history of Greek, and Devine and Ste- 
phens (1999), who try to explain the presence of 
+ hyperbaton — i.e., discontinuous structures - 
in Greek in terms of movement, starting from 
a configurational structure (i.e., a fairly rigid 
word order, particularly regarding the object in 
relation to its verb), even though they consider 
Hom. Gk. as having a less configurational nature. 
According to Hale (1983) — working with Gen- 
erative Grammar (- Government Binding and 
Greek) and its difficulties in representing the 
structure of free word order languages — features 
such as discontinuity in constituency and the 
pro-drop nature of arguments (i.e., the potential 
for not being phonetically realized, unlike what 
happens, e.g. in the Eng. ‘it’s raining’) pertain to 
non-configurational languages. Indeed, a recent, 
second syntactic approach to studying Greek 
word order hypothesizes the emergence of con- 
figurationality during the history of Greek, rooted 
in a non-configurational PIE structure (Luraghi 
2010). Finally, there is the pragmatic approach 
informed by Functional Grammar (+ Functional 
Grammar and Greek) (Dik 1995, Mati¢ 2003), 
which identifies the > focus and > topic order in 
the clause rather than the constituent order. 

+ Semantic change basically deals with the 
creation and loss of lexemes (+ Lexical Change), 
and with changes in the correspondence between 
meaning and form. The creation of new lexemes 
can be due to neologisms (adelphdés ‘brother’, 
section 2 above; both pélagos and pontos ‘sea’, 
through ~ metaphor), derivation (+ Derivational 
Morphology) and composition (+ Word Forma- 
tion (Derivation, Compounding); + Compound 
Nouns) (both occurring in logographeus ‘profes- 
sional speech-writer ), lexicalizations (e.g. enopéi 
‘openly’, heimarméné ‘destiny’; see section 4 
below), folk etymologies (see above), loanwords 
(thdlassa ‘sea’, possibly through substratum; 
paradeisos ‘pleasure-ground' from Iran., cf. Avest. 
paraidaéza-‘enclosure’, Mid. Pers. *pardéz > Mod. 
Pers. paléz ‘garden'), and + calques (Church Gk. 
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dngelos ‘angel’, in addition to 'messenger’, seman- 
tic calque from Hebrew; + Greek and Hebrew). 
The lack of some PIE roots in Proto-Gk. (section 
2 above) is a clear case of lexeme disappearance; 
likewise, some words are largely limited to Myc. 
and Hom. Gk. (e.g. Myc. wa-na-ka, Hom. Gk. 
dnax ‘lord, master; Myc. di-pa, Hom. Gk. dépas 
‘cup, goblet’, occurring only occasionally in the 
ist millennium). An example of a change in form 
while the meaning remains the same is seléné 
(< *selas-nd, from sélas ‘light, brightness’), which 
substitutes for méné to denote ‘moon’, due to 
the taboo (+ Taboo Words) associated with the 
world of darkness; similarly, at the end of Aeschy- 
lus’ trilogy the Furies change their name from 
Erindes to Eumenides, through an apotropaic 
euphemism (cf. above with respect to £iixeinos). 
An example of a change in meaning while the 
form remains the same is presbuteros which in 
NT Gk. denotes ‘presbyter’ from ‘elder’, follow- 
ing a narrowing of meaning through meton- 
ymy. Metonymy also motivates the extension of 
the meaning of Adis, from ‘salt’ (masc.) to ‘sea’ 
(fem.). In Coseriu’s (1964) terms, most of these 
changes are not ‘functional’, i.e., they do not 
determine any restructuring in the organization 
of the meaning. A clear case of meaning loss, 
based on the reduction of a distinctive feature, 
is the neutralization of the opposition of pdtréds 
‘paternal uncle’ and métrés ‘maternal uncle’, 
resulting in the one term theios ‘uncle’. 


4. LANGUAGE-INTERNAL AND LANGUAGE- 
EXTERNAL EXPLICATLONS OF LANGUAGE 
CHANGE 


Explications of language change largely depend 
on theoretical approaches. Two main trends can 
be identified, depending on whether they are 
based on internal- or external-language inter- 
pretations. 

Internal-language approaches only regard 
the structure and behavior of the language. The 
comparative tradition systematized by the Neo- 
grammarians essentially considers change as 
regular, i.e., covering all occurrences of a sound 
in the same environment, and thus formalizable 
by so-called ‘laws’. These also are effective in 
cases of contingent exceptions, in this perspec- 
tive due to some differences in environment 
(e.g. + Cowgill’s Law for the ‘exceptional’ shift 
PIE /o/ > Gk. /u/ between resonant and labials/ 
labiovelars; cf. PIE *nok™t-, Gk. gen. nukt-ds; see 
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Sihler 1995:42—43). In the Neogrammarian view, 
levels of linguistic analysis are independent of 
each other apart from chance interrelations; for 
instance, analogy can prevent a sound change, 
e.g. the fall of intervocalic /s/ in sigmatic aorist 
vowel stems, on the model of consonant stems 
(cf. e.g. ekdlesa ‘I called’ ~ éleipsa ‘I left’). 
Likewise, Structuralism studies the change 
at each level separately, viewing language as 
a ‘system of systems’. However, this favors 
the paradigmatic more than the syntagmatic 
axis, emphasizing the effects of change on the 
abstract language system more than on the con- 
textual conditions of the occurrence. Therefore, 
language change firstly affects marked items 
or linguistic elements not well integrated into 
the system; on the other hand, e.g., analogical 
levelling might not apply in cases with a cen- 
tral (and frequent) verb, such as eimi ‘to be’. 
Moreover, what is relevant in this perspective is 
the emergence or the loss of a distinctive func- 
tion or the reorganization of correspondences 
between form and function. Opposing forces 
work in restructuring the system. According to 
Martinet (1955), e.g. drag and push chains (sec- 
tion 3 above) answer communicative needs by 
preserving distinctive oppositions threatened in 
Greek, for instance, by phenomena such as the 
fronting of /1:/; on the other hand, such fronting 
is due to the tendency to reduce effort, as fewer 
oppositions in the posterior oral cavity are pos- 
sible given the natural inertia of articulators. 
The dialectic between communicative needs 
and effort reduction can also be found as an expla- 
nation of change in more recent approaches; e.g. 
natural phonology considers sound change as 
dependent on either a perceptive or an articula- 
tory teleology (Dressler and Drachman 1977). 
Although the idea of teleology, and unidirection- 
ality, in language change is controversial (Lass 
1980), from a semiotic point of view a language 
code is balanced between the opposing forces 
of economy and redundancy: language change 
may thus occur when that balance is disturbed. 
Economy becomes simplification in grammar 
from a formalistic perspective, where language 
change consists of a change in number, form and 
order of rules (section 3 above). For instance, 
whatever the origin of short vowels in verbal 
stems such as sta-/sta- ‘to stay’, the-/thé ‘to put’ 
and do-/do- ‘to give’ is (i.e., outcomes of differ- 
ent laryngeals according to the most widely held 
view or a Greek innovation; see section 2 above), 
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earlier rules disappear in favor of an easier rule 
of grammatically-conditioned vocalic alterna- 
tion. Therefore, phonology is a non-autonomous 
component as regards grammar. 

Conversely, other recent frameworks pro- 
grammatically reject rule-based explanations 
of language functioning. From the Construction 
Grammar perspective (+ Construction Gram- 
mar and Greek), the study of language change 
mainly consists of understanding how construc- 
tions develop, for instance through the (ana- 
logical) application in speaker competence of 
increasingly specific schemas (e.g., in morpho- 
logy, phonaskéo ‘to train the voice’ can be con- 
sidered as formed from [[X]x + [askéo]lv]v < 
[[X]x + [Y]v]v « [[X]x + [Y]Y¥]z, like sunaskéa 
‘to help one to practice’, rather than by deriva- 
tion from phdnaskos ‘who trains one’s voice’, 
which is moreover attested later). Construction 
Grammar deals with another basic point in lin- 
guistics, namely the dialectic between lexicon 
and grammar, which it conceives in a contin- 
uum rather than a clear-cut separation. In this 
regard, Construction Grammar can integrate 
explanations in terms of grammaticalization. 
This mechanism, identified by Meillet (1912) and 
explored in depth subsequently, consists of a 
lexical item becoming a grammatical one or 
less grammatical items (e.g. derivational affixes) 
becoming more grammatical (e.g. inflectional 
affixes). For instance, regarding the formation 
of so-called prefixed verbs (e.g. sunaskéd and 
katesthio ‘to devour’), the univerbation of par- 
ticle and base verb is a matter of grammati- 
calization; conversely, the earlier establishing 
of discontinuous phrases very similar to Eng. 
phrasal verbs (so-called Hom. + tmesisas in 
Il, 2.317 kata tékna phdge ‘he completely ate the 
offspring [of the sparrow]’) can be explained by 
Construction Grammar. The opposite of gram- 
maticalization is usually considered the shift 
of grammatical items to lexical ones, i.e., lexi- 
calization such as univerbation in enopéi and 
conversion in heimarméné (section 2 above), 
although the true inverse mechanism is the rarer 
passage of a bound morpheme to a word, i.e., 
degrammaticalization (Ramat 1992). Finally, 
univerbation is a case of reanalysis: it consists 
of a new parsing of linguistic boundaries, and 
is important in explaining language change in 
both formalist and functionalist approaches. 
This applies at all levels of linguistic analysis, 
although it has largely been studied regarding 
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syntax, e.g. to explain the formation of so-called 
periphrases, i.e, monoclausal structures deriv- 
ing from biclausal ones. 

Internal-language explications are strictly 
linked to the model of the spread of change over 
time. Indeed, if change is viewed as a difference 
between two stages in the grammar of a language, 
as in a generative perspective, it is discrete in 
time. Conversely, functionalist approaches usu- 
ally regard change as gradual, thus admitting the 
existence of conflicting forms at a certain phase. 
Dimensions of variation (+ Language and Varia- 
tion in Greece) other than time (section 1 above) 
are not considered in formalist approaches: in 
generative grammar, change essentially occurs 
during the language acquisition by the child; 
but even the Neogrammarians considered noth- 
ing apart from time. When language change 
is viewed as a phenomenon occurring in his- 
tory, and not only in an internal-time perspec- 
tive, it appears to occur faster at specific critical 
moments. In diatopic terms, the emergence of 
ist-millennium Greek dialects, after the collapse 
of the Mycenaean kingdoms, shows that iso- 
glosses linking Arc.-Cypr. to Att.-Ion. (e.g. > Assi- 
bilation) are earlier than those linking them to 
Aeol. (e.g. athematic inflection for vowel stem 
verbs; -» Thematic and Athematic Verbs). 

Relationships between different dialects are 
very interesting from the point of view of (intra- 
linguistic) language contact, a crucial external 
factor in language change. For a lengthy period 
of time there was a substantial situation of 
adstrate; starting from the 5th c. BCE Athens 
pursued an imperialistic linguistic policy favored 
by its position of prestige in the Delian League 
(+ Language Policies; + Attitudes to Language). 
Subsequently, Attic became a sort of superstrate 
language within a process of different converg- 
ing dialects, giving rise to the so-called Great 
Attic (Ger. Grofattisch; Thumb 1901:261). This is 
a simplified version of Attic with some Ionicisms 
adopted by the Macedonian court as vehicular 
language, and therefore at the heart of Koine 
(Crespo 2010). Obviously it is very difficult to 
reconstruct the way innovations may have been 
vehiculated in Great Attic through single words, 
as elaborations of the wave model (section 2 
above) presume (lexical diffusion: e.g., a Koine 
non-Attic feature such as -ss- rather than -tt- 
might have been vehiculated by words such as 
thdlassa ‘sea’), On the other hand, the wealth 
of Attic documentation allows us to appreciate 
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the linguistic repertoire of its extremely com- 
posite speech community (Xen. Ath. pol. 2.8). 
Some indications can be found regarding the 
social space of language change, which Labov 
(1966) first considered. For instance, Plato (Cra. 
418b7-d6) tells us that women are linguistically 
conservative; slates found in Plato’s Academy 
(+ Schist Fragments from the Academy) show 
some confusions between <H> [e:] and <I> [i:], 
which can be interpreted as ‘mistakes’ made by 
young people and already revealing an itacistic 
pronunciation. More generally, Greek diaphasic 
varieties are extremely interesting. Indeed, liter- 
ary dialects are artificial varieties determined by 
literary genre, whereas epigraphic texts show dif- 
ferent degrees of accuracy and formality accord- 
ing to their officia] character. Moreover, in some 
authors (e.g. Lysias) and some texts (e.g. com- 
edy and speeches in historiography) features of 
less formal varieties, i.e., + Syncretism/Syntax- 
Morphology Interface closer to oral speech, may 
emerge. Literary texts are also important from 
a purely diamesic perspective (+ Written ver- 
sus Spoken Language), because they differ in 
the written or oral nature of the three steps of 
text production. For instance, Herodotus’ /dgoi, 
meant for public reading, are much closer to 
oral speech than Thucydides’ Historiai, intended 
tor private reading, and thus ‘written’ as regards 
composition, transmission and performance. 
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Language Contact 
t. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The importance of language contact for the sci- 
entific study of language change was recognized 
as early as the last decades of the 19th c. We may 
remind ourselves of Hugo Schuchardt’s work on 
language contact in West Africa, Ceylon and the 
Philippines which was diametrically opposed 
(and from the present vantage point actually 
complementary) to the current main doctrine 
of the Neogrammarians who tried to account 
for all the variety found in daughter languages 
by means of sound laws (“Lautgesetze”) from 
the reconstnicted proto-language (+ Phono- 
logical Change). Another early response to the 
Neogrammarian stance was Johannes Schmidt's 
wave theory (“Wellentheorie”) of 1872 according 
to which dialect contact played an eminent role 
in the wave-like spread of linguistic innovations 
across the “pool” of a language. Later momentum 
for the study of language contact came from the 
recognition of the Sprachbund (linguistic area, 
union linguistique), first formulated and clearly 
contrasted with a Sprachfamilie (language fam- 
ily) by N. Trubetzkoy in 1923. Trubetzkoy con- 
ceived of a Sprachbund (jazykovoj sojuz) as a 
group of geographically related but not necessa- 
rily genetically associated languages, displaying 
significant formal and structural resemblances. 
The Balkans became the prime example of this 
new construct, especially through the classic 
‘Linguistique batkanique’ by Kristian Sandfeld 
(1926/1930). Sandfeld documented amply the 
spread of various formal and structural resem- 
blances in the Balkans as resulting from bilateral 
and multilateral contacts between Greek, Alba- 
nian, Slavomacedonian, Bulgarian, Serbian and 
Romani, surmising that their “unity” owes its 
existence to the period of the Byzantine overrule 
(+ Balkan Sprachbund). In 1953 Uriel Weinre- 
ich published his influential study Languages 
in contact. According to Weinreich the mecha- 
nisms of “interference” operate in similar fashion 
between languages and dialects and their locus 
is within the mind of bilingual and multilingual 
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users of languages. Paradoxically, as observed by 
Thomason and Kaufman (1988:66), bilingualism 
is “not valid as a condition on structural or heavy 
lexical borrowing” in the cases where the source 
language is known to the borrowers only in its 
written form. Interference of this type is familiar 
from the influence of Greek on Latin, from Latin 
on French and English, from Arabic and Persian 
on Turkish, from Hebrew on Yiddish, and oth- 
ers. These scenarios are typically confined to the 
influence from a prestigious literary language on 
educated borrowers who do not necessarily have 
to be in a full command of the source language. 
During the subsequent decades the study of 
language contact was relegated to the periphery 
of linguistic inquiry. Those decades were not 
only the heyday of early generative linguistics, 
but they also witnessed the rise of sociolinguis- 
tics, and it was ultimately these two fundamen- 
tal approaches which came to dominate the 
research activity in the decades to come. Cur- 
rently, the study of language contact has been 
recognized as a sub-discipline with considerable 
explanatory power, positioned by most research- 
ers between two disciplines of Historical Lin- 
guistics and Sociolinguistics (see most recently 
Drinka 2010 and the volume on Janguage contact 
edited by Hickey 2010). While acknowledging 
that we can never hope to achieve deterministic 
predictions in this area, it was always a goal of 
Historical Linguistics to achieve a deeper under- 
standing of “why” and “how” languages change. 
Generations of philologists and linguists toiled 
to provide an answer to the second question 
by examining several sub-domains of language 
over time (its system of sounds and grammati- 
cal forms, and the way phrases and clauses are 
put together to produce sentences). Current 
attempts to provide an answer to the first ques- 
tion are made by the inquiry into social and lin- 
guistic causation. The social predictors include 
the presence or absence of imperfect learning, 
intensity of contact and speakers’ attitudes 
towards the source language. Under linguistic 
predictors there are, among others, the typo- 
logical distance between borrowing and source 
language, the universal markedness and the 
degree of integration within a linguistic system. 
The effect of typological distance is reflected in 
various borrowing scales such as that elaborated 
by Thomason and Kaufman (1988). Casual con- 
tact (1) between two languages results only in 
lexical borrowing; slightly more intense contact 
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(2) will add function words (such as conjunc- 
tions and various adverbial particles); more 
intense contact (3) will increase the number of 
borrowed function words (such as prepositions 
and postpositions), and derivational affixes may 
be abstracted from borrowed words and added 
to native vocabulary; strong cultural pressure 
(4) entails moderate structural borrowing (such 
as extensive word order changes and an addi- 
tion of borrowed inflectional affixes to native 
words); and, finally, very strong cultural pressure 
(5) translates into heavy structural borrowing 
entailing significant typological disruption in 
the borrowing language. To exemplify the above, 
the contact between Spanish and Arabic over 
seven centuries (1) resulted in hundreds of Ara- 
bic words entering the vocabulary of Spanish. 
The borrowing from Latin in Standard English, 
from Hebrew in Yiddish, from Arabic in Turk- 
ish and Persian exemplify the results of more 
intense contact (2 and 3). Thus the more intense 
contact of Arabic and Persian resulted not only 
in thousands of Arabic loanwords in Persian 
but also in the borrowing of function words 
such as the conjunction ve ‘and’, adverb agab 
‘behind’ and derivational patterns of the type 
gheyr-e qaniuni ‘illegal’. Examples of the level 
of borrowing described in (4) and (5) obtain in 
the situation of cultural pressure exerted by a 
politically and numerically dominant group on 
subordinate population living within its sphere 
of dominance. This of course is the situation 
which promotes structural borrowing and the 
(not so well known) examples are available 
in non-literary Dravidian dialects in Northern 
India from Indo-Aryan, several varieties of Yid- 
dish from Slavic languages, various Mexican 
languages from Spanish, and Asia Minor Greek 
from Turkish. The best known examples of 
(5) are available in Gypsy languages which under 
the strong cultura! and societal pressure copied 
large portions of their grammar from their co- 
territorial European languages. 

The case of Asia Minor Greek is extensively 
documented in Dawkins’ (1916) study which 
provides very important information about the 
religious, social and linguistic background of the 
Greek villages in Cappadocia (Delmeso, Ara- 
van, Ghirsono, Ulaghatsh, Misti, Ax6, Malakopi, 
Phloita, Silata, Potamia), six villages of Pharasa 
and Silli (Konia). While all these dialects are 
clearly classifiable as Greek dialects, they also 
display a number of extensive replications of 
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Turkish structural patterns in phonology, mor- 
phology and syntax. Most conspicuous among 
them is the morphophonemic rule of vowel har- 
mony seen above all in the verb forms (e.g. 
the suffix of the 1 sg. pres -dizo appears in four 
allomorphs in accordance with the preceding 
vowel: ara-dazo ‘I seek’, diiSiin-diizo ‘1 consider’, 
otur-duzo ‘| sit’). In the declension of nouns 
there is a far-reaching adjustment of the dis- 
tinction of definiteness to match the Turkish 
pattern: the nominative form d9rop-os ‘human’ 
functions also as the marker of indefiniteness 
versus the accusative form d$rop-o marking defi- 
niteness (cf. Turkish adam nom. and indefinite 
acc. versus adam-a definite acc.) An example 
from Pontic Greek: t' emon o Skilon kalos skilos 
én ‘My dog is a good dog’ (Dawkins 1916:94). In 
Cappadocian dialects we observe the copying of 
Turkish agglutinative arrangement of case mark- 
ers. In its extreme case, in Ferték (south of Ara- 
van) the replication of the Turkish declensional 
pattern brought about a major change in the 
morphosyntactic typology of local Greek. Here 
the suffix -yu (originally a cumulation of masc./ 
sg./gen.) became exclusively a marker of the 
genitive, independently of gender and number, 
exactly as -m in its Turkish model (contrast Stan- 
dard Greek yinék-a ‘woman’ (nom. sg.), yinék-as 
(gen. sg.), yinék-es (nom. pL) yinek-dn (gen. pl.) 
with Ferték Greek nék-a, nék-a-yu, nék-es, nék-es- 
yu replicating Turkish kadm, kadm-m, kadin-lar, 
kadmn-lar-m). We also observe the loss of several 
categories (gender and adjectival agreement) 
which are not found in Turkish. 


2. ANCIENT GREEK 


It goes without saying that this type of research 
is much more difficult in the area of dead Jan- 
guages without native speakers, where we have 
to rely on inscriptional and literary sources of 
unequal value (and secondary evidence of top- 
onyms and statements by classical authors and 
grammarians). As is well known, Mycenaean, 
Classical, Hellenistic and Byzantine Greek 
were in manifold contacts with a number of 
languages — Thracian, Illyrian, Lycian, Lydian, 
lranian, Latin, Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, Egyp- 
tian, Coptic, Celtic, Indic and Arabic. Previous 
research concentrated above all on the lexicon, 
the most visible area in language contact. All 
these languages display various proportions of 
borrowed Greek and Latin vocabulary ranging 
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from heavily hellenized lexicon of Coptic (only 
ca, 50% of its lexicon continues Old Egyptian) to 
Aramaic (as known from Rabbinical writings of 
the 1st—7th c. CE) displaying ca. 3000 Greek and 
Latin loanwords, and the Egyptian variant of the 
Hellenistic Koine spoken in Greco-Roman Egypt 
with ca. 3000 Latin loanwords and calques. 


2.a. The Pre-Greek Substrate 

It is customary to refer to all the languages 
spoken before Greek in the Greek territories as 
+ Pre-Greek languages. They are documented 
directly by their own texts or attested indirectly 
by vocabulary items and names (toponyms, 
anthroponyms and theonyms) in later sources 
(texts in Linear B and alphabetical texts). Their 
own texts come mostly from Crete and Cyprus 
(Cretan hieroglyphic texts, those in ~ Linear 
A, the + Phaistos Disk, + Cypro-Minoan texts, 
+ Eteo-Cypriot and + Eteocretan texts). The pre- 
Greek languages are referred to by geographic 
names such as “Mediterranean” or “Aegean” 
or hypothetical ethnonyms like “Illyrian” or 
“Pelasgian”. The only undisputed connection is 
with the Anatolian language family seen in the 
toponyms in -nthos and -ssos documented in 
the LB texts (- Linear B) from the Mycenaean 
period (Ortémanthos in Messenia, LB o-ru-ma- 
to; Kdrinthos, LB ko-ri-to; Amnissés in Crete, LB 
a-mi-ni-so); and there are also vocabulary items 
in -inthos (asdminthos 'bath-tub’, LB a-sa-mi- 
to; etc.). The toponyms in -anthos and -assos 
are also found on the other side of the Aegean 
and they can be related to Luwian toponyms 
in -anda and -a/ussa (Millawanda, Tarhuntassa, 
Pitussa, etc.). Thus it could be that the grd-mil- 
lennium BCE ancestor of (historical) Anatolian 
Luwian was spoken over large areas of West- 
em Anatolia and continental Greece and that 
“Proto-Luwians” arrived in Greece before Greeks 
at the beginning of the Middle Helladic period 
ca. 1900 BCE. (cf. Macqueen 1975/1986:34). On 
this hypothesis Greek would not represent the 
first Indo-European wave in Greece (+ Greek 
and Anatolian Languages). 


3- GREEK AND SEMITIC 


Early commercial contacts with Western Sem- 
ites (-+ Greek and Semitic languages (Early Con- 
tacts)) on the Syro-Phoenician litoral enriched 
the Greek vocabulary by several items referring 
to trade objects: kuiminon ‘cumin’, LB ku-mi-no 
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corresponds to Ugaritic Amn (Akkadian kamunu, 
Hebrew kammon); Gk. sésamon ‘sesame’, LB 
sa-sa-ma corresponds to Ugaritic and Phoeni- 
cian §§mn (Akkadian SamasSammu); and khiton 
‘(garment made of) linen’, LB ki-to corresponds 
to Ugaritic and Phoenician ktm (Akkadian kiti/ 
kitinnu, Hebrew kuttonet). There are a few other 
borrowings (mostly names of plants and spices), 
but the most notable among them is the word 
for ‘gold’, khriisés, LB ku-ru-so, corresponding 
to Phoenician and Ugaritic Ars (pronounced 
hurasu, cf. Akkadian hurdsu and Hebrew aris) 
at variance with Indo-Iranian and Germanic- 
Baltic-Slavic reflexes of the PIE root *ghel- ‘yel- 
low (metal)’. Masson (2007:734) endorses Rosén's 
suggestion that these trade contacts could have 
taken place before the 14th c. BCE. An epoch- 
making encounter between Greeks and Western 
Semites resulted in the adoption of the Phoeni- 
cian consonantal abjad and its modification by 
the Greeks resulting in a fully alphabetic system 
(-+ Alphabet, Origin of). We cannot be absolutely 
certain about the exact place on the Syro-Pales- 
tinian litoral where this event took place and its 
precise time (during the 9th/8th c. BCE there 
could be several Greek settlements like the one 
excavated at Al-Mina on the river Orontes); or it 
could be somewhere in the Aegean region (see 
Voutiras 2007:26g). 


4. GREEK AND OTHER PALAEOBALKAN 
LANGUAGES 


In the Northern Balkans during the 1st millen- 
nium BCE we have to acknowledge the effects 
of direct contacts with speakers of other Ancient 
Indo-European languages: Ancient Macedo- 
nian (but see + Macedonian), Thracian, Illyrian, 
Dacian (Daco-Mysian) and Continental Celtic. 
All of these languages are poorly documented 
in terms of primary evidence and our second- 
ary evidence (toponyms, anthroponyms, various 
glosses and statements in classical authors and 
grammarians) does not allow us to explicate sat- 
isfactorily the nature of their coexistence with 
Greek and their ultimate demise. Primary evi- 
dence for Thracian (+ Greek and Thracian) (spo- 
ken in present-day Bulgaria and South Romania) 
is limited to two inscriptions (one on the golden 
ring of Ezerovo) which we do not understand. 
Among the glosses (see Kati¢i¢ 1976) there are 
items such as CaAuas (zalmos) ‘skin, hide’, poppara 
(rhomphaia) ‘(type of) sword’, Botta (briza) ‘rye’; 
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among the toponyms are those in -bria ‘city’ 
(Sélumbria, Poltumbria), and others. During 
their co-existence with the Greeks in Thrace 
and Chalcidice, Thracians were exposed to vari- 
ous dialects spoken by the Greek colonists from 
Corinth (‘Mild’ Doric), Euboea and the Cyclades 
(West and Central Ionic) (cf. Pelekidis 1994). 
They were subjugated by the Macedonians dur- 
ing the reign of Philip H and his successors; sev- 
eral Greek cities were founded on the Thracian 
territory (Philippopolis, Crenides/Philippi) and 
the Greek inscriptions became more and more 
numerous. We can only speculate about how 
the Thracian-Greek bilinguals shifted from their 
native tongue to Greek during the subsequent 
Hellenistic centuries by drawing parallels with 
contemporary scenarios. 

We know even less about the fyrian tribes 
(+ Greek and Illyrian) in the vast region north of 
Epirus and west of Macedonia with the Danube 
as its northern boundary. During the 7th/6th c. 
BCE the Corinthians and the Corcyreans estab- 
lished their commercial contacts with them 
on the Adriatic litoral where they founded two 
colonies, Epidamnus and Apollonia. Only three 
[llyrian glosses came down to us from antiq- 
uity: sabaia ‘(a kind of) beer’, deuddai ‘satyrs’ 
(Hesychius) and rhinds ‘mist, haze’ (Illyrians) 
and ‘cloud’ (Oenotrians), the latter correspond- 
ing (?) to Albanian re(n) ‘cloud’, One of the few 
undisputed Ulyrian anthroponyms is Vescleves, 
traceable to PIE *yesu ‘good’ and “kleyos ‘glory’, 
corresponding to Greek Eu-kleés. The rule of 
thumb for establishing the word as Illyrian are 
the reflexes 5, d, g for IE voiced aspirates “bh, 
“dh *gh (versus Greek voiceless aspirates ph, th. 
kh). Hence certain words (such as Epirotan ddxa 
‘sea’, Gk. thdlassa) can be regarded as Illyrian. 
Among the few uncontroversial Illyrian words in 
Greek are grabion ‘firebrand, torch’ and krdébatos 
‘bed, couch’, both descended from the Illyrian 
“grab-us ‘beech’ (seen in the epithet Grabovius 
of Zeus and Ares, corresponding to the Greek 
Zeus Phégonaios, cf. phégds 'beech'). The pro- 
gressive Hellenization of the Illyrians can be 
studied on the basis of their anthroponyms in 
the epigraphic material from the Illyrian places 
(Epidamnus, Apollonia, Buthrotum) and Delphi. 
There are those where both the name and the 
patronymic are Illyrian but also those where 
the name is Greek and the patronymic Illyrian 
(Agathion Epikddou) or the other way around 
(Pldtor Parmenikou) (see Tzitzilis (2007:748). 
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5. GREEK AND EGYPTIAN 


Returning to the East Mediterranean, during 
the two millennia BCE Egyptian was always in 
manifold contacts with other (esp. Hamitic) lan- 
guages; during the Egyptian overrule in Syria and 
Palestine many West Semitic words are docu- 
mented in Egyptian (one of them is the ethn- 
onym weyenin, metathesized Aramaic yawanin 
‘lonians’). As we know from Herodotus, the ear- 
liest direct contacts between the Greeks and the 
Egyptians took place in the delta of Nile in Nau- 
cratis, one of their overseas colonies. We also 
learn that the Carians and the Greeks served as 
the mercenaries of the Pharaoh Psammetichus 
(664-610 BCE). Before the Macedonian conquest 
of Egypt in 330 BCE it is difficult to discern traces 
of influence of Greek in Egyptian demotic texts 
(+ Greek and Egyptian) spanning ten centuries 
(7th c. BCE-grd c. CE); eg., Nagel (1971:338) 
believes that the Greek influence could have 
been instrumental in the reassignment of gram- 
matical gender (fem. > masc.) when compared 
with the older language (in words such as ‘grave’ 
and ‘salt’), Following the Macedonian conquest, 
Greek became the language of the Ptolemaic 
and Roman government until the Arab conquest 
in 640 CE. To be sure, the Egyptians contin- 
ued using their native hieroglyphic and demotic 
scripts for writing their language, but in the same 
time more and more administrative and techni- 
cal Greek terms had to be adopted to capture the 
new reality of the Hellenistic world. However, as 
put by Ray (2007:814), one has the impression 
that demotic Egyptian is “deliberately ‘screening 
out’ Greek for ideological reasons’. 

This state of affairs changed fundamentally 
with the arrival of Christianity when an impor- 
tant task of translating the scriptures into Coptic 
arose (+ Greek and Egyptian and Coptic). In 
Lower Egypt in Alexandria there certainly were 
large sections of population which were bilin- 
gual and the linguistic situation in Ptolemais in 
Upper Egypt could be similar; but there were 
also lower social classes which were monolin- 
gual (for instance, the Upper Egyptian monks 
and Pachomius himself), The earliest transla- 
tions of the New Testament appeared ca. 300 CE 
and they were accompanied by the translations 
of Gnostic and Manichean texts. The lexicon of 
Coptic contains only about 20% of Old Egyptian; 
this 20% represents about half of the genuine 
Coptic lexicon, while the other half is without 
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any Old Egyptian etymologies. But these heavy 
losses of native elements during the Ptolemaic 
period were compensated for by extensive bor- 
rowings from Hellenistic Greek (+ Greek Loan- 
wordsin Coptic) from all spheres oflife, especially 
military and juridical (MAPTYC ~ MAPTYPOS 
martus ~ mdarturos ‘witness; martyr, ALAKON ~ 
AIAKONOC didkon ~ didkonos ‘attendant, offi- 
cial’, CYNKPA®OC sunkraphos ‘contractant’ < 
sungrapheus) and ecclesiastic (ANAXQPHTHC 
~ ANAXOPITHC anakhorétés ~ anakhorités ‘ana- 
choret’, BAIITIZE bdptize ‘baptize’, CYNATE 
sunage ‘give communion’), The vacillations in 
their renderings indicate that the donor was the 
contemporary spoken Greek where the doublets 
of the type katégor ~ katégoros ‘prosecutor’ are 
found. In addition to nouns and verbs numerous 
function words were borrowed, among them 
conjunctions (AE dé ‘but’, TAP gar ‘then’, OYN 
otin ‘also’, H é ‘or, OYAE oudé ‘and not’, etc., 
see Till 1955:181ff.) and interrogative particles 
(APA dra, MH mé, MHTI mé ti, NOC pds). The 
Greek verbs are incorporated into the Coptic 
verbal system as verbal nouns (in the form of 
the infinitive in -IN or the form in -€, which 
corresponds to the absolute state of the Coptic 
infinitive), in combination with the verb EIPE 
‘to do’, e.g. Bohairic AY-EP-NICTEYIN, Fayumic 
AY-€A-MICTEYIN Achmimic A4-IP-MICTEYE 
‘he believed’ (lit. he did believing) (the First 
Perfect, Till 1970:43). Sahidic, however, attaches 
the personal prefixes directly to the form in -€: 
AY-NICTEYE ‘he believed’. 


6. GREEK AND PHOENICIAN 


Among the Semitic peoples the Phoenician 
population of the coastal cities (Aradus, Byblos, 
Berytus, Sidon, Tyre and Akka) was the frst to 
be affected by Hellenistic culture. There was a 
great influx of Greek immigrants after the Per- 
sian rule in Phoenicia had come to an end (after 
the battle of Issus 333 BCE). In ‘Seleucid Syria’ 
the four Greco-Macedonian cities were founded: 
Antioch and Apamea on the Orontes, Seleuceia 
in Pieria and Laodicea by the sea. Unfortunately, 
our knowledge of the relationship of the native 
population to their Greek speaking overlords 
is extremely limited (see Rostovtzeff 1953:481). 
In Phoenicia Sidon and Tyre became centres of 
Hellenism during the Ptolemaic period where 
Greek philosophy and literature were studied. 
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Well known representatives of hellenized Phoe- 
nicians of high standing are Philocles, king of the 
Sidonians, and Diotimus, son of Dionysius, who 
won horse races at the Nemean games (in the late 
grd c. BCE). Of the 60 Phoenician inscriptions 
(in the Donner & RGllig’s corpus [KAI] of 1966) 
there are only 13 that have been dated to the 
Hellenistic centuries and of these only 4 came 
from the Phoenician coast itself (the rest are 
from Cyprus, Rhodes, Malta, Egypt and Piraeus). 
Among them there are no monumental inscrip- 
tions which would match Middle Phoenician 
sepulchral and building inscriptions in Sidon 
from pre-Hellenistic centuries. All this could be 
taken as evidence for the progressive language 
shift from Phoenician to Greek via Phoenician- 
Greek bilingualism; for instance in a dedication 
from Idalion on Cyprus (KAI 40 of 255 BCE) we 
find an imitation of the Greek + genitive abso- 
lute: KNPRS ?RSN?S PLDLP ?MT?SR ‘(while) 
Amtosir (was) the basket bearer of Arsinoe, the 
daughter of Philadelphus’ with the Greek gen. 
sg. of Arsind-és preserved in Phoenician!). In the 
late Phoenician inscriptions the proper names 
appear hellenized (e.g. YIOZ APEXLA®OYN /(h) 
uios Aphesaphoun/, instead of Phoenician BYN 
{BDSPN ‘son of Abd Safin’ (KAI 174 of 3rd cc. CE)); 
alternatively the filiation may be given in Phoeni- 
cian LwowroAts Buv Etepwv /Sdsipolis Bin Eier6n/ 
(KAI 177, Constantine in Numidia). 


7. GREEK AND ARAMAIC 


Aramaic as a spoken idiom of the population 
of Syria and Palestine was moving towards its 
middle stage which is marked by the emergence 
of regional Aramaic dialects. Among them Pal- 
estinian Jewish Aramaic possess a large cor- 
pus of texts (a number of epitaphs and votive 
inscriptions from synagogues of the and c. BCE— 
6th c. CE) and literary works: various Targums 
(translations) of the OT, Midrashim (commen- 
taries) and Palestinian Talmud) (+ Greek and 
Aramaic). The overall situation was complicated 
by the presence of the literary variety of Mid- 
dle Hebrew (called also Mishnaic or Rabbinic) 
(+ Greek and Hebrew). Use of Imperial Aramaic 
(beginning in the 2nd c. BCE) by the Nabatae- 
ans, Arabic tribes living east of the Dead Sea, is 
surprising. The series of Nabataean kings starts 
in 169 BCE with Harithath (hellenized Arétas), 
whose successors TObidath and Harithath Ill 
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(ca. 87-62) took advantage of the decline of their 
Seleucid and Ptolemaic neighbors and pushed 
the Nabataean frontier northwards. Harithath IN 
installed himself as the ruler of Seleucid Damas- 
cus and the whole of Coele-Syria and brought 
the Nabataean kingdom within the full orbit of 
Hellenistic culture and civilization. Within his 
days Petra began to take on the appearance of a 
Hellenistic city with a theater, a main street and 
various religious and public buildings. The pros- 
perity of Nabataea lasted until 105/6 CE when it 
was annexed by Imperial Rome as a part of the 
province of Arabia. In Greco-Roman Palmyra 
we have another case of a complex multi-lin- 
gual speech community. It is generally assumed 
that the original inhabitants were Arabic tribes 
which adopted Aramaic for their written docu- 
ments. The upper class in Palmyra was bilingual 
in Aramaic and Greek; trilingual (plus Arabic) 
was probably the family of Udaynath (Arabic 
Pudaynah ‘a little ear’) which rose to a position 
of leadership in Palmyra in the middle of the 
3rd c. CE. His son, Septimius Hayran, added the 
title of ‘Chief of Tadmor’ to his Roman rank as a 
senator, and he was probably the father of the 
famous Udaynath, hellenized Odénathds, ‘dux 
Orientis’. His ambitious widow Bath Zabbay, 
Zenobia, spoke Aramaic, Greek and some Latin, 
and patronized Greek learning. The city council 
of Palmyra issued a number of bilingual (Greek- 
Palmyrene) honorary decrees, whose Greek is 
usually of contemporary standard. There are 
even trilingual (Latin-Greek-Palmyrene) honor- 
ary decrees (e.g. that for Hayran, Arétas, of 74 
CE), Another hellenized Aramaic speaking com- 
munity was that of Dura-Europos, founded ca. 
300 BCE by Seleucus I on the desert road half- 
way between the capitals of Syria and Arabia. 
Its local Greek can be studied on the basis of 
the accounts of one of its merchants, Aurelius 
Neboukhelos (‘Nebo is powerful’) of 235/40 CE (in 
SEG VI.381—43a); there are instances of vocalic 
prothesis (elaxétAa < scutefla ‘saucer'), indeclin- 
able quantifier pdnta (thy tiphy...mévta [ten 
timén... panta]), gen, sg, instead of dat. sg., etc. 
(cf. Bubenik 1989:272-3). 


8. GREEK AND LATIN 


The first result of the contact between Greek and 
Latin was the adaptation of the Greek alphabet 
to the writing of Latin; its two-fold source were 
the Etruscan communities north of Rome and 
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the Euboean colony of Cumae (+ Greek and 
Etruscan). The historical events of the 3rd and 
2nd c. BCE brought the Roman and the Greek 
worlds not only into political and military colli- 
sion but also into fast growing cultural and lin- 
guistic contacts (+ Greek and Latin). The earliest 
loanwords from Greek were adapted to the Latin 
phonology (e.g. carta < Gk. khartés, calx < Gk. 
khalix ‘pebble’, tumba < Gk. ttimbos ‘tomb’, tus 
‘incense’ < Gk. thuos); the cultivation of Greek 
among the upper social classes at Rome resulted 
in the borrowing of words from poetry, grammar 
and philosophy (musica, grammaticus, philoso- 
phus); and there appeared Latin calques such 
as essentia (for ousia) and qualitas (for poidtés), 
The structural influence of Greek on Latin is 
seen in the expanded use of participles. When 
Latin became the official language of the whole 
empire Greek functioned as a semi-official lan- 
guage or /ingua franca in its eastern part. Chris- 
tian Latin displays a number of Greek loanwords 
(ecclesia, apostolus) and various calques such 
as incarnatio (for Gk. sdrkdsis) and resurrexio 
(for Gk. andstasis). During the post-Christian 
centuries we witness the influence in the oppo- 
site direction, when Latin elements penetrated 
Greek vocabulary in official documents, vari- 
ous literary works and above all in less formal 
colloquial Greek as vividly documented by the 
Egyptian papyri (> Latin Loanwords in Greek). 
At the level of the administration of the empire 
there was a geographical re-division of usage and 
real Greco-Latin bilingualism remained limited 
to eastern provincial chanceries and local elites. 
There we find Latinisms such as a frequent omis- 
sion of the article, the use of the dative absolute 
(as a substitute for the Latin ablative), and cer- 
tain Latin aspectual and diathetic periphrases 
(eg. ut jus constitutum sit [Senatus consultum 
No. 52, in Sherk 1969] was rendered iva 14 dixatov 
eotapevov jt [hina to dikaion hestaménon i]). 
The ‘pseudo-possessive’ construction of the type 
YEYpanpevoy éyw [gegrammeénon ékho] ‘I have 
written’ (paralleling Latin habeo + PP) begins to 
appear in the writings of the biographer Plutarch 
and the historians Josephus and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus), then it disappears during the Atticist period 
and reappears again after the Latin conquest of 
the Byzantine empire in 1204. As a medium of 
Roman administration in the East, Greek had to 
expand its lexicon in a whole range of different 
spheres (political, social, economic, cultural and 
religious). As a result of this process there are 
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about 3000 Latin borrowings in the Egyptian 
variety of Hellenistic Greek which can be subdi- 
vided into loanwords (e.g. kollégion < colleyium), 
periphrases (trién andrén < triumvirum), and 
calques (ant-hiipatos < pro-consul, anti-strdtégos 
< pro-praetor). A number of Latin suffixes (such 
as -arius, -ianus, -ensis, -ul(i)us) entered Greek 
via the technical terminology of Roman insti- 
tutions and they can be used even with Greek 
derivational bases (argent-drios ‘banker’, graphi- 
arion ‘writing tablet’, Sebasto-phor-iands ‘priest 
in the cult of Augustus’, etc.). There are also 
numerous compounds, many of them ‘hybrids’ 
with a Latin element modifying the Greek word 
(sello-poids ‘saddlemaker'’, lanat-ourgés ‘waol- 
weaver, isikio-pdlés ‘saussage-seller’); there are 
also some remarkable univerbations reflecting 
the bureaucratic jargon of the Roman adminis- 
trators and their bilingualism (adem /abaktis/ 
< Lat. ab actis ‘registrar’, aBetBic /abrévis/ < Lat. 
a brevi(bu)s ‘administrative officer’) (see Filos 
2009). 


g. GREEK AND ANATOLIAN LANGUAGES 


In Asia Minor a number of the aboriginal lan- 
guages are documented epigraphically. In the 
South there were languages related to Luwian: 
Lycian (ca. 150 inscriptions) (+ Greek and 
Lycian), Sidetic, Pisidian, Carian (ca. 100 inscr.) 
(+ Greek and Carian) and Lydian (gq inscr.) 
(- Greek and Lydian), and in the North Phry- 
gian (+ Greek and Phrygian) continued its exis- 
tence (ca. uu late Phrygian epitaphs written in 
the Greek alphabet came down to us). All these 
epichoric languages gradually disappeared dur- 
ing the pre-Christian centuries (about the north- 
western part of Asia Minor Strabo says explicitly 
tas dialéktous kai ta ondmata apobeblékasin hoi 
pleistoi ‘most of them gave up their dialects and 
their names’). The rate of their disappearance 
in space and time is almost totally unknown to 
us. On the other hand, there are thousands of 
public and private Hellenistic inscriptions which 
are indicative of the progressive hellenization of 
non-Greek population. The vexed problem of 
substrate influence trom aboriginal languages on 
Hellenistic Koine cannot be solved without addi- 
tional data. For instance, it has been suggested 
that the Phrygian substrate could be respon- 
sible for the appearance of the prothetic vowel 
(in iotpatiwtys for Gk. stratités and ecmaAy for 
Gk. sté/é) in the inscriptions in Centra! Anatolla 
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(of Imperial times) (+ Prothesis). The prothesis 
explainable in terms of Semitic (Aramaic) sub- 
strate is also documented in the contemporary 
inscriptions from Dura, and there is secondary 
evidence for it in Jewish Aramaic and Palmyrene 
borrowings from Greek. Surprisingly, the last 
piece of evidence for the survival of Phrygian 
into the 5th c. CE comes from patristic literature 
(Sokrates and Sozomenos in Migne, PG 67, 648A 
and PG 64, 1468A, respectively) where we learn 
about Selinas, a bilingual Arian bishop among the 
Goths in Galatia, whose father was a Goth and 
mother a Phrygian; for this reason he was able to 
teach equally well in Gothic and Phrygian. 
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Vit BUBENIK 


Language of Gods vs. Language of Men 


+ Poetic Language 
Language Play and Translation 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In his preface to Aristophanes’ Wasps, Camp- 
bell McGrath (1999:4) remarks that there should 
be a “special service medal” for translators that 
are brave enough to face the challenges posed 
by the poet's playful language. While McGrath 
highlights specifically the difficulties in trans- 
lating verbal humor, playful language and the 
issues associated with its translation are not 
limited to Aristophanic comedies. Rather, as we 
will see in this article, play appears in a variety 
of language uses and poses a uniform challenge 
for translators in a wide range of ancient Greek 
texts — humorous and non-humorous, literary 
and non-literary. Yet, at the same time, language 
play, taken at its face value, is an intuitive and 
easily accessible concept, Adult or child, scholar 
or layperson, wittingly or unwittingly, for fun 
or seriously, everybody plays with language. In 
David Crystal's (1998:1) words, “we play with 
language when we manipulate it as a source 
of enjoyment, either for ourselves or for the 
benefit of others.” Here, ‘manipulate’ is meant 
literally: playing with language entails altering 
the form, meaning and function of a linguistic 
feature — such as a phrase, a word, a series of 
letters — and making it “do things it doesn't nor- 
mally do” (ibid.). Any structural aspect of oral 
or written language can become the focus of 
play: pronunciation, spelling, syllable structure, 
word order, and even paralinguistic elements 
such as writing conventions (punctuation, capi- 
talization, etc.) or loudness, pitch and rate of 
speech. 


LANGUAGE CONTACT 


Various types of language play can be dis- 
tinguished on the basis of which structural 
components of language they manipulate and 
how they transform a specific set of linguistic 
rules (phonological/morphological, syntactic or 
semantic) in order to play with language. For 
instance, some popular forms of language play 
(such as + puns, + riddles and jokes) exploit the 
ambiguities that arise from the multiple mean- 
ings of words or from similar-sounding/-looking 
words (see Attardo 1994). Other types focus on 
word structure and sentence ordering (palin- 
dromes, anagrams, etc.), while yet others focus 
on repetition of a particular sound (alliteration) 
or of larger speech segments, i.e. rhythm and 
rhyme (limericks, chants, children's rhymes and 
lore, etc.), Regardless, however, of which struc- 
tural element each of them targets, all playful 
uses of language require that the ‘players’ know 
the rules of the game (Crystal! 1998:1). In other 
words, playing with language, even in its most 
nonsensical forms, is not a random act of bend- 
ing or breaking linguistic rules. Rather, each 
mode of play is bound by its own ‘rulebook’ 
on how to deviate from linguistic norm, thus 
involving a distinct, intentional and skillful pro- 
cess of manipulating language. 

Beyond these and other acknowledged lan- 
guage play genres, however, this broad defini- 
tion points to play as an all-pervasive feature 
of everyday linguistic behavior, which encom- 
passes a vast array of language uses. In this view, 
language play can be ~ and it has been — used as 
an umbrella term for various forms of linguistic 
creativity (see Swan et al. 20m) or any verbal 
communication that highlights what Jakobson 
(1960) has described as the poetic function of lan- 
guage (+ Poetic Language). Jt permeates all liter- 
ary genres, but also transcends into the realm of 
‘common talk’ (Carter 2004) as an integral part 
of both intimate banter and public discourse, in 
the expression of emotions, in humor or irony, 
and generally in any usage that shifts focus 
from the transactional function of language onto 
its self-reflexive properties, i.e. from informa- 
tion transfer to the linguistic form carrying that 
information. 

Its all-pervasive nature, however, makes it 
dificult to operationalize the concept of lan- 
guage play in a way that provides for meaningful 
analysis. For this, we must turn to a ~ less trans- 
parent — theoretical model that will not only 
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describe the forms of language play, but will 
also account for its meanings and functions. To 
that end, Guy Cook (2000:5) appositely defines 
language play as any language use which: pat- 
terns linguistic form; creates alternative realities; 
includes or excludes people from a group. These 
three features can be viewed as corresponding to 
three distinct, yet interrelated, levels of analysis: 
the formal, the semantic, and the pragmatic. 
The formal level, resonating Crystal’s focus on 
play as ‘manipulation of language’, refers to the 
ability of language play to foreground the formal 
relationships of linguistic units over semantic 
meaning or pragmatic use. Yet, this does not 
negate the potential for meaning or the com- 
municative purpose of playful language. On the 
contrary, Cook (ibid.) posits a causal link that 
interlocks play on the formal level with seman- 
tic play and pragmatic play: the patterning of 
formal features generates alternative realities (as 
in role-playing, for instance, or the creation of 
imaginary words); in turn, linguistic patterning 
and alternative realities are socially used for 
intimacy and conflict, i.e. to effect both collabo- 
ration and competition. 


2. TRANSLATING ANCIENT GREEK 
LANGUAGE PLAY 


This tripartite definition reveals the difficulties 
associated with the translation of language play. 
To begin with, it is not always possible to match 
the patterning of linguistic form in the source 
text with a comparable structural re-patterning 
in the target text. What is more, as Cook’s defini- 
tion reminds us, the translation must also inter- 
pret the semantic effect and pragmatic use of 
this (re-)patterning; that is, it must convey both 
the meaning and the communicative function 
of linguistic play. Hence, as Dirk Delabastita 
(1997:11) argues in discussing the translation of 
puns, many different, and usually conflicting, 
constraints (formal, semantic and pragmatic 
ones) crowd in on the translator within a narrow 
textual space. This makes the need to prioritize 
when translating puns — and other types of lan- 
guage play, I must add - “much more acute than 
in ‘ordinary’ translation", and it hampers the 
“easy compromise” between literal vs. free trans- 
lation, content vs. expression, form vs. function 
and so on. “In this way”, Delabatista (ibid.) com- 
ments, “translators of wordplay can be pushed 
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to extremes.” With regard to translating from 
ancient Greek in particular, this remark becomes 
more poignant when we take into consideration 
that language play is featured prominently in 
Tmany such texts. Punning — perhaps the most 
archetypical language play convention — and 
other more ‘technical’ forms of language play, 
such as onomatopoeia, parallelisms, alliteration 
and assonance, are literary devices frequently 
used by ancient Greek authors. 


2.a. Language Play in Comedy and Tragedy 

The humorous universe of Aristophanes, for 
instance, is arguably a hotbed of intrigue for 
language play enthusiasts and “a veritable mine- 
field” (McGrath 1999:4) for translators. Indeed, 
in Aristophanes’ comedies verbal humor and 
language play are closely entwined - an artis- 
tic penchant that became progressively more 
intense as his playwriting evolved (see English 
2005). Aristophanes exploits a virtually endless 
variety of language play schemes (such as sar- 
castic jabs and jibes, puns, double-entendres, 
bawdy wordplay and spoofs) for his irreverent 
satire (see McGrath op. cit.). Notice, for instance, 
how most of the ‘ordinary people’ that he uses 
as central characters have names that contain 
some sort of wordplay. This semantic play on the 
meanings of names is employed to provide, as 
Michael Walton (2006:147) explains, an indica- 
tion of each character's personality and function 
within the comedy. In Lysistrata, the name of 
the eponymous protagonist means ‘Disbander 
of the Army’; in Clouds, the leading character 
is Strepsiades, meaning ‘Twister’ or ‘Deceptive’; 
Dicaiopolis, from Acharnians, is ‘Just Citizen’; in 
Wasps, Bdelycleon and Philocleon are ‘Despiser' 
and ‘Admirer’ of Cleon, respectively; in Birds, 
we find Euelpides, i.e. ‘Goodhope'’ (literally, ‘Son 
of Optimist’), and his companion whose name 
varies in manuscripts: it can be Pisthetairos or 
Pisthetaerus (meaning ‘Faithful Companion’), 
but also Peisthetairos, Peithetairos or Peisetairos 
(variations on ‘Persuader of his Companions’). 
Which of these is chosen by the translator makes 
a difference, as Walton (ibid.) argues, since it will 
paint the character in either a positive or a nega- 
tive light, promoting a parallel interpretation of 
his words and actions within the play as either 
a benevolent or a threatening influence (e.g. 
consider Meineck's (1g98) choice to translate 
Peisthetairos as ‘Make-me-do’), 
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Wordplay on the names of protagonists 
(which, as we shall see, is not exclusive to com- 
edy) represents just one side of Aristophanes’ 
playful language that can cause translation prob- 
lems. Another, more intricate, aspect surfaces 
in the verbal duels that take place in the Aris- 
tophanic agdn (a formal debate between two 
main characters). Verbal dueling corresponds 
to what in social sciences is usually dubbed 
as ‘flyting’ or ‘capping’ (Hesk 2007:24), and 
serves typically as a comic parody of historic 
figures such as philosophers, politicians and fel- 
low poets. Aristophanes often uses on stage this 
stichomythic amalgam of witty repartee, bicker- 
ing and exchange of insults (all of which rely 
heavily on various play schemes: rhyme and 
thythm pattems, parallelisms, homophonies/ 
paronymies, pragmatic incongruities, etc.) as a 
vehicle for his political satire and social critique. 
In Clouds (889-1114), for instance, he stages an 
agon between Inferior and Superior Arguments 
with the chorus acting as judge. In this verbal 
duel the patterning of linguistic form mimics the 
rhetorical techniques and verbal mannerisms of 
the Sophists, targeted directly at spoofing their 
use of obscure words and complex structures 
of argumentation. This simulated re-patterning 
of language (the formal level of language play) 
is designed to mock the meaning-making pro- 
cesses of sophistic discourse (semantic level). 
The poet utilizes both of these features for an 
antagonistic purpose: to effect conflict and com- 
petition (pragmatic level). 

Considering this multifaceted nature of lan- 
guage play, it is perhaps easier to understand 
why translators routinely praise the artistry of 
Aristophanes’ comedies, while at the same time 
voicing their concerns about the (un-)translat- 
ability of his verbal humor (see Robson 2008). 
Yet, we would be mistaken to assume that lan- 
guage play is simply a subcategory of humor, 
thus only useable for comic effect. As Jeroen 
Vandaele (z0u:180) points out, the semantic 
capacity of playful language to activate several 
meanings through identical or similar textual 
forms can be equally exploited outside the realm 
of humor, creating similar issues for the transla- 
tion of ‘serious’ literature. Notice, as an example 
from ancient Greek tragedy, the following lines 
from Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound (85-87): 
“Falsely the gods call you Prometheus, for you 
yourself need forethought to free yourself from 
this handiwork” (translation based on Smyth 
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1926). The word ‘forethought’ (in the original 
prométhéos) + puns with ‘Prometheus’ (mean- 
ing ‘Forethinker’). Yet, here the punning is not 
humorous. On the contrary, it aims to enhance 
the tragic effect of the poetic discourse, alluding 
to one of the underlying themes of the trag- 
edy (i.e. Prometheus’ thoughtful defiance vs. the 
unthinking obedience demanded by Zeus). As 
Smyth (1926) mentions in his translation notes, 
Aeschylus (unlike Aristophanes) sees nothing 
humorous in this type of wordplay — which draws 
on the ancient Greek belief that a person’s name 
holds significant indication of their nature or 
fate — and uses it repeatedly in his tragedies (see, 
for instance, similar play on the names ‘Apollo’, 
‘Clytaemnestra’, ‘Polynices’). 


2.b. Language Play in Oracular Statements 
Another genre in which language play is dis- 
tinctly ‘serious’ is ancient Greek oracular 
statements (+ Oracular Language). Prophetic 
predictions involve, by design, enigmatic word- 
ing that leaves their meaning open to differ- 
ent interpretations. Their cryptic language 
relies consistently on the skillful manipulation 
of linguistic form and meaning to achieve this 
effect, in order to shield the oracle’s reputa- 
tion against all possible outcomes. As a case in 
point, the Delphic oracle responded to Croesus, 
king of Lydia, who inquired whether his sover- 
eignty would last long, that he should only worry 
“when a mule becomes Persian king” (Hdt. 1.55; 
transl. by Waterfield 1998). Confident that this 
was impossible, Croesus believed that he would 
never be out of power and went on to attack 
Persia. Yet, the Persians won the war and his 
reign was ended. He apparently failed to discern 
in the statement a semantic play, which gen- 
erates an alternative reality (remember Cook's 
definition) to the one Croesus had presumed: 
‘mule’ (éméonos in the original) could also mean 
‘half-blood’, and Cyrus — the Persian king who 
defeated him — was of mixed descent (half Mede, 
by his mother, and half Persian, by his father), 
and therefore the ‘mule’ of the oracle. Taking 
this into consideration, the actual turn of events 
fulfilled the prophecy (just not Croesus’ interpre- 
tation of it). 

Finally, consider the famous oracular state- 
ment hexeis aphexeis ouk en polémdi thnéxeis 
(a response to someone who inquired about his 
fate in an imminent war). Depending on where 
you put the comma, this phrase can have two 
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contrasting meanings: “you will return, (you will) 
not die in war” or “you will return not, (you will) 
die in war." The ambiguity is based on a syntactic 
play: the clever placement of ouwk (‘not’) allows it 
to negate either the preceding or the following 
verb. Observe also (at the formal level) the par- 
allel verb structures héxeis — aphéxeis — thnéxeis. 
Syntactic ambiguity is supported by this paral- 
lelism, which creates a rhythmic balance and 
eases the ‘free’ movement of the negative. It is 
interesting to note that this masterfully ambigu- 
ous phrase is often used to exemplify the dexter- 
ous wording of oracular statements, and that the 
idiom héxeis aphéxeis is still used today in mod- 
em Greek to signify that someone is being inten- 
tionally unclear or trying to conceal the truth in 
wordplays. It is also noteworthy that this oracle 
is not cited by any ancient sources. [t appears in 
Latin, in some later texts, which means that (to 
the best of our knowledge) the Greek version 
must be a back translation from the Latin ibis 
redibis nunquam in bello peribis (see Merkouris 
201011). Notice, however, that language play is 
not lost in translation: both versions retain the 
syntactic ambiguity (nunquam, similarly to ouk, 
can negate either the preceding or the following 
verb) as well as the parallelism in linguistic form 
(ibis — redibis — peribis, in the Latin version). 


3. CONCLUSION 


Language play, with its intricate combination 
of formal patterning and meaning variation for 
a specific pragmatic function, can be resistant 
to translation. In practice, translators are regu- 
larly faced with difficult choices between textual 
integrity and semantic effect (i.e. stylistic vs. 
semantic equivalence), as it is not always fea- 
sible to come up with their own inventive form- 
meaning connections (as in our last example) 
so as to cope with the linguistic creativity of 
the original. For ancient Greek texts, in par- 
ticular, language play can be an integral liter- 
ary device, employed both for humorous and 
non-humorous purposes. Whether comical or 
serious, hawever, it compounds both the linguis- 
tic and the broader contextual or socio-cultural 
issues of translatability that typically impose on 
the translation of ancient texts. Still, precisely 
due to its rule-bound, multifunctional and per- 
vasive nature, language play refutes the seem- 
ingly straightforward antithesis between ‘playful’ 
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and ‘ordinary’ language or between ‘ludic’ and 
‘serious’ literary genres. While this categorical 
juxtaposition often lends itself to a strict label- 
ing of certain textual features as ‘marginal’ and 
‘untranslatable’ (in contrast to the ‘translatable’ 
features of ‘ordinary’ discourse), our approach to 
language play underlines that it might be more 
appropriate to conceptualize translatability vs. 
untranslatability not through dualistic distinc- 
tions but as a cline (Delabatista 1997:2-13). 

In similar fashion, the ability of language play 
to transcend text genres blurs the boundaries 
between literary and non-literary translation. As 
we have seen in this brief overview, the play 
features of language retain their commonalities 
across a range of textual uses. It is, then, possible 
to describe, analyze and translate all playful 
aspects of language, whether in or beyond lit- 
erature, “along continua rather than discrete cat- 
egories” (Cook 2000:93). Once we discard these 
strict dividing lines between ‘humorous’ vs. ‘seri- 
ous’ and ‘literary’ vs. ‘non-literary’ language play, 
we can acknowledge that language play is an 
operative concept not just in the translation of 
some ‘play-oriented’ texts, but in almost any 
attempt to convey the creative interplay of lin- 
guistic form, meaning and function from one 
language to another. 
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VASSILIS ARGYRIS 


Language Policies 


Language policy refers to the tacit habits and to 
the set of explicit rules and laws which, whether 
established by a government or by any other 
institution or human group, are concerned with 
the use of languages, dialects and registers in a 
community. In modem times, language policy 
generally lays down the standing of a given lan- 
guage in relation to others spoken by the same 
community, its communicative functions, its 
corpus (in particular, its grammars and diction- 
aries) and its acquisition and teaching (Cooper 
1989; Spolsky 2004). Language policy is distin- 
guished from — attitudes towards language in 
that the latter may or may not be reflected 
in language policy. Language policy refers to a 
political activity and has a broader sense than 
language planning, a term only applied tu orga- 
nized activity. 

Language policies may be explicit or tacit. In 
ancient Greece, there seems to be no example 
of explicit language policy, except for the pure 
imposition of a language or language variety by 
the ruling class upon the ruled people. What we 
find instead are laws that are enforceable by (or 
legal privileges that are awarded to) social groups 
that can be defined by their common or predom- 
inant language or dialect. The implementation 
by a government of a linguistic policy has been 
suggested in the following cases. 

The Delian League tended to impose the Attic 
dialect as their official vehicle of communication. 
An example of this is the Standards Decree (IG I3 
1453), an Athenian pséphisma (‘decree passed by 
votes’) which obliges the members of the Delian 
League to use Aitic silver coins, weights and 
measures, and to tender up no less than half of 
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their local coins for reminting as Athenian coin- 
age upon payment of a tax. At least eight (and 
probably nine) fragmentary copies of the decree 
have been found in inscriptions (+ Epigraphy) 
discovered in different cities that were members 
of the Delian League and had - Ionic, + Lesbian 
(and Asian Aeolic) or + Doric as their vernacular 
dialect. Further copies can be found in the future 
because the text gives orders to be inscribed and 
publicly exhibited in the agora of each allied 
city. All the fragments put together make up a 
composite text of about thirty lines written in 
Attic. Traditionally, the decree was dated to 449 
BCE, but nowadays there is a tendency to date 
it around 425 BCE. The spread of the decree 
throughout the member states of the Delian 
maritime league is a good example of the expan- 
sion of the Attic dialect. If the provisions of the 
decree were upheld, there must have been some 
350 copies, one for every allied city. The dialect, 
the number of copies, and the contents of the 
decree show that the Athenian citizens (démos) 
took the use of Attic on official league documents 
for granted, regardless of whether its allies spoke 
lonic, Doric or Asian Aeolic. Together with the 
use of Attic coinage, weights and measures, this 
pséphisma imposes the Attic dialect as the offi- 
cial language of the league, at least tacitly. This 
imperialist attitude was encouraged by political, 
military and economic might as well as by the 
cultural prestige of the Athenian state (Crespo 
2006). The Standards Decree is not an excep- 
tion: as expected, since they had to be delivered! 
before an Attic audience, the fragments of two 
speeches by Antiphon appealing for Lindos and 
Samothrace, against the annual quota estab- 
lished by the Athenians for the four years to 
follow, are in Attic. 

The Ptolemaic kingdom and probably other 
Hellenistic kingdoms as well, like the Lycian 
(+ Greek and Lydian) and the Carian (> Greek 
and Carian) princes already in the qth c. BCE 
(Brixhe 1993), used the Attic-lonic Koine (+ Koine, 
Origins of) as their official vehicle of commu- 
nication (Pfeiffer 2004). Greek papyri give us 
fragmentary information about Ptolemaic laws 
concerning the use of languages. Just as in mod- 
ern societies, linguistic legislation in Hellenis- 
tic Egypt refers to the language to he used in 
notarial deeds, in bookkeeping and in courts of 
justice. Probably in 146 BCE, as reported by a 
papyrus found in Memphis that had been sent 
by a Greek notary to a colleague of his, Ptolemy 
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Philometor proclaimed a decree ordering Greek 
notaries (agorandmoi) to keep a register in 
Greek (anagraphé) of the notarial instruments 
between Egyptians written by Egyptian notaries 
(monogrdphoi) in Egyptian (P. Paris = Notices et 
textes des papyrus du Musée du Louvre et de la Bib- 
liothéque Impériale, 65; UPZ 1.596). As for courts 
of justice,a decree promulgated by Ptolemy 
Euergetes I] in n8 BCE laid down that the com- 
petent tribunal in lawsuits between Greeks and 
Egyptians should depend on the language of the 
contract that was the object of controversy (The 
Tebtunis Papyri 1.5, lines 207f£). The Ptolemies 
also conferred a number of economic privileges 
to the speakers of Greek, placing them among 
other groups who were not required to pay 
the obol-tax for which all other male adults were 
liable (Clarisse & Thompson 2006:324). These 
legal provisions show that the Ptolemaic dynasty 
laid down Greek as the language of royal admin- 
istration and official communication, and car- 
ried out a language policy designed to promote 
the use of Greek as a means to attract Greeks and 
Macedonians to their country (Thompson 1992; 
1994; Crespo 2007). 

The Roman Empire does not seem to have car- 
ried out an explicit language policy designed to 
spread Latin in the conquered territories (Adams 
2003; Dubuisson 1982; Rochette 1997). However, 
it is to be noted that documents related to Roman 
citizenship (in particular, deeds of birth and tes- 
taments) only had full legal strength for Roman 
citizens if written in Latin. 

Social groups differ from governments in that 
they lack the legal capacity to design and pass a 
linguistic policy or, when the government give 
them the right to do so, the means to implement 
it and the coercive power to enforce it. They can, 
however, maintain and promote linguistic poli- 
cies that may succeed in changing a linguistic 
use (for example, avoiding sexist expressions) 
or in modifying the communicative functions of 
a language or dialect, especially when the social 
group that promotes it enjoys social prestige. 
Ancient literary movements such as — Asian- 
ism,- Atticism andthe aim at imitating the 
classic literary models to the detriment of con- 
temporary Janguage had great consequences for 
the history of Ancient Greek and its subsequent 
development (see + Attitudes to Language), 

There is at least one case of language planning 
which was not a mere literary utopian attempt 


but was actually carried out. According to 
Athenaeus (3.98 D-F), Alexarchos, brother of 
Cassander, king of Macedonia (305-297 BCE), 


founded the polis of Ouranopolis in the most 
eastern peninsula to the south of Chalcidice and 
invented an individual jargon (dialéktous idias) 
for the city. Sources only report some units of its 
lexicon as orthrabdas (‘dawnshouter’) for “cock” 
and brotokeértés (‘mortalcutter’) for “hairdresser” 
(Garcia Teijeiro 1981). 
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EMILIO CRESPO 


Laryngeal Changes 


The laryngeals were Proto-Indo-European — con- 
sonants, now denoted in academic writing by 
the letter A with subscripts (i.e., 4), A, 43). Other 
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notations can be found in older literature (note 
especially a,, ay, ag); some scholars use capital 
letters (H,, H2, Hy or E, A, O respectively), and a 
capital H is often used when the quality of the 
laryngeal is unclear or not specified. A few schol- 
ars work with additional laryngeals (e.g. hg), a 
few with less, but there is a growing consen- 
sus that three laryngeals need to be posited for 
the proto-language (Mayrhofer 1986:121-146 best 
presents the communis opinio). The exact pho- 
netic realization of these sounds is unknown - 
the name ‘laryngeal’ dates from a time when 
scholars wished to connect Indo-European to 
the Semitic languages — but the so-called laryn- 
geals were probably velar, pharyngeal, or glottal 
sounds for which an “hk” is not entirely inap- 
propriate. We can further distinguish certain 
characteristics of each: A, was apparently more 
weakly articulated than the others (perhaps like 
Eng. []); Ag was voiceless (+ Voicing) and seems 
to have been much more common than the 
other two laryngeals; f; was relatively rare (it 
is nat always possible to find clear examples for 
Greek developments of this sound), and there is 
some evidence that Ay was voiced: compare San- 
skrit pibati ‘drinks’ (= Italic “pib-e- > Sicel miBe 
and ultimately Lat. bibit) from a reduplicated 
“piph,-e/o- where the sequence *-phz- becomes 
*-b-,Consonantal outcomes of the larynge- 
als are clearly preserved only in Anatolian, e.g. 
Gk. ant/ ‘opposite’ matches Hittite fanti ‘at the 
front’ (+ Greek and Anatolian Languages), but 
this is sufficient to show that the Greek form 
must descend from *h,ant- (< *h,ent-), and not 
the “ant- found in older handbooks (the exact 
phonetics of Hittite # are unfortunately also 
unclear), 

Although the Anatolian languages provide 
some confirmation for the existence of these 
sounds, laryngeal-theory itself predates the 
decipherment and even discovery of the Hit- 
tite texts; awareness of their existence grew out 
of observations regarding the shape of roots in 
Indo-European and their developments in the 
daughter languages (especially Greek)(~ Com- 
parative Method). Thus, to take the simplest 
case, pre-laryngeal analyses of Indo-European 
recognized some roots as having a CVC structure 
(C = consonant, V = vowel), e.g. *b4er- ‘carry’ (Gk. 
pher-), others with a VC structure, e.g. *es- ‘be’ 
(Gk. es-), and still others with CY, e.g. *d*é- ‘set’ 
(Gk. thé-). Laryngeal theory, as it is now under- 
stood, assumes that these three forms above 


all show the same CeC pattern: *b“er-, *hes-, 
and *d*eh,-, respectively.In the verb for ‘be' 
the pre-vocalic laryngeal is simply lost, but in 
the verb meaning ‘set’, as the laryngeal is lost the 
vowel is lengthened to compensate for the loss 
(+ Compensatory Lengthening). That roots of 
the third type, such as *sta@- ‘stand’ (Lat. stare, 
Dor. histami) and *do- ‘give’ (Gk. didémi), also 
conform to this same CeC pattern is a further 
crucial point of laryngeal theory; such roots 
show not only compensatory lengthening, but 
also ‘coloring’ as a result of the laryngeal: the 
root “sta- is originally *steh,-, and *do- is origi- 
nally “deh3- where the second laryngeal colors 
a contiguous e to a; the third laryngeal colors a 
contiguous e to 9. Hence, we find the triple rep- 
resentation in our canonical reduplicated Greek 
mi-verbs: tithéemi < *d*i-d"eh,-mi; histémi (Dor. 
histami) < *si-steh2-mi; and didomi < *di-dehg-mi 
(-- Reduplicated Presents). Note that only short 
e was subject to coloring, e.g. Gk. aiet ‘always’ 
< *aiw-esi < *h,ey-u- in contrast to Gk. ou ‘not’ 
< *hgoy-u with the shift of meaning from 
‘(not)...ever’ > ‘never’ > ‘not’ (see Cowgill 1960; 
-- Indo-European Linguistic Background). 
Although the outcomes of the laryngeals in 
Greek are complex, most of the developments 
fall into three broad categories: loss (frequently 
with compensatory lengthening), coloring, and 
a third process: vocalization. Each of the Greek 
mi-verbs above shows a full-grade present which 
alternates with various zero-grade forms, e.g. 
thetds ‘adopted’, statds ‘set’, and dosis ‘gift’ from 
*d"h,td-, “sthgto-, and *dhgti-, where the laryn- 
geals have been vocalized in interconsonantal 
position. Greek is the only language to show 
this triple representation in zero-grade posi- 
tions; compare Latin factus (< *d"h,k-to-), status, 
and datus or the Sanskrit forms hitd- ‘placed’ 
(< “d*h,-té-) and sthita- ‘standing’ (< “sth»-td-) 
(see Lindeman 1982). Hence, a Latin -a-/Sanskrit 
-i- matching Greek é/d/é must descend from 
an interconsonantal laryngeal. In this way, the 
word for ‘father’ (Skt. pitdr-) must be recon- 
structed as *ph,tér; this reconstruction, despite 
its odd shape, is not as unlikely as it might at 
first appear: the hysterodynamic (+ Inflectional 
Classes) ablaut pattern (-téra ~ -trds) points to a 
zero-grade root, and this reconstruction suggests 
a connection to the root *pehy-(s)- ‘protect’ (Lat. 
pastor, Hitt. pafs- ‘protect, guard’). A remarkable 
consequence of laryngeal theory is that many 
instances of a and o in our reconstructions turn 
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out to be laryngeal-colored forms of e; some 
scholars (e.g. Beekes) go so far as to deny the 
existence of an independent proto-lE a, but this 
is probably too extreme. Still, laryngeal-theory 
implies that the vowel e (alternating with o) was 
much more common than the other + vowels in 
the system. 

In addition to the CeC root-shape noted above, 
a very common root-shape in Indo-European 
was CeRC where R represents the resonants r, 
i, m, or n (for roots with - and -u- see below) 
(+ Semivowels). If the final consonant is a laryn- 
geal, this shape undergoes various developments 
depending on certain factors: the + ablaut grade 
(full, zero, or o-grade), the following sound (con- 
sonant or vowel), the quality of the laryngeal 
(first, second, or third), and the placement of 
the accent. With a full-grade root and following 
vowel, the laryngeal is simply lost, e.g. *genh,-os 
‘race, family becomes Gk. génos; this is the 
usual development for a laryngeal in prevocalic 
position. If the suffix begins with a consonant, 
the interconsonantal laryngeal will vocalize as 
above: “genh,-tor- 'begetter' > Gk. genétor; but 
if the root vowel is an o-grade, the laryngeal is 
generally lost even if the following suffix begins 
with a consonant: Gk. pdrné ‘prostitute’ < “porna 
< *porhyneh, ‘bought one (fem.)’; compare also 
the optative marker, *-y(e)h,-, where the out- 
come of the sequence *-oyi,-mi > is simply Gk. 
-oimi (see Ringe 200615 for this early change; 
the loss is usually called Saussure’s Law). In 
zero-grade formations things are more com- 
plex. Assuming a root followed by a consonant 
with suffixal accent, the sequence CRHC devel- 
ops as CRéC, CRGC or CRoC depending on the 
color of the laryngeal: *gmh,-t6- ‘born’, *krh,-td- 
‘mixed’, and styh-td- ‘spread’ develop respec- 
tively into Gk. (kasi-)gnétos ‘brother’, (d-)kratos 
‘(un)diluted’ and strdtds ‘strewn’. If the accent 
has been retracted onto the root-syllable, the 
same sequence developed differently, so that, 
e.g. “gnh,-ti- ‘source’ becomes génesis. Although 
the original distribution is often obscured, these 
alternations in accent produce such pairs as 
thdnatos ~ thnétdés from the root *d"(e)nh.- ‘die’ 
or kdmatos - (d)kmétos from a root *k(e)mh,- 
‘be weary’. The long-vowel development of RHC- 
also occurs in initial position, as can be seen from 
roots with the *n-privative: Gk. néleés ‘pitiless’ < 
“n-h,lewes- (cf. éleos < *h,lew-), nénemos ‘wind- 
less’ < “ndnemos < *n-hynh,-md- (cf. dnemos < 
*hanh,m6-). When the zero-grade sequence is 


followed by a vowel, CRHV typically develops as 
CaRV, that is, with laryngeal loss without color- 
ing or lengthening, but with vocalization of the 
resonant, e.g. “g*{h,-e/o- > Gk. balein ‘throw, 
cast', *kmhy-e/o- > Gk. kamein ‘be weary’. For 
*hg, the same development probably occurs, e.g. 
Gk. hallskomai ‘be caught’ < *w{hg- although 
a number of forms appear with an o, e.g, Gk. 
molein ‘come’ perhaps from the zero-grade 
*mfhg-e/o- (cf. bloské < *mlosk- < *mlhg-ske/o-, 
so Ruijgh 1988:457), but other explanations are 
possible here (e.g. a dialectal development or 
an original o-grade). In some environments near 
resonants, laryngeals are simply lost, e.g. with 
retracted accent (in compounds or reduplicated 
formations) Gk. gignomai ‘become’ < gign-e/o- 
< *gignh,-e/o- or in the sequence -VHCR-, e.g. 
métron ‘measure’ < “metra- < “meh,tro- (these 
changes happened already in the earliest era, see 
Ringe 2006:15; Weiss 2009:113—-115). 

A few forms support an analysis of CiHC and 
CuHC becoming CyVC and CwVC, see especially 
“g*ihgwo- ‘alive’ (cf Lat. vivus) > *gydwd- (Myc. 
z0-wo-) > Gk. 206s (so Klein 1988:260). However, 
the more general view is that the sequences 
-LHC- and -uHC- simply develop into -/ and -i-, 
e.g. Gk. opipeiio ‘look after, ogle’ < *opi-hgk-e/o-, 
or mus ‘mouse’ < “muHs-. Further, it is clear that 
the sequences CHiC and CHuC first metathesized 
(+ Metathesis) into CiHC, CuHC which then 
developed directly into CiC or CuC. Thus, the 
‘drink’ root, *peh,-i- (cf. Dor. pond < *peh3-ne/o-), 
develops into Attic pind < *pine/o- < *pih3-ne/o- 
< *ph,-i-ne/o-; far the word for ‘fire’, the Hittite 
patthur indicates a preform *peh,wy, so the zero- 
grade *ph,ur- becomes *puhyr > Gk. pur. How- 
ever, in final position, there is good evidence 
for a different outcome: compare Gk. ésse ‘eyes' 
(dual) < “okie < *hzek-ih,, or the common Gk. 
ending -ia (= Skt. -1) < *-ihy, e.g. Gk. pdtnia ‘mis- 
tress’ (= Skt. pdtni 'wife’) < *pdtnih,; for -u- plus 
laryngeal, the neuter plurals such as Gk. doiira 
‘spears’ must come from final -wa < *-uhp. 

Reconstructing an initial laryngeal in certain 
other cases (roots HCe(R)C) explains two fun- 
damental aspects of Greek phonology: prothetic 
vowels (> Prothesis) and Attic reduplication 
(+ Reduplication). Prothetic vowels are initial 
vowels in Greek which are lacking in other Indo- 
European languages, e.g. Gk. astér versus Latin 
stella (Eng. star) or Gk. anér ‘man’ versus Oscan 
niir ‘man, elder’ (cf. Skt. ndr- ‘man’). Many of 
these examples can be directly traced to an 
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initial laryngeal, clearly seen in the Hittite 
word for ‘star’, Rasterza, pointing to a preform 
*hystér-, For the ‘man’ root, an initial laryngeal 
can be confidently reconstructed based on San- 
skrit sundra- ‘powerful, happy’ < *h,su-hgner- 
(the lengthened z implies a laryngeal; the Skt. 
prefix here matches Gk. eu- ‘good’). The verb 
‘be’ shows a prothetic vowel in the plural where 
*h,senti gives *ehensi (Myc. e-e-si) > Classical eisé; 
compare also the optative “h,s-yeh),-t > “ehyét > 
Gk. eéé exactly matching Archaic Latin subjunc- 
tive sied (> Classical Latin sit > sit). For “hg a 
possible case is Gk. noma ‘name’ perhaps from 
*hgnhz-m(e)n- (so Beekes 20102085) although 
the Laconian name Enumakratidas may point 
to an initial A, (implying that the initial o is sec- 
ondary). A special type of prothetic vowel occurs 
in zero-grade roots of the shape HRC(C) where 
laryngeal coloring is present despite the lack of a 
full-grade vowel, thus Gk. drktos ‘bear’ < “haytké- 
(cf. Hitt. Aartagga- ‘a beast (7)'), Gk. omphalos 
‘navel’ < *hgmb*/- (see Rix 1970; this treatment is 
now called Rix’s Law). The initial sequence *Hu- 
is less clear, but there is some evidence for vocal- 
ization resulting in prothesis here as well, e.g. 
Gk. eurtis < *h,urus ‘wide’, For *Hy-, a laryngeal 
can explain the twofold treatment of initial y- in 
Greek: zugén ‘yoke’ < *yugd- versus hdgios ‘holy’ 
< *Hyag-ye/o-. The apparently puzzling Attic 
reduplication follows directly from the changes 
outlined above, e.g. a root *h,l(ejud*-, eluthein 
‘go’, reduplicates in the perfect as *h,le-h,loud*- 
e/o- which develops directly into Gk. *eléloutha 
> eiléloutha showing vocalization of the initial 
*h, and compensatory lengthening of the redu- 
plicating vowel; compare also the perfect of Gk. 
drnimi ‘arouse’ where the reduplicated form 
“hgre-hgr- yields drore directly. Although the 
majority of laryngeal-changes are seen in vowels, 
there is evidence that the second laryngeal could 
aspirate a preceding stop (— Aspiration): e.g. the 
second-person singular perfect ending -iha must 
come from *-thge (+ Indo-European Linguistic 
Background). 
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MILES BECKWITH 


Late Antiquity Poetry 


It has recently been observed that a defining 
characteristic of the first to third centuries CE 
(the ‘Second Sophistic’ period) was a prefer- 
ence for the use of prose (— Literary Prose) over 
poetry as a medium of literary communication 
(Whitmarsh 2001:27; see further Whitmarsh 
2006). Although poetry still continued to be 
produced in a variety of genres (see esp. Bowie 
1990; Hopkinson 1994), prose seems to have 
emerged as the dominant literary form - even 
Apollo, the god of poetry himself, appears to 
have been affected: in this period, the Delphic 
oracle itself began to deliver pronouncements 
in prose. 

The triumph of prose was not, however, a 
permanent state of affairs. As Alan Cameron 
has argued, rumors about the ‘death of poetry’ 
have been much exaggerated: “By Late Antiq- 
uity poetry both Greek and Latin had made a 
remarkable come back. Indeed the resurgence 
of poetry after centuries of hibernation is one 
of the most intriguing features of the literary 
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culture of Late Antiquity” (Cameron 2004:328). 
Late Antique poets can now be seen reoccupy- 
ing ground that had been encroached upon by 
writers of prose: poetry, for example, becomes 
once again the favored medium for oracles. At 
the same time, poets begin to extend their reach 
into new territory: public inscriptions (> Epigra- 
phy) - previously written in prose — now appear 
in hexameters (+ Epic Meter) and elegiac cou- 
plets (+ Elegy, Diction of), whilst biblical prose 
narratives are recast for the first time as ‘epic’ 
poetry in the style of Homer and Virgil (+ Epic 
Diction). Further evidence of the poetic renais- 
sance can be seen in the work of the fifth/sixth 
century CE Christodorus of Coptus. Christodo- 
rus overturns the long-established tradition of 
producing prose descriptions of works of art 
(such as those written by the sophist Philo- 
stratus and his grandson of the same name) by 
writing a hexameter description of the gallery 
of statues that adorned the baths of Zeuxippus 
in Constantinople (preserved as Book 2 of the 
Greek Anthology). 

If the Second Sophistic was a time when the 
poet lost his voice (or at least found it harder 
to make himself heard), during the period of 
Late Antiquity the poet’s voice was heard again 
loud and clear, But what exactly did the poet of 
Late Antiquity have to say? In order to answer 
this question we must first come to terms with 
the modem scholarly reception of Late Antique 
poetry, which has drawn a clear line between 
‘Christian’ and ‘pagan’ (or ‘religious’ and ‘secu- 
lar’) forms of poetry. As a result of this rigid com- 
partmentalization there has tended to be very 
little dialog between these two fields of study, 
as if ‘pagan’ and ‘Christian’ poetry belong to two 
entirely different spheres. Accordingly, analy- 
sis of ‘Christian’ poetry places particular impor- 
tance on contemporary doctrinal issues within 
the texts, whilst emphasizing a clear break with 
the preceding tradition of Classical literature. 
‘Pagan’ poetry, by contrast, emphasizes a strong 
sense of continuity with the Classical tradition 
that stretches back in a direct line to Virgil and 
Homer beyond; but at the same time it tends 
to pay little attention to the place of this 
poetry within the contemporary world of Late 
Antiquity. 

The literature of the period itself invites us to 
challenge the idea that ‘pagan’ and ‘Christian’ 
texts were produced and consumed in isolation. 
The fourth-century CE Gallic Bishop Ausonius 
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shows the ability to move effortlessly between 
two different poetic traditions — now as a poet 
of the Muses, now as a poet of Christ; whilst 
the sixth-century poet Agathias from Mysia in 
Asia Minor produced a seven-volume Cycle of 
epigrams (+ Epigram, Diction of) in which tradi- 
tional Classical themes were presented alongside 
poems with explicitly Christian content (on top- 
ics such as ‘the Birth of Christ’ and ‘the Annun- 
ciation’). Yet more interesting perhaps is the 
work of Nonnus of Panopolis a fifth-century CE 
Greek poet from Roman Egypt. He is most well 
known for his Dionysiaca: an astonishing forty- 
eight book homage to Homer and the whole 
cycle of Greek literature and mythology — tracing 
the life and adventures of the hero-god Diony- 
sus in over 20,000 hexameter lines (on Nonnus' 
controlled use of meter in this most exuberant 
poem see Whitby 1994); but he is also widely 
acknowledged as the author of a Homeric-style 
paraphrase of St John's Gospel (see Vian 1976). 
The apparent contrast between these two 
works has caused difficulty for generations of 
scholars. How could the author of a ‘serious’ 
Christian poem also be responsible for an epic 
poem that bristles with themes of homosexu- 
ality, rape, voyeurism and drunken excess? In 
an attempt to find a solution to this ‘problem’ 
some critics suggested that Nonnus must have 
undergone a conversion that led him to abandon 
his Classical epic in favor of the Gospel of John. 
Others have been more open to the idea that 
both poems were written by the same poet at 
roughly the same time, but nevertheless the crit- 
ical study of Nonnus to this day tends to main- 
tain a clear division between the Nonnus of the 
Dionysiaca and the Nonnus of the Paraphrase. 
More recent work on Nonnus has begun to 
place emphasis on similarities rather than dif- 
ference between the two texts, exploring the 
texts as products of the same Late antique world 
(see Shorrock 2011). In fact, striking points of 
intersection connect Nonnus’ portrayal of Jesus 
in the Paraphrase with that of Dionysus in the 
Dionysiaca. Analysis of Nonnus’ description of 
the wine-fuelled wedding at Cana reveals obvi- 
ous parallels with the world of Dionysus. Further 
parallels can be seen in the reactions of both 
Christ and Dionysus to the death of loved ones: 
just as the Christ of the Paraphrase sheds tears 
at the news of the death of Lazarus, so Dionysus 
sheds tears at the death of his lover Ampelus. 
What is striking here is not the fact that Christ 
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and Dionysus both express grief, but the fact 
that in both cases tears are followed by resur- 
rection: after the tears of Christ Lazarus rises 
bodily from the dead; after the tears of Dionysus 
Ampelus is given new life in the form of the vine. 
In this way Dionysus and Christ begin to emerge 
not as oppositional but rather complementary 
figures — part of a complex and often provoca- 
tive exploration of the relationship between the 
Classical tradition and a newly-emerging Chris- 
tian world. 

Recognition of this dynamic relationship 
between Classical and Christian traditions is 
important to our understanding of the reju- 
venated force of poetic discourse within Late 
Antiquity. For the first time the poetry of the 
Muses had come into contact with the poetry of 
Christ and poets now found themselves at the 
forefront of a far-reaching and highly-topical 
debate about such issues as the relationship 
between the realms of the human and the divine, 
and the nature of divine inspiration - and how 
to control it. 

It is important to emphasize here that it is 
not just poets who write about Christian themes 
who should be considered as serious participants 
in the making of the world of Late Antiquity. 
Although scholars have found it particularly easy 
to write off the ‘pagan’ poetry of the age as an 
essentially superficial exercise, the mythologi- 
cal ‘epyllia’ of Triphiodorus and Colluthus, the 
often-maligned poetry of Dioscuros of Aphro- 
dito, and the cento poems (in both Greek and 
Latin) on themes such as dice and the pleasures 
of the wedding night al] have their part to play 
in the story of Late Antiquity. Both the tradi- 
tional poet of the Muses (vates) and the poet 
of Christ are actively engaged in a relationship 
with the Classical past, similarly obsessed with 
negotiating distance and difference, continuity 
and rupture, present and past. What we are 
dealing with is a wide community of writers who 
have chosen to explore their place in a changing 
world through poetry — at times their strategies 
overlap (consider the prevalent use of Classical 
meters); at other times they diverge (whether 
through strident rejections of Classical culture, 
or through similarly determined — though much 
less ‘noisy’ - invocations of the traditional figure 
of the Muse). But whether adopting a Christian 
or a Classical persona the voices that we hear are 
part of the same contemporary conversation. 
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Questions about the place of Classical culture 
within a new post-Classical world are not, of 
course, restricted to poetry. Alongside this liter- 
ary dialog we can observe similar conversations 
taking place throughout the material culture of 
the age. One might consider extant examples 
of Dionysiac tapestries buried alongside Chris- 
tian grave-goods, sarcophagi with the images of 
Dionysus and his retinue (in the shape of grape- 
pressing vats) used for Christian burials, bible- 
boxes decorated with figures of the Classical 
Muses, and temple columns reused in Christian 
churches. Although such juxtapositions have fre- 
quently been dismissed as inconsequential dec- 
orations, they are, like their literary equivalents, 
active components in an on-going dialog about 
the meaning of the new world of Christ. 

These challenging juxtapositions form a neat 
intersection with one of the most characteristic 
features of Late Antique poetry and art: the ‘jew- 
eled style’. Michael Roberts famously coined the 
term in order to characterize what he saw as a 
major feature of Late Antique poetry (cutting 
across ‘pagan’ and ‘Christian’ boundaries): an 
emphasis on display and glittering juxtaposition 
that formed a literary equivalent to the develop- 
ments in the material culture of the period, most 
notably the creation of dazzling mosaics (Rob- 
erts 1989). This emphasis on style - as opposed 
to substance — has in certain quarters reinforced 
the idea that Late Antique poetry offers noth- 
ing more than a brilliant surface, but as is now 
becoming increasingly clear, the juxtapositions 
of Late Antiquity, in both literary and material 
form, are far from superficial. 
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ROBERT SHORROCK 


Late Antiquity Prose 
1. GREEK IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


The Roman conquests and the organization of 
the annexed territories into provinces resulted 
in the formation of a large and multilingual 
empire, with a variety of situations of diglos- 
sia (>Greek and Latin), which determined 
the development of the Greek language during 
the Roman times. In the western regions of the 
empire Latin was adopted as the official lan- 
guage, while in the eastern provinces of Greece, 
Macedonia, Palestine, Syria, Egypt etc. Greek 
was maintained as the official language and the 
lingua franca (alongside Aramaic; + Greek and 
Aramaic), whereas Latin was used as the admin- 
istrative, military and legal language. Therefore, 
for the inhabitants of the eastern regions whose 
mother tongue (L1), was different from the official 
languages (L2) of the empire, Greek represented 
the “high” variety and Latin the “super-high’ 
variety in specific domains (e.g. the army; cf. 
Adams 2003:612). Conversely, the Greek elites 
had usually a limited knowledge of the Latin 
language and culture; they used the contempo- 
trary + Koine for communication and practical 
purposes, but their education was mainly based 
on Attic Greek (+ Atticism). 

Asa consequence, the direct influence of Latin 
upon Greek essentially resulted in lexical bor- 
rowings (and calques), especially pertaining to 
the military, legal, and administrative language 
(of Latin origin are, for instance, the names of 
the months, still used in Modem Greek), and 
to realia (e.g. hospition ‘house’ from Lat. hospi- 
tium, cf, Mod.Gk. spéti). Koine, initially in low- 
standard texts, also absorbed a small amount of 
morphological features of Latin origin, e.g. the 
suffixes -drios/-drion, -(as, -ton (non-diminutive), 
-Gtos. Notably, the great majority of syntactic 
changes undergone by the Greek language dur- 
ing the Roman times are the continuation of 
processes already begun during the Hellenistic 


period (e.g, III, [V, Vla, Vib of § 2), therefore not 
ascribable to the contact with Latin, although it 
has been argued that parallel structures of Latin 
may have reinforced them (e.g. ut + subj, in final 
clauses; see Horrocks 2010:128-132; + Language 
Contact). 

The “indirect” influence exerted by the 
Roman empire was of paramount importance. 
On the one hand, the Romans spread the Greek 
language among millions of non Greek speak- 
ers, favoring the development of Koine mainly 
under a (diachronic) process of simplification 
and analyticity, in continuity with the modifi- 
cations begun in the Hellenistic times. On the 
other hand, since the Romans regarded Greek as 
a prestigious language and the language of supe- 
rior education, they facilitated the conditions for 
the success of the archaizing-Atticizing tenden- 
cies that dictated the discard of the common 
language (even in its highest registers) and the 
retum to the models of classical Athens. 

The changes of Greek during the Roman 
period along the aforementioned two major 
trends of diachronic development and conser- 
vatism resulted in the three varieties of Greek 
employed in Late Antiquity prose: (a) low-reg- 
ister Koine, used in private texts (e.g. epistolog- 
raphy) and some literature (e.g. early Christian 
writings); (b) high-register Koine, used in offi- 
cial inscriptions and literature (e.g, by Plutarch); 
(c) Atticism (employed by rhetors, e.g. Ael- 
ius Aristides and Lucian), However, there is a 
mutual influence between the higher registers, 
and thus a compromise between “high-register” 
Koine and Atticism is to be observed. 


2. LATE ANTIQUITY KOINE: MAJOR 
TRENDS AND DIASTRATIC LEVELS 


The prose texts of the Roman period attest 
several non-classical features: some are proper 
to all varieties of Koine (more or less success- 
fully avoided in Atticistic prose), and others are 
characteristic of the various diastratic levels. Of 
course, low-register Koine shows the majority 
of non-classical features, ranging from lexical 
items (new formations or the outcome of seman- 
tic changes) to phonological modifications. The 
latter will not be our concern here; it is, how- 
ever, worth mentioning the loss of opposition 
of vowel-length, which had important conse- 
quences for morphology (e.g. Aésomen ‘untie (fut. 
ind. 1 pl.)’ and fusdmen ‘untie (aor. subj. 1 pl.)’ 
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were in the past formally distinguished by vowel- 
length). 

Among relevant morphological and syntactic 
features of the Roman Koine are: 


a. The loss of the > optative and its replace- 
ment by the subjunctive (e.g. in past-time 
final clauses introduced by Aina) or the 
indicative (e.g. in past-time indirect speech 
introduced by Adzti); 

b. the merging of passive and + middle forms; 

the merging of + perfect and — aorist; 

d. the substitution of the classical infinitive 
constructions with non-classical ones, such 
as 
(4a) Aina + subj. in final and consecutive 

clauses or after verbs of command and 
(4b) Adti after verbs of thinking; 

e. the preference for non-classical construc- 
tions such as the articular infinitive, and 

£ periphrases, e.g. 

(fi) ékhé ‘to have’, thélo ‘to want’, and méilé 

‘to be about to’ + inf. to express futurity 

and 

ékho + ppp with the value of active per- 

fect or 

eimi ‘to be' + ppp with the value of pas- 

sive perfect; 

g, -+ impersonal constructions, e.g. of the verb 
tunkhdno ‘happen to’ + acc. and inf. or for 
the passive, instead of the classical personal 
construction; 

h. the analogical extension of the endings of 
the regular ‘weak’ -a- aorist on the irregular 
‘strong’ -o- aorist (e.g. élaba for élabon ‘I took, 
received’; + Aorist Formation; + Analogy), 
and 

i. of the endings of the acc. sing. of the 1st 
declension on the acc. sing, of the 3rd declen- 
sion (e.g. Aheiran for kheira ‘hand (acc. sg.)'); 

j. the tendency to substitute plain cases with 
prepositional constructions (— Adpositional 
Phrase); 

k, non-classical usage of prepositions; 

l. the prevalence of the accusative over other 
cases as complements to verbs or preposi- 
tions (> Case Syncretism); as a result of the 
latter two 

m. the decline of the dative case. 


9 


(#2) 
(#3) 


Some of these features (e.g. h, i, k, 1) were at the 
beginning typical of low-register Koine, but pro- 
gressively they spread and eventually prevailed 
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in Modern Greek (> Developments in Medieval 
and Modem Greek). High-register Koine used 
in official (and also literary) prose had its dis- 
tinctive traits (e.g. fg) and, in general, was more 
conservative, e.g. with a good deal of use of 
the cases (especially the dative), a resistance to 
analogical extensions in verbal endings (espe- 
cially of (h), but high-register Koine allowed the 
extension of the ending -sav in the ard pers. plur. 
of the ‘strong’ aorist, cf. élthosan ‘they came’). 
However, it made concessions to widespread 
developments, showing a usage of prepositional 
constructions more extensively than that of clas- 
sical prose; the substitution of the optative with 
other moods; the predilection for articular infini- 
tives; the aforementioned features b, c, d, g, etc. 
Notably, high-register prose, not only literary but 
even bureaucratic, was soon influenced by the 
opposite archaizing-Atticizing tendency as well: 
e.g. an official letter of king Artaban III from the 
Hellenized Parthia (21 CE) shows the usage of 
the obsolete dual. 


3. LITERARY PROSE BETWEEN KOINE AND 
ATTICISM 


Late Antiquity literary prose comprises a variety 
of texts: technical writings, philosophy, fiction, 
religious writings, historiography, biography, 
and antiquarianism. The majority of these texts 
have been influenced by rhetoric, the genre 
par excellence of the period, and its Atticizing- 
archaizing style, whose main features were the 
imitation of Attic lexicon, phonology and mor- 
pho-syntax (classical usage of the optative, dual, 
and cases, especially the dative, etc.). There are 
various reasons for the prevalence of Atticism 
and rhetoric: Greek elites, who were taught the 
classical literature and language at the gymnasia, 
regarded Koine (which was used for practical 
purposes) as inadequate for literary composi- 
tions, even in its higher registers; moreover, they 
sought refuge in an ideal past in which Greece 
embodied both cultural prestige and political 
power. Finally, in the higher bureaucracy of 
the Roman empire there was a great demand 
for individuals trained in rhetoric who would 
compose eulogies for the emperors, official acts 
and letters (cf. the role of secretary ab epistu- 
lis Graecis). The Atticist movement grew ever 
more rigid in the 2nd and 3rd c. CE, culminating 
in the “Second Sophistic’, whose main figures 
are Aelius Aristides (ca. 17-181 CE), Herodes 
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Atticus (101-177 CE), Philostratus (3rd c. CE). 
All these writers employed a strict Atticist lan- 
guage, while a more agile and realistic Atticist 
style was practised by the rhetor Lucian of 
Samosata (ca. 120-190 CE). Already Plutarch 
(ca. 45-120 CE), whose production in a high- 
register Koine style reflects interests in historiog- 
raphy, biography (cf. his Parallel Lives of Greek 
and Roman figures), religion and ethics (cf. his 
Morailia) criticized the rigidity of strict Atticism. 
In this scenario, it is not surprising that Atticism 
was not only a matter of style, but also of liter- 
ary form: the Platonic dialogues were the model 
for philosophical writers (cf. Lucian and Philo- 
stratus); Herodotus (cf. Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus’ Roman Antiquities and Pausanias' Guide to 
Greece, published ca. 8 and 180 CE, respectively), 
Thucydides (cf Herodianus’ eight books of the 
history of the years 180-238 CE), Ephorus and, 
in the case of Arrian (ca. 86-160 CE), Xenophon 
were the models for historiography. As far as 
the style of this genre is concerned, historio- 
graphical writings range from the high-register 
Koine of Plutarch, to the blend of Atticism and 
high-register Koine of Appian (ca. go-160 CE), to 
the Atticism of Josephus (ca. 37-100 CE) and of 
Pausanias (with archaizing features and Herodo- 
tean imitations), to the refined but not pedantic 
Atticism of Arrian and the elegant compromise 
of high-register Koine and Atticism, with the 
latter prevailing, of Dio Cassius (ca. 164-235 CE), 
namely a not so rigid Atticism which allowed 
selected non-classical constructions proper to 
high-register Koine. 

Not only "serious" literature but also fiction, 
apart from the more popular Koine of the Life of 
Aesop (acc. kheiran; consecutive clauses intro- 
duced by Aina; final clauses introduced by hés/ 
hoste etc.), was written in an elevated language: 
Chariton’s novel Chaireas and Calliroe was writ- 
ten in high-register Koine, while other novels 
were more influenced by Atticism, especially 
Heliodorus’ Aethiopica (usage of optative and 
“classical” vocabulary), evidently to appeal to the 
taste of their educated audience. Basically, only 
certain texts could reject the archaizing tenden- 
cies, e.g. philosophical writings which required a 
lively language, such as the “discourses” of Epic- 
tetus (ca. 60-140 CE), or scientific texts which 
were written in a middle-register Koine for rea- 
sons of clarity and of an appropriate lexicon 
(new formations in -ma, -sis), as theorized by the 
physician Galen (129-199 CE). 
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The modification undergone by the style of 
Christian writings (+ Christian Greek) sheds 
light on the influence of Atticism on the lan- 
guage and the literary production of the period: 
early Christian writings such as The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, The Shepherd of Hermas 
and New Testament Apocrypha were written in a 
simple Koine, similar to that of the + Septuagint, 
the + New Testament and the language of the 
unprivileged masses they aimed to reach. How- 
ever, this situation was destined to change. In the 
Roman empire the Atticizing-archaizing style 
was connected with social prestige and power: 
Christian elites realized that if they wanted to 
reach the political elites, they had to employ 
the linguistic style which was regarded as pres- 
tigious by the upper-classes. As a consequence, 
Christian authors started to compose in a blend 
of Atticism and high-register Koine detached 
from the simple Koine of the Sacred Texts, which 
was used only for minor writings (biographies 
of Saints, martyrdoms, chronicles). The process 
began with the apologists Clement of Alexandria 
(ca, 150-215 CE) and Origen (184-254 CE) and 
culminated, after the adoption of Christianity as 
the official cult by Constantine | in 313 CE, with 
the Great Church Fathers of the 4th c. CE Basil of 
Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa 
and John Chrysostom. The adoption of Atticistic 
Greek by the Christian fathers strengthened the 
dichotomy between the high-register/Atticistic 
language and the low-standard Koine, a fact 
that had many consequences for the subsequent 
evolution of Greek in the following centuries, 
eventually resulting in the dichotomy between 
katharévousa and demotiké in Modern Greek. 
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SARA KACZKO 


Latin Loanwords in Greek 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Latin loanwords in Greek are, broadly speaking, 
forms which were borrowed from (classical and 
vulgar) Latin into (post-classical) Greek in the 
last three centuries BCE and the first four-five 
centuries CE, It seems likely that some Latin 
loan elements had entered the Greek dialects 
spoken in Southern Italy and Sicily even before 
the southward expansion of Rome into Magna 
Graecia in the 3rd c. BCE. However, the mas- 
sive import of Latin material into Greek was 
clearly the result of the gradual Roman expan- 
sion into the eastern Mediterranean and the 
conquest of the Hellen(ist)ic world in the sub- 
sequent two centuries BCE, which led to the 
creation of the imperium Romanum (see also 
+ Greek and Latin). A real influx of Latin words, 
from everyday vocabulary items like Lat. pal- 
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lium > Gk. pdillion ‘cloak’ to specialized technical 
terms (administrative, legal/judicial, financial) 
such as Lat, fiscus > Gk. phiskos ‘public treasury’, 
entered Greek as the evidence from contempo- 
rary and later Greek texts demonstrates; many 
of those first loans had no real Greek equivalents 
(‘predictable’ loans), e.g. Lat. legio > Gk. legeon| 
legion ‘legion’; but later, we come across Latin 
loanwords with unambiguous Greek equivalents 
(‘non-predictable’ loans), e.g. uestis > bésta/-é 
‘dress, clothes’ (cf. Adams and Swain 2002:17—-18; 
Dickey 2003:257; Rochette 2010:292). In writ- 
ten speech, Latin terms were first used to a 
considerable extent in inscriptions (including 
bilingual ones; see + Greek/Latin Bilingualism) 
and documentary papyri (and ostraca); the lat- 
ter, particularly in the form of private letters 
and other everyday documents, reflect more 
closely the use of Latinisms in contemporary 
Greek. In literature, Polybius (2nd c. BCE), who 
lived in Rome for many years, was probably the 
first major Greek author to make use of Latin 
terms in his historical work: e.g. praiphektos 
(Lat. praefectus) ‘overseer, officer’ (cf. Dubuis- 
son 198518ff.). But in general, literary authors, 
especially those adhering to + Atticism, avoided 
the use of Latinisms and normally opted for loan 
translations (+ Calques). Later on, the phenom- 
enon abated and so Latinisms are noticeable 
in Byzantine authors, especially non-Atticizing 
ones. 


2. LATIN LOANS DEFINED 


Prior to any attempt to estimate the approxi- 
mate number of the Latin loanwords in Greek, 
discuss their usage within Greek or venture any 
sort of linguistic analysis, one ought to define 
precisely what the term ‘Latin loanword’ means. 
In a strict sense, ‘Latin’ in this particular context 
refers to forms that (must) actually occur in 
Latin as such too (grammatical adaptation to 
Greek excluded), e.g. Lat. scriba > Gk. skribas 
‘scribe, secretary’. On the other hand, it may be 
better to speak of ‘Latinate’ forms when certain 
words that normally occur in Greek texts are 
built on Latin material, i.e., Latin stems, but also 
have features, including other stems and/or suf- 
fixes, that are clearly Greek, e.g, Lat. castellum 
‘camp, fortress’ > Gk. kastell-ifés ‘camp soldier’, 
Obviously such ‘hybrid’ forms, derivatives and/ 
or compounds, may at times be attested in Latin 
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texts as well, in which case one has to think of 
several parameters (e.g. relative Latin vs. Greek 
documentation chronology, semantics, etc.) 
betore adopting the term ‘Latin’ or 'Latinate’: 
for instance, forms with both Latin and Greek 
elements like camelarius, dromedarius (from 
kamélos, dromds (> dromeda) + -arius) ‘came! 
rider’ are probably first attested in Latin, so 
these forms could be considered ‘Latin’; by con- 
trast, the equally ‘hybrid’ derivative mekhandrios 
(from mekhan-é + -arius) ‘engineer’ is probably 
a Greek coinage as such (but cf. Lat. machinar- 
ius). Sometimes, however, it is simply difficult 
to decide, e.g, Christ-ianus (but probably first in 
Latin speech). The term ‘Latinate’ is also suitable 
for material that entered Greek through some 
later form of Latin, i.e., Balkan/medieval Latin, 
early Romance, etc. An alternative cover term 
for both ‘Latin’ and ‘Latinate’ (in antiquity) could 
be the word ‘Latinism’, 

On the other hand, the term ‘loanword’ in this 
context is primarily meant to refer to (external) 
lexical items that were introduced directly from 
Latin to Greek and were normally adapted to the 
Greek morpho(phono)logical rules, e.g. Martius 
> Martios ‘March’, magister > mag(stor/mdgistros 
(later) ‘teacher, officer, master’; Graeco-Latin 
hybrid compounds (leanblends) such as ono- 
madngon (cf. Lat. mango) ‘donkey-seller’ may also 
be included here. In addition, there are many 
loan translations (calques) of Latin words such as 
centurio > hekatontarkhés | hekaténtarkhos (but 
cf. kenturion too) ‘centurion’ and semantic loans 
like senatus > stinklétos ‘senate’ (a substantivized 
fem. adj., originally meaning ‘summoned’ and 
modifying ekklésfa ‘assembly’ or boulé ‘council’), 
which are particularly common in official docu- 
ments (esp. epigraphic) from the Eastern prov- 
inces of the Roman Empire, but also abound in 
Greek literary texts, particularly Atticizing ones, 
of the first centuries CE. Interestingly enough, 
some Latin terms, especially administrative ones, 
could be rendered in a triple manner into Greek: 
e.g. Latin quaestor: (i) k(o)uadstor (per transcrip- 
tionem, loanword); (ii) zététés (< 2étéd, -6 ‘to seek 
(for), inquire’) (per translationem, calque); (iii) 
tamias (per comparationem, semantic loan) (cf. 
Rochette 2010:291), Note also some loan transla- 
tions of entire phrases/expressions, e.g. operam 
dare > ergasian doiinai ‘to give attention to’ 
(Adams 2003:468-472; Coleman 2007:796). 


3. LATIN LOANS 


We obviously cannot know the precise number 
of all the Latinisms (lexemes) that were bor- 
rowed into Greek. In fact, it is difficult even to 
estimate the exact number of all the Latin loan- 
words that are attested in the various Greek writ- 
ten sources (literary texts, inscriptions, papyri, 
ostraca, etc.), partly due to the lack of reliable 
comprehensive accounts and partly because 
of the addition of new material. Undoubtedly, 
the number of the attested borrowed Latinisms 
into Greek in the course of time must have mun 
into thousands. Estimations vary significantly: 
Hofmann (1989) lists ca. 1730 loanwords (head- 
words, i.e., derivatives and (hybrid) compounds 
of the Latin base forms in question are normally 
not counted separately) up to the end of the 
6th c. CE; but in fact, there are many more, 
even in terms of headwords. Viscidi (1944:58) 
estimated the Latinisms found in (post-classical 
and medieval) Greek literature at ca. 2900, very 
close to Diethart’s (200826) number of ca. 2700 
(at least). In the papyri alone there must be over 
1000 Latin(ate) lexemes (cf. Daris 1991; Cervenka- 
Ehrenstrasser and Diethart 1996-2000). Meyer 
(1895) estimated that ca. 300 ancient Latinisms 
(in contrast to medieval/Romance ones) must 
have survived in modem Greek (but the number 
is closer to 200 perhaps, given some dubious 
forms). Dickey (2012) provides an expert assess- 
ment of those (but also some other) numerical 
estimations. 

The vast majority of Latin loanwords are 
nominal! forms, i.e., substantives and to a lesser 
extent adjectives, Loan verbal forms from Latin 
are extremely few (ca. 350 according to Diethart 
2008216) because firstly, verbal loans are always 
fewer than nominal loans and secondly, because 
the + verbal systems of the two languages are 
very different (Greek normally employs two or 
even three different stems), e.g. perdo > pérdo 
‘to lose’; in most cases Greek used some native 
suffix (e.g, -e0, -drd, -iz0) to facilitate the adjust- 
ment, e.g. defendo > defend-eito ‘to defend’ (cf. 
Browning 1983:40-41; Diethart 2008). On the 
other hand, these suffixes were also used for 
the coining of new Latinate + denominal verbs 
within Greek, e.g. praepositus > praipasit-eud ‘to 
be/act as a p.’. 
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3.a. Typology of Latin Loans 

A conventional typological classification of the 
nominal Latin(ate) forms in Greek could be as 
tallows (ct. also Filos 2010:226-—227): 


3.a.1. ‘Latin’ forms: Latin words that were 
imported from the donor language and were 
used as regular Greek forms— possibly with 
some form of morpho(phono)logical adaptation. 
These include: (i) simple Latin words: e.g. moddios 
(Lat. modius) ‘(measure)’; (ii) Latin compounds: 
e.g, praipositos (Lat. prae-positus) ‘(officer title)’; 
(iii) Latin derivatives: e.g. primdrios (Lat. prim- 
arius) ‘(title)’. 

3.a.ii. ‘Latinate’ (or ‘Latin-Greek’) forms: Latin 
material that was imported into Greek, but which 
produced new (Graeco-Latin) forms through 
the addition of Greek morphemes (additional 
stems and/or derivational suffixes): (i) Deriva- 
tives: e.g. saphan-ités ‘soap-maker’ (Lat. sapo); 
(ii) Compounds (Latin + Greek, Greek + Latin 
or even Latin + Latin, exclusively attested in 
Greek as such): e.g. oueld-thuron ‘door-curtain’ 
(Lat. uelum + Gk. thiira), kheiro-mdppion ‘hand- 
towel’ (Gk. kheir + Lat. mappa), komito-triboiinos 
‘(title of a Roman officer)’ (Lat. comes + tribu- 
nus); (iii) Univerbations, i.e., a syntagma of two 
words retaining their endings, if inflecting, and 
combined under a single accent; here, it is usu- 
ally the joining-together of a preposition/adverb 
+ noun: e.g. abdktis/abdktes ‘registrar, secretary’ 
(Lat. ab actis ‘(lit.) from the acta’); bisélektos 
‘twice-selected, i.e., exceptional (soldier)’ (Lat. 
bis electus); etc. It is remarkable that in all these 
‘Latinate’ forms, especially in the compounds, 
Greek word-formation features clearly prevail 
(compound typology, morpheme boundar- 
ies (linking vowel -o-), compositional suffixes; 
~+- Compounding/Derivation/Construction Mor- 
phology). 


3.b. Adaptation of Latin Louns 
‘he adaptation of the (nominal) Latin loanwords 
to Greek encountered relatively few problems: 


3.b.i. In terms of phonology, a major problem 
could have been the placement of the accent 
(+ Accentuation); but Latin loanwords normally 
followed the rules of Greek, e.g. Lat. centtirio > 
Gk. kenturion ‘centurion’. Discrepancies in the 
respective phonemic inventories (e.g. Latin <v> 
(/w/), <f> (/f/); Greek <u> (/y/), <ph>; etc.) may 
have also posed some problems; the fact that 
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both languages had already undergone/were 
undergoing significant phonological changes 
during this period (e.g, loss of vowel quantity 
(+ Length), + monophthongization of diph- 
thongs, iotacism, fricativization of plosives in 
Greek; monophthongization of <ae>, <oe>, 
changes in the quality of semi-consonantal <u> 
in (vulgar) Latin; etc.) may have further compli- 
cated the situation, e.g. weteranus > ouetrands 
but later also beterdnos ‘veteran (soldier). 

3.b.ii. On the other hand, the inflectional 
adaptation process (-+ Inflectional Classes) faced 
relatively few problems, primarily because of the 
numerous correspondences between the Greek 
and the Latin inflectional types (note e.g. the 
presence of a-stem and o-stem nouns in both 
languages), e.g. modius > médios; note also that 
the (earlier) borrowing of Greek nouns into Latin 
must have already led to the establishment of a 
‘paradigmatic conversion mechanism’, In cases of 
paradigmatic discrepancies (e.g. Latin athematic 
neuters in -e, -a4 -ar), Greek often overcame 
the problem by employing the ‘over-productive’ 
neuter suffix -ion, e.g. bra(c)chiale > brakhidlion 
‘bracelet, wrist-band’. There are also particular 
forms which for one reason or another may have 
undergone some change of gender, declension 
or both, e.g. patronus > patron ‘patron, pro- 
tector, magistratus > magistrotes (fem.) ‘mag- 
istracy’ and magistratos (masc.) ‘magistrate’ (cf. 
Filos 2009:117-251). 

3.b.iii, As mentioned above, the borrowing 
of Latin elements into Greek went beyond the 
mere incorporation of lexical items (and their 
renewed productivity within Greek) with the 
help of Greek stems and/or suffixes; it included 
a number of Latin grammatical (morphologi- 
cal) features, i.e., suffixes (basically masculine 
and neuter), which became productive within 
Greek — contrast this to the rather limited pro- 
ductivity of Greek suffixes within Latin despite 
the large number of Greek nominal loans in 
Latin: -drios (<-arius), -Gtos (< -dtus), -ésios 
(< -ensis), -iands (< -ianus), -tién (< -tid), -oura 
(< -ura), etc. (Palmer 1945; Cavenaile 1952; Cole- 
man 2007:796—-797). Many of these suffixes, 
particularly -drios, were combined with Greek 
nominal stems to coin several masculine + agent 
nouns (zomina agentis), usually low-status pro- 
fessional names like akhur-drios ‘collector of 
chaff’ (Greek native suffixes, e.g. -tés were nor- 
mally used for the coining of deverbative agent 
nouns), 
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3.b.iv. Some imported Latin suffixes display 
remarkable similarity to pre-existing Greek ones, 
which were thus ‘revived’ (e.g. Gk. -tor/-tor ~ Lat. 
-tor: e.g. dator ‘giver’ vs. lector ‘reader’; cf. also Gk. 
-inos ~ Lat. -inus, Gk. -ikdés ~ Lat. -icus, Gk. -ands 
~ Lat. -@nus, etc.), In general, it is rather natural 
to find in Greek (esp. in documentary papyri) a 
form consisting of a Greek stem + Latin sufhx 
(e.g. mekhandrios from mékhan-é + -arius) next 
to a form of the type Latin(ate) loan stem + Greek 
suffix (e.g. kastellités from castellum + -ités ‘camp 
soldier’). Obviously such forms could well have 
been coined within Latin first, as mentioned 
above in the case of Lat. dromedarius vs. Gk. 
dromeddrios ‘camel-driver'. Sometimes, we may 
even find composite Graeco-Latin suffixes, an 
epitome of Graeco-Latin morphological fusion, 
e.g. besti-ar-ités ‘clothes-bearer, etc.’ (from uestt- 
arius + -(()tés); but conversely, note also meth(e) 
l-it-drios ‘butcher(?)' (cf. Palmer 1945:6-8; Cave- 
naile 1952:199-202). 
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PANAGIOTIS FILOS 


Law of Limitation 


The ‘Law of Limitation’ refers to a phonolagi- 
cal process that limits how far from the end of 
a word an accent may be located: if the word- 
final syllable is light (+ Syllable Weight), the 
accent may be located as far from the end of 
the word as the antepenuli, eg. Aeurémata 
‘discoveries (nom./acc. n. pl.)’, ebouleue ‘(s)he 
was deliberating (impf. 3 sg.)’; if the word-final 
syllable is heavy, the accent may be located as 
far from word-end as the penult, e.g. heur€ématon 
‘discoveries (gen. n. pl.)’, boulewod ‘| am delib- 
erating (pres. 1 sg.)’ (Gottling 1835:21-28; Ste- 
riade 1988:273-275). For the Law of Limitation, 
a single word-final consonant does not affect 
weight. Final syllables ending in a short vowel 
(-V#) and those ending in a short vowel followed 
by a single consonant (-VC#) both count as light, 
e.g. basileia ‘queen (nom. sg.)’, basileian ‘queen 
(acc.)'. All other syllable rhymes count as heavy, 
e.g. -VCC# in astitrips ‘always living in the city’. 
Word-final diphthongs pose a slight complica- 
tion, As for the +Sotera Rule, word-final -o¢ 
and -ai are treated as light rhymes in -VC#, 
e.g. phildsophoi ‘philosophers’ like phildsophos 
‘philosopher’, basileiai ‘queens (nom. pl.’ like 
basileian, with the exception of 3 sg. opt. act. 
-oi and -ai, which are treated together with all 
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other word-final long vowels and diphthongs 
as heavy -VV# rhymes, e.g. paideuoi, paidetsai 
like paideuo ‘I am educating’. Note that the -o/ of 
locatival adverbs such as o/koi ‘at home’ are also 
treated as -VV# rhymes, but the evidence comes 
from the non-application of the Sotera Rule, not 
the Law of Limitation. 

A small class of exceptions to the Law of 
Limitation arose in Attic and lonic when speak- 
ers retained the proparoxytone > accentuation 
of words in which quantitative + metathesis 
produced a heavy final syllable. These include 
genitives of i- and u-stems, e.g. poléos (Homer) 
> pdleds ‘(of the) city’, *dstéus > dsteds ‘(of the) 
town’, some nouns and adjectives belonging 
to the ‘+ Attic Declension’, e.g. *hiléos > hileds 
‘propitious’, and +lonic first declension gen. 
sg, forms of the type "Atreidéo > Atreided ‘son 
of Atreus’; taken at face value, paléos shows that 
the Law of Limitation was already active before 
the last compositional phase of the Homeric 
epics (Wackernagel 1893:31-33). 

The Law of Limitation essentially determines 
the domain of the word within which an accent 
is phonologically licit Where the accent is 
located within that domain depends primar- 
ily on morphological and lexical factors. Words 
whose accent always falls at the left edge of that 
domain, such as those cited above, are referred 
to as exhibiting ‘recessive’ accent. These include 
entire classes of words, e.g. virtually ail finite 
verbs, athematic neuter nouns, feminine verbal 
nouns in -sis (e.g. mimésis ‘imitation’; + Action 
Nouns), left-headed verbal/prepositional gov- 
erning compounds (e.g. philokdlax ‘fond of flat- 
terers’; + Compound Nouns), etc. While it is 
possible that the accentable domain is inde- 
pendent of other rhythmic phonological struc- 
ture (Devine & Stephens 1994:154), it is more 
likely (aligned with) a phonological constitu- 
ent reflected elsewhere in the grammar (+ Pros- 
ody). A number of suggestions have been made 
(cf. Probert zoo with refs.), including equat- 
ing the span between the accent (‘) and word- 
end (#), which consists of two light syllables 
(LL, e.g. Aeurémata), a heavy syllable (H, e.g. 
heurémadton), or a heavy-light sequence (HL#, 
e.g. heuréma) —- in other words, 'LL# or ‘H(L)# - 
with a quantity-insensitive trochaic foot (Sauzet 
1989) or a quantity-sensitive one (Golston 1990). 
This prosodic-phonalogical constituent may also 
be reflected in word formation (Gunkel 2011) 
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and meter (Golston & Riad 2000; 2005; Gunkel 
2010:43-75). 

The Law of Limitation either arose in Proto- 
Greek (> Proto-Greek and Common Greek) or 
spread across all of the dialects for which we 
have accentual evidence (Probert 2006:72-74). 
Until that point, the phonologically accentable 
domain consisted of the entire word, as in Vedic. 
The Law of Limitation is thus a distinctive fea- 
ture of Greek. From a phonological point of 
view, the change took place when speakers regu- 
larized the post-accentual fall in pitch by align- 
ing it with word-end (Garrett 2006:141), or with a 
constituent such as a foot that was itself aligned 
with word end. The regular falling pitch at word- 
end may have facilitated the merger of word- 
final *m and “n > n and the loss of word-final 
stops, e.g. acc. sg. *-om > *on, 3pl. *-ont > -on 
(Garrett 2006:141). It has recently been argued 
that the change was itself facilitated by the fact 
that the location of the accent in a high propor- 
tion of early Greek words (by type and token) 
already obeyed the Law of Limitation before it 
arose (Probert 2012). 
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DIETER GUNKEL 


Legal Terminology 


Unlike Rome, Ancient Greece did not produce 
jurists, so the nature of its legal documents is 
more akin to commentaries than casebooks. 
Classical Athenian law is the best documented, 
while information on the laws of other city- 
states is scarce and is often preserved only in 
Athenian texts. Most of our knowledge of Athe- 
nian legal terms and procedures comes from the 
works of the great Athenian orators of the qth 
and 5th centuries BCE, collectively known as the 
‘Canon of Ten’: Aeschines, Andocides, Antiphon, 
Demosthenes, Dinarchus, Hyperides, Isaeus, Iso- 
crates, Lycurgus, and Lysias. 

Ancient Greek legal terms themselves are 
often not specifically coined to describe a par- 
ticular process, person, or legal body, but are 
often, rather, more general terms that are given 
a specific meaning in a legal context. Indeed, the 
word for ‘law’ itself, ndmos, is also the word for 
‘custom’ and this creates a degree of ambiguity, 
even within legal texts. There are many exam- 
ples of such ambiguity in Athenian legal termi- 
nology, however, which is no doubt due in part 
to the lack of a juridical tradition, mentioned 
above. For example, ekkleés/a (‘assembly’; a col- 
lective noun of those who were ekk/étoi, ‘selected 
to judge’ < verb ekkaléé, ‘call out’) in the context 
of the Athenian legal system came to refer to the 
assembly held on the Pnyx, at which all citizens 
could comment and vote upon proposals. The 
term boulé, which literally means ‘will’, ‘design’, 
or ‘counsel’ (cf. verb botilomai, ‘wish, be willing’) 
came to refer to the council of citizens, which 
(after the reforms of Cleisthenes in 508/7) pre- 
pared the agenda for the ekklésfa and, among 
other administrative duties, decided whether 
indictments brought against public officials (cf. 
the concept of impeachment in American pali- 
tics) would be heard by the ekklésia or another 
body called the dikastérion. So too, hai héndeka, 
or ‘The Eleven’, came to refer to the committee 
in charge of Athens’ state prison and which over- 
saw all executions. 
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There were also terms borrowed from other 
sources or that described a social relationship 
that took on a legal dimension as the Athe- 
nian legal system developed. An example is the 
kinship term kdrios, or ‘lord, master’ (‘sover- 
eign’ in certain contexts), which was adopted 
into Athenian legal language to denote a wom- 
an's legal representative. In Athens, women 
were legally minors and so could not represent 
themselves in court, awn property in their own 
names, or participate in an official transaction. 
Thus, a male kirios (often rendered as ‘guard- 
ian’ in this context) would oversee these affairs 
for her, A married woman would have her hus- 
band act as Aurios, while an unmarried woman 
would have either her father or, if he had died, 
a paternal uncle as her Aurios. Such situations 
were the norm, although there are recorded 
instances of an adult son acting as his mother’s 
kurios. 

Just as the names for different bodies or indi- 
viduals often existed prior to the legal entities 
they came to name, the terms for the different 
kinds of legal actions one could take took their 
names from the processes themselves. Let us 
begin with dké, a term with many meanings 
derived from the verb deiknumi (‘show, bring to 
light’). Generally, it is rendered as ‘right’, ‘good 
order’, ‘justice’, or ‘judgment’. If used specifically 
as a legal term, it can refer to the process by 
which a settlement is reached: thus 'trial', ‘the 
case a person pleads (i-e., at trial)’, and ‘law- 
suit’. It also may refer to a specific kind of law- 
suit, that is, a ‘private suit’ or one that could only 
be brought by the injured person or that person's 
immediate representative. 

There were many different kinds of dikai or 
private suits, depending upon the nature of the 
legal action required by the circumstance. For 
example, the diké émmenos, or ‘monthly suit’ 
(really, ‘month-long suit’), could be used to nego- 
tiate most financial cases by the second half 
of the fourth century BCE. It was thought that 
the term émmeénos (‘month-long’) referred to the 
maximum length of time allowed in the prosecu- 
tion of the case, but some scholars have recently 
suggested that the term émmeénos refers instead 
to the fact that there was an opportunity to file 
a case of this type every month. A suit involving 
a merchant who imported goods is called an 
emporike diké, where emporike refers specifically 
to one who imports goods. 
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The legal term graphé (literally ‘a writing’) may 
either refer to a charge brought against someone 
by an individual who was not directly wronged 
or representing someone who had been (i.e., a 
‘public suit’ as opposed to the d/ke, or ‘private 
suit’, discussed above) or the process by which a 
citizen in good standing (ho bouldmenos, lit. ‘the 
one willing’) could bring a charge against some- 
one. As the charges themselves were required to 
be written (NB: after the 4th century BCE other 
processes required formal written charges as 
well and the process could therefore only begin 
after written charges had been submitted), the 
term graphé no doubt seemed logical (cf. the 
English term ‘writ’). 

There were also terms that are generally linked 
to matters of law or Judgment that become 
terms for specific roles in Athens: dikastés, or 
judge’, being one. This comes to mean ‘juror’ jn 
fifth century Athens; thus the term dikastérion, 
meaning ‘courthouse’, 

The term atiméa is an interesting case, as it 
is a Homeric term that translates to ‘dishonor’ 
or ‘disgrace’ in a general sense (< a-, ‘lack of’ + 
timé, ‘honor’). Gradually, though, it appears to 
have taken on a more specific sense, [n archaic 
Athens, it described someone who, being guilty 
of a serious crime, had been deprived of all 
rights, that is, an outlaw. A citizen could kill an 
outlaw, or dfimos, and suffer no penalties nor 
incur blood-guilt. In Classical Athens, it became 
a legal term and the definition was specified fur- 
ther. Atimia was no longer an absolute state — it 
was rather a punishment imposed upon a citizen 
resulting in partial or total loss of the right to 
participate in the public life of the city, which 
often meant being barred from bringing cases to 
court and/or attending religious festivals, Such a 
person, however, still maintained his right to life 
and property. To kill an Athenian a@timos was to 
commit murder but he might nevertheless face 
difficulty defending his property having lost the 
ability to bring public and private suits. 

Apagégé (lit. ‘leading away’ from apé + dgé) is 
attested in the literal sense, ‘to drag troops away’ 
(Xen. An. 7.6.5) or ‘to demand tribute’ (Hdt. 1.6.27, 
2.182), but is perhaps most commonly an Athe- 
nian law term, referring to the act of summary 
arrest (or citizen’s arrest) of a person caught 
committing a crime, a thief, for example. This 
person was then brought before the appropriate 
magistrates, typically The Eleven (cf. Antiph. 5.9; 
And. 1.88; Lys. 13.85f, Dem. 24.13; Hyp. Hzx. 16). 
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If the accused admitted his guilt, he was sum- 
marily executed; if he claimed to be innocent of 
the charge, he was then put on trial. This term, 
as with the others we have surveyed, may refer 
to the process or the act, thus it is also the name 
given to a written accusation put before a group 
of magistrates like The Eleven (cf. Lys. 13.86). 

Endeixis describes a process whereby an indi- 
vidual was denounced to a public official, after 
which the said official had the option to arrest 
the accused. This process could also be used 
against those who were accused of exercising 
rights to which they had no claim (cf. And. On 
the Mysteries). A related process, ephégesis, was 
specifically employed against those who har- 
bored criminals or misused public property. The 
plaintiff would lead the appropriate magistrates 
to the accused and the accused would then 
be arrested. This term is particular to this pro- 
cess, having no alternate or more general mean- 
ings. Another type of personal denunciation is 
eisangelia, which refers to a process similar to 
impeachment in modern American politics, that 
is, when a person who held political office could 
be brought up on charges of misconduct. The 
most serious type of eisangelia would be initi- 
ated by a denunciation to either the ekk/és/a or 
boulé. These bodies would then decide whether 
to try the case themselves or to refer it to another 
jury. The term itself, although it is attested in a 
general sense as ‘news or information’ (its literal 
meaning) in Polybius, most commonly appears 
as a specific Athenian legal term. 

One could also direct such processes against 
goods rather than persons, such as in apographé 
(‘register’, ‘list’), in which a plaintiff presented 
magistrates with a list of goods the person alleged 
were being withheld (i.e., goods that had been 
imported on which the appropriate duties had 
not been paid). The term itself seems to have 
been primarily used in this specific legal sense, 
although it can also refer to other types of official 
lists, such as the list of persons who are liable 
to be taxed, A related process, which is not as 
well attested, was called pAdsis (‘denunciation’; 
lit. ‘a showing forth’ < phaind, 'to make clear or 
present’), which seems to have been directed 
against the person withholding property, rather 
than against the property itself. The term seems 
to have referred primarily to the process itself, 
which is satirized in Aristophanes’ Acharnians, 

A term that, in contrast to most of those dis- 
cussed thus far, seems to possess only a specific 
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legal meaning is diadikasia. This term names a 
suit between two or more parties when either 
an obligation (i.e., to perform a public function) 
or a right (i.e., to claim an inheritance) was dis- 
puted. This process was unique: there was no 
plaintiff or defendant. Instead, all parties met on 
equal terms. 

A legal term with an uncertain translation is 
aidesis. While it is clearly related to aidéomai, 
‘feel shame, awe, or respect’, it would seem to 
mean ‘respect of another's misfortune’, i.e., ‘to 
be reconciled’. In practice, the process is not 
exactly akin to ‘reconciliation’ nor to the LSJ 
translation of ‘forgiveness’. Afdesis refers to the 
act of the representative of one who had been 
killed pardoning the killer, thus granting him 
immunity from further prosecution. 

A general term which took on a specific 
legal definition in democratic Athens is anti- 
dosis. Derived from anti + didomi (lit. ‘giving in 
exchange’) this is attested as a word that simply 
describes the act of exchange. At Athens, how- 
ever, it came to refer to a particular legal process 
wherein a citizen charged with a /eitourgia or 
eisphora (different types of public services that 
often involved a considerable financial commit- 
ment) named another specific citizen whom he 
contended to be richer or otherwise better quali- 
fied to perform the service. If the person who 
was named agreed, that person had to assume 
the obligation. If, on the other hand, the person 
denied being better suited to perform the public 
service, the challenger had the right to demand 
that they exchange all of their property (thus 
the name given to the process) to test that per- 
son's claim. Although several such challenges 
are recorded, no complete exchange of estates 
ever seems to have been done. 
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THOMAS SMITHERMAN 


Lemnian 


Ancient authors inform us that before the Athe- 
nian conquest about 510 BCE, non-Hellenic peo- 
ple dwelled in Lemnos, an island in the northern 


Aegean Sea. They mention Carians (> Greek 
and Carian), Etruscans (-+ Greek and Etruscan), 
Minyans, Pelasgians (+ Pre-Greek Substrate), 
Sintians and Thracians (> Greek and Thracian) - 
not to speak of a Persian occupation at the end 
of the 6th c. BCE. These traditions were put to 
the test in 1886, when a large funeral monu- 
ment discovered in Caminia was published. It 
is certainly not later than ca 530-510 BCE, Its 
199 Greek letters record two parallel texts, com- 
posed and engraved by different persons. The 
inscription's language is evidently non-Hellenic 
and has a distinct Etruscan flavor. The spell- 
ings of both tongues exhibit important identi- 
cal structures: vocalic system with a e i plus 
one velar vowel; no voiced stops; two letters for 
sibilants (s and s). Typical Etruscan (E) funer- 
ary formulas match clearly Lemnian (L) ones: 
(E) [zJivas avils LXXVI ‘having lived LXXVI years’ 
and avils machs sealchisc '(at) forty (?) five years’ 
allow a translation of (L) sivai avi§ sialchvis as 
‘having lived forty (7) years’. A Lemnian ending 
-m could correspond to the Etruscan enclitic 
coordinative conjunction -(u)m ‘and’. Associa- 
tions of similar morphological endings appear: 
compare (E) Larthiale Hulchniesi ‘of Larth, of 
the gens Hulchnie’ with (L) Holaiesi Phokiasiale 
‘of Holaie of Phocaea’, etc. 

Lemnian is then clearly a member of the 
Etruscan linguistic family. However, it differs in 
several ways from the Etruscan written in Italy. 
From 1928 onwards some new Lemnian archaic 
inscriptions have been found in the island: seve- 
ral short non-Hellenic graffiti (various dates, 
basically not later than the 6th c. BCE) and a 
complete short dedication engraved on stone 
(dated to 550-500 BCE). These documents share 
the characteristics described above — one graf- 
fito could bear a Persian name, however. 

It is thus certain that a form of Etruscan was 
spoken in the northern Aegean. What were the 
relations between the Etruscans of Tuscany and 
of Lemnos? This is a complicated and hotly dis- 
cussed matter. A secure evidence is surprisingly 
supplied by linguistic data. The Etruscan lan- 
guage had only one velar vowel wherever it was 
spoken. However, this phoneme is differently 
spelled in Italy (upséfon) and in Lemnos (omi- 
cron). These characteristic spelling rules prove 
that the Tuscan and Lemnian Etruscan polities 
were already separated when they learned to 
write before ca 700 BCE (Tuscany) or before 
ca 600 BCE (Lemnos), Archaeology provides a 
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second clue. Despite expectation and notwith- 
standing thorough excavations, no single typical 
artifact from Etruscan Tuscany has ever been 
discovered in Lemnos. Conversely, the Lemnian 
archaeological data look very different from the 
Tuscan ones. This shows that the ancestors of 
the 6th c. BCE Lemnians had a material civili- 
zation strikingly dissimilar from the Etruscan 
culture of Tuscany as evidenced since the begin- 
ning of the 8th c. BCE. This could point to a 
quite early separation of these two Etruscan 
communities. Finally, where did the Lenminian 
forerunners come from? From Italy, or from the 
Eastern Mediterranean, where the ancient writ- 
ers believed that the Etruscans originated? This 
fascinating but baffling question is hampered by 
the scarcity of the available data. 
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YVES DUHOUX 


Length 


Vowel length is phonemic in Ancient Greek, as 
minimal pairs like the following show: 


— dé ‘but’: dé ‘indeed’ 
— t@nom.-acc. dual ‘the two’ : té nom.-acc. sing. 


‘the’ 


Since at least Hermann (1816) vowel length has 
been measured in Greek in terms of + moras: 
a short + vowel has a single mora, while a long 
vowel or ~ diphthong has two (Allen 1987:100; 
1973:161-63). + Accentuation is conditioned by 
the moraic structure ofa word and thus by length. 

The actual duration of Greek vowels can 
be only roughly estimated. Durational ratios 
between long and short vowels can vary con- 
siderably. According to some ancient musical 
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treatises, short vowels possessed one timing 
unit (mora) and long vowels two (Allen 1973:48); 
West (1982:20) suggests that the ratio was less 
than 22. It should be remembered that vowels 
differ not only in their intrinsic durations, but 
that duration may be affected by context as well 
(see further Devine and Stephens 1994:61-66) 
(+ Syllable Weight). 

Historically, long vowels in Classical Greek 
have three sources: inherited long vowels, older 
combinations of vowel plus = laryngeal, and 
+ compensatory lengthening (see Kix 1992:49- 
51). Vowel length is for the most part intrinsically 
represented by choice of letter: short epsilon <e> 
and omicron <o>, long eta <y> and omega <w>, 
and long digraphs <et, ov>, In cases where the 
graphic system does not indicate vowel length, 
as with <t, vu, a>, this can generally be deduced 
through metrical evidence; cases in which it can- 
not (essentially closed syllables) are referred to 
as “hidden quantities” (see Allen 1987:91-95). 

In Modern Greek, vowel length is not pho- 
nemic, as duration is merely an allophonic fea- 
ture. Dating this change is not an easy matter, 
but Allen (1987:93-94) suggests that it is linked 
to the development from a pitch accent to a 
+ Stress accent. He tentatively dates the loss of 
distinctive vowel length to some point between 
the second and third centuries CE (+ Develop- 
ments in Medieval and Modern Greek). 
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DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic) 
1 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
Lesbian, or ‘Asiatic Aeolian’, is a dialect attested 


in the NW part of Asia Minor by texts extending 
from the 7th c. BCE to the gard c. CE. According 
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to bothliterary traditions and archaeology, 
the ‘Aeolian migration’ took place in the late 
2nd millennium; setting off from Boeotia and 
the Peloponnese, it proceeded first to Lesbos 
and Aeolis, and from there to the Troad in the 
8th c. BCE. Later on, the founded cities did 
not enjoy full sovereignty but for short periods: 
Lydian control was followed by Persian domina- 
tion, enlistment in the Delian-Attic League, trials 
in the Peloponnesian War. The 4th c. BCE, until 
Alexander the Great, was a time for adventur- 
ers and tyrants. Still later, under the Lagids, the 
Seleucids, the Attalids, and the Roman rulers, 
the cities managed to maintain a certain level 
of autonomy, albeit always precarious. Willy- 
nilly, some groupings of cities occurred, such 
as the synoikism of Alexandria in the Troad and 
the koinon of Lesbian cities. In the beginning, 
the prevailing system of government seems to 
have been an oligarchy based on agricultural 
economy. Imported from Athens in the 5th c. 
BCE, democracy became moderate after Alex- 
ander’s reign: again, by means of euergetism, a 
minority usurped both political and economical 
power. Most of our documents, at any period, 
are produced by such social minorities. 


2. DATA 


The data consist of two sets. Lesbos was the 
homeland of Alcaeus and Sappho, who wrote 
their lyric poems ca 600 BCE. However, the 
fragments which have reached us on papyri or 
through quotations by authors of the Roman 
period come mostly from Alexandrian editions 
(Nicosia 1976), which appear to have normal- 
ized the spelling (Hodot 2007:13-114). For a 
long time, scholars looked upon the language 
of Sappho and Alcaeus as an accurate reflec- 
tion of the vernacular Lesbian dialect, but after 
the 1950s it has been fully recognized as a true 
poetical language with peculiar features (Bowie 
1981:60—67): using pecullar meters, Alcaeus and 
Sappho skilfully mingled Homerisms, ancient 
and innovative dialectal forms taken from the 
contemporary local speech or coined by the 
poets (Broger 1996, Somolinos 1998, Hodot 2007). 
The main description of this poetical language 
remains Hamm (1958), supplemented by Hooker 
(1977) and Bowie (1981). 

According to the epigraphical evidence, the 
Lesbian speaking domain is to be divided into 
three disconnected areas. 
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a. In the North, the Troad with the island of 
Tenedos. Some of the most ancient docu- 
ments come from this area, but dialectal 
epigraphy is wanting from as early as the 
5th c. BCE; in the Hellenistic and the Roman 
periods, it is nearly restricted to Assos, on the 
southern coast in front of Lesbos. 

b. The island of Lesbos: dialectal inscriptions 
in this area are the most numerous of all 
periods; small differences appear between its 
three main cities, Mytilene, Eresos and Meth- 
ymna. 

c. On the mainland, to the South of Mount 
Pindasos, the coastal area between the riv- 
ers Caicus and Hermus: Cyme is its most 
important city; Aigai, a small place, supplies 
uncommon texts; neither Pergamon to the 
North nor Smyma to the South show any dia- 
lectal docurnent. In all three areas, the moun- 
tainous landscape and the access to the sea 
played a major part in the prosperity of the 
cities and, consequently, in the production of 
dialectal inscriptions. 


3. LINGUISTIC FEATURES 


The sound “w went out of use early: it is scarcely 
present in Alcaeus and Sappho (as beta, Bowie 
1981:69-87), and digamma never occurs in ins- 
criptions. By the middle of the 5th c., an Ionic 
alphabet of 24 signs prevails, with eta for the 
notation of theopen /é/; like + Jonic, Les- 
bian lost initial A- before the 7th c. BCE (— Psilo- 
sis). Thus, E (epsilon) is the acrophonic notation 
for ékaton ‘100' (Att. hekatén). Lesbian retained 
the open quality of the inherited “a; it has no 
contrast of height between open and closed @, 
nor between open and closed o (see + Vowel 
Changes); “u retained its back quality, as demon- 
strated by its phonetic proximity to u: apu (Att. 
apo) ‘off', umologia ‘agreement’ (Att. homologia). 
The +diphthongs “ai “ei “oi were usually 
reduced to ae o before a vowel already from the 
7th c. BCE: Mutilénaoi ‘Mytilenaeans’; in Alcaeus 
and Sappho, meter warrants the dropping of the 
intervocalic *y (Hamm 1958:27); the resulting 
hiatuses were maintained for a long period of 
time, just as did those resulting from the loss 
of the intervocalic *s (ptc. é-ontes ‘being’, impf. 
é-on ist sg. ‘I was’ [Alcaeus, Sappho, Homer] 
and 3rd pl. ‘they were’ [fapax, Aigai, early 
3rd c. BCE; Hodot 1990268}, ta skeue-a ‘vessels’, 
atéle-es ‘unfinished’) or of *w (aimisé-dn ‘halves’, 
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irtkho-a ‘[liquid] triple-measures’); a/a + 0/0 
contract to a: gen. pl. tén politan ‘of the citizens’, 
tan dikan taitan ‘of these lawsuits’, gen. sg. masc. 
Megistia (p.n.), pres. ptc. nom. sg. masc. kérnan 
‘blending’. 

The labial outcome of the old + labiovelars 
before e/é, as we also have in > Thessalian and 
in + Boeotian, is to be observed only in péloi 
‘afar’ (Sappho), pakhéon apu pémpon ‘out of five 
cubits’ (Alcaeus), Athur efkosi kai pésura ‘(month) 
Athyr the 24th’ (epigram by Balbilla, 130 CE, 
see Bechtel 1921:72) and [pes/ureskaidékotos 
‘14th’ (Mytilene, 3rd c. BCE); other inscriptions 
unexceptionally show a dental outcome: pénte 
‘five’, téssares (masc.) téssara (neut.) ‘four’. As 
in lonic, *t before é, y is assibilated (> Assi- 
bilation): 3rd pl. essi < *es-(n)ti ‘are’, adj. pl. 
neut. damdsia < *“damot-yo- ‘public’, damokrasia 
(hapax, Mytilene, ca 334 BCE} ‘democracy’. There 
is no + compensatory lengthening in Lesbian: 
as in + Cyrenaean, a sequence -Vns(-), when 
s ends the word or is the result of assibilation, 
yields -Vys(-): 3 pl. protitheisi ‘propose’ < “enti, 
athem. act. ptc. nom. masc. sunepididois ‘devot- 
ing oneself’, grdépsais ‘writing’, suffix of ordinal 
adj. -koisto- < * -kon(t)-sto-: en tdi eikoistai t6 
ménnos ‘on the zoth of the month’, acc. pl. tais 
drkhais paisais < “tans arkhans pantjans ‘all the 
authorities’, tois naziois ‘the shrines’. As a conse- 
quence, the dat. pl. retained the long inherited 
form of the locative (except in the article, which 
is proclitic): tois politaisi ‘to the citizens’, tois 
thévisi ‘to the gods’, As in Thessalian, the inher- 
ited word medial s is assimilated to an adjoining 
consonant: gen. ménnos <*méns- ‘month’, inf. 
émmenai < *es-menai ‘to be’, pers. pron. dmmes 
< “ns-me- ‘we’, immes < “us-me- ‘you’ (pl.), tas 
ammas polios ‘of our city’. Gemination is in Les- 
bian an important phenomenon that is linked to 
various phonetic developments (on-karussétd < 
*karuk-ye/o- ‘let him announce’, stdlla < *stal-na 
‘stele’, dppa < *(y)od-pa ‘where') and to mor- 
phological patterns (see below). in personal 
names, ‘expressive gemination’ is abundantly 
used, especially in Assos: Philikka, Mérmottos, 
in Methymna: Kléoththis, Kléommis (a man also 
known as Kleoménés), and for fem, in -6: Asinnd 
(Assos), Melitto (Eresos), Géllo (Sappho), and the 
name of Sdppho herself! 

According to ancient grammarians and some 
papryri of Alcaeus and Sappho, the ~+ Lesbian 
accentuation was recessive in the sense that the 
accent falls on the antepenultimate syllable if 
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the ultima is short or on the penultimate if the 
ultima is long, This fact could be associated with 
morphological characteristics in the cases in 
which a long / short form of an ending or a suffix 
is linked respectively to a short / long form of the 
stem. Among the examples are included: 


(1) The three suffixes used for the act. inf: a) 
-menai in monosyllabic athematic stems 
with a short vowel, e.g. émmenai ‘be’, kat- 
thémenai ‘pay’, démenai ‘give’; b) -ai in aor. 
with ‘sigmatic’ inflection, eg. on-kdruxai 
‘announce’, proeis-énikai (Att. enenkein) 
‘advance money’; c) long vowel + -7 every- 
where else: pres. ek-tithén ‘to expose’, didon 
‘to give’, Omniin ‘to swear’, kdptén ‘to strike’, 
timan ‘to honor’, stephanon ‘to wreathe'’, aor. 
pro-stan (Att. sténai) ‘to preside’, pathén ‘to 
experience’, perf. tethndkén ‘to be dead’. 

In the sigmatic + aorist and future, stems 
ending in a long vowel or diphthong always 
have a single -s- in the ending: stdsai (Att. 
stésai) ‘to set up’, timasai ‘to honor’, diotkesai 
‘to administer’, irdteusai ‘to be priest’, 
stephdnosai ‘to wreathe’; timdsd ‘I shall 
honor’, otkésoési ‘they will inhabit’, apodosei 
‘he will deliver’. When the stem has a short 
vowel, the ending normally has double -ss-: 
ekouphisse ‘he relieved’, subj. apopérassei ‘he 
would sell’; essontai ‘they will be’, kharis- 
sontai ‘they will be obliging’. This opposi- 
tion -V:s- / -Vss- was the dialectal norm, 
but in short-vowel stems variations occur, 
certainly due to Koine: kdlessai ‘call’ (6x) vs. 
kalesai (3x), dikassai ‘judge’ (8x) vs. dikasai 
(3x), etc. (3) As athem. pres. ard sg., es-ti 
‘is’ and pha-si ‘says’ — monosyllabic stems 
+ ending — contrast with tithe, zeugnii, dido 
(mentioned by the grammarian Herodian, 
and c. CE) and /a/nti-dido ‘gives in return’ 
(unpublished epigraphical fragm., Mytilene, 
ca 200 BCE) — dissyllabic stems + @ — (Bech- 
tel 1921:97; Hodot 1990:168-169). 


en, 
te 
——" 


As for the grd sg. pres. indic. of the + contract 
verbs ('verba vocalia’, i.e., stems ending in a 
eo), the forms fimai ‘(s)he honors’, stephdnoi 
‘(s)he wreathes’ point to a thematic inflection. 
If this is the case, a uniform vowel quality (just 
like tithé-, zeugni-, didd-) was used throughout 
the paradigm of the a- and o-stems, in conso- 
nance with the Lesbian rules of contraction, 
and of e-stems by > analogy: mid. pres. 3rd pl. 
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eiségéntai ‘they intraduce’ (Att. eiségotintaé) like 
the grd sg. aftétai ‘(s)he claims’. For the 1st sg. of 
contract verbs, we have only pothéo ‘I long for’ 
(Sappho) and kaléé ‘I call’ (Herodian). In the 
athem. aor. act. indic. we have the same pat- 
tern in both singular and plural (long vowel of 
the stem + -&-): fo]néthékan (Att. éthesan) ‘they 
offered’ (Troad, 6th c. BCE: E for é) like onétheke, 
édokan (Att. édosan) ‘they gave’ like édoke. All 
other forms of the aorist have a short vawel: mid. 
ind. (ep)édonto, imp. déto, inf. domenai, théme- 
nai, thésthai. In the ‘sigmatic’ aorist, Alcaeus and 
Sappho as well as inscriptions up until ca 200 
BCE attest subj. forms with both short (conser- 
vative) and long (innovative) vowel: ina kolusei 
‘in order to prevent’, ai ke sunenikei ‘if it is use- 
ful’ vs. esfen|iké ‘introduce’, psaphissétai ‘vote’. 
The modal particle of eventuality is ke: dppa ke 
thelé ‘anywhere he may want’; the conditional 
conjunction is ai: ai ké tis... phugé ‘if someone 
is banished’. The suffix of the active participle is 
uniformly *-(o)-nt-, even in the perfect, another 
characteristic certainly linked to the recessive 
accent: nom. sg. pepresheiikén (Att. -kos) ‘having 
served as ambassador’, gen. kateléluthontos (Att. 
-dtos) ‘having come back’, acc. fem. tetdkoisan 
(Att, -kuian) ‘having given birth’, 


4. LESBIAN VIS-A-VIS OTHER DIALECTS 


Lesbian shares with the Ionic dialect psilo- 
sis and assibilation (as seen above), and the 
prepositions eis and prds. In spite of that, lonic, 
insofar as it remains distinct from the > Koine, 
does not seem to have had much influence on 
Lesbian, with the exception of two character- 
istics, most likely due to their close geographic 
affinity: dkosson ‘as much as’, a hapax in Aigai, 
vs, opp- (Hodot 19901140), and Theu- in names 
of monetary magistrates in Cyme: Theudattés 
Theudoros vs. Theodaités Theddoros, and so on. 
By contrast, Lesbian did have an influence on 
the lonic of Erythrae, Chios and Phocaea (see 
Bechtel 1924:32). As attested in inscriptions, 
the expansion of Koine and the extinction of the 
Lesbian dialect was a long process that started 
quite early (5th c. BCE in the Troad) and came 
to an end in the late Hellenistic period. In the 
3rd c. BCE, as may be seen from the funerary 
inscriptions from Mytilene, a significant part of 
the population did not use the dialect for writing 
purposes any longer, whereas in official docu- 
ments the dialect was kept in use until the end 


of the 2nd c. BCE, with an increasing number of 
common features. In Methymna, it vanished in 
the beginning of the same century. As far as oral 
use is concerned, one can only guess. From the 
end of the 1st c. BCE to the ard c. CE, one can find 
selective reappearances of Lesbian. Occasionally, 
a few cities reintroduced it with an ornamental 
intent vis-a-vis the Roman authorities only in 
honorary inscriptions (Hodot 1990:19-20), its 
source being less the epigraphic tradition than 
the Alexandrian editions of Alcaeus and Sap- 
pho, as regards spelling and vocabulary (Hodot 
1990:22—23). 
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Lesbian Accentuation 


The + Lesbian (and Aeolic Asian) dialect is best 
known from the lyric poets Sappho and Alcaeus, 
whose speech was accented in a manner dif- 
ferent from those of other dialects. In most 
Greek dialects we find a mix of + accentuation: 
some words are recessively accented, with the 
high tone as far back as the language permits 
(dnthrépos ‘man', anthropou (gen.)) while the 
tones of other words stay further towards the end 
of the word (pater ‘father’, patrds (gen.), basiletis 
‘king’, basilei (voc.); ekeinos ‘that one (masc.)’, 
ekeinon (acc.)). In Lesbian Greek, though, all 
+ prosodic words have recessive accent, so that 
we find kdloi strotthot ‘beautiful sparrows’ in Sap- 
pho (1.9-10) beside pollai strouthoi hai megdlai 
‘many ostriches (‘large sparrows’)’ in Xenophon 
(An. 1.5.2). We find kephdlaisin dndron ‘for the 
heads of men’ in Alcaeus (fr. 357.4—5) rather than 
kephalais andrdén as we would find in Attic. Rep- 
resentative words include the following: 


Lesbian Attic-lonic 

basileus basileus ‘king’ 
potamos potamos ‘river’ 

patros patros ‘father (gen.)’ 
dunatos dunatdés ‘strong’ 
aspides asptdes ‘shields’ 
leitkos leukds ‘bright’ 


If recessive accent shows us where — stress went 
in Ancient Greek, Lesbian shows us that the 
placement of stress was essentially exceptionless 
in that dialect. 

Evidence for Lesbian accentuation Is fairly 
strong, arguably the only dialect we have reli- 
able evidence for outside of Attic-lonic (Sihler 
1995:235). It is based on claims by ancient gram- 
marians (see Ahrens 1839-1843 I:10-19, and Meis- 
ter 1882 [:3:-38) and on the marking of early 
papyri that agree with those authorities (Hamm 
1957:42-44); see Probert (2003) and especially 
West (1970) for discussion. 
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Levelling 


+ Analogy 


Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart) 
L INTRODUCTION 


In discussing the aspectual properties of the 
Greek verb, most scholars now differentiate 
between 


i. aspect (+ Aspect (and Tense)), which is sub- 
jectively tied to the manner in which the speaker 
views the action of the verb (+ Verb (rhéma), 
Ancient Theories of) (from within, as an on- 
going action, or from the outside, as a complete 
whole) and is expressed grammatically through 
the use of the present (+ Present Tense) and 
~+ aorist stems, and 

ii. Aktionsart, a more objective category, 
which describes the inherent lexical properties 
of a particular verb, according as it is durative 
or instantaneous, reaches a natural endpoint, 
and the like. Aktionsart is also often referred to 
as lexical aspect (highlighting both its similarity 
to aspect and the fact that it is connected with 
individual lexemes) or actionality. 


2, AKTIONSART AND VENDLER 


Until the early 20th c., the terms aspect and 
Aktionsart were used more or less interchange- 
ably, but in the 1920s the above distinction arose. 
(For the history, see Fanning 1990:8-50, who 
observes that in much of the literature on New 
Testament Greek in particular, Aktionsart con- 
tinues to be used as it was in the standard gram- 
mars of the early zoth c. to describe the tenporal 
characteristics associated with the opposition 
between present and aorist stems; such for 
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example is the meaning of Aktionsart in Thorley 
1988 and 1989.) While aspect was comparatively 
easy to pin down, at least at a basic level, because 
it was tied to clear morphological oppositions 
(present vs. aorist in Greek, imperfective vs. per- 
fective in Slavic), it wasn’t until a seminal article 
of the philosopher Zeno Vendler (1967) that the 
categories of Aktionsarten seen most often in 
scholarship today were established. 

In most recent works, there is a first-order dis- 
tinction between verbs that express states (Anow, 
sit) and those that express dynamic actions 
(write, kill): the former do not involve any change 
of condition, whereas the latter describe events 
where the situation changes over time. (For a 
different approach to understanding the role of 
change as a feature of Aktionsart, see Rijksbaron 
1989, esp. the summary table on p. 15.) State 
verbs (+ Stative (and Middle/Medium) Verbs) 
(the examples of these and the other catego- 
ries that follow are mostly taken from Fanning 
19907127-163) include verbs of being and exis- 
tence (einai ‘to be’), verbs of possession (ékhein 
‘to have’), verbs of location (keisthai ‘to lie’), 
certain + impersonal verbs (dein ‘to be neces- 
sary’), verbs of simple perception, but not those 
of directing attention (akaoiein ‘to hear’), and 
mental and emotional states (eidénai ‘to know’, 
orgizesthai ‘to be angry’). The dynamic verbs are 
then split into a two-by-two array (fig. 1) accord- 
ing to the parameters of telic vs. atelic and dura- 
tive vs. instantaneous (or punctual). Telic verbs 
are those that reach a natural endpoint, such as 
kill or arrive. If the action of the verb is durative 
(i.e., it takes a certain amount of time), then it 
is called an accomplishment, such verbs include 
manthdnein ‘to learn’, poiein ‘to make’, and pre- 
fixed verbs of motion that presuppose departure 
from or arrival at a particular place (exérkhest- 
hai ‘to leave from’, prosérkhesthai ‘to go to’). If, 
however, it takes place instantaneously, then it 
is said to be an achievement, e.g. apokteinein ‘to 
kill’, d(ambdnein ‘to take’, ballein ‘to strike’. Atelic 
verbs, which do not have a natural endpaint, 


telic atelic 


durative accomplishments activities 
instantaneous achievements — semelfactives 
Fig.1. ‘Types of dynamic verbs 
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are called activities if they are durative, but 
semelfactives if they are instantaneous (Smith 
1997:19-37). Activities include unbounded verbs 
of motion (badizein ‘to walk’, phérein ‘to carry’), 
verbs of directing attention (akrodsthai ‘to listen 
to’), verbs of cognition in which effort must be 
exerted in order to maintain the state (/ogizest- 
hai 'to reckon’), and a host of other verbs that 
do not, on their own, imply a natural endpoint 
(gradphein ‘to write’, pdskhein ‘to suffer’, pinein 
‘to drink’), although the addition of an object 
can induce such an endpoint. While activities 
are similar to state verbs in being durative and 
unbounded, the latter differ in that they involve 
less change in the participants: when one hears 
music, one is considerably less attentive, less 
affected than when one listens to it, and this is 
reflected in the fact that the former, as a stat- 
ive, cannot form the progressive (“/ am hearing 
music), but the latter, as an activity, can (/ am 
listening to music). The semelfactive category is 
not nearly as widely accepted as the others (see 
below), but is said to include verbs like cough 
and knock. 

Of these two main parameters, that of telicity 
is comparatively clear, as can be seen by various 
linguistic tests: in English, for instance, if a telic 
verb occurs with a temporal phrase indicating 
an extent of time, it must be headed by in (he 
finished the book in four days, not for four days), 
whereas one occurring with an atelic verb must 
be headed by for (he ran for eight minutes, not in 
eight minutes). This test shows that Aktionsart is 
affected by the complements of the verb as well: 
to run is atelic, but to run a mile (e.g. in eight 
minutes) telic (Verkuyl 1972:40-97). Similarly 
in Greek, accusatives of time occur with atelic 
verbs, temporal phrases with the ~ genitive or 
the preposition (+ Adpositions (Prepositions)) 
en with telic ones. But the fact that Aktionsart 
is apparently affected by the complements of 
the verb makes it more difficult to view it as a 
lexically determined property inherent to the 
verb, as Vendler had formulated it (cf. Sicking 
1991:40; for similar cases from Homer, see Gian- 
nakis 1997). 

While the telic/atelic distinction is essentially 
universally accepted, there is considerable dis- 
agreement about the importance of the durative/ 
instantaneous one. Vendler first differentiated 
durative accomplishments from instantaneous 
achievements on the basis of certain linguistic 
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tests (1967:99-104): most prominent is the 
ability to form a progressive tense, which is 
not generally available to either state verbs or 
instantaneous achievement verbs (neither J am 
knowing that nor I am recognizing you is gram- 
matical), but is to durative activities (He is run- 
ning) and accomplishments (She is wrifing a 
book). (Because many languages, including 
Ancient Greek, have no analogous progressive 
tense, this test is of limited utility outside of Eng- 
lish.) In addition to their incompatibility with 
the progressive, instantaneous achievement 
verbs also show a particular use of the present 
perfect in English, namely that it can be used as 
soon as the present is true: indeed, it is in many 
circumstances obligatory to use the present per- 
fect to report the event as it happens (Now he has 
reached the top), as the present tense is instead 
reserved for use cither as a — historical present 
or as an immediate future (for the relation of this 
feature to state verbs, cf. Aristot. Metaph. 1048b 
23-6, Rijksbaron 1989:11-15). Finally, the instan- 
taneous achievement verb can be modified by 
temporal phrases indicating the precise time at 
which it occurs: He reached the top at noon sharp. 
With a durative accomplishment, such a phrase 
might be grammatical, but only if the default 
understanding that the predicate should refer to 
the entirety of an event in fact singles out e.g. the 
beginning or end: He ran the marathon at noon 
sharp is only marginally grammatical, as one 
would need to accept that ran could here mean 
started or finished. 

While some accept Vendler’s distinction of 
achievements from accomplishments (includ- 
ing, by and large, Napoli 2006:38—41), others have 
either rejected it or modified it further. Verkuy], 
for instance, dismisses it altogether, both dis- 
agreeing with some of Vendler’s observations 
(e.g. remarking that sports broadcasts show that 
the simple present is in fact allowed with sup- 
posed achievements: She wins the match!) and 
suggesting that it amounts to no more than a 
lexical feature of the individual verb (meaning 
that itis difficult to be objective about assigning 
verbs to one class or the other). The telic/atelic 
division, by contrast, is said to correlate system- 
atically to features like the relationship between 
the verb and its complements; for instance, atelic 
activities take low-transitivity indefinite plural 
objects (+ Transitivity, + Definiteness/Definite 
Article) and prepositional phrases (wrote at the 
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letter, ate from the cheese), where telic accom- 
plishments take singular objects that are true 
objects (1993:46-50). A different response is to 
subdivide still further: Fanning, for instance, 
divides achievements into prefaced climaxes 
and non-prefaced punctuals (1990:154-162). With 
climax verb phrases like he arrived or I found 
my coat, there is an activity that precedes the 
verbal event proper (heading towards one’s 
destination or looking for the coat), while true 
punctuals — which often resemble what others 
might call semelfactives — have no such prepara- 
tory ‘approach-phase'’ (she kicked the ball, he nod- 
ded in agreement). While Verkuyl might see this 
as showing the problematic subjectivity of the 
temporally-based instantaneous/durative dis- 
tinction, Fanning points out certain advantages: 
the progressive forms (in English) or present- 
stem forms (in Greek) of the climaxes focus on 
the prefaced action (e.g. apollimetha ‘we are 
about to perish’, Mt 8:25), while those of the 
punctuals take on an iterative sense (e.g. pan 
olin déndron me poioiin karpon kalon ekképtetal 
‘therefore every tree that does not bear fine fruit 
is cut down’ Lk 3:9). 

Finally, even if one accepts the durative/ 
instantaneous distinction as applicable to telic 
events, it remains unclear whether it extends to 
atelic ones as well, as some view instantaneous 
verbs as telic by definition insofar as they result 
in a change of state (Napoli 2006:39—40). As a 
result, the category of the semelfactive — not 
present in Vendler's initial work — is the most 
problematic of the four. 


3. AKTIONSARTEN BEYOND VENDLER 


The list of individual Aktionsarten extends 
beyond these basic Vendlerian categories to sev- 
eral other types as well, the interrelationships of 
which are not always entirely clear. Usually they 
are introduced either to describe some nuance 
of one of the aspectual stems that requires sin- 
gling out or to account for distinctive morpho- 
logical features, thus moving further away from 
the formulation of Aktionsart as lexical aspect. 
Indeed, many IE linguists (+ Indo-European Lin- 
guistic Background) use the term Aktionsart in 
reference to alternative morphological forma- 
tions of the present or aorist stem rather than 
to a feature associated with the lexeme as a 
whole, e.g. Garcia Ramon (2002:108). In a further 
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variation, Rix treats the perfect stem (— Perfect, 
Formation of), like the iterative or + desider- 
ative, as just another Aktionsart associated with 
the imperfective aspect, of which the present 
stem is simply the neutral variety (1976:§205, 
1986:7-9).) Some of the more commonly used 
categories include the following: 


a. Iterative verbs are characterized by repeated 
action. When inherently telic verbs occur in 
the present stem, they often take on this sense, 
e.g. panta ta agatha par' autén lambanomen ‘we 
receive all good things from them’ (Pl. Euthphr. 
15a), where the iterative reading is signaled in 
part by the plural object. In Ionic Greek, the 
-sk- suffix often has an iterative function, espe- 
cially when attached to unaugmented imper- 
fects (+ Augment) or to the aorist stem (hdde 
dé tis eipesken idon es plésion dillon ‘and thus 
would each one say, looking at his neighbor’ 
Hom. /l. 2.271, etc.); that they are iterative can be 
seen e.g. in their easy collocation with + adverbs 
like aiei ‘always, on each occasion’ (Chantraine 
1958:316-325). In some verbs (e.g. gigndské ‘get 
to know, recognize’), this suffix, inherited from 
PIE (cf. Lat. (g)nésco ‘id.'), formed the default 
present stem (Giannakis 1997:220ff.). 

b. Another meaning often conveyed by the 
present stem of typically telic verbs is the con- 
ative, in which the action is undertaken, but 
not completed; e.g. peithousin may mean not 
just ‘they are persuading’ but ‘they are trying to 
persuade’. (See examples at Smyth 1956:§ §1878, 
1895.) 

c. Ingressive verbs express the beginning of 
an event. (Some linguists use inchoative as an 
equivalent term, but others restrict its reference 
to the beginnings of states.) When the aorist 
is used of an inherently atelic verb, an ingres- 
sive nuance js frequently the result: imperfect 
sundtkei ‘she lived with him’, aorist sundikése ‘she 
went to live with him’ Dem. Or. 30.33, quoted by 
Goodwin (1897:§55). 

d. The other common meaning conveyed by 
the aorist of atelic verbs is the complexive, which 
summarizes the durative event as a bounded 
unit: ebasileuse déka été ‘he ruled for ten years’. 

e. Closely associated with the perfect stem is 
the resultative, which, unlike the earlier subject- 
centered stative sense of the perfect (e.g. héstéka 
‘| am (in the state of) standing’, téthnéka ‘I am 
dead’), emphasizes the result of an earlier event 
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on the object (e.g. dédoka ‘I have given’ and 
tétheka ‘| have placed’), at least in the standard 
account (Wackernagel 1904, Chantraine 1927; 
but cf. the skeptical literature cited in Wacker- 
nagel 2009:219 n. 1). 

f. Intensive perfects are those which, instead 
of highlighting the temporal relationship 
between a past event and a current state, essen- 
tially stand in for a strengthened form of the 
present (> Reduplication). They are particularly 
characteristic of certain semantic fields, such as 
sounds, especially animal noises (bébrukhe ‘it 
roars’, /éléke ‘he shouts’), and emotions (gégétha 
Tam glad’, téthépa ‘| am amazed’). 

g. - Desiderative verbs are those that express 
the subject's desire to carry out a future action. 
This nuance is often conveyed by particular 
suffixes added to the present stem; thus, from 
polemés ‘I wage war is formed polemésefé ‘1 want 
to wage war’. The Greek future tense, character- 
ized by -s-, is itself probably the descendant of a 
PIE desiderative formation (Weiss 2009:418-21). 

Nor is it only with suffixes like -sko and -seié 
that such Aktionsarten are marked. Preposi- 
tional prefixes also play a role (Thumb 1910; cf. 
Wackermagel 2009:624-8): while simplex verbs 
prefer the present stem, compound verbs prefer 
the aorist stem. In this, they are analogous to 
English phrasal verbs like eat up, which are more 
telic than their simple counterparts. The use of 
compound verbs to indicate telicity becomes 
increasingly common over the period from 
Homer to the New Testament, such that whereas 
Homer can use the + gnomic aorist to indicate a 
perfective event that is generally true, the New 
Testament instead uses a compound (Thumb 
1910:197): ap-ékhousin ton misthon autén ‘they 
have their reward in full’ (Mt 6:2), a sense of the 
compound verb found also in papyri (+ Papyri, 
Language of). This goes a long way towards 
explaining the vast increase in the number of 
verbs with multiple prepositional prefixes seen 
in e.g. Polybius (Foucault 1972:28—31), although 
much of this also stems from semantic bleach- 
ing of earlier compounds that had only had one 
prefix (Wackernagel 2009:684-8, esp. 688; he 
also notes that there are multiply-compounded 
verbs in Homer too, though the original spatial 
sense of the prefixes is typically clearer there, as 
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in Aup-ek-pro-rrhéé ‘flow forth out from under’). 
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4. AKTIONSART AND ASPECT: 
MORPHOLOGY 


As has been seen in much of what precedes, while 
Aktionsart and aspect are two distinct categories, 
it is indisputable that they are closely related to 
one another, with aspectual choice often con- 
strained by the Aktionsart of the verb. Indeed, 
verbal morphology itself, not only in Greek but 
also elsewhere in Indo-European, reflects the 
frequent correlation of the two categories (Hoff- 
mann 1970). Verbs of punctual, telic Aktionsart, 
which gravitate towards the perfective aspect, 
typically have the aorist as their simpler form 
(fab-ein ‘to take’ (perfective)), while their more 
semantically marked aspect, the imperfective, 
has more complicated morphology (lambdn-ein 
‘to take’ (imperfective) shows both a nasal infix 
-m- and a nasal suffix -an-; + Nasa! Presents); 
other examples include theinai ‘to put, place’ 
and doinai ‘to give’, which, to form their pres- 
ent, must add reduplication (+ Reduplicated 
Presents). Verbs of durative, atelic Aktionsart, 
by contrast, most often have the present as their 
basic form (grdph-ein ‘to write’ (imperfective)) 
and must add additional morphology to form 
the aorist (grdp-s-ai ‘to write’ (perfective)), Fur- 
thermore, the aspect that aligns more closely 
with the Aktionsart of the verb is often more 
common: the instantaneous verb heuriskein 
‘find' occurs go times in Homer in the (morpho- 
logically simpler) aorist heurein, but only once in 
the present, where it is equivalent to ‘be able to 
find’, as is clear from the presence of diimamai in 
the parallel clause (Strunk 19711198): 


(1) nin d’ out’ ekphugéein dunamai gadmon oite 
tin' allen / métin éth’ heurisko 
‘but now I am neither able to escape mar- 
riage, nor can | find any further ploy’ (Od. 
19.157-8) 


Still, as Strunk goes on to point out, many dura- 
tive verbs do not favor the imperfect over the 
aorist, as the complexive use of the latter makes 
it perfectly compatible with durative verbs, 
Since Curtius and Delbriick in the 19th c., 
+ suppletion and defectivity in the Greek verb 
are generally agreed to have arisen because 
the Aktionsart of particular verbal roots was so 
strong that they could not form the dispreferred 
aspectual stem, but in some cases, if the verb was 
common enough, it could enter into a suppletive 
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relationship with a another root associated with 
that other aspect (Kélligan 2007:2—6): phérein ‘to 
carry’ had too atelic and durative an Aktionsart 
to be treated perfectively, so recourse was taken 
to the telic, instantaneous verb enenkein instead. 
(In Latin too, ferd fails to form a perfective, but 
here it is the verb tudi that fills the gap.) Other 
atelic verbal roots that could not form an aor- 
ist include einai ‘to be’ and iénai ‘to go’. Origi- 
nally, the semantics of the constituent roots of 
a suppletive paradigm will have differed among 
each other: if we can posit that the PIE roots 
that make up the paradigm of esthiein : phagein : 
bebrokénai ‘eat (present : aorist : perfect)’ meant 
something like ‘chew’, ‘receive’s one’s portion’, 
and ‘swallow’ (Kélligan 200710, 68-80), then 
the Aktionsarten of these three verbs would 
align neatly with the aspectual stems that they 
form: chewing is an atelic activity, receiving a 
portion a telic achievement, and swallowing is 
often found in Homer in contexts associated 
with the intensive perfect, namely the actions 
of animals (Hom. Il. 22.94, Od. 22.403). Once 
the formerly independent verbs enter into a 
suppletive relationship, however, their seman- 
tics come to converge on a single central mean- 
ing. Sometimes the defectivity brought about 
by Aktionsart affects an entire semantic class: 
Napoli observes that, since crying is atelic, many 
Homeric verbs of lamentation lack the aorist: 
goad, idkhd, minurizo, sténd (2006225). 
Sometimes, however, it is unclear why a verb 
has the preferred aspect that it does. One notori- 
ous example of this is the PIE root *g”en- 'to 
slay’, which surfaces as thein-ein (< *g*en-y-), 
pephnein (< *g¥he-g¥'n-) in Greek. Given the 
semantics of this root (prominent in the IE 
dragon-slaying myth: Watkins 1995:304—323), 
one expects it to be morphologically simpler 
in the aorist, whereas in fact it apparently had 
a root present (preserved in Hitt. Auenzi and 
Ved. Aanti, though expanded with the *-y- suffix 
in Greek, as was common with roots ending in 
resonants). But so common is the association of 
the root present with atelic roots that one may 
wish to assume semantic shift, with the verb 
Originally meaning not ‘to slay’ but rather ‘to hit 
repeatedly’ (Garcia Ramon 1998). Consideration 
of Aktionsart in PIE can also illuminate alter- 
native present formations within Greek, such 
as méno ‘stay, wait’ vs. mimno ‘id.; stand fast, 
tarry and ékhd ‘have’ vs, iskha ‘hold back’. Gian- 
nakis (1991) explains the reduplication in such 
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pairs as adding an intensive (or similar) force to 
the verb (+ Reduplicated Presents); and while 
Garcia Ramon, who notes the similar Aktion- 
sart of the cognate reduplicated verb in Hittite 
(mimma-hhi 'refuse'), himself admits (2010:44 
n. 25) that it remains to some extent “a matter of 
intuition” whether the putative intensive really 
is intensive even in such contrastive pairs as hoi 
to pdros per | mimnomen oxun Area par’ alléluisi 
ménontes ‘we who in the past stood fast against 
the irascible war-god. staying beside each other’ 
(Hom. Jf. 17.720-1), it is certainly not unreason- 
able to take the first verb here as the stronger of 
the two, given that it takes a vivid direct object, 
as opposed to the more neutral par’ alleéloisi 
adjunct with menontes. 


5. AKTIONSART AND ASPECT: SYNTAX 


Of particular interest within Greek are the syn- 
tactic effects that Aktionsart and aspect exercise 
on each other, as detailed for Homeric Greek 
by Napoli (2006). Early efforts at understanding 
aspect often described it in terms of a dura- 
tive present-stem versus a punctual aorist-stem, 
but this is difficult to square with the common 
use of the complexive aorist in such formula- 
tions as ebasileuse étea duddeka ‘he ruled for 
twelve years’ (Hdt. 1.16.1), leaving the durative/ 
punctual distinction a feature better assigned to 
Aktionsart. Such examples aside, however, there 
remains (in addition to the diachronic origins of 
the morphology) a synchronic syntactic correla- 
tion such that the present stem is more often 
associated with atelic, durative Aktionsarten 
and the aorist stem with telic, punctual ones. 

Napoli observes, for instance, that durative 
verbs that are telic (accomplishments) prefer 
the aorist, while those that are atelic (activities) 
prefer the imperfective. This distribution has 
ramifications for the nature of the direct objects 
of the verbs in question: the imperfect, because 
of its association with atelic activities, typically 
has plural objects, whereas the telic aorist more 
often has singular objects. Indeed, so close is 
this connection that, in Homeric Greek, which 
had not yet developed a full definite article, 
the definiteness of the object can sometimes be 
detected in the choice of a telic aorist over an 
atelic imperfect. Napoli (2006:205) contrasts the 
following pair of examples: 
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(2) a. all’ dget’ esthiete bramén kai pinete oinon, | 
eis hé ken aiitis thumon eni stéthessi ldbéte 
‘but come and eat some food and drink some 
wine until you get back your spirit in your 
breast’ (Hom. Od. 10.460-1) 

b. kérux, té dé, toiito pdre kréas, dphra 
phdgeisi, | Demodokoi 

‘herald, here, give this meat to Demodocus 
so that he may eat it’ (Hom. Od. 8.477-8) 


In the first passage, atelic present imperatives 
naturally take as their object indefinite quanti- 
ties of food and drink, and the fact that the 
quantities are indefinite is clearly signaled by 
the following eis hd-clause: ‘until’ adverbials can 
only be used with atelic activities (and not telic 
accomplishments) because it only makes sense 
to say that an event will go on until a certain 
externally-determined point if that event would 
otherwise continue on indefinitely. (Thus, they 
will drink wine until Alcibiades shows up is gram- 
matical, but they will drink up all the wine until 
Alcibiades shows up is not.) In the second pas- 
sage, by contrast, the aorist subjunctive phdagéisi 
is used because the implied object is definite 
and bounded, and so the Aktionsart of the verb 
is that of a telic accomplishment. 

With intransitive verbs of motion, where telic- 
ity is determined instead by the presence or 
absence of a goal expression, the present stem is 
again more atelic in avoiding such expressions, 
while the aorist stem is more telic in usually hav- 
ing them. When a present-stem form does occur 
together with a goal expression, this can signal a 
conative meaning: 


(3) hén pote Théselis | ek Kreétés es gounon 
Athéndon hierdon | ége mén, oud’ apénéto 
‘(Ariadne], whom Theseus once tried to take 
from Crete to the hill of sacred Athens, but 
he didn't get to enjoy her’ (Hom. Od. 11.322-4; 
example from Napoli 20067121) 


Conversely, when an aorist lacks a goal expres- 
sion, that goal is still often implicit (note the 
bracketed words in the translation): 


(4) téde moikreénat’eéldor, | hos élthoimeén keinos 
anér, agdgoi dé he dabnén 
‘fulfill this wish for me, that that man may 
come (back) and a god may bring him 
(home)' (Hom. Od. 17.242-3). 
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Aktionsart also plays a role in determining 
which verbs can occur in the + historical present 
(Koller 1951). The verbs that are found most often 
in the historical present are those which denote 
a telic turning-point; indeed, with gignesthai in 
the sense ‘to be born’, gamein ‘to marry’, and 
teleutdn ‘to die’ it becomes almost obligatory. 
Other instantaneous, telic verbs that favor the 
historical present include trépein ‘to turn (in 
flight)’, aphikneisthai ‘to arrive’, and pémpein ‘to 
send’, That the propensity to occur in the histori- 
cal present derives from the Aktionsart can also 
be seen in morphological terms; in Herodotus, 
the durative ékhein ‘to have’ cannot occur in 
the historical present, but the alternative stem 
iskhein ‘to get, obtain’, with its more telic seman- 
tics can, thus confirming the view that Aktion- 
sart is a good parameter by which to distinguish 
the two presents. The same holds true for the 
relationship, mentioned above, between prefix- 
ing and telicity: Koller notes several verbs whose 
durative simplicia do not occur as historical 
presents, but whose telic compounds do, includ- 
ing esdgein ‘to lead in’, diergdzesthai ‘to finish 
off’, apopnigein ‘to choke’. While recent work on 
the historical present has preferred to empha- 
size its discourse function of signaling the climax 
of a narrative unit (Lallot et al. 201), it remains 
the case that these narrative peaks generally cor- 
relate to instantaneous, telic events. 

With individual lexical items, Aktionsart can 
be a useful tool for explaining one-off semantic 
phenomena. de Boel, for instance, has exam- 
ined the verb Sdllein to determine the extent to 
which its two main meanings ‘throw’ and ‘hit’ 
can be understood as dependent on Aktionsart. 
While others have attempted to connect these 
two meanings with aspect, attributing the for- 
mer meaning to the imperfective present stem, 
the latter to the perfective aorist, the situation 
is more complicated. In a line like ballon a' 
allélous khalkéresin enkhetéisin (Hom. Il. 18.534 = 
Od. 9.55), the imperfect is probably used not to 
indicate that the emphasis is on the action rather 
than the result (‘they threw bronze-tipped spears 
at each other’), but rather because the object is 
plural, to lend an iterative sense (‘they kept 
hitting each other with bronze-tipped spears’) 
(de Boel 1987:34): thus, the choice of aspect and 
semantics of the verb must be understood at 
least partly in terms of Aktionsart (provided that 
the term is understood to include iterativity). 
Aktionsart has also been brought into connec- 
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tion with the Greek + middle voice. In consider- 
ing its different functions, Bakker argues that 
some verbs cannot take middle endings {which 
show subject-affectedness) because their Aktion- 
sart is too punctual to allow this (thanein ‘to die’, 
pesein ‘to fall’) (1994:29). But some equally punc- 
tual verbs appear to be compatible with middle 
endings (e.g., among the root and thematic aor- 
ists noted by Allan 2003:169-170, b/éto ‘was hit’, 
Glémén 'T perished, died’, aphikomén ‘I arrived’), 
and, in the end, the choice of active or middle 
endings in near-synonyms results from a compli- 
cated calculus of factors more closely connected 
to subject-affectedness than to punctuality (ibid. 
203-242). 
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Lexical Change 


Lexical change is a type of — language change 
that may consist in a change in the form of a 
lexeme or in the concept conveyed by a given 
lexeme, or even in the creation of a new word 
for a given referent (- Word Formation (Deri- 
vation, Compounding)). Lexical change is con- 
cemed specifically with the lexeme(s) of a word 
rather than with its eventual morphemes. Lexi- 
cal change refers to the evolution of the lexicon 
(+ Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin of): the 
appearanice, disappearance and recovery of lex- 
emes within words. The lexicon is a dynamic 
repository of words and a field characterized 
by mobility. 

Unlike grammaticalchange, whichisessentially 
driven by (socio-)linguistic factors (+ Ancient 
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Greek Sociolinguistics and Dialectology), lexi- 
cal change can also be brought about by extra- 
linguistic circumstances, as speakers need to 
adapt their language to new global and societal 
realities, Speakers may coin terms for new con- 
cepts or new referents, assign old terms to new 
concepts or referents and cease to use terms that 
refer to entities which have fallen out of use. 
Lexical change differs from grammatical change 
in certain respects: (i) in contrast to the collec- 
tive and subconscious evolution that character- 
izes grammatical change, speakers’ individual 
and conscious innovations are often responsible 
for lexical changes; (ii) as a result, lexical change 
is frequently swifter than grammatical change; 
(iii) unlike grammatical change, lexical changes 
are not irreversible: new terms can coexist with 
ald ones, and those old terms can be recovered 
with identical or different meanings, 


1. LEXICAL CHANGE DRIVEN BY 
LINGUISTIC FACTORS 


Lexical change driven by phonetic/phonologi- 
cal developments is generally subconscious and 
occurs when a phonetic/phonological (or mor- 
phological) change brings into existence a word, 
the lexeme of which has lost any formal connec- 
tion with its original lexeme, from the speaker's 
point of view at least (e.g. Gk. argaléos ‘painful’ 
from *algaléos, derived from d/gos ‘pain’), In 
fact, this is the only type of lexical change with a 
long diachronic record. In conclusion, this phe- 
nomenon may be more aptly categorized as a 
form of either phonetic/> phonological change 
or + morphological change than as a kind of 
lexical change. 

The lexical change through which a speaker 
can coin a new lexical item which will gain 
acceptance within a given speech community 
is, however, conscious. Linguistic motivations 
may result in the disappearance of a lexeme 
so that homonymy can be avoided: that was 
for instance the case of the Greek verb hépo 
‘to busy oneself with’ which eventually fell out 
of use, probably as a result of being homony- 
mous with and semantically close to hépomai 
‘to follow’; and the same happened to Gk. *ékho 
'to transport’ which after the loss of the initial 
*w- became ahomonym of ékAd ‘to have’ (Christol 
2007:71—-72). Linguistic motivation can also give 
rise to new terms for prosodic-metrical and stylis- 
tic purposes (e.g. andstimos ‘unreturning’ in the 
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4th foot of the dactylic hexameter (+ Epic Meter) 
instead of the usual synonymous dnostos). The 
result of such changes is, without exception, 
the enrichment of the lexicon. 


2. LEXICAL CHANGE DRIVEN BY EXTRA- 
LINGUISTIC FACTORS 


In general, the motivations for lexical change 
are primarily extra-linguistic. Through lexical 
change the speaker and the speech community 
may provide a linguistic response to new global 
and societal realities. The ensuing new meanings 
for existing words, i.e., words which are already 
part of the lexicon with a certain meaning but 
which now acquire a new meaning (e.g. Gk. 
boulé ‘council’, drkhén ‘archon’), and the new 
formations (Gk. ekklés{a ‘assembly’, pl. éphoroi 
‘ephors’) are both motivated by new political 
and cultural developments. New terms or neol- 
ogisms can be created: (i) on a morphologi- 
cal basis through > derivational morphology or 
composition (+ Compounding/Derivation/Con- 
struction Morphology) or (ii) through + seman- 
tic change for a particular purpose (e.g. new 
meanings for already existing words, frequently 
through + metaphor, metonymy or synecdoche). 
The result of the triggered lexical change is thus 
a formal or a semantic neologism. 

Neologisms arise as a consequence of the 
wish to express a new concept with precision 
in order to avoid ambiguity and achieve a biuni- 
vocal relationship between form and content 
in a linguistic sign. The result is an increase in 
vocabulary and, consequently, the enhanced use 
of memory. In ancient Greek, neologisms usually 
appeared as a result of a prestigious individual's 
private initiative, but before establishing them- 
selves firmly in language use they needed to be 
accepted and implicitly sanctioned by the com- 
munity through regular use. Frequent use of the 
new lexical items would normally result then 
in their gradual incorporation and entrench- 
ment into individual and collective memory. But 
if neither of these two preconditions occurred 
(i.e, community sanctioning and incorporation 
into the memory), neologisms would inevitably 
fall into the category of the hdpax legémena. 
In other instances, and generally in other lan- 
guages, neologisms occasionally emerge within a 
scientific or social community which may enjoy 
such a high level of prestige as to be able to 
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spread quickly the newly-coined lexical stock 
among the rest of society. 

‘Total’ neologisms (namely, the creation of 
new lexemes) are very uncommon in Ancient 
Greek. Formal neologisms, however, which in 
every language come about through the mor- 
phosyntactic processes of derivation and com- 
pounding, are very common. Neologisms created 
through borrowing may also be found in Greek 
and other languages (+ Latin Loanwords in 
Greek; + Semitic Loanwords in Greek), In addi- 
tion to these linguistic mechanisms, present-day 
languages create neologisms through shortening 
(acronyms, initialisms, and so on); nonetheless, 
this linguistic practice was rather uncommon in 
ancient languages. 


3, LOANWORDS 


A loanword is a word which a given language 
takes from another language to meet the 
demands of a society which is resorting to the 
practice of word borrowing. Two types of loan- 
words can be distinguished: total loans and par- 
tial loans or + calques (Hawkins 2010:224—227). 
A total loan may occasionally not undergo any 
changes, but the most frequent outcome is some 
degree of phonetic/phonological adaptation 
and, particularly in the case of Ancient Greek, 
some kind of morphological attunement to the 
features of the recipient language. These types 
of loanwords become totally integrated in the 
recipient language when they give rise to new 
formations through compounding or derivation 
(e.g. basileué ‘to be king’ from basiletis king’) or 
when they acquire new meanings (e.y. qa-si-re- 
u /p¥asile(:)s/, which denotes ‘a kind of civil 
servant, local chief’ in + Mycenaean Greek and 
eventually ends up meaning ‘king’). 

Calques or ‘loan translations’ of a term from 
the donor language into the recipient language 
through the use of equivalent native lexical 
stock were less common in Ancient Greek (for 
example, basileus basiléon, ‘king of kings’, which 
in Herodotus is a calque from Old Persian). 

Atthe moment ofits speakers’ arrival in Greece, 
what would later become Greek was composed 
of a significant amount of Indo-European lexi- 
con (+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek). This 
archaic lexical stock reflected the old common 
culture, i.e., the names of social organizations 
and + kinship, housewares, certain professions 
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and materials, several animals (> Zoonyms 
(Names of Mammals)), foods and means of 
transport, a number of divinities (+ Theonyms 
(Names of Gods)), and so on. At the same time, 
the lexicon was adapted to suit novel needs 
and correspond to new circumstances, with the 
original meaning of some items now extended or 
limited respectively (for example, khalkeiis origi- 
nally meant 'coppersmith’ but ended up mean- 
ing ‘smith’, and Ahértos changed its etymological 
meaning from ‘courtyard’ to ‘vegetable garden’). 
Loans trom other languages appear in response 
to new circumstances, Frequently, the loans are 
taken from a Pre-Greek language (+ Pre-Greek 
Languages; > Pre-Greek Substrate) and can be 
detected by the existence of certain suffixes like 
-én0s, -ssés, -nthos. Whether they were borrowed 
from Greece or from Asia Minor (> Greek and 
Anatolian Languages), or are the result of influ- 
ences from other regions, they certainly desig- 
nate the new realities which the Indo-Europeans 
faced when they arrived in the Balkan peninsula 
(Hawkins 2010:216-21) (+ Indo-European His- 
torical Background): new flora (e.g. kupdrissos 
‘cypress’, hudkinthos ‘hyacinth’), new animals 
(e.g. bélinthos ‘wild bull’), new objects or materi- 
als (e.g. asdminthos ‘bath’, mégaron ‘great hall’, 
eléphds ‘ivory’, khitén ‘tunic’), new foods (eg. 
sitos ‘wheat’), new religious beliefs and rituals 
(e.g. Laburinthos ‘Labyrinth’), new institutions 
(e.g. basileds), new place names (Korinthos) and 
geographical names (Sangdrios). The Mycenaean 
tablets show that loanwords such as si-to (sitos) 
‘wheat’, da-pu,-ri-to (Laburinthos), a-sa-mi-to 
(asdminthos) ‘bathtub’, qa-si-re-u (basilets), 
ku-ru-so (khrusés) ‘gold’, ki-to (khiton), e-re-pa 
(eléphas) ‘ivory’, etc. were already in existence. 
The Greek of the first millennium BCE is char- 
acterized by its dialectal dispersion and diversifi- 
cation, which makes it difficult for us to provide 
any detailed overview of lexical change (- Dia- 
lects, Classification of). The best known changes 
are seen in the > Ionic and + Attic dialects. The 
Ionic dialect of old iambic poems (- Iambic 
Poetry, Diction of) documents loans that refer to 
the realities ofa non-Greek world, frequently very 
refined in comparison to the poet’s world. Some 
examples are murton ‘myrtle’; muron ‘ointment’; 
pdlmus ‘chief’ and kavés ‘priest’, in Hipponax. 
Historians frequently introduce loans and 
calques to their narratives from the languages 
of the countries with which they and/or their 
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own societies may have established some con- 
tact. Such is the case with Carian, Phrygian, 
Iranian(Persian) and Semitic terms, which are 
introduced into Greek as total loans or as linguis- 
tic calques. Among total loans there are military 
or political terms like dngaras ‘royal courier’ and 
satrdpés ‘satrap’ in Herodotus; terms expressing 
measures of liquids such as mdris and kapithé, 
and of distances like parasdngé in Xenophon. 
A linguistic calque is for example Aoi pistoi for 
‘the [king’s} faithful’, a calque of an Iranian term 
found in Herodotus. 


4. FORMAL NEOLOGISMS 


Formal neologisms are created through compo- 
sition or derivation. Processes leading to the cre- 
ation of new words from already existing bases or 
lexemes are mainly of a morpho-syntactic nature 
and are consequently dealt with in morphology 
(+ Classical Greek Morphology (Survey); > Syn- 
cretism/Syntax-Morphology Interface). They are 
mentioned here, however, because they nor- 
mally result in the creation of a new word which 
totally or partially alters the meaning of the basic 
term on which it has been built. 

The creation and development of the techni- 
cal vocabulary of philosophy and medicine may 
offer many examples of such processes (- Scien- 
tific Vocabulary). In both areas of knowledge the 
language undertakes the task of denoting new 
sets of objects and phenomena, as well as new 
concepts. For this creative process, the language: 
(i) imbues pre-existing terms with a technical 
meaning; (ii) creates new terms through deriva- 
tion or composition; (iii) transfers metaphorical 
meanings to terms belonging to other semantic 
fields (Schironi 2010:229-245). 

Linguistic devices (i) and (iii) are rather 
peculiar to semantic change. In philosophical 
vocabulary, the first can be seen, for example, in 
phisis ‘nature’, and arkhé in the sense of ‘rational 
principle of the world’. In + medical vocabulary, 
it is evident in spasmds ‘convulsion’. Many pre- 
existing poetic terms already found in Homer 
(+ Epic Diction) may be used with a specific 
philosophical meaning by the Pre-Socratics (e.g. 
philétés and neikos, which mean ‘love’ and ‘hate’ 
in Homer, become cosmic principles in Empe- 
docles), or in the technical language of medi- 
cine (e.g. ikhor, which means ‘blood of the gods’ 
in Homer, becomes ‘serum’ in Hippocrates). 
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Frequently, this process generates a technical 
polysemy (e.g. phdrunx is used for ‘pharynx’, 
‘esophagus’, ‘trachea’, and ‘larynx’). 

But undoubtedly, the most productive lin- 
guistic device in the production of formal neol- 
ogisms is (ii): nominal, adjectival and verbal 
neologisms may be formed through the addition 
of a prefix or a suffix or by means of two com- 
bined lexemes. 

In philosophical vocabulary, abstract noun 
terms are mainly coined through the use of 
neutral + adjectives in singular or in plural, with 
or without a definite article (e.g. to dikaion 
‘justice’ in Anaximenes and td kald ‘beauty’ in 
Democritus), or by the addition of suffixes such 
as -ié /-a, -ma, -sis to nominal, adjectival or ver- 
bal bases (ndéma ‘that which is perceived’, ndésis 
‘process of thinking’). Technical adjectives may 
be formed by adding the suffix -ikés ‘belonging to 
or relating to’ to the base form (also -takds, -tikds, 
-istikés) (+ Verbal Adjectives). 

In medical vocabulary, + abstract nouns are 
created for diseases or their symptoms by means 
of the suffix -4é /-ia (e.g. ophthalmia ‘disease 
of the eyes’); to express the inflammation of a 
body part, the suffix -itis is applied (e.g. phrenitis 
‘inflammation of the joints’) and a lasting situa- 
tion or state is expressed by the -dtés suffix (e.g. 
eruthrotés ‘redness’ ); the endings -odés and -eidés, 
which were ancient lexemes that originally had 
the respective meanings of ‘smelling’ and ‘hav- 
ing the appearance of' and are used as second 
members of nominal compounds (+ Compound 
Nouns), become grammaticalized as. new suf- 
fixes of derived adjectives that refer to a type 
of non-metaphorical similarity (e.g. sarkodés 
‘fleshy’ and thromboeidés ‘full of clots or lumps’). 
Through the addition of the -ikds suffix, Greek 
medical language was able to create adjectives 
with the meaning of ‘relating to (the body part 
from which the pain comes)’: for example, Aus- 
terikds ‘suffering in the womb’. The verbal suf- 
fixes -id0, -aind and -é0 were used to indicate a 
more or less temporary state of suffering due toa 
disease or ailment (e.g. podagrido ‘to suffer gout’, 
puretaind, ‘to be feverish’, haimorragéé ‘to suffer 
a hemorrhage’, etc.). 

Both technical languages use prefixes, such as 
a-‘un-', di(a)- ‘dis-', dus- ‘un-, mis-’ and eu- ‘well-’ 
(in addition to prepositions such as amphi-, 
ana-, apo-) for the formation of new substan- 
tives, adjectives or verbs with a specific meaning 
(Maquieira 2002). Thus, in philosophical vocab- 
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ulary we find substantives like diafresis with the 
meaning of ‘distinction’, adjectives like duisnaos 
‘disaffected’, and verbs like paranoé6 ‘miscon- 
ceive’. In medical language, we find substantives 
like duspnoia ‘difficulty in breathing’, adjectives 
like Aupogldssis ‘swelling under the tongue’, 
peripsukhros ‘very cold’, hupdleukes ‘whitish’, as 
well as verbs like hupalgéo ‘to have a slight pain' 
and periodundo ‘to suffer great pain’. 

In a similar manner, composition may often 
be used for the creation of new lexicon in tech- 
nical languages. This is e.g. the case with nomi- 
nal compounds like haimorragia ‘hemorthage’ 
or leienteria ‘passage of undigested food into 
stools’, with adjectival compositions such as 
kephalalgikds ‘suffering from headache’, and ver- 
bal compositions such as feukophlegmatéo ‘to 
have dropsy’. 
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HELENA MAQUIEIRA 


Lexical Fields Theory and Greek 


How do we plot the meaning of a word in an 
ancient language? In essence, the problem is 
the same as with a living language, with the 
all-important difference that we have no access 
to the mental realities of native speakers. It is 
clear that there is a deep and unguessable gulf 
between the lexical categories of ‘our’ world 
and those that seemed natural to the ancients, 
and Greek in particular is full of words that lack 
one-to-one equivalence with the meanings of 
words in familiar modern languages like English. 
Unsurprisingly, this problem applies especially 
to words whose meanings are dependent on 
cultural constructs, such as ethical terminology, 
or independent of concrete visualization, such 
as the vocabulary of mental life and the world of 
religion and myth. Here the Whorfan question 
is prompted (cf. Gentner and Goldin-Meadow 
2003): if the Greek word’s range of meaning can- 
not be mapped onto that of one of our modern 
mother-tongue words, does the disjuncture indi- 
cate a significant difference in the way the two 
languages encode experience and imagination? 
This question can be posed only as speculation, 
but it makes it all the more important that we 
should apply strict discipline to the attempt to 
give an account of each word. 

Attempts to write helpfully about Greek words 
usually begin by relying on the pre-theoretical 
approach familiar from language dictionaries — 
provide a list of modern words that might be 
used as equivalents in particular contexts, and 
expect the reader to scan the list to extract a 
general idea of the meaning in question (— Dic- 
tionaries of Ancient Greek), The weakness lies in 
the way the explanatory discourse has been set 
up — between two sets of lexemes, not between 
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a Greek lexeme and a concept apprehended as 
such (cf. Chadwick 1996). The challenge, there- 
fore, is to move away from the crude practice 
of matching language A with language B, and 
towards a model that seeks to map the word's 
semantic range as a conceptual entity, which 
must perforce be verbalized in the surface forms 
of the modern interlanguage in which the scholar 
is communicating. 

The problem is thus at the interface between 
semantics and — lexicography: how to map the 
multiplicity of a word's attested uses onto a con- 
ceptual essence which can be seen to underlie 
them all and to approximate to the basis on 
which each of them communicated meaning 
in its context. Attempts to raise this challenge 
to a scientific level have been few, especially 
in the English-speaking world — partly because 
of the persistence of pre-theoretical and anti- 
theoretical approaches to the study of meaning, 
but more particularly because of a tendency 
to assume that the attempt itself is bound to 
be fruitless. In the mental lexicon of a native 
speaker of any language, the meaning of a word 
is the cumulative trace of all the instances of it 
that the speaker has heard or uttered (Pulver- 
miiller 2002:ch. 4), and it follows that its struc- 
ture is endlessly various and potentially chaotic; 
this seems to imply that no one can access that 
meaning unless their linguistic experience has 
been commensurate with that of a member of 
the ancient speech-community. As exiles from 
that speech-community we can never achieve 
this, and the chaos of the printed dictionary 
entry with its cloud of suggested partial equiva- 
lences seems as good an approximation as we 
are likely to achieve. 

Lexical field theory is an attempt to escape 
from this closed circle by using a spatial meta- 
phor to give concrete reality to the sense of 
ancient conceptual unities referred to above. 
The theory is based on the proposal that the 
range of meaning of a word can be meaning- 
fully imagined in two dimensions, so that the 
word occupies a semantic field; various associ- 
ated words then constitute a single lexical field, 
in which the associated semantic fields occupy 
adjoining territories and may indeed change 
their boundaries, so that an area of meaning is 
taken over by a new word and lost by the first. 
Needless to say, there can be no basis for this 
theory in cognitive reality; it is and remains a 
device for thinking about words in relation to 
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each other and their referents without simply 
falling back on using our own mother tongue as 
an interpretative metalanguage. 

Unlike most linguistic theories that depend 
on two-dimensional schemata, lexical field the- 
ory does not use graphic images to plot struc- 
tures within the language faculty; rather, it uses 
them to plot the relationship between the men- 
tal lexicon and the subsets of experience and 
imagination that are labeled by lexical items. 
This is difficult, and it is not clear what real- 
world value (if any) attaches to a range of word- 
meaning plotted territorially. The term /exical/ 
semantic field itself gives grounds for confusion 
here, because both in German and in English its 
own meaning is obscured by semantic change. 
The older meaning of English field and German 
Feld is typically an unbounded territory, rather 
than a regular enclosure with walls or fences 
around it; but in English this usually survives 
only in place-names, compounds and lexical- 
ized formulae like field of battle. Much writing on 
lexical fields betrays a simple confusion over this 
point, and fails to allow for the possibility that 
the territory mapped by a given word’s range of 
meaning may be fuzzy and unbounded. 

On the other hand, this approach to meaning 
offers attractive possibilities for plotting rela- 
tionships between the semantic ranges of sev- 
eral words that occupy neighboring territories 
within a larger lexical field, and for tracing how 
their relationship has changed over time. Here 
it may be possible for the writer to escape with 
unusual confidence from the lexical categories 
of his/her own interpretative metalanguage. 
S/he must depend on that language to set up 
the lexical field in the first place, but once this is 
done the semantic fields of its occupants can be 
characterized purely in terms of their relation- 
ships with each other. This is precisely what was 
done by Jost Trier (1931), in the pioneering study 
of the vocabulary of intellectual and spiritual 
ltfe in medieval German that rapidly became a 
model for future essays in this area, and it has 
been imitated with varying degrees of success in 
Hellenic scholarship in such studies as those of 
J. Latacz (1968) on the lexical field of “joy” and 
Thomas Jahn (1987) on “soul/spirit” in Homeric 
Greek. 

Because Trier was studying the comparatively 
recent ancestor of his own mother tongue, it was 
a reasonable assumption that there would be 
continuity between the lexical fields of the medi- 
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eval language and those of the interpretative 
metalanguage. When we filter Ancient Greek 
through modern German or English, we can na 
longer rely on even the most tenuous sense of 
continuity; so a grave question mark hangs over 
any attempt to configure the large-scale area 
of meaning within which we propose to plot 
our study, We might, for example, propose the 
(intuitively reasonable) lexical field of “holiness” 
in Ancient Greek. Within this field, three key 
words loom large: Aierés, hagndés, hdsios. A clas- 
sic semantic field study would seek to configure 
the relationship between the three words and 
would, perhaps, detect a tendency over time for 
one of the three to encroach on the territory of 
another — as, most obviously, when Aagnds takes 
on precise resonances in the Christian period 
of the language as the term denoting the divine 
purity of things consecrated to God. Such an 
approach offers attractive possibilities, but it 
leaves two difficult questions open. First, how 
do we know that there is indeed a significant 
correlative relationship between these words in 
the linguistic world of ancient Greek speakers? 
Second, and more damaging still, the possibility 
remains that the constitution of the overall field 
has been carried out according to modem, not 
ancient, semantic categories. From this particu- 
lar aspect, the problematic word is Aierds, which 
includes in its semantic range not only the quali- 
ties that we might associate with holiness but 
also and more particularly that of vigorous self- 
propelled motion (Clarke 1995). It can be argued 
that in our scholarly discourse the very consti- 
tution of the field itself has robbed the lexical 
items within it of their semantic logic. 
Potentially, then, to set up a lexical field for 
an ancient language is to engage in an implicit 
act of translation in which the interpreters own 
first language forces the details of ancient usage 
willy-nilly into its own categories. The quest to 
escape from the fallacies of one-to-one map- 
ping from ancient to modem vocabulary has 
again failed. But it would be too negative to 
claim that lexical field theory is simply a byway 
down which the theory of semantic reconstruc- 
tion traveled to encounter a dead end. Rather, 
the theory took the all-important first step of 
recognizing that the words of one language can- 
not be meaningfully accounted for in terms of 
the words of another, to interpret cogently we 
must go further and show how the words cor- 
respond to lexical-semantic structures that were 
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meaningful in the world-picture of its speakers. 
The weakness of the theory lies in plotting those 
structures as flat planes; this corresponds to no 
cognitive reality that can be guessed at, and 
it ignores the fact that an entry in the mental 
lexicon is necessarily the trace of a potentially 
endless number of encounters with the word 
either as speaker or as listener, and should there- 
fore produce an image in three dimensions if 
realistically plotted in graphic form (Langacker 
1987-91). 

The potential for just such a model is now 
offered by prototype theory in lexical seman- 
tics (Taylor 1995:ch.5). The prototype-based 
approach posits a conceptual unity as the heart 
of each word's meaning; this unity is prototypi- 
cal and pre-verbal in the sense that it cannot be 
expressed neatly in a few words of any language, 
but its central idea can be sketched on an experi- 
mental basis (Geeraerts 1998). Every point of 
reference to which the word is applied is more 
or Jess central or peripheral in its relation to 
the prototype; these instantiations themselves 
in their ranking constitute the means by which 
we as readers (or the ancient child acquiring 
the language) are led towards an apprehension 
of the word’s meaning (Clarke 2010). Prototype 
theory has less to say about the relationships 
between words, and rather conceptualizes the 
prototypes as isolated points of focus in the orga- 
nization of experience encoded in the semantic 
shapes of the language. It is as a model for con- 
ceptualizing the relationships between words 
that lexical field theory still has a useful role to 
play in the plotting of ancient linguistic catego- 
ries (cf. Cruse 1986:ch.5). 
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MICHAEL CLARKE 


Lexical-Functional Grammar and 
Greek 


L INTRODUCTION 


Lexical Functional Grammar (LFG) is a theory of 
the structure of language and of the relationship 
between different aspects of linguistic structure. 
As implied by the name, the theory is lexicalist 
in the sense that it assumes a richly structured 
lexicon, sees many linguistic generalizations 
as captured in the lexicon and the syntax as 
obeying the lexical integrity principle: Morpho- 
logically complete words are taken to be the 
terminal nodes in syntax, and words do not have 
any internal syntax (contrast this with recent 
generative proposals such as nanosyntax and 
distributed morphology). LFG is also functional 
in the sense that grammatical functions such as 
subject, object and adjunct are primitives of the 
theory rather than derived concepts, as in deri- 
vational grammar. 

Very little work has been done on Ancient 
Greek within the framework of LFG except for 
a couple of studies by the author of this article 
(Haug 2008 and 20u; Bary and Haug 201). The 
purpose of this entry is therefore not to sum- 
marize LFG work on Ancient Greek, but rather 
to introduce LFG and point out some areas 
where the application of LFG to Ancient Greek 
linguistics would seem fruitful. It goes without 
saying that the available space does not allow 
the elaboration of detailed analyses. For a more 
detailed introduction to LFG, see Bresnan (2001), 
Dalrymple (2001) and Falk (2003). 

LFG has a “parallel architecture”, meaning 
that different parts of the grammar — such as 
prosodic structure (+ Prosodic Word), argument 
structure, constituent structure, grammatical 
function structure, information structure - are 
viewed as separate structures. Notably, they 
can be formalized in different ways: there is no 
attempt to reduce all description to a specific 
data structure, such as a tree. None of these 
structures are derived from the others, but they 
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are related via projections (mathematical func- 
tions), and for a sentence to be grammatical, all 
these structures and the relationships between 
them must be well-formed. in practice, the most 
explored structures are the constituent stnuc- 
ture (c-structure) and grammatical function 
structure (f-structure). These form the core of 
LFG's syntactic analysis. In line with the lexical 
integrity principle there are no empty categories 
(though some researchers assume a limited use 
of traces) in the c-structure, but at f-structure 
null arguments and other not overtly realized 
elements may appear. 


2. CASE AND GRAMMATICAL FUNCTION 
ASSIGNMENT 


The c-structure is where word order and con- 
stituency facts are captured, and it is formally 
conceived as a tree. The trees are built up in 
accordance with phrase structure rules, which 
not only put constraints on word order, but can 
also contribute functional information. This is 
typically the case in configurational languages. 
For example, in the English rule which expands 
VP to a verbal head + an NP, the NP would be 
marked as having the object function. {mpor- 
tantly, LFG does not assume that this is the only 
way an NP can be marked as the object, but 
rather holds that “morphology competes with 
syntax” for the expression of grammatical func- 
tion. Thus ~ accusative case is not simply a 
feature assigned by the verb, but can mark an 
NP as a +direct object. The most influential 
approach to this phenomenon is the so-called 
constructive case analysis in Nordlinger (1998), 
originally developed for dependent-marking 
Australian languages, but suitable for Ancient 
Greek as well. Notice that case cannot be purely 
constnuictive, however. For example, it is well 
known that secondary predicates can attach to 
null (pro-dropped) arguments, and when they 
do, they agree with the case that the null argu- 
ment would have exhibited if it were overt. Since 
null arguments do not have morphologicul case, 
they must have case assigned from the govern- 
ing verb. Case assignment by the verb is also 
needed for idiosyncratic case, such as genitive 
and dative objects. 
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3. CONTROL AND LONG-DISTANCE 
AGREEMENT 


In LFG, control (equi-NP deletion) is dealt with 
using two different mechanisms: anaphoric and 
functional control. Anaphoric control involves 
an f-structure ‘pro’ which is the subject of the 
non-finite form and coindexed with the control- 
ling element. An example from Greek would be 

(1) Eretriées...Athénaion edeethésan 
boéthous genésthai 

‘The Eretrians asked the Athenians to help 
them’ (Hdt. 6.100.2) 


sphisi 


Here the subject of genésthai is coreferent with 
Athénaion, but grammatically speaking we 
would expect subject and predicate to agree in 
case. This leads us to posit a ‘pro’ subject for the 
infinitive which, as the subject of an infinitive, 
is assigned accusative case. By contrast, we also 
find cases like (2): 


(2) doteté moi kaléi genésthai 
‘grant that | become beautiful’ (Pl. Phdr. 
279b8) 


Here, by contrast, the NP in the matrix clause 
not only controls the reference of the subject of 
genésthai, but also the case of the subject, since 
the predicative dative kaldi is presumably due 
to + agreement with the subject. This phenom- 
enon, long-distance agreement (Andrews 1982), 
is captured via functional control in LFG, which 
is implemented as structure sharing. The NP 
moi bears two grammatical functions in this 
sentence: it is at the same time both the second 
object of doiété and the subject of genésthai. 
Such a treatment is ruled out by the theta crite- 
rion in traditional generative grammar. 

It should be noted, though, that the syntax of 
complementation in Greek is poorly understood 
at the moment, and the rules governing case 
marking in embedded predicatives are not very 
clear. For example, standard grammars assume 
that the accusative is more common when the 
predicative is nominal rather than adjectival, 
which does not follow from a simple lexical 
distinction hetween functional and anaphoric 
control verbs. Still, LFG offers a suitable frame- 
work for further exploration of complementa- 
tion. Notice also that predicative ~ participles 
offer another clear example of functional control 
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in adjuncts (analyzed in Haug 2011), since they 
agree in case with their subjects, which again are 
assigned case in the matrix clause, cf. (3): 


(3) anakeiménois autois tois héndeka epha- 
nerothé 
‘He appeared to the eleven while they were 
reclining at the table’ (Mk. 16:4) 


4. NON-CONFIGURATIONALITY: 
DISCONTINUOUS CONSTITUENTS AND 
BEYOND 


Constructive case, as outlined above, directly 
explains non-configurationality in the sense of 
free word order by formalizing the intuitive idea 
that grammatical function in Greek is encoded 
in case morphology rather than syntactic posi- 
tion. However, it does not by itself explain dis- 
continuous constituency. In LFG’s c-structures, 
there are no crossing branches, and no move- 
ment is assumed. This means that it is not pos- 
sible to “assemble” discontinuous constituents at 
this level; instead we have a flat structure with 
several NP nodes, one of which contains the 
head, and the others the other parts. This means 
that (4a) could be analyzed as in (4b): 


(4) a. oudemian ékhei dunamin 
b. [.S [.NP-obj [.QP-adj [.Q oudemian | | | 
{.V-head ékhei | [.NP-obj |.N ditnamin | | | 


So the Quantifier Phrase headed by oudemian 
appears inside one NP (simplified structure here) 
and dunamin appears as the head of another, 
but by virtue of the accusative marking, both of 
these NPs are marked as objects, and functional 
uniqueness (the principle that each grammatical 
function has a unique value) ensures that these 
two NPs are unified in the functional structure. 
Notice that LFG does not require c-structures 
to be endocentric in the sense that every phrase 
must have a head of the same category as itself. 
In (4b), the first NP is headless and, more impor- 
tantly, the V is the head of S. S is an exocentric 
category that is frequently used in LFG analyses 
of non-configurationality, whereas in configura- 
tional languages it is commonly assumed that V 
projects VP, IP and possibly CP. Notice also that 
LFG does not assume that all languages are fully 
configurational or fully non-configurational: it 
is possible to combine endocentric categories 
and §. For example, Greek subordinate clauses 
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could be seen as CPs governing §, reflecting the 
fact that although the subjunction C can only be 
preceded by a topicalized element, + word order 
inside the embedded clause is free. Such an 
analysis could possibly be generalized to matrix 
clauses, accounting for the fact that participants 
in long-distance discontinuities (crossing clause 
boundaries, as opposed to clause-internal dis- 
continuities like + hyperbata) must in fact occur 
in a left-peripheral position. 

Scholars agree that Greek word order is heay- 
ily influenced by information structure con- 
cerns (see e.g. Dik 1995), but the syntactic model 
assumed in such work is often left underspeci- 
fied. Although at the moment the understand- 
ing and formalization of information structure 
in LFG is much less developed than one would 
desire, a precise model of i-structure (as in e.g. 
Dalrymple and Nikolaeva 201) would put the 
parallel architecture of LFG in a good position to 
formalize the interaction between i- and c-struc- 
ture that is found in Greek. This is an area with 
good prospects for further work that would ben- 
efit both Greek philology and the development 
of LFG theory. 

LFG offers a precise formalism that is more 
flexible than many other formal theories. 
Because of its flexibility, it lends itself well to 
descriptive work, And because of the precision 
of the formalism, LFG grammars can actually 
be implemented as computational parsers using 
the XLE software. This is another line of pos- 
sible future work that seems fruitful for extinct 
languages such as Ancient Greek, since using a 
rule-based parser will allow testing the analysis 
against all the available data. Another inter- 
esting feature of LFG for students of Ancient 
Greek js that it offers a framework for studying 
+ syntactic change. The modularity of LFG, and 
its view of morphology and syntax as competing 
expressions of grammatical content makes it 
particularly apt to capture grammaticalization 
as argued in Vincent (2001) and illustrated by 
the other studies in Butt and Holloway King 
(2001). Moreover, the gradient view of configu- 
rationality in LFG seems apt to capture the rise 
of configurationality throughout the history of 
Greek. This process clearly cannot be seen as the 
switching of a binary parameter, but is a com- 
plex process involving change at different rates 
in different categories. 
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Lexicography, History of 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The formal preoccupation with words and 
their meaning or etymology goes back to the 
5th c. BCE and may have existed even earlier 
(+ Etymological Dictionaries: Theory of Greek 
Etymology; + Etymology (etumologia), Ancient 
Theories of). It is sometimes assumed without 
concrete evidence that the Homeric rhapsodes 
relied on collections of rare or obsolete epic 
words — glossai, as they were called from the 
5th c, BCE onwards - in order to understand 
epic poems (- Epic Diction). The sophists, Plato 
and Aristotle raised questions about language 
and the true meaning of words and laid much 
of the foundation for the later grammatical tra- 
dition (~ Ancient Philosophers on Language). 
The farther away scholarship moved from the 
original texts in time, the greater the need 
became to document and explain the meanings 
of words, sure knowledge of which was increas- 
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ingly debated. In this way, the predecessor to the 
modern dictionary of ancient Greek was born. 

Looking back, one can say that the history 
of Greek lexicography is a continuum with at 
least three discernible phases: the systematic 
scholarly activity centered around the museum 
and the library of Alexandria starting in the 3rd 
c. BCE, efforts to record and document the use 
of words, especially those of the Attic canon, 
undertaken under Imperial Rome, and finally 
the work carried out by Byzantine scholars. As 
lexicographical traditions grew and evolved, 
they increasingly drew on a consolidated base 
of information  (-+ Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics; + Etymological 
Dictionaries; From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period). 

Ancient dictionaries, much like their mod- 
em successors, consisted of a series of entries 
divided into two parts: the first is the word or 
‘lemma’, the second is information about the 
word, namely a definition and some reference to 
its grammatical form. Unlike modern dictionar- 
ies that employ a standard citation or diction- 
ary form such as the ~ nominative singular for 
nouns, ancient lexica often cite the form of the 
word in any inflected form, usually as it appears 
in the source text. As a result, ancient lexica pre- 
serve forms and citations from texts that have 
not otherwise survived. The first lexicographical 
works were organized by semantic categories 
but very soon the preferred order became alpha- 
betical with the first two to three letters taken 
into account, a pattern that remained in place 
for many centuries until it was replaced by full 
alphabetical order during the Byzantine period 
(+ Alphabetical Dictionaries: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period). 


2. LEXICA OF THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


Earlier fledging efforts aside, the first systematic 
effort to compile dictionaries can be traced back 
to Hellenistic Alexandria. When the Library was 
founded in Alexandria it became a home not 
only for poets, scientists, and literary critics but 
also grammarians and lexicographers. The com- 
pilation of word lists was the next natural step 
following the establishment of texts and com- 
mentaries. Alexandrian scholars were interested 
in the compilation of rare dialectical expressions 
and difficult words that were present in earlier 
literary texts but were no longer in common 
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use (+ Dialectology (dialektos), Ancient Theo- 
ries of), Their ultimate purpose was to better 
understand the great texts of the past. We know 
of lexicographic collections of epic and dialec- 
tical glosses of the 3rd c. BCE by the so-called 
glossogrdphoi, Philitas of Cos (Ataktoi gléssai) 
and Simias of Rhodes (Giéssai). Around the 
same time, Zenodotus of Ephesus produced the 
first alphabetized glossary of rare epic and lyric 
words (+ Lyric Poetry, Diction of; + Dictionaries 
of Ancient Greek). 

Early Hellenistic lexica were often author- 
specific. Antidorus of Cyme and Neoptolemus of 
Parium produced Homeric lexica, Philinus and 
Xenocritus of Cos, Bacchius of Tanagra, Eupho- 
rion of Chalcis and Glaucias compiled word lists 
of Hippocratic texts (+ Medical Vocabulary). 
Other collections such as Callimachus’ Ethnikai 
onomasiai focused on ethnographic and dialectal 
information: Neoptolemus of Parium (Aeolian 
forms), Antigonus of Carystus (Attic), Hermonax 
(Cretan) and Moschus (Rhodian) are notable 
examples of the same tendency. Aristophanes of 
Byzantium made the first attempt to compose 
a comprehensive dictionary of Greek known as 
Léxeis of which only quoted fragments survive. 


2.a. Atticism and the Imperial Period 

The beginning of the Imperial period, also 
known as the Second Sophistic, saw a significant 
increase in the production of lexica. Interest in 
author-specific lexica persisted. Apion and Apol- 
lonius the Sophist (both ist c. CE) composed 
Homeric lexica; Erotianus, Dioscorides and 
Galen produced glossaries of Hippocratic words; 
Harpocration of Argos, Clemens, and Boethus 
compiled lexica of Plato's works. Diogenianus’s 
lexicon of rare words in five books and in alpha- 
betical order (2nd c. CE) has survived only in 
the abbreviated version of Hesychius but it still 
exerted a great influence in late antique and 
Byzantine lexicography. 

A prominent phenomenon of this period is 
the emphasis on Attic usage (+ Atticism). This 
development exhibited two diverse trends: one 
focused on describing and cataloguing Attic 
usage, the other engaged in a normative debate 
as to which authors and usages constituted 
proper Attic practice. The first group includes 
Caecilius of Caleacte, Dionysius of Halicamas- 
sus, Eirenaeus of Alexandria, and Pausanias (not 
the traveler) who are considered the founders 
of Attic lexicography. Using ancient sources and 
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Hellenistic scholarship that is largely lost to us, 
they produced collections of Attic words and 
phrases. Their goal was to explain the use of 
Attic words that were no longer common among 
the 2nd century CE Greek speakers. Only frag- 
ments of their works exist in later lexica and 
in Eustathius. Orion of Thebes also compiled 
a lexicon of Attic words which has survived in 
fragments collected primarily from the Byzan- 
tine Ps.-Zonaras lexicon. 

In the late and c. CE Harpocration produced 
a glossary on the Attic orators which preserves 
fragments of lost works and historical informa- 
tion about ancient Athens (— Literary Prose). 
The lexicon follows strict alphabetical order 
but it is uncertain whether this practice can be 
attributed to Harpocration or later interpola- 
tors. Harpocration's work survives in several late 
manuscripts but only in abridged form. Another 
lexicon, attributed to Ammonius (De adftnium 
vocabulorum differentia), consists of pairs of 
words that are similar in some way and offers 
explanations about their differences. In this 
sense, it represents an early lexicon of synonyms 
(- Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period), Ammonius' lexicon is closely related 
to similar works by Ptolemaeus and Herennius 
Philo which have survived only as epitomes. 

Julius Pollux of Naucratis (2nd c. CE) was the 
author of the Onomasticon, a lengthy and wide- 
ranging lexicon in ten books. The Onomasticon 
is the only surviving Greek lexical work which 
is not arranged alphabetically but according 
to subject matter. It is also the earliest extant 
example of Greek encyclopedism as it provides 
information about a variety of subjects related 
to ancient daily life, theater and politics. All 
manuscripts preserving the text derive from four 
incomplete versions of an epitome owned and 
interpolated by Arethas, Archbishop of Caesarea 
during the 1oth c. CE. 

The second trend within Atticism involved 
the collection of forms present in Attic writ- 
ers with the intention of establishing them as 
expressions of pure Greek style. The debate over 
what is a ‘proper’ form of expression may have 
had cultural and political motivations. Since the 
+ Attic dialect had been the main dialect of 
Athens at the time of its golden age and was 
the dialect employed by some of the greatest 
Greek writers and orators of the 5th c. BCE, edu- 
cated Greeks of the Second Sophistic adopted 
Attic as the standard usage in their effort to 
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maintain cultural independence under Roman 
rule. Phrynichus of Bithynia, a rhetorician and 
lexicographer of the 2nd c. CE, was probably the 
strictest proponent of Attic. His purpose was to 
purify the Greek language by reviving the Attic 
dialect of Plato, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Aris- 
tophanes, and others. His works included the 
Praeparatio sophistica, a lexicon of Attic words 
originally in 37 books but now surviving only in 
a fragmentary epitome, and a shorter work, the 
Ecloga in two books, likewise fragmentary. The 
Praeparatio sophistica aimed at showing the cor- 
rect usage of particular sententiae and phrases 
to be used by sophists; the Ecloga contained a 
discussion of different aspects of Attic and non- 
Attic usage arranged in the form of a lexicon. 

The Antiatticist, an anonymous composition 
of the late 2nd c. CE, takes a broader view of Atti- 
cism by including a larger group of Attic authors 
in its coverage and by holding the position that 
any word present in Attic authors qualifies as 
an Attic form. The title is misleading as it sug- 
gests a polemic against Atticism or Phrynichus 
as its strictest proponent. In fact, it is not clear 
whether the Antiatticist predates or postdates 
Phrynichus. Only an epitome has survived. 

Finally, there is the lexicon of Moeris which is 
difficult to date but is usually placed in the early 
grd c. CE and which appears to be familiar with 
the works of earlier Atticists. It contains a ran- 
dom selection of some 1,000 Attic words and may 
have been designed to help writers look up indi- 
vidual lexemes. It contains some explanations 
of + syntax, + cases and declensions (+ Declen- 
sion/Conjugation (klisis), Ancient Theories of) 
and is organized alphabetically according to the 
first letter, sometimes offering synonyms. Moeris 
was familiar with Phrynichus' works, but does 
not copy them. He quotes fewer authors than 
Phrynichus and points out the current usage of 
the words and their Attic equivalent. 


3. BYZANTINE LEXICOGRAPHY 


The Byzantines engaged seriously in the produc- 
tion of massive lexica ranging from encyclope- 
dic dictionaries to specialized lists of syntactical 
features, rhetorical terms or ethnographic and 
geographic information. Having inherited a sub- 
stantial volume of lexicographical materials, 
they expanded on this foundation by adding 
new information from patristic texts and refining 
the principles of lexicography. Byzantine lexica 
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show a tendency to borrow materials from each 
other. Their greatest importance lies in the fact 
that they often preserve fragments of writings 
that would otherwise be lost and provide infor- 
mation on word usage that is difficult to recon- 
struct from our modern perspective. The lexicon 
of Hesychius (ca 5th c. CE) was an important 
step in the history of lexicography. As Hesychius 
states in a dedicatory letter, the compilation of 
his lexicon included a substantial amount of 
material derived from his own readings but was 
also partly based on other works dating back 
to the ist c. BCE, especially the lexicon of Dio- 
genianus and the works of Aristarchus, Apion, 
Heliodorus and Herodianus. Hesychius’ purpose 
was to cover not only the Attic literature but also 
texts in other dialects (+ Dialects, Classification 
of). Only an abridged and interpolated version 
survives. Nevertheless with approximately 51,000 
entries, Hesychius’ lexicon is of great importance 
to the modern scholar as a source of obscure 
or otherwise unknown words and phrases. It 
also contains information from lost sources or 
sources that have not been well-preserved else- 
where. Words appear alphabetized, usually by 
the first three letters and in the inflection form 
as it appears in the source texts (+ Inflectional 
Classes). Most entries consist of a gloss and short 
definitions. The lexicon did not become popular 
in its time and was preserved in only one pos- 
sibly abridged and considerably damaged manu- 
script of the early 15th c. CE (Marc. Gr. 622). In 
moder times, its publication was first under- 
taken by Kurt Latte who published letters A-O in 
two volumes (1953 and 1966). The remaining two 
volumes were published by Peter Allan Hansen 
and lan C. Cunningham in 2005 and 2009. 

The principle source for many Byzantine dic- 
tionaries is a lexicon ascribed to Cyril, the 5th 
c. CE bishop of Alexandria. Its authorship has 
been questioned for good reason. The lexicon 
was essentially a glossary preserving varying 
grammatical forms in the lemma in alphabetical 
order of no more than three letters. It consisted 
primarily of biblical glosses, but some material 
comes from ancient sources, Owing to its popu- 
larity, Cyril's lexicon was preserved in more than 
70 manuscripts and provided the foundation for 
most subsequent patristic glossaries as well as 
other lexica including Hesychius, Ps.-Zonaras, 
and the Synagoge (Zvvaywyy). Despite its promi- 
nent presence in Byzantine lexicography, only 
extracts were published until 2005, when Ursula 
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Hagedom's digital edition of the earliest known 
manuscript, the Bremensis, appeared (hitp:// 
kups.ub.uni-koeln.de/1813/). 

Photius, patriarch of Constantinople and an 
important representative of Byzantine human- 
ism (gth c. CE), composed a large lexicon con- 
taining mostly words used by ‘orators and prose 
writers’ with references to poetry, especially 
Homer and the dramatists (+ Poetic Language). 
Photius’ lexicon relies on that of Cyril and its 
predecessors, especially the lost lexica of Dio- 
genianus, Harpocration, Aelius Dionysius, Pau- 
sanias, Atticista and Phrynichus, and preserves 
quotes from ancient authors and lost works. 
Despite Photius’ prominence as a scholar and 
a senior churchman, his lexicon did not see as 
much use as the lexica of Cyril or Ps.-Zonaras 
(see below). Only a small number of manuscripts 
existed until 1959 when a complete copy of the 
Cambridge codex was discovered in a deserted 
monastery at Zavorda in Macedonia (N. Greece) 
(+ Palaeography). A new edition by Theodoridis 
has been in progress since 1982. 

The lexicon known as Synagoge or Lexicum 
Bachmannianum was composed at the end of 
the 8th or at the beginning of the gth c. CE as a 
fully alphabetized version of Cyril's lexicon. The 
original survives in four manuscripts although 
a substantial amount of materials was added 
later. The Synagoge was edited in 2003 by lan 
Cunningham. Also from the gth or 10th c. CE 
comes a short lexicon known as Lexicon Aluwéetv 
(Haimédein), named after its first lemma entry. 
The work is a glossary on the Byzantine histo- 
rians Procopius, Agathias Theophylactus Simo- 
catta and Menander Protector. It is preserved in 
four manuscripts and was also incorporated into 
the main etymological dictionaries. The Lexicon 
Alpwéetv was published by A. Dyck in 1983. 

The Byzantines were particularly drawn to 
encyclopedic dictionaries (compendia contain- 
ing longer entries). The Suda is a large encyclo- 
pedia of the late 10th c. CE. Ps.-Zonaras (13th c. 
CE) and the Lexicon Vindabonense by Andreas 
Lopadiotes (13th—14th c. CE) likewise fall in this 
category. The Suda is essentially the culmination 
of 1500 years of Greek lexicography combining 
and representing the labor of countless scholars 
concerned with understanding the essence of 
Greek words. It provides a definition of each 
term and offers examples drawn from the litera- 
ture of the past. The exact circumstances of its 
compilation are unknown but its introduction 
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lists a number of lexica and word lists that its 
author relied on, such as Diogenianus and Har- 
pocration. The Suda also preserves lost works 
such as a dictionary of literary biography com- 
posed by Hesychius of Miletus. From the 12th 
until the mid-2zoth century the work was referred 
to as Suidae Lexicon, the lexicon of Suidas, but 
now it is believed that Suda is the name of the 
work and not the author. The most interesting 
feature of the Suda is that it not only contains 
lemmata followed by brief definitions, as one 
would expect to see in a lexicon, but it also 
incorporates longer and detailed articles similar 
to a modern encyclopedia. Its 30,000 entries 
cover some 2,800 pages in the modern printed 
edition arranged in an alphabetical order that 
reflects phonetic changes in Byzantine pronun- 
ciation. Thus, alpha-iota comes after epsilon, eta 
and iota come together after epsilon-iota, and 
upsilon after omicron-iota (+ Vowel Changes). 
The Suda was edited by A. Adler (1928-38). In 
1998 a collaborative digital effort known as Suda 
On-line was undertaken to produce a translation 
(http://www.stoa.org/sol/). 

The Ps.-Zonaras lexicon, also called Lexicon 
Tittmannianum, is another comprehensive work 
(approximately 19,000 entries) written in Con- 
stantinople during the igth century. It is often 
mistakenly ascribed to the 11th/12th c, historian 
John Zonaras. Ps.- Zonaras has survived in a 
large number of manuscripts that fall into two 
groups: an original complete version arranged 
alphabetically by the first two letters, and a 
secondary abridged one arranged according 
to grammatical categories (masc., fem., neut., 
verbs, adverbs) (+ Word Classes (méré tot 
logou), Ancient Theories of). Its sources were 
primarily Byzantine lexicons, such as the Suda, 
the Etymologicum Genuinum and Etymologicum 
Symeonis, Cyril’s lexicon as well as the Atticist 
lexicon by Orus. Characteristic of the Ps.-Zonaras 
are long excerpts from theological prose, works 
by Anastasius Sinaites and other writers. The 
only edition of the lexicon was produced by 
J.A.H. Tittmann in 1808, hence the title Lexicon 
Tittmannianum. 

A number of large Byzantine lexica bear the 
title ‘etymological’ but are not limited to provid- 
ing etymological information. The typical struc- 
ture of these dictionaries involves lemmata in 
alphabetical order followed by a definition, ety- 
mology, and information on usage, including quo- 
tations from literary sources. The etymological 
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dictionaries rely heavily on each other and on 
earlier lexica, They are also witnesses to Helle- 
nistic scholarship and preserve numerous frag- 
ments of classical literature otherwise lost. 

The Etymofogicum Genuinum is the oldest 
and most important collection of this category 
compiled in the mid-gth c. CE. It may have 
been a product of the intellectual circle around 
Photius or prepared under his supervision, Its 
anonymous compiler drew on the works of 
numerous earlier lexicographers and scholiasts, 
including Herodianus, Georgius Choeroboscus, 
Methodius, Orion of Thebes, Oros of Alexandria, 
Theognostus the Grammarian and the Homeric 
epimerismi. This work was the main source for 
the subsequent Byzantine lexicographical tra- 
dition, including the Etymologicum Gudianum 
from the 11th c. CE and the Etymologicum Mag- 
num and Etymalogicum Symeonis from the 12th 
c. CE. The Etymologicum Genuinum is preserved 
in two ioth-century manuscripts, the codex Vati- 
canus graecus and the codex Laurentianus Sancti 
Marci. Neither contains the earliest recension 
nor the complete text, but rather two differ- 
ent abridgements. The manuscript evidence and 
citations in later works suggest that its origi- 
nal title was simply Etymologicum. Its modem 
name was coined in 1897 by its first editor Rich- 
ard Reitzenstein. The Etymologicum Genuinum 
remains for the most part unpublished. Two edi- 
tions, one begun by Ada Adler and continued by 
Klaus Alpers, the other by Francois Lasserre and 
Nikolaos Livadaras (1976-1992) remain incom- 
plete. The Lasserre and Livadaras edition, pub- 
lished under the title Etymologicum Magnum 
Genuinum, covers only the letters A and B. 

The Etymologicum Magnum is the traditional 
title of a lexical compendium compiled most 
likely in Constantinople around u50 CE, It is 
the largest Byzantine lexicon and draws on 
many earlier grammatical, lexical and rhetorical 
works, Its main sources were the Etymologicum 
Genuinum and the Etymologicum Gudianum. 
It also contains additions from Stephanus of 
Byzantium, Diogenianus, the Lexicon Alpwéetv, 
Georgius Choeroboscus’ Epimerismi ad Psalmas, 
the Etymologicum of Orion of Thebes and col- 
lections of scholia. The compiler of the Etymo- 
lagicum Magnum reorganized, augmented and 
modified his source material to create a new and 
individual work. The editio princeps of the Ety- 
mologicum Magnum was published by Zacharias 
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Kallierges (Venice 1499), The most recent edition 
is by Thomas Gaisford (1848). 

Other etymological lexica such as the Etymo- 
fagicum Symeonis and the Etymologicum Floren- 
tintum Parvum descend from the Etymologicum 
Magnum. The Etymologicum Gudianum was first 
published by Friedrich Wilhelm Sturz in 1818 
and by De Stephani (letters a-z). Letters A-B of 
the Etymologicum Symeonis are included in the 
Lasserre and Livadaras edition while the rest 
remains unpublished. 

The Homeric Epimerismoi were not lexica 
strictly speaking but they still provided lists 
of Homeric words and definitions mostly for 
instructional purposes. They may have been 
composed by Georgius Choeroboscus in the gth 
c. CE and were based on a variety of sources 
including Herodianus, Apion and the D-scholia. 
Originally they were arranged in the order in 
which words appeared in the Homeric poems 
but at some later point they were reorganized in 
alphabetical order. Entries from the first book of 
the /liad have been preserved in the original for- 
mat known as scholia epimerismi, and books 1-3 
survive in the alphabetical version. The remain- 
ing books are lost. A. Dyck published the origi- 
nal version in 1983 as well as the alphabetical 
epimerisnu in 1995. 

The Byzantines were eager to compile lists 
in all branches of human knowledge. A more 
complete list of dictionaries of Greek is included 
in the Canon of Greek Authors and Works main- 
tained by the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (http:// 
www. tlg.uci.edu/canon/fontsel), Byzantine lexi- 
cographical collections also include works on 
synonyms, syntactic terms, rhetorical terms, 
+ legal terminology and ethnographic informa- 
tion. A representative example is the Ethnica, 
a geographical lexicon composed by Stephanus 
of Byzantium, a grammarian who lived and 
taught in Constantinople during the 6th c. CE. 
The Ethnica contained detailed linguistic, geo- 
graphical and historical information from the 
ancient world. With the exception of a few pages 
that survived in one manuscript and some frag- 
ments preserved in Constantinus Porphyrogeni- 
tus, Stephanus’ original 50 or more books are 
now lost. Only an epitome survives compiled 
by Hermolaus, perhaps a junior colleague of 
Stephanus, but the amount of information it con- 
tains is substantially reduced, The Ethnica text 
was edited by Meineke in 1849. A new edition by 
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Margarethe Billerbeck is ongoing with letters A-I 
published in 2006 and 2011. 

The anonymous treatise on syntax preserved 
in a 19th-century parchment manuscript and 
first edited by I. Bekker in Anecdota Graeca is 
an alphabetical lexicon about verbs requiring a 
+ genitive, > dative or > accusative construction 
(+ Direct Object; + Indirect Object). Each entry 
includes quotations from Classical and Christian 
authors (-- Christian Greek Vocabulary), many 
of them preserving otherwise unattested frag- 
ments. 

The voluminous lexicographical tradition 
handed down to us by Alexandrian and Byzan- 
tine scholars together with the source texts and 
their scholia formed the foundation for all future 
lexica of ancient Greek. Stephanus’ Thesaurus 
Graecae Linguae, the first modern dictionary of 
ancient Greek and the ancestor of all subsequent 
lexicographical efforts, was based on many of 
these sources. 
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Lindeman’s Law 


+ Vowel Changes 


Linear A 


Linear A is one of three Aegean writing sys- 
temsused during the second millennium BCE 
on the island of Crete, the Greek mainland, the 
Cycladic islands and the western coast of Anato- 
lia. Linear A was used during the palatial phases 
of the so-called Minoan culture of Crete from ca 
1850-1450 BCE. 

Sir Arthur Evans, the first great excavator 
and student of Minoan culture and writing sys- 
tems, named the script ‘Linear A’ to distinguish 
it chronologically and functionally from later 
‘+ Linear B' (attested ca 1450-1200 BCE). Evans 
classified these two scripts as ‘linear’ in contrast 
to a third script that he called Hieroglyphic 
or Pictographic (+ Cretan Hieroglyphic Script), 
Signs in the two ‘primitive linear classes’ of 
script, designated A and B, are made by incis- 
ing component straight or curved lines into 
moist clay. In the third ‘hieroglyphic class’ of 
script, more pictorial forms of signs, represent- 
ing objects (animate, inanimate, symbolic and 
even imaginary), are carved on stone seals or 
drawn, albeit also with linear elements, into clay 
documents. 

Linear A texts are not deciphered, despite 
many proposals (see Pope and Raison 1978:41—45, 
for succinct critical and still valid assessments of 
proposals of different target languages). It has 
been suggested that the underlying language 
is Semitic, or an Anatolian Indo-European lan- 
guage related to Luwian or later Lycian, or an 
Aegean substrate language related to Etruscan, 
or even Greek. However, the data are so limited 
and repetitive and the syntax of most texts so 
simple (not to say non-existent) that no pro- 
posal can be proved (Duhoux 1989:95-98). It is 
still true that “[b]rief dedications and abbrevi- 
ated records of account cannot be expected to 
provide anything like a sufficient range of lin- 
guistic evidence” (Pope and Raison 1978:41). The 
ca 1,500 extant Linear A texts contain fewer than 
8,000 signs. 

By comparing the layouts, structures and the 
use of logograms or ideograms (signs for com- 
modities, raw materials, manufactured objects 
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and animals, including human beings) in Linear 
A and Linear B texts, we can see that go per- 
cent of the Linear A texts pertain to economic 
administration. These include clay tablets, clay 
discs known as roundels, and clay sealings (with 
simple countermarks, typically of one or two 
signs). 


Non-administrative texts include inscriptions 
on ceramic and stone ritual (mainly libation) 
vessels and on metal artifacts (gold and silver 
hair pins, miniature gold and silver axes, a gold 
ring and a bronze cauldron handle). Inscriptions 
on pins and libation vases have plausibly been 
interpreted as votive in nature. These texts have 
the longest syntactical strings of sign groups 
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(Duhoux 1989:83-90, 92). There are also a few 
graffiti. 

Most Linear A texts come from Crete. But some 
few inscriptions have been found in the Pelo- 
ponnese, on the islands of Thera, Samothrace, 
Melos, Kythera, and Kea, at Miletus in western 
Anatolia and at Tel Haror in the Levant. 

The Linear A script has three types of signs: 
(1) phonetic, to judge by their total number, likely 
representing CV- and V- syllables (e.g. da- and 
a-, or du- and u-); (2) logographic-ideographic, 
as seen by their placement within accounting 
records; and (3) fractional-numerical. Provisional 
values have been assigned to Linear A phonetic 
and ideographic signs based on study of their 
counterparts in Linear B. The numerical and 
fractional systems were worked out before the 
decipherment of Linear B in 1952 (Bennett 1950). 

Comparison of Linear A and Linear B signs 
and the values of the Linear B signs suggests 
that the language represented by Linear A has 
(1) three main vowels (a, i, and uz), (2) labio- 
velars and (3) post-palatalized, post-labialized 
and pre-labialized consonantal phonemes (e.g. 
ga, pye, nwa, mba) (Duhoux 1989:72-75). The 
hypothesis of three main vowels is strengthened 
by comparative analysis of vowel patterns in 
Cretan place names attested in Linear B tablets 
at Knossos and in mainland place names in Pylos 
texts (Pope and Raison 1978:28—31). The lan- 
guage (or languages?, Duhoux 2004:214) written 
in Linear A seems to feature syllable-reduplica- 
tion and prefixing, but Duhoux (2004:214-220) 
and Melchert (2001:229-231) have offered sound 
criticisms of the vowel-distribution, particles, 
verbal forms, and introductory phrase meanings 
proposed in the ‘Lycian’ hypothesis of Finkel- 
berg (2001), arguably the most rigorously argued 
proposal to date. 

The logograms/ideograms represent common 
agricultural commodities (grain, figs, oil and 
wine), animals (goat, pigs, sheep, bovids) and 
manufactured items like vases. The fractional 
signs, as mentioned above, have long been seen 
to function as an aliquot system (+ Greek Writ- 
ing Systems), 
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Linear B 


Linear B is a syllabic writing system, which was 
used in the Aegean area during the Bronze Age 
to represent Mycenaean (-- Mycenaean Script 
and Language), an archaic variety of Greek. 
Arthur Evans coined this type of writing as Lin- 
ear B, before the language that it represented was 
known. Within this nomenclature, which makes 
reference exclusively to the script and not to the 
language, ‘linear alludes to the linear disposition 
that the writing displays in the documents (Fig- 
ure 1). The ‘B’ refers to the opposition established 
by Evans between this and ‘Linear A’, another 
linear writing system that was older; both are 
contrasted to non linear or hieroglyphic script 
(+ Cretan Hieroglyphic Script; + Greek Writing 
Systems) used in the same geographic area in the 
second millennium BCE. 


1. THE DOCUMENTS 


a. Finding and Deciphering the Tablets 

In 1900, during the Knossos palace excavations 
conducted by Arthur Evans, a number of tablets 
were found with writings in a language that was 
yet unknown. The first studies on the finding 
allowed concluding that the documents were 
written in a syllabary, which included signs for 
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syllabograms, logograms and numerals. The fact 
that the logograms did not represent abstract 
concepts but, rather, words, and that they had 
a concrete value designating objects or tangible 
realities, enabled researchers to interpret them, 
even though they were still unable to under- 
stand the Linear B syllabary. So even before the 
decipherment, this enabled scholarsto group 
tablets into series on the basis of similar con- 
tent, according to the logograms they contained. 
[t also allowed them to get an idea of what that 
content could be. Because the phonetic value 
that the syllabic symbols represented was yet 
unknown, Emmett L. Bennet Jr instead classified 
the syllabograms using formal criteria. He made 
a table and, on it, ordered the signs from the 
simplest to the most complex, grouping them 
together according to similarity in form. In order 
to transcribe the syllabograms and the logo- 
prams, he gave a number to each sign: those 
less than 100 were reserved for syllabograms, 


é 4 


Figure 1 


0 APES 


ib. Support Materials and Contents 

Linear B writing is attested to almost exclu- 
sively in administrative documents. These were 
redacted on clay tablets in Mycenaean palaces, 
with inscriptions made with a stylus while the 
clay was still fresh (Figure 2). The same tech- 
nique was used to mark the clay labels (inscribed 
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ordered by Bennett’s table, and those over 100 
were used for logograms. After a number of stud- 
ies and international collaborations, the archi- 
tect Michael Ventris announced through BBC 
microphones in London in July 1952 that the tab- 
lets were written in an archaic variety of Greek. 
The decipherment was confirmed by the Ameri- 
can archaeologist who directed the Pylos palace 
excavation, Carl W. Blegen, who tested it on the 
PY Ta 641 tablet, which had not been published 
yet (Figure 1). The collaboration between Ventris 
and John Chadwick, a Greek language professor, 
yielded the first data publications for the scien- 
tific world: the historic 1953 article, “Evidence 
for Greek Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives” 
(JHS 73:84-103), and three years later the volume 
Documents in Mycenaean Greek. After Ventris’ 
sudden and unexpected death, in 1958 Chadwick 
published the book The Decipherment of Linear B 
on his own, where he illustrates the method and 
deciphering stages. 


palm-leaf tablet 


vy | 


PY Ta 641. From Bernabé and Lujan 2006, 2. 


lumps placed on the storage containers to iden- 
tify the tablets stored inside, Figure 3) and the 
nodules or sealings (balls marked with a stamp 
or a written indication to ensure that the pack- 
age it was attached to had not been opened, 
Figure 4). Finally, there are also brief inscrip- 
tions painted on clay vases. 


a 


Figure 2 


Stylus. From Duhoux and Morpurgo Davies (eds.) 2011, 10. 
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Figure 3 


Label. From Duhoux and Morpurgo Davies (eds.) 2011, 108. 
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Figure 4 TH Wu 75. From Aravantinos, Godart and Sacconi 2002, 66. 


Whereas the few inscriptions on the clay vases 
provided basic information on the owner, the 
maker or the origin of the vase, the tablets were 
intended for registering persons and commodi- 
ties on behalf of the palace administration for 
a period of one year. Thus, they contain registry 
information or inventories of the different goods 
received, handled, or stored at the palaces. 'Ihese 
were documents intended to be used only dur- 
ing the ‘fiscal year’, and not to be preserved for 
a long time. The fact that they survived is only 
because, by chance, they were baked when the 
buildings they were stored in caught on fire dur- 
ing the destruction of the palaces. 


1c. Origins and Dating 
After Evans’ discovery, a number of tablets 
appeared later, and on distinct occasions, pro- 


ceeding mainly from Knossos, Pylos, Thebes 
and Mycenae, but also, in less quantity, from 
Armenoi, Eleusis, Gla, Khania, Malia, Midea, 
Miletus, Orchomenos and Tiryns. All the docu- 
ments that come from one archive belong ta the 
year in which the fire that burned each palace 
baked the tablets, except those from Knossos ~ 
where three levels of destruction have been 
registered - and Pylos, where a small group of 
tablets were burned before the final destruc- 
tion of the so-called ‘Palace of Nestor’. Although 
some dating details are still being debated, the 
suggested dates only vary within a chronologi- 
cal arch stretching from 1400 and 1200 BCE, that 
is, the transition phase between Late Minoan II 
(LM If) and fff (LM I) until the Late Helladic I] 
Bo (LH MI B2) or II C (LH UC). 
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ud. Formal Characteristics and Nomenclature of 
the Tablets 

Regarding format, a distinction is made between 
fundamentally two types of tablets: the palm- 
leaf tablets and the page shaped tablets. The 
palm-leaf tablets are short and wide documents, 
which have one or two lines of writing (Figure 1). 
These were only used for short inscriptions. The 
page shaped tablets are longer documents, tall 
and wide, in the approximate shape of a rect- 
angle (Figure 5). The page shaped tablets and, on 
occasion, the palm-leaf tablets, were horizontally 
‘lined’ before writing. The text was inscribed on 
these horizontal lines, always from left to right, 
normally composed of syllabograms, logograms 
and numerals (Figure 5). 

Each tablet is classified with these indicators, 
always in this order: place of origin, classification 
according to logogram and format, inventory 
number. Capital letters with the abbreviation of 


syllabograms 


lined tablet 


Figure 5 


logogram 
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the center where the tablet was found indicate 
place of origin, i.e., KN for Knossos, PY for Pylos 
and TH for Thebes. As mentioned earlier, before 
the decipherment, the tablets had already been 
grouped into series according to their logogram. 
This parameter is indicated with a capital let- 
ter; thus, the A series contains lists of persons; 
R series, weapons; § series, chariots and wheels; 
and so on. This capita] letter can be followed by a 
small case letter, marking a sub-series within the 
same group. The convention is to use letters a to 
| for the palm-leaf tablets and m to z for the page 
shaped tablets. This is followed by a final inven- 
tory number, which has no relation to the pre- 
vious letters: it is the number a given museum 
assigns to each tablet. The aforementioned PY 
Ta 641 tablet, which was used to confirm Ventris’ 
decipherment, is from Pylos (PY), from the T 
series (furniture), sub-series a (palm-leaf tablet, 
a group that encompasses banqueting furniture 


numerals 


eae 
“4 


page shaped tablet 


TH Ft 140. From Aravantinos, Godart and Saccani 2002, 102. 
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in particular), and was assigned the museum 
inventory number 641. 


2. THE SYLLABARY 


The classification table that Bennett made con- 
sisted of 89 signs. This has basically been main- 
tained until now, except for a few modifications 
resulting from the development of Mycenology. 
After having added some signs and removed 
others, linear B script now comprises a total of 
88 syllabograms. These have not been renum- 
bered to avoid mistakes. They tend to be trans- 
literated with Latin lettering according to their 
conventionally assigned phonetic value. How- 
ever, some signs are still referred to with num- 
bers, since their phonetic interpretation is still 
unknown or is not unanimously accepted (for 
the Linear B syllabary, see p. 1090). In translitera- 
tion, syllabograms are written one after another, 
chained together with hyphens for each indi- 
vidual word, i.e., wo-de-wi-jo me-no (‘the month 
of wodewijo'). 


2.a. The Syllabary Structure and the Greek Lan- 
guage 

The adaptation of Linear B writing to the Greek 
Language brought to light a number of prob- 
lems. First of all, Linear B only has signs for open 
syllables, as all its syllabograms represent either 
a unique vowel, or a consonant-vowel combina- 
tion. This means that Linear B completely lacks 
direct resources to write closed syllables, which 
are very frequent in the Greek language. Another 
important inadequacy is that it does not allow 
distinguishing between short and long vowels: 
one sign is used for both. Additionally, according 
to Mycenaean writing rules, certain phonemes 
that shoud exist are not graphically represented 
when they are in a certain position in the syl- 
lable or the word. For example, this happens 
with pe-ma, which corresponds to the alpha- 
betic Greek spérma ‘seed’, but it does not show 
a sign for the sibilant at the beginning or the 
vibrant after the syllabic nucleus. Also, there 
is not a univocal correspondence between the 
syllabograms and the syllables of the language 
they represent. Rather, in some cases the same 
syllabogram can be used to represent different 
Greek syllables. For example, syllabogram *3, 
transliterated as /pa/ can represent /pa/, /ba/ 
and /pha/, and even other posibilites, such as 
/pan/ or /hal/, according to Mycenaean writ- 
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ing rules, Finally, one must add that the whole 
body of syllabograms can be divided into two 
groups. The first group includes the majority 
of signs and constitutes the basic set. However, 
those belonging to the second group have a mere 
complementary value, since any combination 
of syllabograms in which they appear can also 
be written alternatively, only using characters 
from the first group. The basic set includes, for 
example, signs such as *8 (= a), “44 (=do) and “42 
(= wa), where the complementary signs are “25 
(= a2) and “go (= dwo). The terms pa-we-a, and 
pa-we-a ‘large pieces of cloth’ (pl.) represent the 
same word, which corresponds to the alphabetic 
Greek phdros. Similarly, the two graphs dwo-yo 
and du-wo-yo are only variant spellings of the 
same anthroponym. 


3. BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDICATIONS 


After the publications mentioned above by Ven- 
tris and Chadwick, Mycenologists have gradu- 
ally recorded the progress made in this field of 
knowledge in a number of scientific meetings. 
These conferences and colloquia have been cel- 
ebrated regularly since 1956. In addition to these 
meetings, all the editions of the tablets are 
indispensible, as well as the excellent works by 
Francisco Aura Jorro (Diccionario micénico) and 
Michel Lejeune (Mémoires de philologie mycéni- 
enne). Out of all the rich bibliography of the ist 
c., it is worth highlighting the volumes edited by 
Yves Duhoux and Anna Morpurgo Davies under 
the title A Companion to Linear B. Finally, one 
must also point to Alberto Bernabé and Eugenio 
R. Lujan’s definitive monograph Introduccién al 
griego micénico: gramatica, seleccidn de textos y 
glosario. 
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RACHELE PIERINI 


Linguistic Correctness (hellénismds), 
Ancient Theories of 


Linguistic correctness, referred to by the term 
hellenismos, was, alongside the theory on the 
parts of speech (+ Word Classes (méré toi [dgou), 
Ancient Theories of}, one of the major fields 
of language-related research in ancient Greece. 
Standards of correctness concerned both single 
words — orthography, prosody (accent, breath- 
ing, vowel quantity, elision, syllable division), 
phonetics, inflection, dialectal variation, deriva- 
tion and meaning (change of the meaning of a 
word over time and parasynonymy) — as well as 
word combinations. Errors that could affect the 
language were described as barbarismés ‘bar- 
barism’ and soloikismds ‘solecism’. Even though 
it appears originally that the two terms were 
used interchangeably (see e.g, Aristot. SopA. el. 
3.165b.20—21; Blank 1998:232—233), the usual dis- 
tinction views barbarism as a defect relating to a 
single word, while solecism marked an irregular- 
ity in word combination (see e.g. Quint. Decl. 
1.5.6, 1.516, Apoll. Dysc. Synt. 3.8, 273,9-274,7, 
Sext. Emp. Math. 1.210, Diog. Laert. 7.59.79). 

The criteria according to which a form or 
construction was to be considered as correct 
Greek or be rejected as an example of barbarism 
or solecism varied slightly depending on their 
sources. These criteria were also likely to have 
been the object of debate: what the criteria were, 
the merits of each, the order in which they were 
to be applied, how they interacted with one 
another (Blank 1998:204). In general, the main 
criteria for determining linguistic correctness 
lay in + analogy, usage, literary tradition and ety- 
mology (Barwick 1922:213—220, Fehling 1956:250— 
254, Siebenborn 1976:56-158). 

One of the most important criteria was anal- 
ogy (Siebenborn 1976:56-84), originally a math- 
ematical and geometrical concept transferred 
to the study of language to indicate both the 
principle of rational regularity underpinning the 
system of language, as well as the mechanism, 
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with differing degrees of refinement and detail, 
able to source information concerning the cor- 
rect form of one word through comparison with 
another judged similar thanks to shared formal 
characteristics. What these ‘conditions of anal- 
ogy’ were was widely debated in antiquity (see 
below). The most abstract and general applica- 
tion of this criterion was the procedure that 
enabled a term to be assigned to the general rule 
(kanon) it belonged to, on the basis of determi- 
nate formal characteristics, and to deduce on the 
basis of this rule all its accidents. 

One of the criticisms of the analogical method 
was that such an approach had inevitably to 
be based on common usage (sunétheia; Ver- 
steegh 1987) in order to collect the examples 
that formed the basis of its rules: although a 
schematic and Manichean vision of ancient tra- 
dition could interpret common usage as a crite- 
rion opposite to analogy, the grammarians often 
applied the former side by side and in interac- 
tion with the latter (see below, also for the anal- 
ogy/anomaly quarrel). The Stoics appear to have 
attributed key importance to common usage in 
determining hellenismés. 

Another type of usage that came into play 
was literary tradition, referred to in various ways 
over time (parddosis, historia or also khrésis, 
associated or not with phrases such as para tols 
palaiois ‘among the ancients’, ‘in ancient times’, 
or tén palaién ‘of the ancients’) (on the com- 
plex relationship between language and literary 
usage see Siebenborn 1976:27—31, 85-89; Viljamaa 
1995). In this field, the undisputed authority was 
Homer, a key figure in Greek culture and educa- 
tion. The idea of linguistic correctness coincided 
with conformity to a literary model in the frame- 
work of linguistic + Atticism (Swain 1996): in 
this case, the reference point was represented 
by a more or less restrictive canon made up by a 
certain number of classical Attic authors. 

A criterion used as an instrument both to 
understand the real meaning of a term and to 
determine its written form or prosody was ety- 
mology, i.e., the application of a backward pro- 
cess in which words were broken down to their 
constituent parts. In this process it was common 
practice for the signifier to undergo modifica- 
tions (pdthé) fairly freely, in the form of addi- 
tions, deletions, permutations and substitutions 
(an approach known as quadripertita ratio; cf. 
Ax 1987). This system of pathology was also 
used in the study of dialects, which represented 
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another determinant of hellénismds and which 
was widespread in ancient Greek grammar. 

From a diachronic perspective, observations 
on linguistic correctness (with differing objec- 
tives and characteristics) can be found over a 
vast stretch of time fram pre-Socratic philosopy 
(6th-5th c. BCE) up to the systematic treatises 
of the qth—5th c. CE and beyond, taking in the 
work of Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics, philolog- 
ical-erudite research of the Hellenistic epoch, 
the first theorizations and subsequent birth of 
specialist treatises from the 2nd-ist c. BCE to 
the ist c. CE and the systematic codifications of 
Apollonius Dyscolus and Aelius Herodian (2nd 
c. CE). From the ist c. BCE at the latest, the Greek 
model was transplanted to the Roman world, 
where the notion of Latinitas, emulating that of 
hellénismos, was applied to Latin in a rich body 
of specialist treatises. 

In its most ancient phases (Schmitter 2000), 
the study of linguistic correctness was tied to 
philosophical aspects, such as the debate on the 
‘correctness’ of nouns (orthoépeia or orthotés 
tdn onomdton), i.e., the correspondence or non- 
correspondence between the form of a word and 
the reality it designates, and the related problem 
whether language exists by nature (phiusei) or by 
convention (thései or ndmoi). Such questions, 
albeit not fully formalized, can already be seen 
in the 6th-sth c. BCE in fragments of Heraclitus 
of Ephesus, Parmenides of Elea, Anaxagoras of 
Clazomenae and Empedocles of Acragas; more 
extensively developed ideas on the subject can 
be found in the 5th-4th c. BCE in Democri- 
tus of Abdera (who is credited with a work on 
orthoepy — probably limited to the language 
of Homer - and a conception of language as 
not preordained by nature but dominated by 
chance; see in particular 68 B 5, 9, 26 and 125 DK) 
and members of the Sophistic movement, such 
as Protagoras of Abdera, who was a strong pro- 
ponent of linguistic conventionalism (see espe- 
cially 80 A 28 and 29 DK) or Prodicus of Ceus, the 
inventor of a method that sought to differentiate 
the specific meanings of synonyms in order to 
enable their correct use (84 A 16 and 17 DK). 
The question of the ‘correctness’ of nouns is the 
leading idea in Plato’s Cratylus, where the two 
theories of language by nature and language by 
convention are examined in a long etymological 
section (397a~-437d). 

Studies in rhetoric also addressed the con- 
cept of hellénizein, described by Aristotle (RA. 
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3.1407a.19 ff.) as a ‘principle of style’ (arkhé tés 
(éxeos) and discussed by him in contrast to sole- 
cism (Soph. el, 165b.20—21, 1824.14); furthermore, 
‘linguistic purity’ was probably one of the vir- 
tutes dicendi (- Stylistics (/éxis), Ancient Theo- 
ries of) of the rhetorical theory developed by 
Theophrastus of Eresus (fr. 684 Fortenbaugh). 

In the linguistic section of Stoic thought 
(Sluiter 2000), heliénismds represented the first 
virtue of discourse and was defined as “gram- 
matically faultless expression in accordance 
with expert and not ordinary linguistic usage” 
(see Diogenes of Babylon in Diog. Laert. 7.59). 
The Stoics, in particular Chrysippus of Soli, made 
extensive use of etymology in their investiga- 
tions on language and elaborated the concept 
of ‘anomaly’ to indicate a discrepancy between 
signified and signifier. 

In the Hellenistic period, questions relating 
to hellénismds can also be detected in the philo- 
logical-erudite tradition (Ax 1991). Assessing the 
extent and value of linguistic interest on the 
part of the philologists of Alexandria and Perga- 
mum has been the object of critical debate. As 
the grammatical reflections of these philologists 
originated in and were applied to the study of 
literary texts, some scholars consequently assign 
limited importance to such work, while others 
believe that the two areas do not conflict but 
rather generate reciprocal value (Pagani 2011). In 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, observations can be 
found regarding recurring patterns in declension 
and conjugation that were probably connected 
to the use of the principle of analogy, whose 
application Aristophanes limited to words hav- 
ing similarity in gender, case, ending, number 
of syllables and accent (Callanan 1987). As for 
Aristarchus of Samothrace, although he did not 
have a fully-rounded doctrine of inflection and 
did not contribute what could be described as 
a theory of kandnes ‘rules’, he did know and 
apply the analogical principle, along with the 
authoritative model of Homeric poetry (e.g. fr. 
125 Matthaios), contemporary language usage 
(Varro Ling. 9.1) and etymology, in the attempt 
to establish the correct form of a term as regards 
orthography, prosody and inflection (for exam- 
ples, see Siebenborn 1976:29—31). Furthermore, 
there is evidence that Aristarchus, in addition to 
the criteria limiting the application of analogy, 
provided a rule prohibiting the comparison of 
simple words with compounds, and another pre- 
scribing the same endings also in the vocative 
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case (Matthaios 1999). Aristarchus is the sup- 
porter of the analogist camp in the traditional 
view of the controversy against anomalists, i.e., 
those who saw linguistic irregularity (anomalia) 
as a leading principle and who consequently 
invoked linguistic usage (sunétheia), a position 
championed by Crates of Mallus. The only tes- 
timony to the analogy/anomaly quarrel is Varro 
(Ling. 8.93, 9.1-2), and modern assessment of the 
historical dimension of this phenomenon ranges 
from, on the one hand, those who believe the 
controversy to be lengthy and of vital importance 
to, on the other, those who even deny its exis- 
tence (on the issue see Fehling 1956-1957; Sie- 
benborn 1976:2-13, 97-104; Ax 1991). In addition 
to the passages cited above, there are two Var- 
ronian fragments in which the position of Crates 
appears to contrast with that of Aristarchus (frr. 
102, 103 Broggiato); yet it may also be reasonably 
claimed that both reflect not, as argued by Varro, 
a controversy, but rather more straightforwardly 
a discussion on the criteria of analogy and the 
confines of its application (Blank 2005). 

Starting from the period between the 2nd 
and the ist c. BCE, the issue of linguistic correct- 
ness became the object of theoretical specula- 
tion and made various appearances within the 
systematization of the grammatike tékhné/ars 
grammatica: two elements typically used as cri- 
teria of hellénismas, i.e., analogy and etymology, 
were cited as ‘parts of grammar’ in the famous 
definition by Dionysius Thrax (Sext. Emp. Math. 
1.250); a series of authors of this period are 
remembered (Varro Ling. 10.10) for having estab- 
lished a certain number of conditions of anal- 
ogy and/or for having provided definitions of 
this criterion (Dionysius of Sidon, Parmeniscus, 
Aristocles, Aristeas, Aristodemus); Aristarchus’ 
pupil Ptolemy Pindarion reformulated the con- 
ceptual basis of analogical procedure, connect- 
ing it to the linguistic usage of Homeric poems 
(Sext. Emp. Math. 1.202ff.); hellénismds was cited 
for the first time in a systematic description of 
grammatiké, that of Asclepiades of Myrlea (Sext. 
Emp. Math. 1.92, 1.252), as one of the aspects 
characterizing the ‘technical part’. 

From the ist c, BCE onwards we have evi- 
dence of treatises on the subject of hellénismés 
or sections of it, such as orthography, or on 
the criteria used to determine correctness, such 
as analogy. These survive in meager fragments 
and, on the basis of known sources, addressed 
(at least) issues such as the correct significance 
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of a word, prosody, or the choice of phonetic- 
orthographic options. Such topics were likely to 
have been discussed from an etymological and 
dialectal perspective, while there is currently no 
evidence that syntax-related issues were exam- 
ined. Monographs on Hellénismés are assigned 
to Philoxenus of Alexandria, Tryphon of Alex- 
andria (the latter an author of numerous writ- 
ings on various aspects of analogy), Seleucus of 
Alexandria (nicknamed Homericus), Ptolemy of 
Ascalon and Minucius Pacatus Irenaeus, who 
appears to have had some connections with 
Atticism. 

The formulation ofrules relating to hellenismos 
caused opposition and criticism, above all in the 
field of empirical philosophy, as to the purpose, 
value and use of such an approach. An example 
of this kind of attack can be seen in Against the 
grammarians by Sextus Empiricus, where the 
author clearly takes the grammarians’ positions 
to an extreme in a polemic spirit (Blank 1998). 

In the 2nd c. CE, reflections on hellenismos 
found their way into wide-ranging studies dedi- 
cated to the overall system of language, par- 
ticularly in the work of Apollonius Dyscolus and 
Aelius Herodian. As regards Apollonius, issues 
relating to linguistic correctness underpin his 
doctrine as a whole, which has rightly been 
described as the highest expression of ancient 
‘analogical grammar’ (Blank 1993). In fact, this 
doctrine is based on the conviction that gram- 
mar is governed by general and rational rules, 
the seeming breach of which can be justified as 
a result of regular and reconstructible cormup- 
tions. This system of pathology seeks to restore 
regularity by showing that visible corruptions 
of a form in use are not exceptional oddities 
but can be recognized through analogy also in 
other occurrences. In this approach, observa- 
tion of linguistic usage is reconciled with the 
rationale of analogy. An important role in this 
system was also played by the criterion of liter- 
ary tradition, in particular Homer, from whom 
Apollonius derived many examples in support 
of grammatical explanations. Aelius Herodian 
provided decisive contributions in the field of 
prosody, nominal inflection, orthography and 
pathology. In general, his work was based on 
a series of rules that indicated the accidents 
of each word category, which was identified 
by specific characteristics such as gender, type 
(appellatives or proper nouns), form (simple 
or compound), number, accent, case, ending, 
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penultimate syllable, duration (prosodic quan- 
tity), syllable quantity or consonants that com- 
bine with word endings (GG Il/2, 634.6-9). 
These rules were derived either “on the basis 
of the commonly recognized language” or “on 
the basis of the analogical criterion and rule’ 
(GG II, 5.3-4). Nevertheless some words, 
although well attested in common and/or liter- 
ary usage, proved to be resistant to systemati- 
zation, being impossible to aggregate into any 
group. To these words Herodian dedicated the 
treatise On lexical singularity, which brought 
within the confines of an exhaustive system 
of analogically based rules also elements that 
appeared to escape it (Dyck 1993). On the issue 
of pathology, apart from the editorial problems 
of the fragments relating to it (GG Iil/2, 166- 
389), Herodian’s system appears more complex 
than the traditional quadripartite one (Nifado- 
poulos 2005). 

Between the 2nd and 3rd c. CE, a phenom- 
enon that was to have a significant impact on 
the concept of linguistic correctness reached 
its peak: linguistic and grammatical Atticism. 
Core principles of the movement were the rejec- 
tion of Koine and the search for purity based 
on the use above all of vocabulary, but also of 
grammatical forms and syntactic constructions, 
that were documented in classical Attic authors. 
his came to be seen as the sole guarantee of 
correct expression. The dominant type of work 
were lexica, in which Attic terms were often 
presented in opposition to their corresponding 
(and judged incorrect) non-Attic form (Aelius 
Dionysius, Pausanias, Phrynichus Arabius, Julius 
Pollux, Moeris, Philemon, Ps.-Herodian’s Phile- 
taeros, the so-called Anitiatticista and, later, Orus 
of Alexandria). The canon of authors to be used 
as a reference point is handed down in versions 
of varying restrictiveness, yet it had to include at 
least Aristophanes, Cratinus and Eupolis, as well 
as Thucydides and Demosthenes (so according 
to Phrynichus). 

In later periods, a crystallization and system- 
atization of ideas previously developed on the 
issue of hellénismds took place with the aim of 
building, often with a view to teaching, an all- 
encompassing system of rules equipped to regu- 
late any question of linguistic correctness, In the 
4th—5th c. CE, Theodosius of Alexandria com- 
posed a collection of ‘Rules' (Kandnes) relating to 
nominal and verbal inflection, a work which was 
the object of a sizeable commentary by George 
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Choeroboschus in the 8th—gth c. CE. Thanks to 
this commentary, Theodosius’ work was to have 
considerable influence on later linguistic studies 
up to the Renaissance. Other research works on 
accent, dialect and syntax were carried out by 
loannes Philoponus of Alexandria (6th c. CE), 
Michael Syncellus (8th—gth c. CE), and Gregory 
of Corinth (12th-13th c. CE). 
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LARA PAGANI 


Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic 


Classical + Attic, used in literary master works 
of the 5th and 4th c. BCE (philosophy, tragedy, 
oratory), enjoyed a long-standing prestige over 
the other Greek dialects and a leading role in 
the development of the Hellenistic Koine and 
ultimately of Modern Greek. The expansion of 
Athens in both the political and cultural sphere 
in the 5th c. has been described in numerous 
historical and literary studies. Its language (= the 
westernmost variety of + fonic) replaced (East- 
ern) Ionic in its position as the most prestigious 
of the Greek dialects as a result of various socio- 
political developments after the Persian Wars. 
Variationist’ analysis of a dead language 
is a difficult task, presenting additional prob- 
lems not faced by scholars researching the 
literary and oral corpora of currently spoken 
languages. While those researching ‘living’ lan- 
guages can ‘control’ their data by eliciting the 
desired information from speakers by means of 
recordings and questionnaires, historical socio- 
linguists are reduced to a much more passive 
role. They have to work only with various writ- 
ten documents in different genres and dialects, 
and to attempt to extract evidence for spoken 
language from these. Thus for a ‘dead’ language 
such as Classical Attic, the results of the analysis 
of topics such as the nature of > written versus 
oral language and colloquial and conversational 
style cannot match the results of contempo- 
rary sociolinguistics, which deals predominantly 
with the ‘spoken’ language. The other topics 
which will be examined here, within these lim- 
its, include: sources and perspectives of ‘varia- 
tionist’ analysis, the intersection of synchronic 
and diachronic variation, ancient awareness of 
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language varieties (+ Attitudes to Language), 
convergences and divergences with respect to 
other dialects, and low registers and the speech 
of foreigners. 


1. SOURCES AND PERSPECTIVES OF 
‘VARIATIONIST’ ANALYSIS 


The extraordinarily rich documentation in both 
epigraphic and literary texts of different genres 
distinguishes Attica from the rest of the Greek- 
speaking area and provides an invaluable source 
for the study of linguistic variation in both the 
diachronic and synchronic perspectives. In dia- 
chronic terms, the core question is that of the 
formation process and rise of Attic as a literary 
standard over the course of the 5th c. BCE. As 
documented by literary and epigraphic texts, 
this century was crucial for the process of the 
standardization of the language, which took 
place in a relatively short time during the era of 
Pericles and the Peloponnesian War. The forma- 
tion of Standard Attic can be described in terms 
of evolution from ‘Old Attic’ toward ‘Great Attic’ 
in the sense of an “Attic-based supradialectal 
variety contaminated with Ionic used in Attica 
and elsewhere” (Bubenik 1981:75) and the rise 
of a “standard written language of business and 
administration among the middle and upper 
classes” (Horrocks 2010:74). A diachronic distinc- 
tion between ‘Old Attic’ and ‘Later Attic’ was 
already made by Hellenistic grammarians (e.g. 
Herodian), based on the difference of accentua- 
tion (e.g. erémos / éremos ‘desert, void’, cf. Prob- 
ert 2004), which is in agreement with the change 
of the phonological systern (Teodorsson 1979; 
+ Phonology (Survey)). 

Synchronically, any variation can be defined 
only in relation (or in contrast) to other variants. 
Synchronic variation is frequently encountered 
at the crossroads of multiple factors, such as dia- 
chronic changes, various registers and conver- 
gence with other dialects. Both inscriptions and 
literary texts present us with considerable differ- 
ences in registers (e.g, private vs. public inscrip- 
tions, formal vs. informal style), socio-cultural 
level of speaker and/or addressee (e.g. > graffiti, 
painted vase inscriptions) and contamination 
with other dialects, as conveyed by individual lit- 
erary genres. Thus the change in the phonologi- 
cal system (+ Phonological Change) observable 
over the course of the 5th c. can be described in 
terms of the rise of a low register, called “Attic 
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dimotiki” (Teodorsson 1979:68), as the everyday 
speech used by the common people. 

In sociolinguistic terms, standard Attic can be 
viewed as an expression of the intellectual and 
political middle class within a heterogeneous 
metropolitan environment. It is to be expected 
that the regional diversity and vertical differ- 
entiation within ‘Great Attic’ produced various 
phenomena of diglossia; the latter became even 
more prominent during the Hellenistic era when 
the sociolinguistic continuum also included 
Attic-based panhellenic Koine. Teodorsson 
(2007:466) demonstrated that in the course of 
the 4th c. BCE we can distinguish two phono- 
logical subsystems of Attic: the local one, more 
conservative, and another one, more innovative, 
spoken outside Attica by an essentially Ionian 
community (Lopez Eire 2002). 


2, AWARENESS OF LANGUAGE VARIETIES 
IN ANTIQUITY 


Attic comedy (+ Comedy, Diction of) is not only 
one of the main sources for our study of linguis- 
tic variation, but also an important witness to 
the awareness of language varieties among its 
audience. The cultural benchmark of the lin- 
guistic awareness in Aristophanes is revealed by 
the distinction between a refined and cultivated 
variety (didlektos asteia hupothélutéra) and a 
boorish and vulgar one (didlektos aneleutheros 
hupagroitéra): between these, a middle stage 
is represented by the ‘average language of the 
city’ (didlektos mésé pdleds) (Brixhe 1997:401); 
but on the whole, “references to social varieties 
of language seem to occur in quite restricted 
circumstances” (Colvin 1999:287). Comedy pro- 
vides us with the first occurrences of the verb 
attikizein (Pl. Com. frg. 168 K.; Eup. 8,3 D). Sig- 
nificantly, this verb, which in subsequent usage 
refers to the dialect of Attica as distinct from 
other Greek dialects (Heracl. Des. Graec. 3.2.8 Pf. 
= FGH II 269) or, later on, to a linguistic ideology 
for rhetorical prose, means ‘to speak in a correct 
manner’. This is shown by Plato (Pl. Com. frg. 
168 K.), where this verb is used to contrast the 
pronunciation olfon with olfgon ‘little’ resulting 
by the weakening of /g/ (see section 7 below). 
This phenomenon, quoted for comic purposes as 
indicative of uneducated and inaccurate speech, 
afterwards became linked with the pronuncia- 
tion of the middle class (it is recorded in Attic 
inscriptions of a different sort, cf. Threatte 1981). 
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Political views also influenced the perception 
of the identity of the Attic dialect among the 
speakers’ community. The awareness of the Attic 
appurtenance to the Ionic world, rooted in the 
Athenian society, as mentioned by Solon (frg. 4 
Diehl) and Thucydides (3.86.3; 4.60.61), is consis- 
tent with the idea of the autochthonous origin 
of the inhabitants and the language of Attica 
(Pl. Men. 238d), attributed to the ‘democratic’ 
Pericles (Thuc. 2.35). This was in contrast with 
the view of the oligarchically-oriented Athenaion 
Politeia (2.8), that emphasizes the mixed nature 
of the Athenian culture and language as a ‘blend- 
ing of all Greeks and barbarians’, at variance 
with other Greeks (hoi men Héllénes idfai mallon 
phonéi kai diaitéi kai skhémati khréntai, Athénaioi 
dé kekraménéi ex hapdnton tén Hellendn kai 
barbdron). This latter view matches linguistic 
features of the Athénaion Politeia, which, sur- 
prisingly unlike those of contemporary prose 
writers, are open to innovations and closer to 
the subsequent evolutionary features of Koine. 
Among these we can mention the use of heineken 
instead of héneka (another variant in qth-c. Attic 
is héneken); didti replacing simple Aéti and cer- 
tain morpho-syntactic phenomena, such as the 
construction of Adti with the - infinitive; the 
absolute nominative; and pleonastic repetition 
of the particle dn (Pfister 1914). 

The evaluation of these phenomena varies 
depending on the attitude of our authors. For 
instance, as for the phonetic rendition of the 
phonemes represented by the spellings <H>, 
<EI>, <I>, /é/, /ei/ /i/, Plato (Crat. 418c) distin- 
guishes a more archaic pronunciation of the 
word kéméra [he:meéra:] or [himéra:] ‘day’ from 
a modern one [he:méra:]: hoi mén arkhaiotatoi 
‘himéran’ ten héméran ekdloun, hoi dé ‘heméran’, 
hoi dé niin heméran. On the other hand, Aristo- 
phanes (Thesm. 1102-1108) regards an indifferent 
realization by [i] of three distinct phonemes 
/é, ei, ei/ (represented by mé, phuldxéi, légeis) 
as a ‘sub-standard’ marker of a foreign talk (see 
section 7). Examples of these variants, however, 
are occasionally found in literary standard, e.g. 
in alternative spellings of the preposition eis/es 
(spelled also is in private inscriptions), 

Again, at variance with Plato, who considers 
the female speech to be more conservative than 
that of males (hai gunaikes, haiper mdlista ten 
arkhaian phonen sozousin: Crat. 418c), the image 
of female speech recoverable from Aristophanes 
“shows traces of a greater readiness on the part 
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of Athenian women to accept new linguistic 
trends” (Willi 2003:194). 


3. AT THE CROSSROADS OF SYNCHRONIC 
AND DIACHRONIC VARIATIONS 


It has often been observed that in Classical Attic, 
conservative features combine with innovative 
features. For instance, archaisms are preserved in 
morphology (the most striking is the persistence 
of the + dual, cf. Risch 195412), whereas in mor- 
pho-syntax we observe an alteration in the 
use of the morphological cases (genitive and 
dative) and their phrasal counterparts (preposi- 
tional cases) (cf. Schwyzer 1940, Bortone 2010). 
On the other hand, certain ‘archaic’ features of 
‘Old Attic’ were partly eliminated from the liter- 
ary language. For instance, in the lexicon the 
comparatives oleizdn ‘smaller’, plein ‘larger’ were 
replaced by efdttén, pléon; the verb thingdno 
‘touch’ by héptomai: simple prepositions found 
a competitor in new prepositional phrases, such 
as metd + genitive alongside (k)sun + dative, 
perl + genitive in substitution of e(i)s + accusa- 
tive. For this issue in Thucydides see Lopez Eire 
(1997b). 

As a reaction to analogical simplifications 
of other dialects, certain irregularities are pre- 
served in verbal paradigms; for instance, in the 
plural forms of ofda 'l know’ (e.g. ésmen instead 
of analogical oidamen) and in the — aorist of 
tithéemi ‘put, place’ (éthemen instead of ana- 
logical ethékamen) (+ Analogy). Resistance to 
analogical innovations in verbal and nominal 
paradigms is also observable in 4th- and 3rd- 
c. Attic; suffice it to mention the rarity of the 
remodeling of the ist-ps. sg. imperfect/aorist in 
-a (e.g. eipa instead of efpon ‘I said’) and the 
rarity of the ending -a7 in the acc. sg. of conso- 
nantal stems in inscriptions (Threatte 1996:88, 
548). Idiolects and individual stylistic choices 
occasionally give rise to variants of a differ- 
ent kind: e.g. parékan ‘they permitted’ occurs 
in Thucydides (imitating Ionic?) in the place 
of pariesan (paralleling Euripides’ anékan); and 
eipa is not rare in Menander, probably reflecting 
the colloquial style. 

Innovative and conservative forms are dif- 
ferently distributed, even within the same liter- 
ary genre. For instance, the analogical forms of 
the 3rd-ps. pl. aorist éthesan ‘they placed’, édo- 
san ‘they gave’ alternate at different ratios with 
the earlier forms éthékan, éddkan in Aeschylus, 
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Sophocles, and Euripides. Euripides’ usage is 
in this respect convergent with Aristophanes’ 
(Hoffmann & Debrunner 1969 I2109). 

The remodeling of athematic verbs after 
thematic paradigms follows different patterns: 
the verb misg6 ‘mix’ (inflected as a thematic 
verb) occurs in Thucydides and Plato (perhaps 
influenced by the epic Ionic dialect), whereas 
m(e)ignumi appears in Aristophanes (Lépez 
Eire 1997b:84). On the other hand, in curse 
inscriptions the contract form katad6 ‘bind’ is 
the most frequent one, alongside the less fre- 
quent uncontracted Aatadéo (also with different 
spelling katadéo), but more rarely katadidémi 
and katadénu6 (a compromise form between -6 
and -nu-mi patterns) are also found (Threatte 
1996:518-519). 

As is generally accepted, synchronic variation 
can yield diachronic changes. For instance, the 
preposition sun originated as a ‘low’ variant of 
xun (Lazzeroni 1984:18); the latter, however, is 
still preferred by Thucydides (at variance with 
Plato), Compared with other dialects, the plural 
+ dative suffix -ois of o-stems was initially used 
in alternation with -oisi in particular phono- 
syntactic contexts in colloquial style (Lépez 
Eire 1997b:100); in @-stems the dative sufhx -ais, 
resulting from analogical remodeling after -oisi : 
-ois, replaced the lonic -éis(i). The paths of this 
evolution, which affected official + epigraphy 
only after 420 BCE, are observable in Aeschy- 
lus’ plays, where both -aisi and -ais are found, 
unlike the contemporary inscriptions showing 
-asi | -éés(i). In sum, the rise of the dative plural 
endings -ais and -ois, which were adopted as the 
literary standard, is the outcome of an analogical 
process that prevailed over the distribution of 
the respective variants in different registers. 


4. CONVERGENCE AND DIVERGENCE WITH 
RESPECT TO OTHER DIALECTS 


As is the case with other literary languages, 
the rise of the Attic dialect to a literary lan- 
guage is a result of a complex interaction of 
convergence and divergence with respect to 
other dialects. On the literary side, the influence 
of literary dialects was connected with various 
literary genres. On the demographic side, the 
process of convergence with other dialects was 
facilitated by Athenian linguistic policy, particu- 
larly among members of the Delian-Attic league 
starting from the middle 5th c. (Crespo 2006). 
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During the 6th and 5th c., we witness an increas- 
ing flow to Athens of foreigners of different 
social standing and cultural backgrounds (Risch 
1964; Cassio 1981; Brixhe 1997). As mentioned 
above, in the 5th c. the Attic dialect (= the 
westernmost variety of Ionic) replaced East- 
ern (Asian) Ionic as the most prestigious of the 
Greek dialects (+ Language Policies; + Attitudes 
to Language). 

{n orthography, Ionic influence on the dialect 
of Attica is shown by the occasional use of Ionic 
spellings (before Euclides' reform in 403-402) 
with <H> and <Q> for /e:/ and /9:/ accompanying 
[onicisms in private inscriptions since the early 
sth c. (Immerwahr 1990276; Lopez Eire 1997b:85; 
+ Adoption of the lonic Alphabet in Attica). The 
Ionic features in Classical Attic have a different 
role and value depending on genre and context. 
For instance, verses with Ionicisms create a high 
register in tragedies, in parallel to poetic funer- 
ary inscriptions (Lépez Eire 1997b:02). Accord- 
ing to Colvin (1999:270) lonicisms “have a variety 
of connotations in Attic comedy, ranging from 
the technical and sophisticated to the (more tra- 
ditional) decadent and effeminate”. Unlike the 
lonicisms found in comedy, roughly contempo- 
rary to Koine, those attested in Attic inscriptions 
earlier than 403 BCE “are not the ones that per- 
sisted in Koine, that indicates that the non-Attic 
features had not yet been fixed for administra- 
tive use” (Crespo 2006:99). 

lonicisms distinguish not only literary genres 
from each other, but also individual choices of 
each author within the same genre, depending 
on the level of one’s education, ideology or polit- 
ical aims, Thus among prose writers Thucydides 
differs from Plato in his use of xzin instead of sun, 
and of typical non-Attic 'shibboleths’ such as -rs- 
and -ss- instead of -rr- and -¢t-. In this respect he 
agrees with tragic playwrights and partly with 
comic plays. 

On the other hand, standard Attic was deeply 
influenced by lonic prose, as reflected in the 
increasing quantity of derivatives in -sis, mod- 
eled after hdldsis ‘capture, conquest’, epiklesis 
‘surname, call’ and so on, that enriched the 
Attic intellectual and technical lexicon (Cassio 
1981:90). Dialects also contributed to the use 
of technical terminology and the formation of 
technical vocabularies in general. For instance, 
the Ionicisms thalassokraté6 ‘to be master of 
the sea’ and thalassokrdtores ‘masters of the 
sea’, coined by Herodotus, are used in a techni- 
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cal sense by Thucydides, Xenophon, and in the 
Athénaiton Politeia. For the same reason, words 
pertaining to other dialects, among them those 
with long 4 (called alpha impurum), may signal 
either the foreign provenance of the speaker or 
their appurtenance to various registers, such as 
colloquial or technical language. Thus the alpha 
impurum is usually preserved in proper names, 
such as in personal and ethnic names (e.g, Kdres, 
Pardokas), but also in technical terms referring 
to particular foreign institutions or concepts, 
such as the Spartan /okhagas ‘leader of an armed 
band’ and neodamddes ‘newly enfranchized’ 
in both Thucydides and Xenophon (Hoffmann 
& Debrunner 1969 I:140), Technical language 
(used in e.g. philosophy, medicine, etc.) also dis- 
plays morphophonemic phenomena stemming 
from different dialects: derivatives formed by 
the suffix -itis (exempted from the lonic-Attic 
change -ti- > -si-), adjectives with the suffix -ddés 
instead of -eidés (e.g. sarkodés ‘fleshy’), and ana- 
logically extended suffixes, e.g. -éma (Schironi 
2010). New + abstract nouns derived with the 
suffixes -sis, -ma, -smos and adjectives in -ikés, 
originating in Ionic philosophical and historical 
prose, enlarged considerably the lexicon of the 
learned and upper classes in different domains, 
as shown by Hyperides’ and Demosthenes’ 
rhetorical prose and Menander’s plays (Lopez 
Eire 2002). 

Unlike tragedy, where dialectal lonic and 
Doric features (mostly belonging to epic and 
lyric poetry) distinguish dialogues and choral 
parts, comedy mixes variants of both diatopic 
and dialectal origin for various purposes, par- 
ticularly for featuring characters or for parodies 
of other genres (Colvin 1999:266, Willi 2003:233). 
For instance, Ionic conveys an image of effemi- 
nate habits or intellectualism (Cassio 1981:91), 
whereas ~ Doric echoes medical language (Willi 
2003:86). Compromise forms between Ionic or 
Doric and Attic differentiate idiolects as well as 
different repisters. For instance, the Attic form 
for the numeral ‘four’ is téttara (used by Aristo- 
phanes), but téssara (partially reproducing the 
Ionic form téssera) was adopted by Thucydides 
and by Koine. In the oath formula tan Pher- 
réphattan, uttered by a procuress in a comic 
fragment (Epicr. Frg. 9 K.), the Doric article tan 
combines with the Attic form of the goddess’s 
name Pherréphatta. 

Understandably, it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish the potential influence of other 
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dialects from an independent or internal Attic 
development. For instance, the + mediopassive 
imperative suffixes -ésthon and -dsthon, common 
to Ionic and the literary language of different 
genres, analogically remodeled after their active 
counterpart -dnton, were used in Doric and in 
administrative inscriptions until 424 BCE (Lazze- 
roni 1984:23). The fact that both suffixes (-ésthén 
and -dsthon) occur in public epigraphy during 
the Peloponnesian War might point to different 
attitudes of state administration in this crucial 
pertod of Athenian history. In addition, ana- 
logical remodelings of the imperative are quite 
common in different contexts. For instance, 
the 2nd-ps. sg. of the aorist imperative -thi was 
replaced by the present suffix -e; pithi ‘drink! 
was used in comedy while pie(i) appears in the 
toasting formula in vase inscriptions khaire kai 
plei ‘cheers and drink!’ (Threatte 1996:455-458; 
Wachter 2004). On the other hand, the suffixes 
of the 3 pl. imperative -ntdsan, -ifosan (remod- 
eled after the sigmatic aorist) which are found 
alongside with -dnton, are variously distributed: 
imperatives éstdsan ‘let them be’ and itdsan ‘let 
them go’ occur in Euripides in agreement with 
Thucydides, while Aeschylus and Sophocles dis- 
play the earlier form estdénton. Significantly, in 
this case literary documentation appears prior to 
epigraphic evidence (Schwyzer 1968 I:802; Thre- 
atte 1996:464). 

With respect to lexicon and syntax, phrasal 
compounds with poiéé ‘do, make’, such as epi- 
méleian poiotimai ‘1 take care of’ replacing 
epimelodimai (Lépez Eire 1997b:96; Brixhe 1997), 
found already in Ionic prose (mainly Herodo- 
tus), increasingly entered the everyday language 
of common people and are continued by Hel- 
lenistic and Byzantine Greek. 


5. WRITTEN / ORAL 


Literacy is a fundamental aspect of the formation 
of standard Attic and the source of uur infurma- 
tion about sociolinguistic variation. The crucial 
question in the evaluation of the considerable 
Attic documentation is to what extent various 
kind of texts (especially inscriptions) are reliable 
as evidence for the spoken language of both lit- 
erate and poorly educated people (Immerwahr 
2007). 

Democracy, ‘imperialism’, and _ rhetorical 
learning during the period of Athenian power 
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and prestige favored the rise of a unified and 
to some extent morphophonemically simplified 
language, suitable for both internal and external 
(‘international’) communication. The stoiche- 
don style of epigraphy, public archives, literary 
prose, and finally the Ionic alphabet, officially 
introduced by the so-called ‘Eucleidean reform' 
in 403-402 BCE, made the written language 
accessible to broad masses of population. The 
adoption of the Jonic alphabet gave the chance 
of representing in written texts variations that 
had developed in the Attic phonological system 
since the late 6th c. BCE, as shown by ortho- 
graphic alternations between /ei/, /e/ ~ /i/ and 
/é/ ~ fil, signaled by the sporadic use of the 
lonian alphabet (Immerwahr 1990). The lonic 
alphabet could distinguish between two types 
of e’s and two types of o's (half-close vs. half 
open) of 5th-c. Attic by means of <EI> vs. <H>, 
and <OY> vs. <Q>, while pre-Euclidean spellings 
used <EI> for the diphthong /ei/ and <E> for /e/ 
and for /e:/; and similarly <OY> for the ancient 
diphthong /ou/ and <O> for /o/ and for /a:/. 
Some features of the oral style were adopted by 
the literary standard of written texts, such as the 
dative plural ending -eis, mentioned above, aris- 
ing from a'shorter variant before initial vowel of 
the following word (Lopez Eire 1997b:94). 

The increasing spread of epigraphic formulas 
(not only for administrative purposes, but also 
for informal contexts, such as curse inscriptions) 
together with the growth of the literary stan- 
dard prose contributed to the fixation of stan- 
dard models and influenced everyday language 
(Lépez Eire 1997b; Léschhorn 2007). The for- 
mulas for oaths and international treaties may 
show that the “Athenians used the Attic dialect 
as a standard form of written communication 
in their relations with the city-states” (Crespo 
2004:116). 

The ‘scribe’ (grammateus), figuring in pub- 
lic documents, was personally responsible not 
only for the oral/written correspondence, but 
also for the spelling correctness, as confirmed 
by the fact that “several orthographic phenom- 
ena are normally or even exclusively found only 
in private texts” (Threatte 1981:5). Furthermore, 
the standardization of written Attic gave way to 
the linguistic conservatism of the Attic inscrip- 
tions of different type after the 5th c. BCE, unlike 
other dialectal epigraphy of the Greek speaking 
area. 
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6. COLLOQUIAL AND CONVERSATIONAL 
STYLE 


Evidence for elements of conversational and 
colloquial style is mainly found in dialogues 
in drama and prose. A particular effect of the 
spoken language is the ‘allegroform’, manifested 
by the frequent occurrence of unusual - crasis 
(liaison) and of initial or final vowel elimination 
(e.g. in Aristophanes egad’ = ega oida ‘I know’; dé 
‘kekhéné = dé ekekhéné ‘and it had a gape’; and 
ei ‘legon = ei élegon ‘if I would say’). In prose, 
the crasis is more restricted (it mostly occurs in 
phrases with kai, e.g. kalds kagathds ‘beautiful 
and good’, cf. Threatte 1981), and vowel elision 
is less common. A further clue for conversa- 
tional register is the use of shorter word forms 
(e.g. apélou’ instead of apéloue ‘he was washing 
off’; ekorubdntiz' instead of ekorubdntize ‘he was 
purifying by Corybantic rites’ in Aristophanes 
(Vesp. 118-119)). As mentioned above, the shorter 
form of the dat. pl. -ois also originated in the 
spoken language and was adopted by the literary 
standard in any context. 

Comedy supplies us with evidence of features 
for informal registers of different types, which 
are common to Koine and to the subsequent 
stages of Greek. Among the syntactic features 
the following deserve to be mentioned (already 
in Aristophanes): the use of parataxis instead 
of hypotaxis (e.g. katagelds mou, délos ei: ‘it is 
apparent, you mock me’, Aristoph, Av, 1407); rep- 
etition of the particle Ads without a syntactic 
canstruction (Lopez Eire 1997a:201); the spread 
of kai at the expense of other particles (espe- 
cially dé, in adversative meaning), as well as in 
apodosis or for introducing the main clause after 
a subordinate one; and the use of Aina instead of 
hdpos, hos for introducing a final clause or after 
a verb denoting the aim or the effort (cf. Lopez 
Eire 1986:253). 


7. LOW REGISTERS AND FOREIGNERS’ 
TALK 


Low registers result from various factors, such 
as the socio-cultural position of the speakers, 
the speech context, the attitude of the speaker 
towards the addressee, and influence from the 
speech of foreigners (+ Ancient Bidialectalism 
and Bilingualism). The language of inscriptions 
on the famous painted vases produced in Attica 
and exported throughout the Mediterranean is 
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an important source for our study of low regis- 
ters. Their style differs not only from the style 
of official public epigraphy but also from that 
of the various private inscriptions (e.g. funerary 
and curse texts), 

The co-occurrence of Jonicisms, features of 
other dialects (mostly the preservation of a) 
and phenomena reflecting colloquial usage 
(such as the changes -dn- > -gn-, -dm- > -sm-), 
together with alternative spellings (Wachter 
2007, Immerwahr 2007), point to a language not 
yet standardized, attributable, on the one hand, 
to diverse idiolects of individual potters or paint- 
ers (Immerwahr 2007) and, on the other hand, to 
a professional language of the dialectally diverse 
potters’ circle (Schulze 1896). 

Linguistic variants documented by Attic vase 
inscriptions result from several different factors, 
most notably: 


(1) differing levels of personal literacy, proved 
by different graphic accuracy of individual 
painters, e.g. by the omission of vowels and/ 
or consonants 

the reflections of informal and colloquial 
usage, many of which are indicative of con- 
temporary phonetic processes, such as the 
merging of the phonemes /e:/, /e:/, /y:/ 
differing dialectal backgrounds among vari- 
ous potters and painters, which is shown 
by the appearance of different dialectal 
features. Among these features the major- 
ity of lonicisms is to be connected with 
the more prestigious role assigned to this 
dialect, at least unti] the middle of the 5th 
century BCE. 


Several morphological and phonological features 
displayed in vase inscriptions were eliminated in 
Attic literature, since they were considered to 
relate to low registers. Here are the salient ones: 


(1) iotacism (e.g. Oliseus for Olusseus and, as 
hypercorrection, paus instead of pais ‘child’), 
whose early evidence has been recognized as 
the starting point of the change of the Attic 
vocalic system (Teodorsson 1974; 1979) 

(2) weakening of /g/ (e.g. the personal name 
Lattkos instead of Glaiikos) 

(3) vowel syncope (e.g. Alvandros for Aléxan- 
dros; epoisn for epaiésen ‘he made’) or vowel 
+ anaptyxis (e.g. Heremés for Hermés); 
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(4) elimination of a nasal before consonants 
(e.g. nuphai for numphai 'nymphs', Ataldteé 
for Ataldnté (personal name), and hypercor- 
rection with assimilated consonants in the 
personal name Tlénponemos for Tlepdlemos); 

omission of the morphological markers -s 

and -n (e.g. Olutevt for Olutteuis; Timagéra for 

Timagéras); 

(6) merging of the suffixes -ezis, -tis and -és (e.g. 
Akhilletis ~ Akhillés; Thesetis ~ Thestis) as a 
consequence of the evolution of /eu/ > /ev/ 
or /é/; 

(7) convergence of /u/ and /é/ towards /i/; 

various outcomes of the monophthongiza- 

tion of /ei/ and /ai/; and 

(9) different treatment of aspirates depending 
on the phonetic context (intervocalic, after 
/s/ orina— Grassmann’s Law environment). 


Some mythological names appearing in Attic 
literature were restored after the epic tradition; 
e.g. Perseus instead of Perreus and Kassandra 
instead of Kattandra (at variance with the Attic 
treatment of the consonant clusters /rs/ > /r1/ 
and /ss/ > /tt/, respectively). Similarly, Odysseus’ 
name, common in tragic plays dealing with epic 
matters in its classical form, does not occur in 
inscriptions before the late 5th c., where the 
variants Olutteuis and Olussets are found (Thre- 
atte 1980:484; Cassio 1981:84), The anthroponyms 
Kddmos and Admétos were restored for Kdsmos 
and Asmétos (attested in vase inscriptions), fol- 
lowing the evolution -dm- > -sm- undergone by 
literary standard (cf. asmé < odmé ‘adar; ismen < 
idmen ‘we know’) at variance with Agamémnon 
instead of Agamésmon (< *aga-medmdén) appear- 
ing on the vases. 

Many phenomena documented in non-offi- 
cial inscriptions also appear in the speech of 
foreigners in Aristophanes’ plays. For instance, 
the speech of Scythian archers (Aristoph. Thesi. 
wolf.) is characterized by the lack of aspirated 
sounds (oui pilési instead of oukhi philéseis ‘you 
shall not love’), the omission of final -s and 
-n (té miard for tén miardn ‘the polluted-fem. 
acc.’; panourge for panotirgos ‘cunning, crafty’); 
the confusion in grammatical gender (Attikds 
mélis instead of Attikén méli ‘Attic honey’); and 
other grammatical errors, such as the simpli- 
fication of irregular declension (e.g. tod gdla 
instead of toi gdlaktos ‘of the milk’ and gunén 
instead of gunaika ‘woman-fem. acc.', attested 
in other comic playwrights (Plat. Com, frg. 78: 
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238 K.)). All these point to a convergence of a 
sub-standard Attic and the language spoken by 
foreigners (Cassio 1981:84, Brixhe 1997:403, Col- 
vin 1999:29]1). 

Foreigners (both Greeks and non-Greeks) from 
various regions and of a heterogeneous socio- 
cultural standing formed a considerable part of 
Athenian society, as a result of the economic 
importance of Attica which attracted a flow of 
immigrants even before the Persian wars. Suffice 
it to mention that among immigrants there were 
some of the most outstanding personalities of 
Attic rhetorical prose: Gorgias from Leontini and 
Protagoras from Abdera. However, the extent 
to which these foreign immigrants contributed 
to the standardization of literary Attic remains 
a rather complicated and much-debated mat- 
ter (see Risch 1957; Cassio 1981; Lazzeroni 1984; 
Brixhe 1997). 
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PAOLO POCCETTI 


Literary Prose 


The phrase literary prose refers to Ancient Greek 
texts that, written in prose, have a literary pur- 
pose. The ancient Greeks’ concern for the for- 
mal, stylistic or artistic aspects of their prose 
leads them to including in this definition some 
genres that, in modern languages, would be out 
of the literary sphere, such as history, philosophy 
or scientific prose. This entry pays attention to 
the literary use of the Ancient Greek language 
(dialectal and grammatical elements as well as, 
collaterally, style and vocabulary) in Classical 
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literary prose, from its origin in the lonic area 
of Asia Minor during the second half of the 6th 
c. BCE, to its development and peak in Athens, 
in the 5th and 4th c. BCE. For the subsequent 
development, see + Hellenistic Literary Prose 
and + Late Antiquity Prose. 

The earliest Greek literature was composed 
in verse: metrical rhythms and other stylistic 
devices related to this poetry correspond to a 
predominantly oral culture that, besides, inter- 
prets the world from its own myths and beliefs. 
The origin of prose reflects an innovative change 
of mentality: for the Greeks, the use of ordinary 
language becomes a suitable tool to express the 
scientific, philosophical, ethnographic or histo- 
riographical thought, in a rational and abstract 
way which differs from the mythical and reli- 
gious explanations. Ancient Greeks, like all other 
peoples, presumably narrated stories in prose, 
such as fables and tales that were orally spread 
(there are, for instance, remnants of this in the 
collection of fables that Demetrius of Phalerum 
(ca. 350-280 BCE) composed in the 3rd c. BCE). 
In addition, from the 7th c. BCE onwards, a 
number of laws, public records, lists of differ- 
ent subjects, private letters, graffiti, etc., were 
also written in prose. Among these kinds of 
documents with a mainly practical functional- 
ity (in some cases, with remarkable devices of 
style and vocabulary), we still have the testi- 
mony of inscriptions. It is commonly agreed 
that there was a Doric scientific prose, which 
was employed by the Pythagorean School in the 
Italian Magna Graecia, but none of these works 
has been preserved for us (the earliest extant 
Doric prose writings belong to the mathemati- 
cian Archimedes of Syracuse, ca. 287-212 BCE), 
Therefore, to us, Ancient Greek literary prose 
begins on the eastern coast of the Aegean sea, 
primarily in the city of Miletus, during the 6th 
c. BCE: for the first time ever, not only philoso- 
phers and thinkers like Pherecydes of Syros (6th 
c. BCE), Thales (ca. 630-545 BCE), Anaximander 
(ca. 610-546 BCE) or Anaximenes of Miletus (ca. 
585-524 BCE), and Heraclitus of Ephesus (ca. 
535-484 BCE), but also geographers and logogra- 
phers, such as Hecataeus of Miletus (ca. 550-476 
BCE) use the + lonic dialect in order to write 
their works. This very first prose has come down 
to us in a fragmentary form, through indirect 
testimonies that may have altered the original 
language. According to Meillet (1975:229), only 
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languages belonging to civilizations that have 
reached a high level of intellectual culture have 
prose writings. In fact, in the 6th c. BCE, the lonic 
strip of Asia Minor and the adjacent islands had 
become a very important region, not only froma 
commercial and economic point of view but also 
from a cultural one. To this fact we may add that, 
despite the dialectal differences mentioned by 
Herodotus (1.142) — even though epigraphy does 
not allow us to confirm them -, the lonian cities 
had assumed a kind of eastern Ionic as an official 
language that was common to the twelve cities 
that made up the Dodecapolis (- lonic). Of all 
these cities, Miletus was the most innovative 
center of science and philosophy. Thus, in the 
absence of previous models, this initial literary 
lonic prose became a reference point for subse- 
quent prose writings and such a form of eastern 
lonic dialect — the first attempt to find a com- 
mon language within the Greek world (— Koine, 
Origins of) - became the most characteristic 
dialect of prose until the final triumph of Attic 
prose in the 5th and 4th c. BCE. Yet the prestige 
of literary lonic was so remarkable that it always 
remained linked to historiographica! and scien- 
tific prose: in the late 5th c. BCE, and following 
the model of Herodotus of Halicarnassus, histo- 
rians from different origins, such as Antiochus of 
Syracuse (who intended to write the history of 
western Greeks) or Hellanicus of Lesbos, wrote 
in a standard literary lonic; even later, in the 2nd 
c. CE, Arrian of Nicomedia still used an artificial 
lonic in his Indiké or On India. The medical trea- 
tises of the Corpus Hippocraticum — ascribed to 
Hippocrates (ca. 460-370 BCE) and his school 
of Cos, an island inhabited by Dorians in front 
of the coast of Asia Minor - are written in liter- 
ary lonic, especially the earliest, from the late 
sth c. BCE. 

Ancient prose was meant to be heard, so it 
presented characteristic devices of oral commu- 
nication, such as recurrence or repetition phe- 
nomena, which helped the audience memorize 
and follow the plot; besides, many of the earliest 
prose writers tended to include poetic elements 
in their works (especially from Homer), and this 
is why, in Antiquity, they perceived a sort of 
dependency relationship hetween them: as illus- 
trated by Strabo's famous passage (1.2.6), prose 
emerged as a ‘pedestrian’ imitation of poetry, just 
leaving the meters behind but maintaining all 
poetic devices. However, it is not possible to give 
a simplistic anc univocal explanation: despite 
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the fragmentary preservation of this early prose, 
the influence of poetry is not homogeneous and 
there are at Jeast some differences between phi- 
losophers and logographers. Thus, Pherecydes 
of Syros (his Theology is considered the oldest 
prose work we know), Heraclitus or Anaxagoras 
of Clazomenae (ca. 500~428 BCE) employ some 
devices, like alliteration and repetition (Phere- 
cyd. Syr. 1; Heracl. D-K B 53; Anaxag. D-K B 
12), lexical reminiscences or even hexametric 
rhythm (Pherecyd. Syr. D-K 7 B 1; Heracl. D-K B 
61), displaying great influence from poetry. The 
logographers, on the other hand, use very simple 
prose without artifices, and employ a vocabulary 
that is closer to everyday speech than to the epic 
artistic language, showing stylistic features of 
chronicles or inventories. The extant fragments 
of the logographers’ genealogies and geographi- 
cal descriptions present a paratactic style, quasi- 
asyndetic in the sense that their members are 
joined together not by the copulative conjunc- 
tion (+ Conjunctions (Non-Subordinating)) kai 
‘and’, but by — particles, and especially the par- 
ticle dé (Hecat. FgrH | F 48, F 80; Pherecyd. Ath. 
FgrH | F 2). The Milesian philosophers have a 
recurrent style, similar to that of gnémai (max- 
ims; + Gnomes), with parallelisms and antith- 
eses (Heracl. D-K B 104; Democr. D-K B 256). 
Therefore, we should not think that, in general 
terms, prose derived from poetry. There is an 
unquestionable influence from poetry - from 
Homeric epic, in particular — throughout the 
later literature, but it is also true that there are 
some linguistic structures and stylistic devices 
that are used in both verse and prose, both being 
literary vehicles. 

The first extensive work written in Greek - 
also the first extensive prose writing that has 
come down to us — is Herodotus’ historiographi- 
cal work. Herodotus (ca. 484-425 BCE) was con- 
sidered to be the last logographer (Thucydides 
(1.21) used this term when referring to his prede- 
cessors, “less interested in telling the truth than 
in catching the attention of the public"), as well 
as the father of historiography (Cic. Leg. 11.5). In 
his Histories, he relates the wars between Greeks 
and Persians at the beginning of the sth c. BCE 
and, laying the foundations for the universal his- 
tory that will later be developed by Polybius (ca. 
200-28 BCE), he describes the history, geogra- 
phy and ethnography of the peoples who came 
into contact with the Persians and took part 
in the confrontation between East and West. 
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between Greeks and barbarians. Furthermore, 
he does so with a clear literary purpose. Hero- 
dotus was born in Halicarnassus, a city of the 
Carian coast of Asia Minor governed by a Persian 
satrap and with a remarkable mixture of ethnic, 
linguistic and cultural elements (Dorian, Carian, 
Ionian) (+ Greek and Carian). He traveled along 
the known world and lived in Athens, which, 
after the victory over the Persian Empire, had 
become the center of culture and power in the 
Hellenic world. There, in 446-445 BCE, Herodo- 
tus read some of his passages in public (Euseb. 
Chron.: Ol. 83,3), written in the lonic dialect. 
However, this lonic was a literary and hetero- 
geneous dialect, which did not correspond to 
any vernacular dialect and has been always 
considered as homérikatatos ‘the most Homeric’ 
(Long. Sul 13.3). In fact, together with Ionicisms 
(archaic and recent) and Atticisms, there are 
also epicisms. The basis of Herodotus’ language 
is the eastern lonic dialect, but it displays some 
features that are specifically characteristic of 
the literary language, like the reflexive pronoun 
heoutdn (‘himself"; vs. Attic heautén), very little 
documented in inscriptions, or the use of inter- 
rogative, indefinite and relative pronouns with 
k- (kds ‘how’, kote ‘when’, hdkos ‘in such manner 
as’): the treatment with k- of the original — labio- 
velar *k*- before an o-vowel, instead of the most 
extended form with p- (pos, pote, hdpos), is 
documented in authors of the early prose, like 
Heraclitus, but also in the poets Anacreon, Hip- 
ponax, Mimnermus or Semonides, all of them 
from fonian cities, and some later authors of 
scientific and technical writings. We may think 
of an eastern lonic element that was consciously 
maintained as a characteristic feature of an lonic 
literary language. At the same time, the influ- 
ence of Homeric epic is manifest through remi- 
niscences of phraseology (Hdt. 1.27.3; 3.14.10), 
catalogues (Hdt. 6.8; 8.1), iterative imperfects 
in -skon (ékheske ‘he had’), some datives in -essi 
(Hdt. 7.148,15), formations like poliétés instead of 
polités ‘citizen’, or several words like ametbeto ‘he 
answered’, amphipolos ‘handmaid’, eitte ‘when’, 
etc. However, it is generally admitted that, in 
the transmission process, Hellenistic copyists 
and editors modified the original text in order 
to make it, depending on the instance, more 
lonic, more poetic or more Attic, in such a way 
that it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the 
original form. For example, eastern Ionic was a 
psilotic (+ Psilosis) dialect, that is, it had no ini- 
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tial aspiration; yet, in Herodotus the Attic script 
with aspirate appears as generalized, something 
that is normally explained as editorial interven- 
tion, since psilotic forms are maintained in the 
compound verbs (apiknéetai vs. Att. aphikneitai 
‘he comes to’, apeilonto vs. Att. apheilonto ‘they 
took away from’); nevertheless, there are some 
exceptions, such as the Attic aphés (and not 
lon. apés) and méthes (instead of lon. métes) 
for the imp. aor, act. 2sg. of aphiémi ‘send forth’ 
and methiémi ‘let go’. Given that eastern lonic 
did not contract the group [eo] and taking into 
account the frequent forms of the Homeric lan- 
guage with no + contraction, it could be pos- 
sible that, both in Herodotus and in lonic prose, 
uncontracted forms extended to other contexts 
like, for instance, verbal endings in -ee, -éesthai, 
-éein, when contractions of homophone vowels 
had already taken place in all Greek dialects long 
before Herodotus’ time: so, Herodotean forms 
like ekdlee ‘he called’ (Hdt. 2.162.12) or kaléetai 
‘he is called’ (Hdt. 1.93.18) are not documented 
either in Homer or in Ionian inscriptions. The 
use of uncontracted forms, at last, gives an 
archaic and Homeric air to his prose, but it is 
difficult to determine if the archaizing choice 
should be ascribed to the editors or to Herodotus 
himself. In the same way, we find other forms 
like otinoma ‘name’ or heineka ‘on account of’, 
which, in Homer, display an initial long vowel - 
with metrical lengthening — in order to fit in the 
dactylic hexameter: these forms did not exist in 
everyday lonic but, conversely, are documented 
in Herodotus, together with the verb onomdzd 
‘call by name’, with initial short vowel. On the 
other hand, there is also remarkable influence 
from Attic in the lexicon (apologéomai ‘speak 
in defense’, ep’ autophordi ‘manifestly’, from 
the language of oratory, and drdméma ‘course’ 
from the language of tragedy) and in some spe- 
cific forms (like the verb noséé ‘to be sick’, that 
appears together with the Ionian noun nodsos 
‘illness'), announcing the arrival of Attic as a 
literary dialect, as well as the later formation of 
the Koine. Already Aristotle (Rh. 3.9, 1409a 27) 
defines the style of Herodotus as /éxis eiroméné 
(‘beads along a string’), that is, a paratactic 
style mostly characterized by the use of recur- 
rence: verbal predicates are repeated in simple 
phrases that are linked through juxtaposition or 
coordination through dé or kaé ‘and’ (Hdt. 3.1.1) 
(+ Coordination (includes Asyndeton)); the verb 
of a clause is repeated as an — aorist participle 
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at the beginning of the subsequent one (Hdt 
g.106) evidencing that, even if + subordination 
is certainly used (Hdt. 1.1), it is still not com- 
pletely handled; after interrupting the narration, 
the thread is picked up through repetition of 
words (Hdt. 1.8). Together with the mechanism 
of recurrence, there is the creative device of 
Ringkomposition in the sense of narration in ring 
form with repetition of the initial elements after 
an excursus (Hdt. 3.601 and 3.60.4), which can be 
found in Attic prose as well (e.g. Ath, pol, 1.1; Th. 
1.13.1 and 1.15.1; Antiph. 1.910). 

The subjects and topics of prose writings imply 
the formation of new words to express abstract 
and technical notions, something that emerges 
from the common vocabulary. Thus, in Herodo- 
tus’ Ionic prose, but mainly in philosophical and 
medical writings, there are many ordinary terms 
that extend their meanings to more specialized 
significances (for Anaximander and the Pythago- 
rean school, e.g., Adsmos ‘order, ornament’ is also 
‘universe’; + Lexical Change), neuter + adjec- 
tives are nominalized with articles in order to 
express general or abstract concepts (adj. dpeiros 
‘boundless’ / té apeiron ‘the infinite’, is intended 
as ‘first principle’ in Anaximander) and deriva- 
tion is highly developed through suffixes applied 
to nouns or + verbs: -suiné (‘capacity of '), -fé (cor- 
responding to Att. -/a, to create feminine abstract 
nouns), -sis (‘action of’), -ma (‘result of’), -tés 
(agent noun, substituting the ancient -tér), -tét- 
(‘quality of’), -ikos /-tikos (adj., ‘relative to’), -dzd, 
-(26 (denominative verbs; + Denominal Verbs). 
In addition, we may include the productive use 
of prefixes (particularly prepositions forming 
more precise compound verbs; + Adpositions 
(Prepositions)) as well as nominal composition 
(for example, according to Diogenes Laertios 
1.12, Pythagoras was the first to use the term 
philésophos ‘lover of wisdom’ when referring to 
himself), so frequent in the technical vocabu- 
lary of medicine. This is how Attic prose finds 
in earlier and contemporary lonic mechanisms 
of word formation (+ Word Formation (Deriva- 
tion, Compounding): these belong to a flexible 
and versatile language giving way to a new stage 
in ancient Greek literary prose, the artistic prose 
(+ Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin of). 

At the beginning of the 5th c. BCE, Athens was 
a rural, isolated town, which had maintained the 
local language, + Attic, as an archaizing and con- 
servative dialect. Ionia, on the other hand, was a 
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multicultural region, where different languages 
concurred; as a result, eastern Ionic eliminated 
some archaisms and achieved a faster develop- 
ment. In the mid 5th c. BCE Athens became 
the economic, political and cultural center of 
the Hellenic world, favoring its own dialect to 
genres that, till then, had been written in Ionic, 
such as philosophy and history, and promoting 
the development of a new genre, intrinsic to the 
Athenian democracy, namely oratory. One of the 
first prose documents written in Attic is a short 
work entitled Athenaion politeia (Constitution 
of the Athenians), whose author, an old anony- 
mous Athenian oligarch, described at that time 
(ca. 420 BCE?) a less isolated Athens: thanks 
to their command of sea, the Athenians were 
related to other countries; so, by hearing every 
dialect, they have adopted something from one 
and something from the other (Ath. pol. 2.8). It 
is possible that, given the hegemonic situation 
after the foundation of the Delian-Attic League 
in 478 BCE, the Athenians tried to internation- 
alize their language, by bringing it closer to 
other dialects, like lonic. In fact, in the literary 
sphere, the first works written in Attic do not 
show a pure Attic, but a confluence of Ionic and 
Attic traits. It is important to remember that 
the only model for Attic literary prose was the 
Ionic one. The prestige of the lonic dialect as 
a literary language (not only in prose, but also 
in verse) is so remarkable that the upcoming 
Attic prose avoids excessive local or provincial 
elements, consciously assuming Ionic features 
that give it a literary and international status. 
From this early stage of Attic prose we know 
the works of two orators, Antiphon of Rhamnus 
(ca. 480-411 BCE), the oldest Attic orator we 
know (not to be confused with his contempo- 
rary Antiphon, the Sophist), and Andocides of 
Athens (ca. 440-390 BCE), the last exponent 
of the 5th c. deliberative oratory; and we have, of 
course, the work of the historian Thucydides of 
Athens (ca. 455-398 BCE). 

Curiously, in the formation of Attic prose, the 
role of masters and intellectuals who came to 
Athens from other areas of Greece (Herodotus, 
for instance, has been already mentioned) is 
essential. In particular, the rhetor and soph- 
ist Gorgias (ca. 485-380 BCE), who arrived to 
Athens in 427 BCE as ambassador of Leontini (an 
Ionian city of Sicily), who was a disciple of Corax, 
traditionally considered inventor of oratory, and 
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Tisias of Syracuse, who probably wrote a missing 
rhetoric treatise (Tékhné) in Doric. Gorgias was 
the first presumably Ionic-speaker who wrote 
in Attic, being aware that his audience and the 
audience of his disciples spoke this dialect. Both 
through his own works (there are only a few 
fragments apart from his models for epideictic 
speeches, Encomium of Helen and Palamedes) 
and through his teachings, Gorgias is consid- 
ered responsible for having introduced in prose 
some resources that, till then, were reserved 
for poetry (metaphor, allegory, hypallage, ana- 
diplosis, anaphora, alliteration, etc.), as well as 
a number of rhetorical devices, such as antith- 
esis, homoeoteleuton (successive clauses ending 
with the same sounds, as in a rhyme) and pariso- 
sis (exact or approximate equality in the number 
of syllables in paralle! clauses or phrases); in 
addition, he tries to give rhythm to his periods 
by using dactylic or trochaic kéla ‘members’ (in 
Gorg. B 6, for example). Actually, many of these 
devices (called schemata Gorgieia) had already 
been used in earlier and contemporary lonic 
prose (Heraclitus, Democritus, Herodotus), but 
Gorgias systemized and brilliantly developed 
them, even if they seemed to be the trend in 
Athens before he arrived there. An excessive use 
of these devices made ancient people consider 
his prose cold and artificial. Other foreign soph- 
ists who also wrote and taught in Athens were 
Protagoras, of the Ionic colony Abdera on the 
Thracian coast (ca. 490-420 BCE) and Thrasy- 
machus of Chalcedon, a Megarian colony on 
the Bosporus {ca. 459-400 BCE). The latter is 
believed to have invented the periodic structure 
and the middle style (fluid diction, clear expres- 
sion, thought expressed as a rounded unit). He 
frequently applied metrical clauses with paeonic 
rhythm at the beginning (-~~~) and the end 
(~~~—) of the periods. All of these authors were 
influential with regard to the style, the vocabu- 
lary and the organization of speech. However, 
the influence of rhetoric — especially for its rele- 
vance in the training of educated young people — 
is not limited to forensic or political oratory; 
it also permeated other literary genres, such 
as historiography (Thucydides), poetry, tragedy 
(Euripides; + Tragedy, Diction of) and comedy 
(Aristophanes; + Comedy, Diction of). 

As already mentioned, in all these early mani- 
festations of Attic prose there is a tendency 
to avoid extremely local features. Instead, and 
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given that these works are addressed to the 
whole Greek world, they start to favor Ionic 
elements, since they are considered more inter- 
national and more literary: contrary to the -it- 
Attic treatment for the groups *-tw-, *-Ay-, “-khy-, 
*-t-y-, *-th-y-, they use forms with -ss-, typical of 
lonic and almost every other dialect (thdlassa 
‘sea’ vs, Att. thdlatta); the group -rs- (tharsein 
‘to be of good courage’) is maintained, as in 
lonic and other dialects, whereas Attic inscrip- 
tions document the evolution towards -rr- by 
progressive > assimilation; ephelcystic -7 is used 
even before words without an initial vowel. On 
other occasions, however, they maintain some 
typical Attic features, such as the comparative 
meizon ‘bigger’, kreitton ‘stronger with first long 
vowel (cf. lon. mézon, krésson), the contraction 
[eo] > [o:] (gen. génous ‘race’) instead of the 
Jonic forms, the archaic form of the preposition 
xun ‘with’ (whereas other dialects have sin), 
the alternating declension of certain nouns, 
like polis ‘city’ (polis, poleds, alternating the pre- 
desinential vowel-grade) or the presence of [a:] 
after e-, é-, r- (the so-called + Attic Reversion), 
where the lonic dialect has [e:|. This situation 
generates mixed forms like prdsso ‘to achieve’, 
for example, which has the Attic [a:] (prdito), 
but also the Ionic group -ss- (préssd). In the 
morpho-syntactic sphere, they also started to 
use some Ionic innovations, such as the first 
person plural of the verb oida ‘know’ oidamen, 
instead of the old zero-grade form ismen; the- 
matic forms of verbs in -mi (apolluausin ‘they 
kill’ of apdltwmi); the conditional conjunction 
edn ‘if' that is documented in Attic inscriptions 
also appears with the contracted form én, so 
frequent in Jonic. Besides, + dual number forms 
are restrained, whereas periphrastic construc- 
tions are employed in lieu of the simple verb 
(naumakhian poieisthai | naumakhein ‘to fight 
by sea’). However, the language of this early 
Attic prose is not uniform: not only are there 
differences from author to author, but also in 
the same author, what can hardly be explained 
as a diachronic process. Thus, concerning Anti- 
phon’s oratory, the speeches that were actually 
performed before the court (we have Against 
the stepmother, On the murder of Herodes and On 
the chorus boy) present a more Attic prose, simple 
and close to the Athenian audience, whereas the 
Tetralogies, which are mere rhetorical exercises 
not intended to be delivered in court, show a 
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more elaborate and ‘lonicizing’ prose style. For 
example, in the case of the verb apologeisthai ‘to 
speak in defense’, he uses the Ionic form of the 
aorist in the Tetralugies, with the passive mor- 
pheme -thén (apologethénai ‘to have defended 
oneself-inf.’, Antiph. 2.4.3); in forensic speeches, 
on the contrary, he uses the Attic form of the 
middle voice (apologésasthai, Antiph. 6.8.4). 
Another illustrative example is offered by the 
use of -ss- and -ft-: even if there is always a 
prevailing form, both are documented in every 
author. Once again, to understand this situation 
it is important to take into account the weight of 
lonic literary prose. Thus the Old Oligarch who 
wrote the Constitution of the Athenians follows 
the Attic norm -tt-, but uses -ss- on three occa- 
sions, two of them in the word thalassokrdtor 
‘master of the sea’ (Ath. pol. 2.2; 2.14): this is 
probably due to the fact that this form was docu- 
mented in Ionian literature (Hdt. 5.83), and it did 
not exist in the non-literary Attic of the time. 
In the case of Thucydides, the situation is the 
opposite: he always avoids the Attic -tt-, in favor 
of -ss-, except for the indefinite dtta ‘something’ 
(Thuc. 1.113.1; 2.100.3), probably because the Ionic 
form dssa was not attested in the precedent 
literature (except for Hom., Od. 19.218). We may 
explain in a similar way the alternation between 
-ss- and -ét- in the work of other early authors. In 
fact, this prose reveals a sort of tension between 
a more conservative Attic (similar to the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions) and an innovative 
and elevated Attic, lonicized style, which will 
become the official language in the qth c. BCE 
and will be spoken even outside Attica (the so- 
called Great Attic or Grossattisch, a term coined 
by A. Thumb in 1901). Finally, this type of Attic 
will be the immediate antecedent of the Koine. 
Thucydides claimed that he addressed the 
History of the Peloponnesian War 1o educated 
people, recognizing that the lack of mythical 
elements in his narration might not be very 
appealing for a public lecture: his work was 
composed “as a possession for all time rather 
than a competition piece to be heard for the 
moment” (Thuc, 1.22.4). This initial approach 
establishes, together with other factors, a sig- 
nificant difference between his historiography 
and the former, particularly Herodotus’ work. 
Even if, since Antiquity, the prose of Thucy- 
dides has been described as archaizing (a fact 
that has been linked to the twenty years of his 
exile from Athens), the truth is that many of 
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his linguistic elements match with the Koine 
(e.g. final-consecutive infinitive with the article 
in the genitive, hesitation between active and 
middle voice, decrease in the use of superlatives 
instead of comparatives, etc.). Thucydides’ style 
is quite complex, free with regard to syntac- 
tic distribution, parenthesis, anacoluthon and a 
tendency towards morphological, syntactic and 
lexical variation (metabole). Along with more 
complex passages (with subordinate clauses, 
multiple participial and infinitival clauses), he 
frequently uses a plain style in narrative sec- 
tions, with short and paratactic clauses con- 
nected with ka/ or dé (e.g. Thuc. 6.100-102). The 
most important things are the ideas, the con- 
cepts, presented concisely and brachylogically, 
which is manifested in the use of abstracts, such 
as verbal nouns in -sis (e.g. did tés Leukddos ten 
ou periteikhisin ‘because of the non circumvalla- 
tion of Leukas’, 3.95.2), substantivization of neu- 
ter adjectives, participles or infinitives with the 
article (e.g. td epithumoun ‘to desire’ instead of 
hé epithumia ‘the desire’, 6.24.2); he also employs 
archaic and poetic words that differ from every- 
day language (such as akraiphnés ‘unmixed’ 
instead of akératos, anakokhé ‘truce’ instead of 
spondai), word choices that coincide with legal 
or Hippocratic vocabulary, constructio ad sen- 
sum, preverbs and suffixes to achieve accuracy 
and conceptual rigor. All these devices create 
many hapax legomena. In this way Thucydides’ 
debt to the orator Antiphon is also highlighted 
through the use of abstract vocabulary, com- 
pounds and original expressions, together with 
a poetic and archaic vocabulary. The historian is 
certainly aware of contemporary rhetoric. In fact, 
he includes in his account speeches that were 
pronounced on each side, whether at the begin- 
ning or during the war: apart from the famous 
panegyric of Pericles (Epitaph, Thuc. 2.35-46) 
and two other forensic speeches (by the Platae- 
ans and the Thebans to the Spartans, Thuc. 3.53- 
67), the great majority are deliberative speeches 
(such as the one delivered by Hermocrates to 
the Syracusans, cf. 6.3-34). Although in keeping 
with the trend of his period, using parallelisms, 
symmetry, antithesis and rhetorical figures (cf. 
3.82.4), Thucydides does not imitate Gorgias: he 
likes variety, practical! maxims (or gndmai) and 
long periods (still within the /éxis eiroméné or 
paratactic style: 3.88.2; 6.100.2—3); he masks anti- 
thetic parallelisms under their linguistic form 
(4.14.3), whereas for him the antithesis is just a 
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way to attain conceptual clearness and not an 
end in itself. Thus, Thucydides, Antiphon (in his 
forensic speeches) and Andocides (in his delib- 
erative speeches with a natural and spontaneous 
style) represent the improvement of the Gorgian 
style, giving way to the prime of Attic prose, 
which will be developed along the 4th c. BCE. 

After the Peloponnesian War (404 BCE), the 
so-called Great Attic became the vehicle for 
international! communication, being established 
as the official language for business and admin- 
istration among the middle and upper classes. 
This Attic tends to converge with Ionic, avoiding 
the most peculiar Attic features in favor of loni- 
cisms. Gradually, at the end of this century Great 
Attic will give way to the Koine. Apart from 
inscriptions, it is represented in literary prose 
by authors like Aeneas Tacticus and the Stagir- 
ite Aristotle (384-322 BCE). At the same time, 
however, the literary Attic prose of the 4th c. 
BCE seems to abandon the features most closely 
associated with Ionic, and reaffirms the use of a 
‘purer Attic’: it presents dialectal elements that 
were avoided before, such as forms with -tt- and 
-rr- instead of -ss- and -rs-; the conditional con- 
junction edn ‘if’ is more frequent than the con- 
tracted én; prose writers — some of them more 
inconsistently than others — use the dual num- 
ber, retlecting the current language of the time. 
In this way, it is important to remember again 
that the language of prose is not homogeneous, 
since some genres or authors (even some works) 
tend to show a more elevated style, whereas oth- 
ers use a more colloquial register: as we shall see, 
these divergences are illustrated by the different 
types of oratory. 

Among the genres cultivated in prose, one 
of the best transmitted and with the most rel- 
evance during the 4th c. BCE is oratory. In Ath- 
ens, the higher classes used to receive rhetorical 
instruction and, even if Plato did not agree with 
it, rhetoric permeated every social, political and 
intellectual circle of this period. Before being 
delivered, speeches are written and then pub- 
lished, giving way to a real literary oratory. Aris- 
totle (RA. 1358b7-8) sets up the standard classes 
of the three well-known oratorical sub-genres: 
forensic or ‘dicanic’, in the legal sphere; delib- 
erative or ‘symbouleutic’, in political assemblies; 
and demonstrative or ‘epideictic’, for praise or 
condemnation, frequently performed in public 
ceremonies. The most important exponent of 
forensic oratory is the metic Lysias of Athens (ca. 
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458-380 BCE) who, like other logographers (e.g. 
Isaeus of Chalcis, who specialized in inheritance 
law), used to write his speeches to be delivered 
in court by his clients. Apart from some features 
that are typical of the forensic genre (rhetorical 
formulas and recurrent devices) and regardless 
of authenticity problems in certain cases, Lysias 
displays a simple and natural style, well adapted 
in form and content to the needs of his cli- 
ents (the ethopoeia or character creation in the 
speeches (1. On the murder of Eratosthenes, and 
24. For the disabled man) is exemplary). Thus he 
shows a pure Attic, relatively current and clear, 
far from the Gorgian ornaments but using peri- 
ods that are simpler than those of Thrasymachus. 
Isocrates of Athens (436-338 BCE), on the other 
hand, was a master of rhetoric who personally 
developed the three oratorical genres, although 
he excelled as an epideictic orator, with speeches 
like the Panegyric, the Areopagitic or the Panath- 
enaic Orations. Isocrates' eloquence, with the 
characteristic Attic of educated classes, tends to 
find the harmony between content and formal 
perfection. He moves away from the precepts of 
his master, Gorgias, keeping to a minimum the 
accumulation of poetic devices and unnatural 
antitheses. His eloquence is characterized by 
the search for euphony; thus, he carefully avoids 
~+ hiatus between contiguous words (a collision 
that is perceived as dissonant, so the negation 
ou, for example, can be ouk or oukh when the fol- 
lowing word starts with a vowel) and, following 
Thrasymachus, he builds his prose through long 
and rhythmical periods (with paeonic clauses): 
taking into account a main phrase or idea, he 
adds several subordinate clauses in quite a fluid 
way (Isoc. Or. 4.8). From the paratactic style 
of the original Greek prose, the periodic or has 
finally been achieved, the (exis katestramméné 
that Aristotle (Rh. 1409a24-148gb8) considered 
better than the eiroméne, for it allowed the audi- 
ence to grasp the beginning and the end of the 
periods, something “pleasant and easy to learn’, 
Demosthenes (384~—322 BCE) surpassed all other 
orators of Antiquity with his brilliant eloquence. 
He was also a master of rhetoric and author of 
speeches within the three genres, although his 
most outstanding works are mainly delibera- 
tive or political. With these speeches he used to 
encourage the Athenians in a highly patriotic 
way to face the Macedonian expansion (four 
Philippics, three Olynthiacs, On the peace, etc.). 
His prose is characterized by perfection of style, 
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avoiding hiatus between words and sequences 
of three consecutive short or long syllables (the 
so-called Blass’s Law), but also by the variety 
of registers: it is, at the same time, elevated 
and natural, vibrant, with surprising images and 
metaphors, interpellations to the audience, col- 
loquial, poetic or rhetorical. In sum, all these 
more or less elaborated periods are used in 
the service of persuasion. The mere mention 
of other well-known orators, such as Aeschines 
(390-314 BCE), Lycurgus (ca. 396-323 BCE), 
Hyperides of Athens (ca. 389-322 BCE) and Dinar- 
chus of Corinth (ca. 361-291 BCE), illustrates 
the relevance of Attic oratory in this century. 

By this time, Attic prose has already become 
the model for literary prose and, after Thucy- 
dides, other Ionic-speaking historians like Epho- 
rus of Cyme (ca. 400-330 BCE) or Theopompus 
of Chios (380-323 BCE), wrote their works in 
Attic. The extant historiography of this period 
practically belongs to Xenophon's extensive 
work (ca. 430-356 BCE). Xenophon distributes 
the homogeneous material he knows in different 
monographs, contributing to the process of spe- 
cialization, which is characteristic of Attic prose 
after the second half of the 5th c. BCE. Thus he 
writes historical works (Greek History, Anabasis), 
but also didactic (Cyropaedia, Constitution of the 
Lacedaemonians) or even philosophical pieces 
about his master Socrates (Memorabilia, Apology 
of Socrates). His prose is characterized by clarity, 
simplicity, fluency and vividness; his Attic, on 
the other hand, is less pure than that of other 
contemporary writers (poetic terms, limitation 
of dual, vocabulary from other dialects, agree- 
ments with the Koine, etc.). This fact has been 
related to the long time he spent away from 
Athens. 

The third great genre of Attic prose is philoso- 
phy, which presents two important innovations 
in the 4th c. BCE: on the one hand, its largely 
moral approach against the scientific Ionian phi- 
losophy; on the other, the origin of a new literary 
genre, the philosophical dialog, based on the 
Socratic method of question and answer, In fact, 
it is Plato (427-347 BCE), Socrates’ disciple, who 
brings this genre to the highest level of perfec- 
tion, exploiting all the possibilities of the Attic 
language in order to create an extraordinary 
literary prose. Plato employs a pure Attic, which 
matches the language of the inscriptions of his 
time (in the use of dual number, for example) and 
reflects the conversational language of the culti- 
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vated men of Athens. He frequently uses expres- 
sions that have never been attested in any other 
contemporary author, such as én a’ ego ‘I said’, é 
d’ hds he said’, The everyday style of spoken lan- 
guage is manifested through different resources, 
like colloquial idiomatic phrases, proverbs, plays 
on words, anacoluthon, contamination, zeugma, 
etc. At the same time, he uses, when necessary, 
an elevated tone, with poetic terms and a sort 
of tragic vocabulary. The precision and abstrac- 
tion required by philosophy is achieved through 
ordinary language, with mechanisms that were 
already known in earlier Ionic and Attic prose, 
like nominalization of neuter adjectives, infini- 
tives and participles or derivation through suf- 
fixes (-ikds, -sis, -ma, -tés, etc.). Sometimes, he 
gives new meanings to the common vocabulary: 
thus, ousia ‘property’ means ‘immutable reality’ 
in Pl. Ti. 29¢; stoikheton is ‘the first component 
of the syllable’ in Pl. Crat. 424d, whereas in 
the plural it means ‘elements’, e.g, “the compo- 
nents into which matter is ultimately divided” 
(Plt. 278d). Plato brings philosophy to real and 
daily life using certain devices, like anecdotes 
(La. 183c-d), similes (Ly. 222 c, Euthd. 2gib) and 
allegories (the so-called myth of the cave from 
Resp. 514 a ff, or the aviary in Tht. 197c—198a). He 
is a master in the art of adapting his style to his 
characters and to the topics he is dealing with; 
not in vain, the platonic dialog has a remark- 
able dramatic component, and probably it is the 
closest genre to theater. This is why it is difficult 
to define Plato’s style in an univocal way, for it 
can be colloquial, rhetorical, sophistic, pathetic, 
legal, mythical, etc, In this way, Plato is opposed 
to the use of rhythmical clauses in prose, as well 
as other rhetorical devices, but sometimes he 
uses them in a brilliant way with an ironic or 
sarcastic intention (the speech by Lysias in Phar. 
231a ff., the intervention of Agathon in Symp. 
194e-197e, where he imitates the Gorgian style, 
or the description of the focus amoenus in Phdr. 
230b-c, when he plays with poetic devices). He 
is able to use a periodic, hypotactic and elabo- 
rated style but also the so-called /éxis eiroméné, 
with short and paratactic clauses (Resp. 328b-c, 
360a-b, Prt. 320d); besides, he masters the use 
of hyperbaton and > word order (Prt. 310b, Leg. 
7634, Resp. 621d). Therefore, Plato represents the 
highpoint of Ancient Greek literary prose. In the 
late 4th c. BCE Aristotle writes his philosophical 
treatises in prose. Yet, there is a change with 
regard to his predecessor, for his works (with 
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raw language and a significant development of 
technical tenninology) have already abandoned 
poetic and literary devices. 

Once these genres and variants ot Classical 
literary prose have been created, they become a 
model for literary style in the subsequent peri- 
ods (+ Hellenistic Literary Prose, + Asianism, 
+ Atticism and — Late Antiquity Prose). 
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Local Scripts 


L INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK 
ALPHABETIC SCRIPT 


The Ancient Greeks occupied themselves a lot 
with the question of who was the first to invent 
the Greek alphabet. Herodotus (5.58) believed 
that Kadmos the Phoenician, the founder of 
Thebes, was the inventor (transl. Loeb Class. 
Libr. 1922; A. D. Godley): “These Phoenicians 
who came with Kadmos... at their settlement in 
this country, among many other kinds of learn- 
ing, brought into Hellas the alphabet, which 
had hitherto been unknown, as | think, to the 
Greeks ...; [the lonians] having been taught the 
letters by the Phoenicians, used them with some 
few changes of form, andin so doing gave to 
these characters (as indeed was but just, seeing 
that Phoenicians had brought them into Hellas) 
the name of Phoenician.” 

Hecataeus from Miletus thought that Dan- 
aos was the inventor, while the poet Stesicho- 
Tus asserted that it was Palamedes (Hecataeus, 
Fgorflist 1 F 20). 

The model for the Greek alphabet was the 
Phoenician script, which was a West Semitic 
script (Jeffery 1982:819: + Alphabet, Origin of). 
The Phoenician alphabet has 22 letters and is 
syllabic; each letter stands for a consonant and 
an unspecified vowel, Le., vawels are not written. 
The names of the letters are initial consonants of 
words. The direction of the script is retrograde 
(from right to left). That the Greek alphabet 
derives from the Phoenician is proven by certain 
striking similiarities, namely the shape of the let- 
ters, their order, their names, and the direction 
of the script. 

It is significant that Herodotus calls the let- 
ters phoinikéia and the same word occurs in 
two archaic Greek inscriptions, one from Teas 
(GHT 30.37—38) and another from Crete (Kritzas 
2010), while the verb poinikdzein and the noun 
poinikastds are attested in another archaic Cre- 
tan inscription (Jeffery & Morpurgo-Davies 
1970); in a third one (/C II xii.11.9) the partly 
preserved word poinika[- -] could be restored 
either as a verb or as a noun. Also in the new 
text of the public imprecations of Teos (Her- 
rmann 1981) another word of the same root, 
phoinikographéon ‘being secretary’, is attested. 

The Greeks took the Phoenician alphabet and 
adapted it to their needs. They gave to five 
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Phoenician letters, which they did not need for 
consonants, the value of the vowels of their lan- 
guage. This invention led to the birth of a true 
alphabet, in the sense that for the first time an 
alphabet was used in which not only consonants 
but also vowels were represented. 

The Greeks also added at the end of the alpha- 
bet after Y, the letters ©, X, to represent the 
sounds /ph/, /kh/ and the cluster /ps/ of their 
language. It should be stressed that this addition 
was not made simultaneously by all the Greeks 
at the very beginning of the transmission. More- 
over, the two letters X and ¥ did not have the 
same value for all the Greeks (see below). The 
letters added at the end of the alphabet supple- 
mented it in a way and are therefore called 
‘supplementary’. 


2. TRANSMISSION OF THE ALPHABET 


The question that arises is where and when these 
changes took place. More specifically according 
to Jeffery (1961) the following interrelated ques- 
tions need to be answered: 1. Where in the Greek 
or Semitic area did the first transmission of the 
alphabet from the Phoenicians to the Greeks take 
place? 2. When did this transmission take place? 
3. By what routes was this alphabet then spread 
throughout Greece? 4. When and whence did 
those additions and divergences appear which 
distinguish a) the Greek alphabetic system as 
a whole from the Semitic one, and b) the local 
Greek scripts from one another? 

To these questions are also related two addi- 
tional ones: a) Who were the people who adapted 
the Phoenician script, making the necessary 
changes and additions that led to the inven- 
tion of the Greek alphabet? b) How long did the 
transmission of the new alphabet throughout 
Greece take? 

Although a great deal of research has been 
conducted and much has been written, the 
answers to these questions cannot at the present 
time be regarded as conclusive or certain. This 
is because we lack the relevant archaeological 
evidence. In addition, while the available epi- 
graphical material shows the growth and expan- 
sion of the Greek alphabet, it cannot answer the 
question how far this growth has advanced. 

Regarding the question where the transmis- 
sion of the alphabet took place various sugges- 
tions have been made; all of them presuppose 
that the transmission would most likely have 
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to have happened in a place where Phoenicians 
and Greeks were in continuous contact with one 
another for some time. Of the islands, Rhodes, 
Cyprus and Crete have been suggested as suit- 
able places, because they are along the sea trade 
route between East and West. Rhodes has also 
been suggested because according to a tradition 
referred to by Diodorus (5.58.2-3), a Phoeni- 
cian settlement was established at Jalysos by 
Kadmos’ followers. Cyprus has been suggested 
because alongside Greeks there was also Phoeni- 
cian population there. More emphasis has been 
placed on Crete because, as in the case of the 
Doric islands Thera and Melos, the absence of 
the so-called supplementary letters may be due 
to the fact that it preserved an archaic form of 
alphabet. 

From mainland Greece, on the other hand, 
Thebes has been a candidate, the reason being 
Herodotus’ passage referring to Cadmus and 
Boeotia (see above). 

Outside Greece, Al Mina, a coastal settlement 
in North Syria where a large number of Euboean 
pottery has been excavated, which shows that 
there was a settlement of Greeks there, an empo- 
rion ‘trading-station’, at least as early as the 
eighth c, BCE, has also been a strong candidate. 
A very early (c. 720-700) Greek graffito has been 
found there (Boardman 1982). 

Excavations conducted at Eretria in the last 
quarter of the 2oth century and at Lefkandi in 
the 1960s have siginificantly contributed to our 
knowledge of the early alphabetic script, because 
a considerable number of Greek graffiti have 
been found in both sites, of which the majority 
are dated to the last quarter of the 8th and to 
the early 7th centuries. In general, these graffiti 
show an already mature script and the charac- 
teristics of the local, i.e., the Euboean alphabet. 
Among the finds from Eretria there is a graf- 
fito in a Semitic script (Theurillat 2007:332-335, 
fig, 2) thatis dated by stratigraphy to the first 
half of the 8th c., and that, as Theurillat notes, is 
a new piece of evidence that attests the connec- 
tions between Euboea and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean at that time. 

The Euboean alphabet is also well attested at 
Pithekoussai, a Euboean emporion (in the gulf of 
Naples, Italy) where, as the archaeological and 
epigraphical evidence shows, Semitic people and 
Greeks also came into contact. The epigraphical 
evidence is represented by very few graffiti in a 
Semitic script dated on archaeological grounds 
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to c. 740-700 BCE and about 415 early Greek 
grafhti, of which some consist of only one letter. 
Among these graffiti the famous cup of Nestor is 
included, see LSAG Pithekoussai 1, pp. 235, 239, 
pl. 47 (Nestor’s Cup). At Pithekoussai and at a 
time by 740 BCE and later “the script is not in 
its full infancy” (Johnston 1983:64). The graffiti 
found in the excavations at Kommos (Crete) 
mostly dated “not late in the 7 c.” ( Csapo, John- 
ston and Geagan 2000:112-118) have not changed 
the picture; they too show a developed phase of 
the Greek alphabet and not that of the period of 
its transmission from the Phoenician alphabet. 


3. LOCAL (EPICHORIC) SCRIPTS 


The story of the expansion and growth of 
the Greek alphabet continues with its spread 
throughout Greece, ie., the gradual adoption 
of the alphabet by the individual Greek states, 
where different dialects were spoken. 

A comparison between these local scripts 
shows that: a) there are letters which have the 
same form in all the scripts of all Greek regions, 
e.g, @,K,M, |; b) there are different letter forms 
for individual letters, e.g. T, f, (\ and C = y 
(gamma), L,T and /\ = 4 (lambda), A and D = 
8 (delta), F, B, X = « (epsilon), and above all B 
= f (beta), which shows the greatest variation 
among all the letters of the Greek alphabet; 
and c) more significantly, a specific letter-form 
in one group of scripts may express a certain 
sound, while in another group it expresses a dif- 
ferent one, e.g. C = § (beta) in Paros and Naxos, 
= ¥ (gamma) in Corinth, Arcadia, and Elis, = o 
(omikron) in Melos, = % (pi) in Crete, etc. This 
last phenomenon is especially evident in the 
use of the so-called supplementary letters (, 
X, ¥);e.g. Y or V = (psi) in Corinth, the lonic 
Dodecapolis and Aeolis, = x (chi) in Euboea, 
Boeotia, etc.; note also the use of the letter H, 
which in the East Ionic scripts is used for the 
inherited long [e:] (= H), while in most scripts it 
is used for the aspirate [h]. 

Thus the evolution of the local alphabets 
raises the question why, how and when these 
differences arose. Again a certain answer has 
not yet been given. The main reason is that the 
epipraphical material available up to the present 
time shows a fully developed stage of the local 
scripts, i.e., the differences between the various 
groups are already fixed. In addition to these 
questions there is another one which needs to be 


addressed: is it perhaps possible that differences 
in the shape of individual fetters in the various 
local scripts could be explained by differences 
in the pronunciation of the sounds which the 
letters represent within the individual dialects? 
This question should not be confined to the 
pronunciation of the vowels, but also extended 
to that of certain consonants. For the vowels an 
example is the use of H (eta) in the Ionic area: 
in the East lonic script this letter stood for the 
inherited long [e:], while in the script of Naxos 
the sign H was used for the sound that had 
evolved from the inherited [a:] by fronting. This 
sound in the Naxian dialect was different enough 
from the inherited [e:] so that it was written with 
a different letter (E). For the consonants a tenta- 
tive example might be the use of the letter san in 
some local scripts as against sigma in others. 

Jeffery has aptly pointed to the pronuncia- 
ton as a factor in the creation of local scripts 
(1961:41): “Local differences in pronunciation 
undoubtedly played a part in the creation of 
the local scripts. We are familiar with various 
differences in grammar and syntax among the 
local Greek dialects, and also with those for 
which the Greek alphabet happened to possess a 
suitable sign... Obviously there must have been 
many differences in pronunciation of which we 
have no knowledge, because the Greek alpha- 
bet posssessed no equivalent sign.” It seems that 
not much attention has been paid to this note. 
Given the epigraphical material discovered in 
the last fifty years it is now time to reevaluate 
this remark. 

The archaic Greek alphabets, or to state it 
more precisely, the local variations of the archaic 
Greek alphabet, were classified by A. Kirchhoffin 
his book Studien zur Geschichte des yriechischen 
Alphabets (1887). On the basis of differences, 
mainly in the use of the so-called supplementary 
letters (®, X, ‘¥), Kirchhoff distinguished the fully 
developed archaic alphabets into two groups: 


(1) The eastern group in which the letters ®, 
X, ¥ are used for the sounds /ph/, /ch/, /ps/ 
respectively. 

(2) The western group in which the letters X, 
®, Y are used for the sounds /ks/, /ph/, /ch/ 
respectively. 


Kirchhoff then proceeded to classify the early 
archaic alphabets by dividing them into four 
groups. In a map showing the regions of Greece 
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in which the alphabet was expanded he ren- 
dered each group with a specific color. 


— the green alphabet: it covers the regions whose 
alphabets originally lack the supplementary 
letters }, X, ¥ and do not use the letter & for 
the cluster /ks/; these are the islands of Thera 
(and its colony Cyrene), Melos and Crete. 

— the dark blue alphabet (i.e., the eastern group 
of alphabets): it covers the regions which 
have all the three supplementary letters (®. 
X, ') for the sounds /ph/, /kh/ and the cluster 
/ps/, and also the letter S = € for the cluster 
/ks/. These are the cities of Ionia, most of the 
lonic islands of the Aegean, and some cities 
of Mainland Greece such as Corinth, Megara 
and Argos. 

— the light blue alphabet: it covers the regions 
which have two (®, X) of the three supple- 
mentary letters, for the sounds /ph/, /kh/, 
but the clusters /ks/ and /ps/ are denoted by 
the digraphs XZ and ®z (or HZ) respectively. 
These regions are Athens, Aegina and a few 
of Cycladic islands such as Paros and pos- 
sibly Geos (Naxos used the digraph LS for the 
cluster /ks/). 

— the red alphabet (i.e, the western group of 
alphabets): it covers the regions which have 
the three supplementary letters (®, ‘¥, X,) for 
the sounds /ph/, /kh/ and the cluster /ks/; the 
cluster /ps/ is denoted by [IZ or ®£ or by the 
letter X (in Locris and Arcadia). These regions 
include most of the Peloponnese and Main- 
land Greece, Euboea, Rhodes, Italy and Sicily. 


4. DIRECTION OF WRITING 


The earliest preserved Greek inscriptions con- 
sist of a) one or more lines written retrogade, 
cf, LSAG Attica 1, pl. 1 (last quarter of the 8th c.; 
+ Dipylon Vase Inscription), Pithekoussai1, pl. 47 
(c. 720-710; + Nestor's Cup); b) one or more lines 
written from left to right, cf. LSAG* Smyrna 68a, 
pl. 79 (c. 650), LSAG Corinth 1 a-b, pl. 18 (c. 7007), 
Ithaca 1, pl. 45 (c. 7007); c) boustrophedon texts, 
beginning either from right to left or from left to 
right, cf. LSAG Boeotia 1, pl. 7 (c. 700-6752). 

The Phoenician script was written retrograde 
and it was natural for the Greeks to adopt this 
way of writing initially. Qn the other hand, as 
Jeffery noted (1961:45), the available material 
also indicates that at a very early stage the bous- 
trophedon way of writing existed side by side 
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with the retrograde, for which she cites three 
examples, LSAG Attica 2, pl. 1 (8th c.?), Boeotia 
1, pl. 7 (700-6757), Naxos 2, pl. 55 (c. 6507). New 
evidence shows that writing from left to right 
was also used very early in Greek script, see the 
graffito Eulin|- -] (EvAt|- -]), (Gabii [Latium], 
c. 770; Bartonék & Buchner 1995:204—205). 


5. THE SUBJECT OF EARLY ARCHAIC 
INSCRIPTIONS 


In the beginning the inscribed texts were short, 
of private character and covered small needs 
of human life. They fall into six categories: 1) 
names: 1a, “owners’” names; 1b. signatures of 
craftsmen of pots; 1c. names identifying figures 
painted on pottery; id. simple names or lists of 
names; 2) dedicatory inscriptions; 3) funerary 
inscriptions; 4) longer texts of private character 
and very fragmentary texts of unknown content; 
5) inscriptions consisting of only one, two or 
three letters; 6) abecedaria. 

1, Names, 1a. “Owners’” names, mostly on pot- 
tery, are the first to be attested in the earliest 
inscriptions. These are mostly graffiti (inscrip- 
tions scratched on after the firing of the vessel) 
and sometimes dipinti (painted inscriptions) 
on pottery, cf. Theurillat 2007:337, no. 1, fig. g 
(late 8th c.). The name of the “owner” is writ- 
ten in the genitive, cf. LSAG? Ionic islands A, 
pl. 78. 5-6 (Naxos, 8th c.), Zagora 2, 23, pl. 234 
(c, d), (Andros, 750-720), Tzifopoulos 2012:345- 
347, no. 4 (Methone, late 8th-beg, of the 7th c.?); 
see also the name inscribed on a stone fishing 
implement from Oropos, (750-700; Mazarakis 
& Matthaiou 1999148—153). Since in many cases 
the name is not fully preserved, one cannot 
say whether it was written in the genitive or 
another word existed after the name, cf. for 
example, LSAG? Euboea A, pl. 73.6 (Eretria, c. 
700), Lefkandi I, no. 101, pl. 6gb, (Euboea, late 
8th c.), EG p. 49 (Naxos, c. 650), and what seems 
so far to be the earliest Greek praffito, EvAtv[- -] 
(Gabii [Latium], c. 770; Bartonék & Buchner 
1995:204—205). 

Sometimes the owners name is followed 
by the verb eim/ ‘I am’ (eipt), cf. Tzifopoulos 
2012:337-339, no. 1 (Methone, late 8th-beg. of the 
7th c,?), LSAG? Euboean colonies, Italy A, pl. 76.2 
(Pithekoussai, c. 730), Theurillat 2007, no. 1, fig. 9 
last quarter of the 8th c. (Eretria; LSAG? Euboea 
A, pl. 73.5 (Eretria, c. 700), LSAG Rhodes 2, 
pl. 67 (650-6007). 
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The name of the pot sometimes also follows 
the verb, cf. LSAG Rhodes 1, pl. 67 (8th c.?): 
Aulix ‘wine-cup’; Andreiomenou 1981:235, fig. 102 
(Eretria, 750-700) [= LSAG? Euboea Bi): potérion 
‘drinking-cup'; see also the owner's inscription 
cut retrograde on a large pithos from Phaistos, 
LSAG? Crete 8a (end of the 8th c.?); the vessel is 
named in the inscription as paidopilas = puido- 
philas (Koumanoudes 1983). 

There are also longer inscriptions in verse 
referring to the pot, e.g. LSAG? Eubnea Rii, pl. 
73.4 with Bartonék & Buchner 1995:190-192 
(Eretria, c. 720-710), the Dipylon oinochoe, LSAG 
Attica 1, pl. 1 (Athens, last quarter of the 8th c.); 
it should be noted that its inscription shows a 
sidelong A (alpha) identical to that of the Phoe- 
nician one; Nestor’s cup, LSAG Pithekoussai 1, 
pl. 47 (c. 720-710); Akesandros' cup, Tzifopoulos 
2012:339-343, no. 2. (Methone, late 8th-beg. of 
the 7th c.?); Tataie’s lekuthos ‘oil-flask’, LSAG 
Cyme 3, pl. 47 (c. 675-6507). 

ib. Signatures of craftsmen who made and 
painted the pot are found as early as the begin- 
ning of the 7th c., e.g. EG p. 433 (Pithekoussai, 
c. 7007), LSAG? lonic Dodecapolis 68a, pl. 79.8 
(Smyrna, c. 650), LSAG Ithake 2, pl. 45 (c. 675- 
6507), Eretria 22, pl. 6 (c. 6507), Western Colo- 
nies 24, p. 241 (krater signed by Aristonothos; 
attributed to Cyme, c. 675-6507). 

ic. Names of figures depicted on pots are 
found as early as the first half of the 7th c., cf. 
LSAG Naxos 1, p. 303 (675-650? for a photo 
see EG p. 430), Corinth 4, pl. 18 (c. 675-650), 
Aegina 2, pl. 16 (c. 650), Corinth g, 10, 1, pl. 19 
(c. 625-6007). 

id. Simple names or lists of names are found 
as early as the end of the 7th c., cf. LSAG Corinth 
1a-b, pl. 18 (c. 700?), Thera 1a(ii) 1b(i, ii), 2, pl. 
61 (700-6507), Kalymna 44 (8thc.?), 45, pl. 69 
(early 7th c.?), Attica gc, e, pl. 2 (7th c. ?). 

2. Dedicatory inscriptions are found as early as 
the first quarter of the 7th c, cf. LSAG Boeotia 1, 
pl. 7 (700-6752), 2b pl. 7 (700-675?), Naxos 2, 
pl. 55 (c. 650?), Naxos 3, pl. 55 (c. 620-6007), 
Corinth 8, pl. 19 (c. 650-6257), ZSAG? Sicily 24a, 
pl. 77.4 (Megara Hyblaea, 650-600), Naxos 4, pl. 55 
(7th c.?), Argos 2, pl. 26 (7th c.?), Argos 3, pl. 26 
(late 7th c.?), Laconia 2a, pl. 35 (late 7th—early 
6th c.). It is not sure if a graffito on a sherd (last 


quarter of the 8th c.?) from the sanctuary of 


Apollo at Eretria should be included in this cat- 
egory or it marks the property of the sanctuary, 
see Theurillat 2007:338, no. 5 (fig. 10). 
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3. Funerary inscriptions are found as early 
as the first half of the 7th c., cf. LSAG Amor- 
gos 15, pl. 56(c. 700-6507), Anaphe 26, pl. 62 
(7th c.?;), Sikinos 27, pl. 62 (early 7th c.?), Corinth 
6, pl. 18(c. 6502), LSAG? Ionic islands C, pl. 
78.10 (Naxos, c. 650-6007), Doric islands A, pl. 
79.4-5 (Thera, c. 650-625), LESAG Thasos 61, pl. 58 
(c. 625-6007), Attica 8, pl. 2 (c. 625-6007), Cor- 
cyra 9 (c. 625-6007), nu, pl. 46 (late 7th or early 
6th c.), Methana 1, pl. 32 (c. 6007). 

4a. Langer texts of private character: cf. LSAG 
Thera 1a, pl. 61 (end of the 8th c. onwards; this 
high date should now be reconsidered), LSAG 
Attica ya, b, pl.1 (7th c.?). 

4b. Fragmentary early texts of unknown con- 
tent: cf. Manthos 1979:46, fig. 1 (Syros late 8th. c.), 
LSAG Attica 2, pl. 1 (8th c.?), Aegina 1, pl. 16 
(t. 710-7007), Corinth 3, pl. 18 (c. 700-7657). 

5. Inscriptions consisting of only one, rwo or 
three letters: cf. Bartonék & Buchner 2005162, 
no. 18, and 169, no. 27 (Pithekoussai, c. 720-690), 
Tzifopoulos 2012:358-359, no. 15 and 362-364, 
no. 17 (Methone, late 8th—beg. of the 7th c.?). 

6. Abecedaria: cf. LSAG Corinth 2, pl. 18 
(c. 700-675?), LSAG? Ionic Dodecapolis, 1a, 
pl. 79.7 (Samos, c. 660-650). 

After the end of the 7th century inscribed texts 
increase in number considerably; dedicatory 
inscriptions, due to the growth of Greek sanc- 
tuaries, and funerary inscriptions are the cat- 
egories that are now widely represented among 
the preserved inscribed texts, but inscriptions of 
public character are also coming to the fore. This 
is the result of the emergence of the Greek polis. 
Colonial expansion, the growth of the Greek 
city-states and the development of their political 
organization and institutions led to the evolu- 
tion of writing, not only at the level of everyday 
life, but in the public sphere as well. Among the 
preserved inscribed texts of the private sphere 
the numerous rock-cut inscriptions from Thera 
should be mentioned, see for example IG XTI 3, 
536, 538, 540, 543; the inscription of Ason, LSAG 
Paros 28, pl. 56 (c. 550?), that of Sotimides from 
Attica, SEG 46, 57 (c. 550?), and of Smikon, LSAG 
Syros 49, pl. 57 (c. 525-5007); also two letters on 
lead-tablets, one from Emporion, LSAG? lonic 
colonies B, pl. 78. 3 (Ampurias, Spain, c. 5007), 
and another from Borysthenes (?), LSAG? North- 
em colonian area 60c, pl. 80. 1 (Berezan island, 
Ukraine, c. 500?). Special mention should be 
made of the hundreds of cut-rock graffiti found 
by Merle Langdon in his searches in the hills 
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near the modern communities of Voula and Vari 
(Attica), These finds dating to the 6th c. are of 
unique importance for Greek literacy. 

In the public sphere the rise of the Greek city- 
state created the need for inscribing on hard 
material, at first the laws and decisions which 
it decreed for its citizens to know, and later the 
documents that regulated relations with other 
city-states, Thus a series of inscribed texts of 
laws are preserved from Crete. The earliest, a law 
from Dreros, LSAG Crete 1a, pl. 59, is probably 
dated to the second half of the 7th c.; the rest 
are dated from c. 600 down to the middle of the 
5th century, see LSAG Crete, 2, 12, 3, 5,7 of pl. 59 
and 15, 22, 27 of pl. 60. 

From around the second quarter of the 6th 
c. onwards are also preserved laws or texts of 
legal character (of which many are ‘sacred’ laws) 
decreed by constitutional bodies of city-states 
from other regions of the Greek world; see LSAG 
Tiryns 8, pl. 25 (600-5507), LSAG? Tiryns ga, 
pL 74.7 (600-5507), LSAG Paros 26, pl. 56 (600- 
5507), Cleonai 6, pl. 25 (575-5507), Argos 9, pl. 27 
(575-550?), Chios 41, pl. 65 (575-5507), Thessaly, 
pl. 1 (c, 550?), Chian regulations on land (?), see 
Matthaiou 2006:15-135 [SEG LVI 995] (Chios, 
C. 550-5257), LSAG Eretria 9, pl. 5 (550-5257), 
Arcadia 2, pl. 40 (c. 525?), LSAG* Aeolic area B, 
pl. 79.11 (Assos, c. 530-500). In the sanctuary 
of Zeus at Olympia bronze plaques have been 
found with regulations concerning the sanctu- 
ary dated from c, 525 to 500, see LSAG Elis 2, 4, 5, 
pl. 42 and Minon 2007, no. 5, and treaties of the 
Eleans with a neighboring city-state, see LSAG 
Elis 6, pl. 42 (c. 5007). Because of the Panhel- 
lenic character of the sanctuary treaties between 
two foreign city-states were also deposited at 
Olympia, cf. LSAG* Achaean colonies 1b, pl. 77.2 
(treaty between Sybaris and the Serdaioi, c. 530- 
510), LSAG Elis 12 (treaty between the Anaitoi 
and the Metapioi, 475-4507), Selinous 36 (treaty 
between Megara Hyblaea and Selinous, c. 4847). 

As time passed inscriptions began to deal with 
more aspects of public life, cf. the Thessalian text 
recording the construction of the roof of a public 
building, LSAG Thessaly 2, pl. u (c. 550?); the 
records of the amount of gold and silver kept by 
the treasurers of the temple of Artemis, Ephesos 
53, pl. 66 (c. 5507); the Locrian law on a new ter- 
ritory, Locris 2, pl. 14 (c. 525-5007); the inscrip- 
tion commemorating the building and other 
work done in the sanctuary at Aphaia, Aegina 4, 
pl. 16 (c. 550?); the Milesian calendar of offerings, 
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Miletos 33, pl. 64 (c. 525-5007), the final clause of 
a law, LSAG Mycenae 1, pl. 31 (c. 5257); the law of 
the Eastern Locrians concerning an additional 
colony sent to Naupactus, Locris 3 (c. 500-4757); 
the Athenian decree concerning Salamis, JG I? 1 
(c. 510-5007); that on the sacrifices of the Ele- 
usinian festival, [G I? 5 (c. 5007); the Hecatompe- 
don decrees, /G I 4 (485/4); the Ephesian sacred 
law dealing with augury and oath-taking, LSAG 
Ephesos 55a-b, (c. 500-475); the dedication com- 
memorating the establishment of the drdmos 
‘foot-race’ by the Aieropoioi of the Panathenaia, 
Attica 18, pl. 3 (c. 565?); the list of archons, Argos 
7, pl. 26 (c. 575-5507); the two lists of names, 
Laconia 44 and 46, pl. 37 (c. 5002), etc. A special 
category of public texts that appears later con- 
sists of the decrees of various city-states grant- 
ing proxenia (‘the privilege given to a person of 
representing the interests of a foreign state in his 
own state’) or citizenship to foreigners for their 
good services towards the city, cf. LSAG Elis 8, pL 
42 (Cc. 500-4757), Argos 22 (c. 475?). 

The Greek victory in the Persian wars led 
to the evolution of democratic institutions in 
Greece. This resulted on the one hand in the 
further growth of literacy; the numerous inscrip- 
tions of private character nicely depict the indi- 
vidual's need to express his gratitude to the 
gods, the sorrow for the loss of a beloved per- 
son, the desire or the teasing of another person, 
etc. On the other hand, this development led 
to the need of the state to set up publicly its 
decisions and accounts of the magistrates for 
inspection by the citizens. From the numerous 
preserved texts of public character a few should 
be mentioned here: the public imprecations of 
Teos (c. 480~4507): LSAG Teos 62 and a new 
text, Herrmann 1981; the Chian inscription on 
the Dophitis land, Chios 48 (c. 475-4507); the 
Erythraian law concerning a law court, Erythrai 
52 (c. 465?); the Delphian law on wine, Delphi 
17, pl. 13 (c. 470-4507); the Halicarnassian law 
on disputed property, GH! 32 (c. 465-4507); the 
Thasian law on wine and vinegar, Pouilloux 1954 
(c. 460-4507); the Thasian regulation concern- 
ing the streets, Duchéne 1992 (c. 470-4607), and 
the stele recording distances between certain 
places of the island, LSAG? lonic islands 71a, 
78.4 (Thasos, 475-450); the law code of Gortyn, 
LSAG Crete 7, pl. 59 (mid-5th c.?; Gortyn Code); 
the sacred law from Selinous, Jameson et al. 1993 
(c. 460—450); the relations between Argos, Cnos- 
sos and Tylissos, GHI 42 (c. 450); the casualty list 
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of the Attic tribe Erechtheis, /G I? 1147 (4607); the 
thousands of Attic ostraca against candidates 
for ostracism, in most cases well-known public 
figures of Athens, (Kerameikos, c. 470; Brenne 
1994). The Kerameikos ostraca are important not 
only for political history, prosopography and use 
of pejorative ‘language’ (+ Aischrology), but also 
for the fifth-century Attic script and dialect. 

Greek inscriptions of the 5th century, because 
of their volume and their content, provide a 
panorama of the local scripts of Greece. It is in 
the third quarter of this century, however, that 
the first ample evidence of the expansion of the 
Ionic script and the gradual disappearance of 
the local scripts can be dated. It will take the 
lonic script about 50 years to spread all over 
Greece (-+ Adoption of the Ionic alphabet in 
Attica; + Transition from the Local Alphabets to 
the Ionic Script). 
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ANGELOS P. MATTHAIOU 


Lyric Meter 
L INTRODUCTION 


This entry is concemed with the metrical analy- 
sis of Greek sung poetry. Greek poetry may be 
divided into two basic types: poetry to be sung 
with musical accompaniment, and poetry to be 
recited or spoken. In the latter category belong 
the dactylic hexameter of epic, the elegiac cou- 
plet, the iambic trimeter, trochaic tetrameter 
catalectic, marching anapaests and other verse 
forms known from archaic iambos and Attic 
drama. The meters of sung poetry are exceed- 
ingly diverse. This diversity is the result of sev- 
eral historical factors. For one, different metrical 
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types are likely to have originated in and spread 
from diverse regional centers (Lesbos, the Pelo- 
ponnese, East Ionic territory). Secondly, the 
tradition of grand choral lyric performance asso- 
ciated with the great Panhellenic sanctuaries 
(Olympia, Delphi, etc.) fostered the elaboration 
of complex schemes combining these diverse 
elements, culminating in the complexity of met- 
rical structure which characterizes the Pindaric 
ode. We must also allow for the parallel exis- 
tence of popular forms which may occasionally 
be recruited for high-style poetry, as we see 
in certain metrical types of Attic drama. Hand 
in hand with this formal elaboration will have 
been the proliferation and refinement of musical 
modes, developments about which we are poorly 
informed. The Alexandrian scholars responsible 
for the editions of Greek lyric may have had 
access in some cases to texts with musical nota- 
tion (or even to continuous living traditions of 
musical accompaniment); but if they did, such 
information was systematically excluded from 
the editions they produced (see West 1992). 


2. THE UNITS OF METRICAL ANALYSIS 


The units of traditional metrical analysis are, in 
ascending order of complexity, + metron, colon 
and + verse. By metron is meant a set of basic 
dipodies (iambic »—~-, trochaic --—~) and asym- 
metrical units or syzygies (e.g. choriambic —~~-, 
ionic a minore ~~- -, cretic-paeonic —-—, ~~~-; 
anapaests and dactyls are more complicated). (— 
denotes a heavy syllable, ~ a light, = any syllable; 
see + syllable weight and > prosody). Cola are 
sequences of two or more such metra (e.g. tro- 
chaic or choriambic dimeters), Such cola are said 
to be constructed kata métron. Not all cola may 
be analyzed in this way, however. Aeolic meters 
are based upon a set of basic cola which are tra- 
ditionally not analyzed in terms of more basic 
metra (below, 3.i). Likewise, it is common prac- 
tice after Maas (1962) to analyze dactylo-epitrite 
sequences as consisting of both colon-like units 
(D, E; see below for Maas’ notation) and metron- 
like units (d, e) connected by link anceps (~). In 
some cases, colon and verse coincide. In numer- 
ous cases, however, verses consist of more than 
one colon; verse end is always also colon end, 
but colon end is not necessarily verse end. The 
criteria for determining verse division are thus 
different from those used to determine cola. Cola 
are recurring units which may be combined in 
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different ways in different poems (including via 
dove-tailing, where word end is displaced one 
syllable to the right of colon boundary); a verse 
exists in a specific poem, and may be identified 
with certainty only if word end is accompanied 
by brevis in longo (a position where a short sylla- 
ble can substitute for a long) and/or — hiatus. In 
Pindaric lyric, the repetitious strophic structure 
allows such identifications to be made with rela- 
tive ease; by contrast, the lyric compositions of 
Attic drama do not often allow one to go beyond 
division into cola. This method of identifying 
verses goes back to August Boeckh. The medi- 
eval and ancient manuscript tradition reflects 
the Alexandrian practice of division into cola; 
in cases where a verse consists of more than 
one colon, it is controversial what value is to 
be attributed to the verse-internal colon divi- 
sions made by the Alexandrian editors (Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium is traditionally credited 
with the systematic application, if not the actual 
invention, of colometry). Finally, it is possible to 
analyze certain combinations as related by deri- 
vational processes (catalexis, acephaly, syncopa- 
tion, expansion, anaclasis), Thus by catalexis 
(omission of the final syllable) we may derive the 
lekythion -~-~—~- from the trochaic dimeter 
—~—-»~_~~, The lekythion may at the same time 
be analyzed as an acephalous iambic dimeter 
(‘headless iambic dimeter’ since the missing syl- 
lable is the head of the final iamb). The catalec- 
tic variant of the iambic dimeter ~-~—~—~— is 
<-~—~—, The iambic dimeter also appears in 
a syncopated variant »-~—-~. Addition of an 
extra final syllable is known by the infelicitous 
term ‘hypercatalexis’; procephaly, addition of a 
syllable at verse open, is a rather marginal pro- 
cess (though the discarded theory of Auftakt 
operated with a more expansive version). These 
processes are not merely ‘on paper’, but capture 
something about the affinities of the cola they 
relate: thus runs of one type of colon are often 
capped by the catalectic variant thereof, and 
iambic dimeters are often arrayed with synco- 
pated and catalectic variants. In Aeolic meters 
a phenomenon of internal expansion via dacty} 
or choriamb occurs. Another generative process 
is seen in the apparent metathesis of quantity 
known as anaclasis: thus the anacreontic octo- 
syllable ---~ may be derived from an ionic 
dimeter ~-——-~~— by reversing the quantities of 
the third and fourth syllables. 
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3. HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


This section provides a brief historical overview 
of the principal types of lyric meter and their 
development. 

i. Aeolic. This family of meters is attested first 
in the songs of Sappho and Alcaeus (early/mid 
6th c. BCE) and Anacreon (mid/late 6th). They 
are distinguished by the so-called ‘Aeolic base’ 
(basis Aeolica) first identified by G. Hermann, a 
pair of indifferent syllables (symbolized 0 o) at 
verse open. As a mere descriptive convenience, 
Aeolic cola may be divided into sequences of 
this ‘base’ of two indifferent syllables (with varia- 
tions containing one indifferent syllable or even 
none), a choriambic nucleus and 1-3 closing 
syllables: 


Full base Half-base Zero base 


basic 
catalectic oo—-~— 
prolonged 00-~~-~— 0 —~—-~— 


O — het  ———_ 


ee ee el 


ee er 


The usual terms for these nine cola are: 


glyconic telesillean dodrans 
pherecratean _reizianum adoneus 
hipponactean ‘hagesichorean’ aristophanean 


Longer verses are created by internal expansion 
(e.g. asclepiads) or by the prefixing or suffixing 
of short cretic or iambic sequences (e.g. sapphic 
and alcaic hendecasyllables). It is important to 
note that forms with zero base are established 
as Aeolic insofar as they generally occur (and as 
a rule occur in Sappho and Alcaeus) in metrical 
contexts in which an Aeolic metrical scheme 
has already been established (e.g. the Sapphic 
strophe with adonic clausula). Attempts to fur- 
ther subdivide such cola into smaller units were 
occasionally made in antiquity; in modem times 
proposals have been made to subdivide such 
cola into more basic units (dactylic and trochaic, 
dactylic (d) and cretic (s)) known elsewhere 
(see further below, §5). Since Aeolic cola are 
attested only in fixed sequences, such reductions 
go beyond the descriptive level of the poet’s own 
practice (for whom these sequences are more or 
less fixed), 
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ii. Archaic and popular octosyllables. A type 
clearly related to the Aeolic meters but not 
appearing in Sappho and Alcaeus consists of cola 
built around the mirror image of the dodrans, i.e. 
—~—~~— (often —~—~-—) which may be referred 
to as ‘reverse dodrans’. The most conspicuous 
of these is the so-called wilamowitzianus 0 o 
—~-v~-, attested in Corinna, among the aeolic 
cola of Pindar, and in drama, The wilamowitz- 
ianus is found in +responsion with glyconics 
in Attic tragedy (which shows once again that 
the affinity under discussion is not merely ‘on 
paper’). The anacreontic octosyllable has a gen- 
eral structural affinity with both the glyconic 
and the wilamowitzianus. 

Under this heading we may also include the 
iambo-trochaic dimeters and their catalectic 
or syncopated derivatives (lekythion, ithyphal- 
lic) introduced above; these appear frequently 
in Attic drama, and may have popular origins 
(cf. Dale 1968:77-78). 

iii, Early choral lyric and dactylo-epitrite. 
+ Choral lyric is characterized throughout its 
history by combinations of dactylic and iambo- 
trochaic elements. The earliest fragments con- 
sist of dactylic incipits (PMG 696 (Eumelus), 
697 (Terpander)). Alcmanic meter is fairly sim- 
ple, consisting mainly of trochaic and iambic 
cola and their variants alternating with dac- 
tylic sequences, especially the common 4 dactyl 
sequence known in antiquity as the alcmanean, 
but also sequences with analogues in dactylo- 
epitrite. Dactylo-epitrite proper makes its first 
appearance with Stesichorus (and since it also 
appears in the archaic Chalcidean carmen popu- 
lare PMG 873, it may be of Euboean origin, 
not West Greek, as is sometimes assumed). The 
basic units of Maas’ notation are: 


D seeeiedeniedaten E 


eer 


These are, descriptively speaking, stitched 
together into verses by link anceps. (Link biceps 
also seems to appear in Stesichorus, but is 
doubtful elsewhere). It is difficult to subdivide 
dactylo-epitrite verses into meaningful cola, and 
accordingly unclear how to assess the transmit- 
ted colometry of the Alexandrian editors. 

iv. Pindar, Pindaric (and Bacchylidean) meter 
may be broadly divided into dactylo-epitrite and 
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non-dactylo-epitrite. The former are constructed 
according to roughly the same principles 
observed above. The latter group may be further 
divided, according to the most recent inves- 
tigation (Itsumi 2009), into three sub-groups: 
(1) aeolic; (2) freer dactylo-epitrite; and (3) amal- 
gamated (= a combination of 1 and 2). 

v. Meters of Attic drama. Attic dramatists 
make use of various dactylic, anapaestic, iambo- 
trochaic, aeolic, ionic and dactylo-epitrite 
types. Two further, stylistically marked types 
make their appearance: cretic-paeonic meters, 
built around the unit -~- and its resolutions 
(reve, eee, ~eer), and dochmiacs, built 
around a notional colarion ~— -~— (which 
may assume a bewildering variety of surface 
forms). The former are especially frequent in 
comedy, the latter in tragedy, where they appear 
in contexts of heightened emotion (e.g. laments, 
expressions of fear or excitement). 

vi. Late and post-Classical developments. The 
further development of lyric forms in the late 
5th c. and 4th c. is characterized by various 
avant-garde experiments associated with the so- 
called ‘New Music’. Examples include the poly- 
metric apolelumena of late Euripides (e.g. Or. 
1369-1502) and of Timotheus’ Persians. At the 
same time, continuities in metrical practice may 
be discerned in the 4th c. record (see the hymns 
on stone PMG 934, 936). 


4. PREHISTORY 


Several lyric cola encountered have analogues 
in the meters of the Old Indic Rgveda. Since 
Meillet, it has been customary to derive the 
octosyllabic cola and their congeners introduced 
in 3.i-ii above from the same prototype as the 
Vedic octosyllable known from the Anustubh 
and Gayatri stanzas. Likewise, Sapphic and 
Alcaic hendecasyllables appear to be cognate 
with the corresponding Vedic hendecasyllable 
known from the Tristubh stanza. Dactylo-epitrite 
may be considered a productive metrical type 
by the late archaic period, whose origins may 
ultimately be tied up with those of the hexam- 
eter and its congeners. The dochmiac is utterly 
obscure. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Proposals to simplify the terms of traditional 
analysis include those of Dale (1950-1951), and, 


explicitly in Dale’s footsteps, Sicking (1993), 
and Golston and Riad (2005). Such schemes are 
useful as providing a unitary metalanguage for 
purposes of cataloguing metrical phenomena in 
larger research devoted to the interaction of met- 
rical form with other features of the language. 
But as simplifications they inevitably obscure 
important historical aspects of the data. We can 
do no better than quote Itsumi's recent appraisal: 
“The name ‘glyconic’ does not simply trace the 
sequence of longs and shorts. It implicitly sug- 
gests which position may be anceps, at which 
position a word-end tends to fall, or to which 
metre the colon may be related. It represents 
a history from Lesbian poetry, via Anacreon, 
to dramatic poetry (and further), and also the 
accumulated knowledge of ancient and modern 
scholars over centuries” (Itsumi 2009:6). 
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LYRIC POETRY, DICTION OF 


Lyric Poetry, Diction of 
t. DEFINITION 


Lyric poetry is a controversial category in Greek 
literature. Etymologically, ‘lyric’ identifies all 
poetic forms sung with the accompaniment of 
a stringed musical instrument (the tira, ‘lyre’, 
being the most common), but this definition is 
at the same time too narrow and too broad. It is 
too narrow because solo songs were also accom- 
panied by other instruments, such as the aulds 
(‘flute’); it is too broad because there were solo 
compositions (such as those in iambic meter: 
-+ lambic Poetry, Diction of) which had no musi- 
cal accompaniment, while a type of poetry also 
existed which may have been sung to the lyre 
but which entailed a choral rather than a solo 
performance. The matter is further complicated 
by the fact that in the lyric canon the Alexan- 
drian philologists included both poets whom 
scholars now generally perceive as being ‘cho- 
ral' (Pindar, Bacchylides, etc.) as well as others 
who are best known for their solo compositions 
(Sappho, Alcaeus, Anacreon, etc.). 

Increasing awareness of the fact that most 
Greek lyrics were active in more than one genre 
has led scliolars to question this monodic/choral 
compartmentalization and to seek alternative 
ways of differentiating Greek lyric poetry (see 
e.g, Harvey 1955, Davies 1988b). A commonly 
adopted method is to identify lyric with compo- 
sitions characterized by a high level of persona! 
involvement (‘personal poetry’: see e.g. Gerber 
1997). However, this jis a tricky distinction, in 
that it relies too heavily on subjective criteria: 
for instance, are compositions with a political 
theme ‘personal’ or ‘public’? And how ‘intimate’ 
(or ‘public’) is poetry which was mainly com- 
posed for symposia and gatherings that took 
place in Aetairiai (a kind of men’s clubs) or 
thiasoi (women’s religious confraternities)? 

In the search for more objective (i.e., formal) 
criteria on which to base the identification of 
‘lyric’ or ‘monodic' poetry, language may seem to 
provide an excellent starting point: unlike choral 
poetry and other solo genres such as > elegy and 
iambos, monodic lyric is not connected to any 
particular geographical area or dialectal code. As 
a rule, poets use the dialect of their own region 
of provenance, though in a literary version which 
generally includes the borrowing of linguistic 
elements typical of epic. If we exclude the odd 
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lyric fragments in the production of poets largely 
perceived to be representative of other genres 
(e.g. Archilochus has been pigeon-holed in the 
classic canon of iambographers, yet also com- 
posed elegies, as the ‘new Archilochus’ papyrus 
has shown: see Obbink 2006), among authors 
whose poetry is tightly connected to a local 
dialect we find Sappho and Alcaeus from Aeol. 
Lesbos, Anacreon from Ion. Teos in Asia Minor 
and Corinna from Boeot. Tanagra. While the first 
three of these were active in the archaic age, the 
dating of Corinna has been a matter of heated 
debate: her use of > Boeotian, a dialect which 
never enjoyed any literary prestige outside her 
compositions, has been seen both as proof of her 
archaic authenticity and as an example of a typi- 
cally Hellenistic recherché regionalism. In the 
classic quarrel between supporters of an early 
5th-century dating (e.g. Page 1953, Davies 1988a) 
and supporters of a 3rd-century dating (chiefly 
West 1970), evidence is now leaning towards the 
former: see Stewart (1998:278-281), Schachter 
(2005), and Collins (2006). 


2. LINGUISTIC CHARACTERIZATION 


In order to gain some insight into the linguistic 
characterization of lyric poetry, it might be use- 
ful to focus on Sappho and Alcaeus, who both 
lived in Mytilene at a time in which the city was 
undergoing the difficult transition from monar- 
chy to tyranny. Their compositions are our main 
literary source for the variety of Aeol. which goes 
under the name of '+ Lesbian’ or ‘East Aeolic’. 
While the choice of this dialect places Alcaeus 
and Sappho within the contemporary society of 
Lesbos, it is also clear that the two poets stand 
as the representatives of a distinguished and 
well established poetic tradition in E. Aeolic. 
However one might wish to settle the ques- 
tion of whether an ‘Aeol. phase’ of the Homeric 
poems ever existed, it is apparent that Lesbos 
and the E. Aeol. urea played a pivotal role in 
the circulation of early epic (and not just of 
the /liad and Odyssey): sources mention Lesb. 
poets such as Lesches, Arion and Terpander as 
the authors of epic, cytharodic and dithyrambic 
poetry. Moreover, not only do E. Aeol. linguistic 
traits account for a significant portion of the 
+ epic diction, but they also permeate the lan- 
guage of choral poetry, where they would appear 
to have been imported as prestige elements (see 
+ Choral Poetry, Diction of). Still, one should 
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be weary of identifying Sappho and Alcaeus’ 
language with the Lesb. vernacular tout court, 
both because theirs is a literary distillation of the 
local dialect and because their texts underwent 
significant editing in the Alexandrian period, 
which may have influenced the transmission of 
some phonological and accentual phenomena 
(see below), 

In order to appreciate how the diction of the 
Lesb. poets differs from both Attic Greek and 
other literary languages, we may look at a few 
lines from a famous fragment of Sappho, and 
their ‘translation’ into Att. Gr. in the next table: 


S. fragm. 16,1-4 


Lesbian Attic 
oi mén ippeon stréton, 
oi dé pésdon,oi dé naén 
phais' epi gan mélain- 
anémmenai kdlliston, 
égo dé kén’ at-to tis 
ératai. 


hoi men hippéon 
straton, hoi dé 
pezon,hoi de neén 
phasin epi gén mélain- 
aneinai kdlliston, ego 
d’ ekein’ hd-tou tis 
eratai. 

Some say a host of 

horsemen, others of 

infantry, and others 

of ships, is the most 

beautiful thing on the 

dark earth: but | say, 

it is what you love. 

(transl. D, Page) 


Phonetic transcription reveals that while in 
Sappho the masc. pl. def. art. is of (line 1), in Att. 
this form has the etymological initial aspiration 
(foi). Lack of initial aspiration (- psilosis) is a 
phonetic trait that the ancients attributed to E. 
Aeol. (see too the relative-indefinite pronoun 
dtto vs. hdtou in lines 3-4). As a rule, the papyri 
transmitting Sappho’s poetry omit initial rough 
breathings: this suggests that the belief that E. 
Aeol. was a psilotic dialect goes back to the 
Alexandrian age at least. Another characteristic 
phonetic trait is the rendering of [z] through the 
digraph <sd> (pésdon vs. Att. pezdn in line 1), 
which suggests that in E. Aeol. the affricate rep- 
resented by Greek zeta had a different pronun- 
ciation. However, one cannot be sure of whether 
Sappho herself wrote <sd>, since E. Aeol. inscrip- 
tions routinely have <z> instead of <sd>: the 
rendering of the affricate as <sd> may therefore 
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be due to editorial practices that became fash- 
ionable in the Alexandrian period (on E. Aeol. 
epigraphy see Hodot 1990; > Aeolic Dialects). 

The form pésdon vs. pezén also suggests 
another way in which ancient grammarians 
and editors may contribute to our perception of 
E. Aeol. poetry. Quotations, grammatical com- 
ments and papyri unanimously attribute to 
E. Aeol. an accentual phenomenon known by 
the name of ‘barytonesis’, i.e., regressive accent 
whereby accents move back to the preceding 
syllable (here pésdon vs. pezén attested in the 
other Greek dialects; see also strdton vs. stratén 
in line 1, nd6n vs. neén in line 2 and ég6 vs. ego in 
line 3). As inscriptions do not have diacritics for 
accents, it is impossible to ascertain whether this 
recessive accentuation was a phonetic reality in 
Sappho’s age or whether it is simply a grammati- 
cal invention. Be that as it may, this example 
confirms the pervasive influence of Alexandrian 
editorial practices on the text of the lyrics. Other 
notable phonetic elements are the preservation 
of inherited /a:/ vs. Att.(-Ion.) /e:/ (cf gan ‘earth’ 
in line 2 vs. Att. gém) and the diphthongization in 
the third person pl. form phaisi (line 2) ‘they say' 
vs. Att. phasi (on this important trait of E. AeolL., 
see 'l'ribulato 2008152 and the entries > Lesbian 
(and Asian Aeolic), + Choral Poetry, Diction of). 

Among morphological elements, an impor- 
tant point of divergence is the athem. inf. end- 
ing. While ‘to be’ is émmenai (line 3) in E. Aeol. 
(resulting from *es-menai), the Att. form is einaé 
(from “es-nai): we see here not only the use of 
two different inf. endings (-menai vs. -nai), but 
also a diverging treatment of the syllable result- 
ing from the resolution of /s/ followed by a nasal, 
which yields emm- (< *esm-) in E. Aeol. but ein- 
(< *esn-) in Att., with a long vowel noted by the 
digraph <El>. Such divergences in the way the 
Greek dialects compensate for the loss of certain 
phonemes are known as ‘compensatory length- 
ening’: on their treatment in E. Aeol see Tribu- 
lato 2008:52-153, + Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic) 
and + Compensatory Lengthening). Declensions 
also look different, because of diverging pho- 
netic developments: in this fragment, the gen. sg. 
of the o-declension ends in a long open /o/ ([a:]: 
étto), while in Att. the same ending has a long 
close /o/ ([o:]: Adtou). 

Even this short overview is enough to appreci- 
ate the high degree of linguistic characterization 
of the language of the Lesbian poets. Yet, for all 
its dialectal peculiarity, this language remains 
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a literary one, which is therefore widely influ- 
enced by the linguistic forms common in archaic 
Greek poetry. Most of Alcaeus’ fragments, as well 
as some of Sappho’s, betray a high degree of epic 
imitation. What the Lesb. poets appear to have 
done is to have carefully borrowed epic formulas 
and phrases through an adaptation to E. Aeol.: 
for instance, Sappho's kAhrisostéphan’ Aphrodita 
(33.1) is the E. Aeol. version of Hymn to Aphr. 1 
khriasostéphanon... Aphroditén (more examples 
of this phenomenon in Tribulato 2008:163—164). 
Rather than showing that the two poets had a 
different linguistic register which they would 
have employed in less characteristic composi- 
tions (Edgar Lobel described some of Sappho'’s 
fragments as ‘abnormal poems’, a view which 
has held ground for quite some time: see Page 
1955:65 and criticism in Hooker 1977:48—-55), this 
practice fully places Sappho and Alcaeus within 
the climate of their day, which never lost sight 
of Homer and epic. In other words, the choice 
of a local dialect is not synonymous with geo- 
graphical and cultural parochialism — quite the 
contrary. 

The lyrics of Anacreon (fl. ca 545-535 BCE) 
are the first example of monodic poetry in Ion., 
a dialect otherwise associated with epic, elegy 
and iambos. Unlike the more elevated diction of 
epic and elegy (+ Epic Diction, + Elegy, Diction 
of) Anacreon’s Ion. agrees with that of iambos 
(+ Iambic Poetry, Diction of) in making use of 
markedly local phonetic traits: for example, /eo/, 
/eu/, /ea/, /eds/ and /ed/ sequences invariably 
scan as one syllable (while they are usually disyl- 
labic in epic and elegy), which reflects the pro- 
nunciation of these sounds in the spoken Jonic 
of Asia Minor, Another peculiar trait (also found 
in Hipponax) are adverbs and interrogative 
pronouns beginning with /k/ (kékote ‘ever yet’, 
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kou ‘anywhere’, hdkés ‘how’), whereby the other 
dialects have initial /p/: this /k/ is the result of 
the development of the inherited + labiovelar 
“k“- in Ion., which generalized the velar compo- 
nent of the phoneme, while the other dialects 
generalized its labial element. 
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OLGA TRIBULATO 


Macedonian 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The homeland of the Macedonians is a matter of 
dispute. Whatever their origin, the core of their 
kingdom was so-called Lower Macedonia, the 
coastal plain along the Thermaic Gulf watered 
by the rivers Axios and Haliacmon and encom- 
passing Pieria and Bottiea between Thessaly to 
the south and Paeonia to the north. Throughout 
the 5th-4th c. BCE, the Macedonian kingdom 
dominated Upper Macedonia (Elimeia, Almo- 
pia, Orestis, Lyncestis, Pelagonia) up to the Pin- 
dos range in the west and Mygdonia, Crestonia, 
Bisaltia, up to the river Nestos in the east. During 
the reign of Philip I! (359-336 BCE), Macedonia 
became the leading Greek power. The Macedo- 
nian king conquered extensive areas of Paeonia 
and Thrace and the peninsula of Chalcidice, 
where numerous colonies had been founded in 
the 8th and 6th c. BCE by the Euboean cities of 
Eretria (Mende) and Chalcis (some thirty minor 
colonies), from which the peninsula took its 
name, and subsequently by Ionic settlers from 
Andros (Sane, Acanthos, Stagiros, Argilos) and 
Dorian settlers from Achaean Pellene (Scione) 
and Corinth (Potidaea). He also succeeded in 
dominating most Greek states. His son Alexander 
the Great (336-323 BCE) expanded his dominion 
through Asia Minor, the Persian Empire, includ- 
ing Phoenicia, Palestine and Egypt. This marked 
a turning point in the history of Greek since 
the territories under Macedonian rule adopted 
Macedonian Koine as their official language. 


The question of the language and ethnicity 
of the ancient Macedonians has been subjected 
to a thorough reappraisal in recent decades. 
Though many scholars still adhere to the idea 
that Macedonian was a separate Indo-European 
language, possibly related to Thraco-Phrygian, 
the opinion that a Greek vernacular was spoken 
in Macedonia is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar. However, since the literary and inscriptional 
evidence is ambiguous, the issue has not yet 
been definitively settled (see Panayotou 2007, 
Engels 2o10 for different viewpoints). Needless 
to say, ancient Macedonian bears no relation- 
ship whatsoever to the Slavic language spoken 
in the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, 
which together with Bulgarian constitutes the 
south-eastern branch of the Slavic branch of 
Indo-European. 


2. THE LANGUAGE 


Our knowledge of ancient Macedonian is imper- 
fect and fragmentary. Tantalizingly, the royal 
house of Macedonia, the Temenidae or Argea- 
dae, adopted and adapted ‘Great Attic’ (+ Attic; 
+ Koine, Features of) as the basis of their official 
administrative language as early as the 4th c. 
BCE, virtually to the complete exclusion of the 
vernacular. Macedonian ‘Great Attic’ includes 
some lonic features, such as -ss-, -rs- instead of 
Att. -tt- and -rr-, and lack of contraction (e.g. 
ostéon for Att. ostotin ‘bone’), and non-Att.-Ion. 
a especially in words of the + Attic Declension 
(e.g. nads for Att.-lon. neds 'temple’), 
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Several facts have been adduced in support 
of the view that ancient Macedonians spoke a 
Greek dialect: 


a, Herodotus (5.22, 8.137-139) states that the 
royal dynasty of the Argeadae was Greek; 
in the early 5th c. they were allowed to par- 
ticipate in the Olympic games. Livy (31.29.15) 
says that Aetolians, Acarnanians and Mace- 
donians were “men of the same language." 
That said, there also is some evidence that 
Macedonians were not always regarded as 
genuine Greeks. Several authors (Thucy- 
dides, Aristotle, Isocrates, Demosthenes) 
call them barbarians, but bdérbaros might 
mean ‘uncivilized’ rather than ‘non-Greek’. 
Furthermore, this information is unreliable 
since in most cases ethnicity may have been 
used as a weapon of political propaganda. 
On the other hand, several sources imply 
that Greek and Macedonian were different 
(cf. the adverb makedonisti ‘in Macedonian’ 
in Plut. Alex. 51.6, Eurn. 14.0, Ps.-Callisth. 
51.6; Cleopatra was said to have a fluent 
command of Macedonian at Plut. Ant. 27.5). 
Both varieties may have been different to the 
point that speakers had recourse to inter- 
preters in order to overcome lack of mutual 
intelligibility (QCRufus 6.9.34ss., 6.1.4). For 
these and other relevant passages, cf. Panay- 
otou (1992:186—-194). 

b. Most of the Macedonian glosses provided by 
Hesychius and other ancient lexicographers 
can be interpreted as Greek, although with 
some distinctive phonetic peculiarities (for 
voicing, see below): Hsch. abroutes: ophriies 
‘eyebrows’, adé: ourands ‘sky’ (cf. Att. aithér 
‘upper air’), dandn: kakopoién, kteinon ‘injur- 
ing, killing (masc.)' (possibly *thandé = Gk. 
thanatd6 ‘put to death’), gdla (gdda MS): 
éntera ‘guts’ (cf. Att. kholé ‘gall, gall blad- 
der’, Hom. kholddes ‘guts'), dorax: splen hupo 
Makedonon ‘spleen among the Macedonians’ 
(cf. Gk. tharax ‘chest’), Ddérran a deity of 
healing (possibly related to Att. tharros ‘con- 
fidence, courage’). 

c. The Macedonians worshipped the gods of 
the Olympic Pantheon, The names of the 
months of the Macedonian calendar were 
Greek: Dios, Apellaios, Xandikds, Panamos, 
etc. The vast majority of Macedonians bore 
Greek personal names: Philippos, Aléxandros, 
Perdikkas, Amuntas, Arkhélaos, Kleopdtra, 
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Ptolemaios, Hadymos (related to Att-lon. 
hédis ‘pleasant’), etc. Crucially, some of these 
names of months and personal names are 
exclusive to Macedonia and consequently 
cannot be explained as loans from Greek. 

d. A few short inscriptions may have been writ- 
ten in the local vernacular. The two longest 
extant texts are a curse tablet found at Pella 
that attests to a Greek idiom which bears a 
striking resemblance to northwest > Doric 
(SEG 43.434, ca 380-350 BCE; cf. Voutiras 
1998, Dubois 1995; + Northwest Greek) and 
an oracular consultation on a lead tablet 
found at Dodona, which might also have 
been written by a Macedonian of the name 
Kebalios (Méndez Dosuna 2007), 


Other non-Greek languages were probably spo- 
ken in Macedonia proper, but they have left no 
trace in the epigraphic record. 

As far as we can judge from the extant epi- 
graphic record, Macedonian was akin to Doric. 
Thus, non-Att.-Ion, @ turns up in personal names 
in Koine inscriptions. This long a may either cor- 
respond to Att.-Ion. é or result from the contrac- 
tion of do and ao in gen, sg. masc. -do (Dor. -a, 
Ion. -ed, Att. -ou) and gen. pl. -don (Dor. -dn, Ion. 
-édn, Att. -dn): cf. Eurudtka Sirra Eukleiai ‘Eurid- 
ice, Sirras’ wife, to Eucleia’ (Att. Eurudiké Sirrou 
Eukleiai ) (SEG 36.556; Aegae, 350-300 BCE). 

Non-Att.-Ion. a is also documented in the Pella 
curse: the name Thetima (Att. Theotimeé), gamai 
‘to marry (aor.)’ (Att. gémai), al/an ‘other (acc. sg. 
fem.)', erema ‘alone (nom. sg. fem.)', (Att. d/lén, 
eremé). In the gen. pl. of the 1st declension: tan 
allan pasdn ‘of all others (fem.)’ (Att. tén dillon 
pasén), khrdn ‘of debts’ (Att. khredr). In the 
Dodona consultation, @ occurs in Didnd (Att. 
Dioné) and tds ‘the (gen. sg. fem.)’ (Att. ¢és). 

Other features attested in the Pella curse 
point to Doric and more specifically to the NW 
dialects (e-g): 


a. Apocope of pard before any consonant and 
of katd before dental stops: parkattithemai ‘1 
entrust’ (Att. parakatatithemai). 

b. Stressed dat. sg. emén ‘to me’ (Att.-Ion. eof). 

c. Temporal adverbs in -ka: hopdka ‘when’ (Att. 
hopote). 

d. Hyphaeresis Theo- > The- in the name Theti- 
mas (gen.), Thetima (nom.) (Att. Theotime). 

e. st for sth: genéstai 'to become (aor.)’ (Att. 
genésthai). 
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f, Use of the optative in a temporal clause refer- 
ring to the future: hopdka... diel<(>xaimi 
kai anagnofén ‘when | unwrap and read 
[the curse]...' (Att. Aopdtan dielixa kai 
anagno ... with subjunctive), 

g. Dubois (1995192) notes two lexical Dor- 
icisms: télos (‘ceremony’ in Attic) for gdmos 
‘wedding’ and katagrdpho ‘to set down (in 
a curse)’ for katadéd ‘to bind fast (with a 
spell)’. 


Two sigmatic futures of the common type occur 
in the Dodona consultation: éssontai ‘they will 
be’ (Att. ésontai, Dor. esséontai), zdsonti ‘they 
will live’ (Att. zésousi, Dor. 2dséonti). If the con- 
sultation were demonstrably Macedonian, this 
feature would mark a major divergence from 
the Doric dialects, where the ‘Doric future’ is 
ubiquitous. 

Brixhe (1999:45) notes two features in the 
Pella curse that might distinguish Macedonian 
from neighboring > Thessalian: 


a. “-ms- and “-sm- > -m- with + compensa- 
tory lengthening of the preceding vowel: 
gamai ‘to marry (aor.)’, huméav ‘of you (pl.)' 
as opposed to -mm- in Thess. *gammai, 
humméon (Att. gémai, hum6n). This is at odds 
with the evidence of a fragment (fr. 2g PCG) 
of the Attic playwright Strattis (5th c. BCE), 
in which a character, possibly a Macedonian, 
says hummes hottikol ‘you, Attic folks’. Hat- 
zopoulos (2007b:234) compares the 2nd pl. 
pronoun Aummes (Att. Aumeis) ta the ethnic 
Krannéstés (IG X? 2.36; Heraclea Lynkestis, 
and—3rd c. CE), which seems to correspond 
to a place name *Krdnna (cf. Lesb. krdnna, 
Dor. Arc. Ardnd, Att.-Ion. krené ‘fountain’). 

b. Dat. pl. dafmosi ‘to divine beings’ as against 
daimonessi, which should be expected for 
Thessalian. 


Conversely, the name Béttalos (SEG 46.729; 
Beroia, 223 BCE?) looks like a local cognate of 
the ethnic Att, Thettalds (probably of Pre-Greek 
origin) with the shift of PIE “ge into phe typical 
of Aeolian dialects (cf. Boeot. Phettalds, Thess. 
Petthalés) and with secondary voicing of ph. But 
Béttalos could well be a Thessalian loan adapted 
to the phonetics of Macedonian. 
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g. THE IDENTITY OF MACEDONIAN 


Ancient sources refer to the voicing of ph as 
the most distinctive shibboleth of Macedonian: 
e.g. ou gar anti tou PH téi B xréntai Delphoi 
kathadper Makedones ‘Bilippon’ kai ‘Bdlakron’ kai 
‘Berontkén’ ‘For Delphians do not use deta for 
phi as Macedonians do when they say Bilippos, 
Balakros and Beroniké (for Philippos, Phalakros 
and Pheroniké]’ (Plu. 2.292e); autous dé to PH 
eis B metapoiein, hos ‘Phalakron’ ‘Bdlakron’ kal 
‘Bilippon’ kai ‘Kebalinon’ ‘they [sc. Macedonians] 
[are said] to change pi into beta, like Phdlak- 
ros [pronounced as] Bdlakros and Bilippos and 
Kebalinos [for Philippos and Kephalinos]' (Hdn. 
3.1, p. 281 Lentz); cf. also the consultant's name 
Kebalioi (dat. sg.) in the Dodona consultation 
and widespread Berenika (Atticized as Berenikeé) 
for Phereniké as well as Hesychius’ above- 
mentioned abroiites ‘eyebrows’. 

The controversy over the Greek or non-Greek 
nature of Macedonian actually revolves around 
this phenomenon. According to the traditional 
view, which goes back to the 19th c. and was 
dominant until recently, *b4, *d’, *g" evolved 
into /b d g/ in Macedonian as in neighbor- 
ing Thraco-Phrygian and in many other JE lan- 
guages. This was considered by most scholars to 
be a trenchant argument against the Greekness 
of Macedonian. 

However, contrary to the testimony of ancient 
sources, which restrict voicing to PH, the evidence 
of the inscriptions (Hatzopoulos 2007a160-166) 
proves that ~ voicing affected both aspirated 
and plain stops alike. In the inscriptions writ- 
ten in Koine, most occurrences involve personal 
names and place names: the earliest pieces of 
evidence are the names of two Macedonians, 
Bordinos (Thess. Portinos; cf. Att. pdrtis ‘calf’) 
and Burginos (Att. Phurkinos), in a treaty signed 
by king Perdiccas II of Macedon and Athens 
(iG 1% 89; Athens, 423/422 BCE), Boulomdga 
for Phulomakha (SEG 40.541; Methone, 350- 
300 BCE), Berennd, a hypocoristic of Bereniké 
with expressive gemination (SEG 35.775; Aegae, 
ca 350 BCE), Gleupdtra for Kleopdtra (SEG 37.552; 
Edessa, ca 340 BCE), Kébba (gen.), a hypocoristic 
of Kébalos = Képhalos (SEG 35.804; Aegae, ca 
300-275 BCE), Balakros and Balagros for Phdlak- 
ros (e.g. SEG 47.999, Tyrissa, ca 200-175 BCE), 
Artemis Deigaia (also Deigea) en Blagdnois 
or Blaganitis for Artemis Dikaia en Blakhdnois 
or Blakhanitis (for the place-name *Blakhana, 
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cf. Hsch. blakhdn: ho bdtrakhos ‘the frog’) in 
several late manumission records and dedica- 
tions found in a sanctuary near Vergina (ancient 
Aegae) (SEG 37.590, 189 CE; SEG 37.591-592, 
ca 216 CE) and the month name Xandikés for 
Xanthikés. Voicing is documented in words 
other than personal names in the Pella curse 
(dapind for ftapeind ‘humble (fem.)' (Dubois 
1995:195-196) and in texts written in the Koine 
(e.g. hubd for hupd ‘under’, SEG 18.269; Ochrid, 
imperial period), or hypercorrect bephatos for 
bebaios (SEG 13.406; Amphipolis, after 357 BCE), 
hupristhéne for hubristhénai and hupreise for 
hubriséi (I.Leukopetra 5 and 10, ca 170 CE); cf. 
also Hesychius’ adé ‘sky’, danén ‘injuring, kill- 
ing’, géla ‘guts’, dorax ‘spleen’ and arkén: skholén 
‘leisure (acc.)’ (Att. argds ‘idle’) and kémbous: 
oddntas gumphious ‘molars’ (possibly a Macedo- 
nian gloss) with hypercorrect K for G. 

Hatzopoulos (2007a:171) states that voicing is 
restricted to a reduced area of Lower Macedo- 
nia, Bottiea and Pieria. The isogloss penetrates 
into northern Thessaly (Perrhaebia, N. Pelasgi- 
otis): Drebélaas (Att. Trephéleds) (SEG 55.600, 
Doliche, 3rd c. BCE), Ambilogos for Amphilokhos 
(SEG 53.510, Aiginion, 2nd c. BCE). But Helly 
(2007:196—197) contends that these are names of 
some Macedonians settled in N, Thessaly when 
the region came under Macedonian rule. 

Hatzopoulos (1987, 2007a) notes that a non- 
Greek de-aspiration of PIE *b", *d@, *g" can 
hardly account for the voicing of the PIE plain 
staps “p, *t, *k. Building on previous proposals 
by Hatzidakis (1896) and Babiniotis (1992), he 
argues that the consonantism of Macedonian 
vis-a-vis mainstream Greek is best explained as 
resulting from a sound shift internal to Greek. 
Uncontroversially, PIE *b’, *d4, “g* became 
/p" t" k®/ in Proto-Greek (+ Proto-Greek and 
Common Greek). Later on, as in Modern Greek, 
/p® t® k®/ and probably also /b d g/ spirantized 
to /f§x/ and /v d y/ in some dialects, including 
Macedonian. Finally, /p t k/ and /f § x/ (written 
ph, th, kh) underwent voicing to [b d g] and [vd 
Y] (written 6, d, g) in Macedonian. 

Hatzopoulos (20074:172) notes that voiceless 
K- in the widespread name Kephalinos/Kebalinos 
(< PIE *g*eb"{-‘head’) is hardly compatible with a 
Thraco-Phrygian treatment of the PIE aspirates, 
which should lead us to expect an outcome 
*Gebal-. K- in Kephalinos/Kebalinos presupposes 
the application of two well-known Pan-Hel- 
lenic processes: aspirate devoicing (“*ghebh{- > 
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Proto-Gk. *khephal-) and aspirate dissimi- 
lation (Proto-Gk. *khephal- > common Gk. 
kephalt-). Hatzopoulos also notes that the above- 
mentioned Maced. Bettalds is incompatible with 
the Thraco-Phrygian hypothesis, which should 
lead us to expect an outcome *Ge-. 

In several dedications found in a sanctuary 
to Apollo in Xerolimni of Kozani (SEG 49.845- 
842; 2nd c. BCE-a2nd c. CE), the god receives 
an invocation variously written as Mezoriskos, 
Mezoriskos, Meszoriskos or Meszoriskos, which 
Hatzopoulos (2007b) plausibly interprets as 
a derivative of a compound of més(s)o- (< PIE 
*med*jo-) and dros (< PIE *hger-) ‘(a place) in the 
middle of the mountains’ or Adros (< *worwo-) 
‘an intermediate boundary’. He interprets Z as 
the rendering of an affricate -ts- resulting from 
the palatalization of “fhj, But the equivalence 
Z = {ts] is unlikely at such a late date. The spell- 
ings Z and SZ (a blend of S and Z) are prob- 
ably evidence that intervocalic -s- underwent 
voicing to [z] in Macedonian just like the other 
obstruents; cf. Dionuzios for Dionusios (SEG 
13.406; Amphipolis, after 357 BCE) and Hsch. 
Zeirénis glossed as ‘Aphrodite in Macedonia’ 
(Att. Seirénis ‘Siren’). 

The testimonies of the grammarians and of 
the inscriptions indicate that voicing was per- 
ceived as a shibboleth that Macedonians used to 
reaffirm their identity vis-a-vis other Greeks. 

Admittedly, the case of Macedonian is unprec- 
edented in the history of Greek consonantisin, in 
which voicing is confined to the position after a 
nasal (Anc. Gk, pénte > Pamph. péde, Mod. Gk. 
[‘pe(n)de]). However, the voicing of obstruents 
in intersonorant contexts ({i.e., in intervocalic 
position and adjacent to a sonorant) in word- 
internal position and across a syntactic boundary 
is a widespread phenomenon in the languages of 
the world, past and present. Synchronic varia- 
tion and the influence of contiguous non-voicing 
varieties, including the prestigious Koine, can 
account for the irregularity of voicing in Mace- 
donia. Such a scenario is plausible in view of 
cases like Lat. strata > Mod. It. strada ‘street’ 
with voicing of Lat. ¢ vs. Lat. vitam > Mod. It. 
vita ‘life’. 

Brixhe and Panayotou have devoted several 
papers to the question of Macedonian conso- 
nants (Brixhe and Panayotou 1988, 1994, Brixhe 
1999, Panayotou 2007:439). While admitting 
that Macedonians were essentially Greek, they 
are persuaded that names like Bereniké and 
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Kebalinos are the residue in onomastics of the 
language of a Thraco-Phrygian tribe (the Briges 
or Briges) that was assimilated by the Macedo- 
nians, but voicing is exclusive neither to per- 
sonal names nor to the PIE aspirates. Moreover, 
some of the occurrences of voicing are too late 
to be attributed to the influence of such a sub- 
strate. Brixhe (2010:65) has toned down his for- 
mer claims and speaks in more general terms 
of an ‘areal feature’. More epigraphical evidence 
und research are needed to make a definitive 
assessment of Macedonian voicing. 

Apart from the aforementioned preserva- 
tion of a, little can be said with any certainty 
about the vocalism of Macedonian. The spelling 
ou for u occurs sporadically in personal names 
and in place names in inscriptions written 
in Attic: e.g, the above-mentioned Boulomdga 
(= Phulomdkhé), Photiskos for Phiskos (IG X 700.1; 
Thessalonike, 2nd c. CE), Kounagida (dat. sg.) for 
Kunagidai (SEG 2.436.7-9; Styberra, ca 198 CE). 
Cf. also Hsch. abroutes: ophrus ‘eyebrows’. The 
spelling ow is considered to be compelling evi- 
dence that Proto-Gk. /u(:)/ retained its back 
articulation in Macedonian as compared to 
Att-lon. fronted /y(:)/ (Panayotou 1992-1993:11, 
2007:438, Brixhe & Panayotou 1994:213; Brixhe 
1999:47-49). In the same vein, Tzitzilis (2008:236, 
240) cites several words of the modern Upper 
Pieria dialect with [u] in place of standard Mod. 
Gk. [i] (< Anc. Gk. u): phrouta ['fruta] ‘knitted 
decorations in the border of a garment’, which 
he traces back to Anc. Maced. *aphriis, gen. -iitos 
‘eyebrow’ < “/igh4r(e)uH-) (Gk. ophriis, -iios). 

Retention of inherited /u(:)/ is certainly pos- 
sible, but not as certain as the aforementioned 
scholars hold. Backing ([y] > [u]) is as natural a 
shift as delabialization ({y] > [i]). Significantly, 
ancient u has become [uJ] in a few words, in 
all modern dialects under conditions not fully 
understood: e.g. phouska ['fuska] ‘bladder’, 
‘bubble’ (Anc. Gk. phitska ‘blister'). Furthermore, 
ancient u and oi have regularly become /y/ in a 
few dialects: cf. gunatka ‘woman’, koilia ‘belly’ > 
standard Mod. Gk. | ji’neka], [ci'4a], but Modern 
Megarian [Ju'neka], [tsu'lia]. Note that an [y] 
stage is a precondition for the palatalization of 
/k/ and /y/. 

Much ink has been spilled over a few misspell- 
ings in the Pella curse: dieléxaimi for dielixaimi 
‘| unfold (opt.)', pa/Lin interpreted as an imper- 
fect spelling pdlein for palin ‘again’, dapina for 
tapeind ‘humble (fem.)', anoréxasa for anorix- 
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asa ‘digging up (aor. fem.)' and imé for eimi ‘I 
am’. Panayotou (199394) cites some Instances 
of e for / in late inscriptions written in Attic: 
e.g. Artemesiou for Artemisiou ‘a month's name’ 
(185 CE), khdren for kharin ‘for the sake of’ (and 
c. CE?). She interprets them in terms of the rais- 
ing of /e/ to /i/ and the neutralization of /e/ and 
/i/ in the vicinity of /r/. Dubois (1995:194) speaks 
of graphic vacillation in the notation of vowels. 
The spellings dapind for tapeind and imeé for eimi 
might attest to the merger of /e:/ (written e/) and 
/i:/ (written /). 

O'Neil (2006297) interprets dieléxaimi, imé 
and anordxasa at face value as evidence of a 
more open pronunciation of short /i/ and /u/. By 
contrast, Brixhe (1999:45-51) and Hatzopoulos 
(2007a269) interpret them as hypercorrections 
induced by the raising of short /e/ and /o/. 
Brixhe (1999:50~51) believes that this phenom- 
enon is connected with the raising of long mid 
vowels over a wide area that includes Macedo- 
nia, Thessaly and Boeotia, and anticipates the 
raising of unstressed /e o/ to /i u/ in modern 
Northern dialects, e.g. paidf > [ pi'di] ‘boy’, poli 
> {pu’Ai] ‘much’. This hypothesis is unconvinc- 
ing, among other reasons also because short and 
long vowels rarely evolve jointly in Greek. More- 
over, the raising of unstressed /e/, /o/ in modern 
N. Greek is demonstrably recent. Thus Voutiras 
(1998:9, 23) is probably right in concluding that 
dieléxaimi, anordxasa and imé are plain slips 
of the pen of no phonetic significance. Curse 
tablets typically abound in misspellings and the 
Pella curse should be no exception. 

On the basis of some of the above-mentioned 
examples, Brixhe (1999:47) and Hatzopoulos 
(200748164) suppose that the distinctions of 
vowel quantity had been lost as early as the qth 
c. BCE in Macedonian, but the epigraphic evi- 
dence is too scant to substantiate such an adven- 
turous claim. Bebaiotai for bebaidtai ‘guarantors’ 
(SEG 37.583; Strepsa, 400-348 BCE) is probably 
an archaic spelling. In any case, itacistic mis- 
spellings are found all over Greece and conse- 
quently cannot count as a feature specific to 
Macedonian. 
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JULLAN MENDEZ DosuNA 


Magna Graecia, Dialects 


Magna Graecia, which is regarded here as the 
territory south of Cumae, was home to both 
+ Ionic and + Doric colonies. 


1, IONIC 


La. Introduction 

In ancient times there were speakers of West 
Ionic or Euboean (at Pithecussae, Cumae, Rhe- 
gion, and partly also at Naples) and speakers of 
East Ionic (at Siris and Velia). The lonic colonies 
were not contiguous. Some of them were situ- 
ated in the area around the Gulf of Naples, but 
others were located in the vicinity of Doric colo- 
nies, which in some cases would have political 
and linguistic consequences. 


ub. Inscriptional Evidence 

The corpus of dialectal inscriptions (+ Dialects, 
Classification of, + Epigraphy) is fairly limited 
(as compared with the Doric colonies). Among 
the Euboean colonies, Pithecussae has yielded 
fewer dialectal inscriptions than Cumae or Rhe- 
gion, but among them is the famous + Nestor’s 
Cup inscription, which provides interesting 
linguistic data. The inscriptions of Pithecussae, 
Cumae and Rhegion are usually fairly short and 
of a private nature. In contrast to those cities, 
the documents from Naples are Hellenistic, and 
either show a mixture of dialectal and Koine 
features or are exclusively written in the Koine 
(+ Koine, Features of; + Koine, Origins of). 

As for the non-Euboean colonies, the doc- 
umentation from Siris is extremely scarce, 
while the earliest inscriptions from Velia are 
usually dedications, which provide very little lin- 
guistic information. There are more documents 
from the Hellenistic times, but those are mostly 
written in the Koine. 


Lc. The Language 

Since we know nearly nothing about the lonic 
of Siris and Velia, the following description will 
focus on the dialect of the Euboean colonies. 
We find: use of koppa before <O>, <Y¥> and <A>; 
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early notation of geminates; occasional render- 
ing of /ps/ with <®2>; /e:/ (<E>, <H>) for original 
/a:/; occasional use of <E> to render the diph- 
thong /ei/ (+ Diphthongs); shortening of jong 
diphthongs (e.g. dat. sg. tei theai ‘to the goddess’ 
instead of téi thedi; raising of -o to -u, e.g. Aupu 
(= Att. Aupo ‘under’); hyphaeresis (> Synize- 
sis) of -e-, e.g. p.m. gen. sg. Glaukiu (< Glaukieu 
< Glaukieo); occasional preservation of wau 
(+ Semivowels) (although it is often lost in 
the same contexts); preservation of — aspira- 
tion; non-etymological aspiration in Aisos 
‘equal’; non-application of + Grassmann’s Law 
(or + assimilation of aspiration after this law 
had ceased to apply), e.g. thuphlds ‘blind’ (Att. 
tuphlés); occasional rhotacism (e.g. p.n. gen. 
sg. Thrdruos instead of Thrdsuos); -ss- (<*t{-) 
in neut. pl. Adssa (cf. Att. Adsa, from relative 
~ pronoun Adsos ‘as great as’); assimilation of 
-rs- to -rr- (e.g. in gen. pl. arrenikén ‘of the 
males’); ist declension masc. gen. sg. p.n, Luk- 
kideo, but also, with raising of /-o/, p.n. Emment- 
deu; 2nd declension gen. sg. in -u (cf. Att. -ovw); 
and declension dat. pl. in -ois; + personal names 
in nom. sg. -is show a gen. sg. -idos instead of 
-ios; occasional acc. sg. of the s-stems in -én 
(e.g. p.n. Démophdnen instead of Demophdne); 
uncontracted gen. sg. of the s-stems (e.g. p.n. 
Enikhdreos); demonstrative pronoun acc. sg. 
kénon (‘that’, Pithecussae) and gen. pl. ekéndn 
(‘of those’, Cumae); fem. dat. sg. of the demon- 
strative toutéi (‘to this’; cf. Att. fautei); relative 
pronoun Ads, he, Ad, adv. entoiitha, entoiithe (‘(t) 
here’; cf. Att. entatt-); hupu = Att. hupo or hiupesti 
‘there is’; modal particle dn; conditional con- 
junction é (+ Conjunctions (Subordinating)); 3rd 
pers. sg. subj. piési; ath. inf. ending -nai (+ infini- 
tives (Morphology of)); movable nu (-- Movable 
Consonants). 


ud. The Fate of Ionic 

Ionic ceased to be spoken at a fairly early date 
in many cities, due to historical events (for 
example, the destruction of Siris by its Achaean 
neighbors in the 6th c. BCE or the occupation of 
Cumae by the Campanians in 421 BCE). In most 
cities, lonic was superseded by the Koine, which 
was closely related to Ionic. At Rhegion, Ionic 
gave way to a koineized Doric after its destruc- 
tion by Dionysius of Syracuse in 387/6 BCE. 
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2. DORIC 


2.a. Introduction 

In the Doric colonies, the following dialects were 
spoken: Laconian (Tarentum and Heracleia; 
+ Laconian, Messenian), + Achaean (Sibaris, 
Crotone, Caulonia, Metapontion, Posidonia, 
Laos, Petelia, Crimisa, Terina) and Locrian 
(Locroi Epizephyrioi, Hipponion, Medma, 
Metaurus). We could also include Thurii among 
the Doric colonies; this was a mixed-population 
colony founded under the aegis of Athens, but its 
few inscriptions show Doric features. 


2.b. Inscriptional Evidence 

We have in our possession considerable dia- 
lectal data from Locroi (37 bronze tablets from 
the Olympieion) and Heracleia (two very long 
public inscriptions), but the documents from the 
other Greek colonies are short and few in num- 
ber. We also know very little about the Greek of 
the Doric colonies in the Lmperial Period, since 
the linguistic material is scanty. 


2c. The Dialects 

The Doric colonies share certain linguistic fea- 
tures which are either common to most Doric 
dialects or are rather banal: preservation of 
/a:/, Doric contractions (e.g. /a:/ + /o/ > /a:/), the 
forms Apéllon and hiards ‘sacred’ (cf. Att. hiervs), 
non-assibilation (for example, in 3rd pers. sg. 
didéti ‘he gives’), declension of the type polis, 
polios ‘city-state’ (+ Inflectional Classes), condi- 
tional conjunction ai, modal particle ka, ist pers. 
pl. ending -mes, 3rd pers. pl. ending -nti, etc. The 
following account of the Doric of Magna Graecia 
does not aim at thoroughness. Therefore, we will 
particularly focus on those features that are not 
so banal and/or shared by all Doric dialects. 


2.d, Achaean colonies 

Severior vocalism, but also ‘mild’ vocalism in 
the Hellenistic period; no 3rd + compensatory 
lengthening (but Xein- is attested once in a 
p.n.; cf. Att. xénos ‘foreigner’); Aiards ‘sacred’, 
but maybe also Aier-; the outcome of *-f- or 
*-ts- is rendered by <Z> (e.g. tézara ‘four and 
hézato < *e-séd-sa-to ‘he/she has set up and dedi- 
cated’); Poseidan- (cf. Dor. Pot-); + apocope and 
assimilation of the + preverb kata- in kadidemi 
‘I bind by spells’; nom. sg. p.n. Akhillés instead of 
Akhilleus; nom. pl. of the art. of (already in the 
6th c. BCE); ath. inf. ending -mein (4th c. BCE); 
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them. inf. ending -en; 3rd pers. sg. -ef or -ai for 
+ contract verbs in -d6; aor. 3rd pers. pl. ané- 
then from anatithémi ‘1 dedicate’; bdlimos ‘lead’, 
cf, Att. mdlubdos; movable nu (already in the 
5th c. BCE), 


2.e. Locroi and its Colonies 

Severior vocalism (but ‘mild’ vocalism also 
attested in the Hellenistic period); no 3rd com- 
pensatory lengthening; graphd ‘1 write’ (cf. 
anepigrophas ‘without title’ at Heracleia); non- 
application of + Grassmann’s Law, e.g. neut. aor. 
pass. ptc. thethén ‘put’; apocope of and ‘up’ katd 
‘down’ and pard ‘by’ before dental consonant; 
grd declension dat. pl. in -ois; nom. pl. article 
toi; relative Ads, hd, hd, but also relative use of 
forms of the art.; generalization of fuut- in the 
plural of the demonstrative Aoztos (‘this’; cf. 
Att. taut-); preposition en + acc. (cf. Att. eds ‘to’), 
preposition poi (cf. Att. prds ‘towards’), 3rd pers. 
pl. anéthékan (‘they offered’, instead of anéthen) 
already in the 5th c. BCE; isati ‘he knows’; ath. 
inf. ending -men; 3rd pers. sg. subj. doke/ instead 
of dokéi; ptc. -emenos instead of -otimenos. There 
are also some specific items of vocabulary. 


2.f. Tarentum and Heraclea 

Severior vocalism, but ‘mild’ vocalism too in the 
Hellenistic period; no 3rd compensatory length- 
ening; anepigrophos (cf. Att. anepigraphos ‘with- 
out title’); + hiatus in /eo/ <eo>, /eo:/ <ew>, /ea/ 
<ea> remains unaltered when resulting from the 
loss of -u-, but the sequences <to>, <tw> are also 
attested when the same hiatus results from the 
loss of -h- (< *-s- ) or *-j-; forms of the verb poié6é 
‘to make’ such as dat. pl. ptc. poidntassin show 
-ojeo-> -oieo- > -ofio- (<O10>); the ard pers. pl. fut. 
forms end in -ionti, but in forms such as apdxonti 
‘they will carry off’, /i/ is absorbed by the preced- 
ing -s-; <1w> is also attested for original /eo/ in 
forms such as ptc. metridmenai; word-initial wau 
has occasionally been replaced by aspiration 
(e.g., in 3rd pers. pl. fut. suherxonti ‘they will 
enclose together’); occasional non-etymological 
aspiration, as in acc. sg. Adrnésin ‘refusal’; -ss- 
from *-tj- and *-ts-; apocope of and ‘up’ and pard 
‘by’ is general, apocope of katd ‘down’ and poti 
‘towards’ occurs only before a dental stop; the 
dat. pl. of 2t-stems ends in -assin (but pésin, from 
pas ‘all’}; nom. pl. article toi alongside Koine hoi; 
fem. gen. sg. reflexive pronoun auiautds, but also 
gen. pl. autosautdn and gen. sg. auté, relative Ads, 
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hd, ho, but also art. used as a relative; preposi- 
tions es ‘to’, poti ‘towards’ and metd ‘with, after’ 
(but peda in the month-name gen. Pedageétniiou/ 
Pedagitniou (sic); + numeral tétora ‘four; aor. 
3rd pers. sg. anéthé (alongside anétheke), 3rd 
pers. pl. anéthékan (already in the 5th c. BCE); 
fem. pf. pte. in -eia instead of -wia; 3rd pers. sg. 
subj. in -ef and -éi; athem. inf. ending -mmen, them. 
-en; p.n. Philéména instead of Phileoména; thakéo 
'to sit down’, cf. Dor. thokéé; movable nu; article 
still used as a demonstrative. In addition, there 
are many new lexical items in the vocabulary. 


2.2. The History of Doric in Southern Italy 

Doric was originally confined to Poseidonia 
and the southernmost part of Italy, but gained 
ground over its lonic neighbors due to the his- 
torical events mentioned earlier. We have in 
our possession some Doric inscriptions from the 
indigenous territory, such as Apulia, which indi- 
cate that in some places the indigenous popula- 
tions may have adopted Doric. 

Doric continued to be in use throughout the 
Hellenistic period; however, it was subject to the 
influence of the Attic-Ionic Koine, and hence, we 
find Koine features side by side with Dorisms in 
the inscriptions. The Attic-lonic Koine probably 
did not gain the upper hand until the Imperial 
Period. 

One prominent factor for the lasting vital- 
ity of the dialects was the flourishing dialectal 
literature, in this case Doric: Doric prose was 
written until the 2nd c. CE, and there was also 
Doric drama (Rhinton). Another basic reason 
may have been the marked ‘nationalistic’ feel- 
ing, which was politically expressed through the 
creation of alliances between the Doric cities 
in order to defend themselves from Syracuse, 
the indigenous populations, and subsequently 
Rome. For some time Crotone was the most 
important city, but soon Tarentum took over the 
leading role. 

According to some scholars, a_ linguistic 
reflection of the political unity of the Doric colo- 
nies could be the existence of a Doric Koina. 
Although we lack the necessary evidence to 
prove this hypothesis, there were certainly sup- 
radialectal influences at work, For example, the 
severior vocalism found at Locroi and in the 
Achaean colonies may be the result of influence 
by Tarentum. However, an independent devel- 
opment cannot be ruled out. 
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After the Roman conquest of Southern Italy, 
which was completed in 272 BCE when Tarentum 
was finally seized, Latin was gradually adopted, 
although it seems that the Greek cities still con- 
tinued with their traditions in the Hellenistic 
period. There are two areas in Calabria and Apu- 
lia where Greek is still spoken today, but there 
is some dispute as to whether this dialectal 
form of Greek continues the Ancient Greek of 
Magna Graecia or it harks back to Byzantine 
colonization. 
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SUSANA MIMBRERA OLARTE 


Manner 
1. DEFINITION 


Like the semantic roles > Time, Space (+ Space 
(cases); --Space (adpositions)), Cause, etc., 
Manner is a realization of the syntactic function 
Adverbial (+ Adverbs; - Adverbial Constitu- 
ents). These constituents are not required by 
verbal valency and as such take the pasition of 
a free + adjunct (satellite constituent), which 
is optional. Manner adverbials usually modify 
a verbal action, process, or a state of affairs 
expressed by the predicate (+ Predicative Con- 
stituents); more precisely, they refer to how an 
event happens. They can be asked about by 
question words like pds? ‘how?’ (Crespo 1988:46), 
although pds- questions mostly ask about Cause, 
etc., and are paraphrased by ‘in that way/in that 
manner: 


(1) Pés an akribeis thorakes hannéttoien?:: 
Oudamés. 
‘... how can tight breastplates fit?:: Nowise.’ 
(Xen. Mern, 3.10.15) 


The semantic role Manner can be coded through 
various types of expressions, chiefly by adverbs, 
but also by adverbial phrases, + noun phrases, 
prepositional phrases (-- Adpositional Phrase), 
participial constructions (- Participle) and 
adverbial subordinated — clauses. 


2. ADVERBS 


Manner is most frequently expressed by 
— adverbs. Manner adverbs are in general con- 
sidered prototypical adverbs (Haser and Kort- 
mann 2006:66). Many of them are lexically 
related to adjectival (+ Adjectives (Morphologi- 
cal Aspects of )) and pronominal (+ Pronominal 
System; + Pronouns (Demonstrative, Interroga- 
tive, Indefinite, Relative)) roots and are regularly 
formed by means of the suffix -ds, as in saphés 
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‘plainly’, adj. saphés; hédéds ‘pleasantly’, adj. 
hédus; pdntos ‘in every way’, adj. pds ‘all’; hdide 
‘In this way’, pron. Aéde ‘this’. They have the 
accent (+ Accentuation) and form of the gen. pl. 
masc. of the adjective or pronoun, but the end- 
ing -m is replaced by -s. Because of the regular- 
ity of their formation, the ending -ds is often 
described by ancient grammarians as a sixth 
case (+ Case (including Syncretism)) (Luraghi 
2003:47), and adverbs are defined as non- 
prototypical nouns (De La Villa 2006:406), Manner 
adverbs are invariable, i.e., they lack inflectional 
marks (— Inflectional Classes) of + agreement 
morphology, but have (if ending in -6s) morpho- 
logical markers of gradation (degrees of com- 
parison), e.g. dn malakdtata katheudois ‘you can 
slumber very softly’ (Xen. Mem. 2.1.24). 

Adverbs denoting Manner can also have other 
suffixes (-ti, -don, -f -éi, etc.), or no suffix at 
all, e.g. amakhett ‘without battle, without stroke 
of sword’, ei ‘well, thoroughly, competently’, 
amphadon ‘openly’, kruphédon ‘in secret’, lathréi 
(Att. [athrai) ‘secretly, by stealth’, anamé ‘pell- 
mell, promiscuously’, krépha ‘secretly’, komidéi 
‘in group’, ageladén/-édon ‘in the form of a 
flock’: 


(2) Aéppos nostéseie..., é amphadon ée kruphéddn 
‘how he might return ..., whether openly or 
in secret’ (Hom. Od. 19.299) 

(3) Ambrakiétai anamix tetagménoi 
‘Ambraciots (were) drawn up _pell-mell 
together’ (Thue. 3.107.4) 

(4) hé mén dé pais kai ho pais kriipha anépheron 
‘So the maiden and the lad turned in the bal- 
lots secretly’ (Xen. Symp. 5.9) 


Some Manner adverbs (as well as other types 
of adverbs) are fossilized cases of substantives 
or adjectives, especially - datives or, less com- 
monly, + accusatives, e.g. idiai ‘privately’, koinéi 
‘in common’, démosidi ‘at public expense’ (with 
ellipsis of a noun), doredn ‘as a free gift, freely’. 
Sometimes it is difficult to decide whether the 
form is to be understood as a noun or rather as 
an adverb, e.g. spuudéi ‘diligently/with diligence’. 
The adverbial function of Manner is also found 
in some adjectives and pronouns in the acc. sg. 
or pl., e.g. himerden kithdrize ‘he played sweetly 
on the cithara’ (Hom. Jl. 18.570). In some cases, 
predicative adjectives like dsmenos ‘glad’, hekou- 
sios ‘willing’, hekdn ‘willing’ can be interpreted 


as possessing an adverbial function (Manner). 
Manner adverbs can be modified by intensive 
(degree) adverbs to form adverbial phrases, as 
in polu thatton ‘much more quickly’, méga plou- 
sios ‘very rich’, which are semantically close to 
superlatives or comparatives (see De La Villa 
2006:435). 

Other adverbs denoting the semantic role Man- 
ner are not free adjuncts, but rather arguments/ 
complements, which are required as obliga- 
tory constituents by a specific kind of predicate 
(Luraghi 2009:19, De La Villa 2006:419-420), This 
holds true not only for Ancient Greek but also 
for English and Latin (Ricca 20097132). 


(5) phlauras eikhon sitou 
‘they were in hard straits through lack of 
food’ (Thuc. 1.126.9) 


Further, unlike in English, where “his almost 
success is inadmissible (Haser and Kortmann 
(2006:68), in Ancient Greek, Manner adverbs 
can have the syntactic function Attribute, as in 
ho orthés skopoumenos ‘who conducts his inquiry 
aright’ (Plat. Charm. 171.b), Rather exceptionally, 
Manner adverbs also form part of the predicate 
with a copula instead of the usual adjectives, 
as in kalés éstai ‘it will be well’ (Xen. An, 2.3.19) 
and éntha diagnénai khalepds én dndra hékaston 
‘then it was a hard task to know each man again’ 
(Hom. /L 7.424); cf. Lat. optume est ‘that is per- 
fect’ (Ricca 2009:133). 

Certain Manner adverbs can be interpreted 
at +sentence level rather than at predicate 
level, i.e., as + disjuncts, also known as sentence 
adverbs, These give information about the pre- 
sentation of the sentence rather than about the 
content, they provide a subjective evaluation 
of the truth value of the information given in 
the predication, and hint at the communica- 
tive strategy of the speaker. In ‘he will certainly 
meet me’, the adverb certainly does not modify 
the state of affairs; it gives information about 
the speaker's belief with regard to this state of 
affairs. In Ancient Greek, many adverbs can act 
as disjuncts: phanerés ‘obviously’, isds ‘perhaps’, 
orthés ‘properly’, dikatds ‘justly’, etc.: 


(6) éplee préphasin ep’ Helléspontou 
‘he sailed professedly forthe Hellespont’ (Hdt. 
5-33-3) 
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3. NOUN PHRASES AND PREPOSITIONAL 
PHRASES 


Mannercanalso becoded through plain casesand 
prepositional phrases. The most common case is 
the dative, as in enténds kai orgéi khorotintes 
‘advancing with haste and fury/eagerly and 
impetuously’ (Thuc. 5.70), kdsmoi epexés hizonto 
‘they sat in order one after another (Hdt. 8.67.11), 
polléispoudei ta paréngelména épratton ‘they pro- 
ceeded with great alacrity to carry out his direc- 
tions’ (Xen. Cyr. 4.2.38.2). The plain accusative 
is rather scarce, and is lexically limited to only 
a few nouns, as in tofton ton trépon ‘in this way’ 
and héke tén takhistén ‘he came in the quickest 
way’. Prepositional phrases with various preposi- 
tions (with the + genitive, dative or accusative) 
also denote Manner adverbials: kat’ héesukhian 
‘quietly’, sun pdndi ‘with toil’, met’ eunoias ‘with 
friendly consideration’, meta spoudés skopein ‘to 
consider seriously’, pros bfan ‘forcibly, by force’, 
dia takhous élthe ‘he came quickly’, etc. Manner 
expressions are mostly abstract nouns (Luraghi 
2003:47, Crespo 1994186); the Manner reading 
often also depends on the lexical meaning of 
the noun. 

Manner is in conceptual proximity to Atten- 
dant/Accompanying Circumstances and Instru- 
ment. Since semantic roles are considered as 
prototypical categories, this semantic overlap- 
ping is seen as quite natural: there isa continuum 
between Manner and Attendant Circumstances, 
on the one hand, and Manner and Instrument, 
on the other. Because these three semantic roles 
are encoded by similar devices, it may be hard 
to distinguish between them (Luraghi 2003:47, 
2009:85); occasionally, paraphrasing by “in a.. 
manner’ can be of some help. Instrument is usu- 
ally expressed by a concrete noun (xun aikhméi 
‘with spear’), while Manner is coded by means 
of an abstract noun. Overlapping also occurs 
between Attendant Circumstances and Manner, 
with the former being more likely when two 
independent states of affairs are involved, as 
in (7), where the shouting and the attack clearly 
correspond to two distinct actions: 


(7) polléi boéi kai thoniboi prosékeinto 
‘they attacked with loud shouts’ (Thuc. 
4.127.1) 

(8) all’ ego ouk autos muthesomai, alla sun horkoi 
‘therefore ! will tell you, not at random but 
with an oath’ (Hom. Od. 14.151) 
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In (8) the relation of accompaniment between 
the words spoken by Odysseus and the oath 
leads us to interpret sun horkdi as Attendant 
Circumstances rather than Manner (Luraghi 
2003:149). 

On the other hand, the Manner interpreta- 
tion is applicable to descriptions of two distinct 
aspects or dimensions of a single event. In other 
words, Manner should be characterized by an 
internal aspect of the state of affairs denoted by 
the verb. Martinez Vazquez (2002:49) discusses 
the co-reference, which is a semantic feature 
prototypic for Manner, most striking in the so- 
called figura synonymica: 


(9) phugéi es ten thdlassan kai tas naiis 
hormésan 
‘and fled in haste to the sea and the ships’ 
(Thue. 4.115.3) 


4. PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTIONS AND 
SUBORDINATED ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


Manner may also be expressed by those parti- 
cipial constructions which denote a secondary 
predication and as such are semantically equiva- 
lent to subordinate (+ Subordination) adverbial 
clauses. Besides other semantic concepts (time, 
cause, condition, concession, etc.), they can also 
(albeit less commonly) express Manner. They are 
of two kinds: (a) conjunct participles: parélaunon 
tetagménoi ‘they marched past in order’ (Xen. 
An. 1.2.16), léizémenoi z6si ‘they live by plunder- 
ing’ (Xen. Cyr. 3.2.25); (b) absolute participles, 
for which scant evidence exists; grammar books 
mention only examples which attest conjunct 
participles (see Kiihner & Gerth 1904:77, 86-87; 
Rijksbaron 2002:125). Other examples (Crespo 
1988:50) should be interpreted rather as Atten- 
dant Circumstances: 


(10) hé dé dllé stratid...ou kata dioxin pollen 

oudeé takheias phugés genoménés, ... epana- 
khérésasa pros ta metéora hidnithé. 
‘The rest of the army... without being seri- 
ously pursued or hurried...retired to the 
high ground and there took up its position.' 
(Thuc. 4.44.2) 


Subordinated adverbial clauses with a finite verh 
can also be used to express Manner, although 
it is not at first obvious since they are not 
introduced by specific subordinating words. 
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Examples include propositions with fds and 
other comparative and consecutive conjunctions 
(+ Conjunctions (Subordinating); - Conjunc- 
tions (Non-Subordinating)) (Crespo 1988:49), 
as in: 


(u) hiento hdsper an drdmoi tis epi nikei 

‘and rushed, as a man would run to win a 
victory’ (Xen. An. 1.5.8) 

ei tote... prothtimos kal hos proséken ebo- 
éthésamen autoi 

‘had we...carried prompt and reasonable 
succor’ (Dem, Or. 1.9), 


(12) 


where the simile could be interpreted as 
‘quickly’. 
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Media Tantum 


Media tantum (‘middle only’) are verbs which do 
not have an > active voice. They are also called 
middle deponents. The term media tantum is 
sometimes used in a narrower sense, to refer to 
verbs which Jack an active voice and have a mid- 
dle aorist form. Verbs which lack active forms 
and have a passive aorist form (with suffix -the- 
or -é-; + Passive (Morphology)) are then called 
+ passiva tantum. Media tantum have a middle 
meaning in that their subject is physically or 
mentally affected by the event expressed by the 
verb. Media tantum verbs display the same vari- 
ety of meanings as middle verbs which do have 
an oppositional active vaice (-> Voice, + Middle), 
e.g., + beneficiary/— recipient-subject: dékhomai 
‘accept, receive’, kidomai ‘acquire’, onéomai ‘buy’; 
speech acts: aitidomai ‘accuse’, ardomai ‘pray’, 
déomai'‘ask’, ettkhomai ‘pray, boast', olophuromai 
‘JIament’, martiuromai ‘call to witness’, stettimai 
‘boast’, hupiskhnéomai ‘promise’; mental activi- 
ties: logizomai ‘calculate’, médomai ‘consider, 
devise’; perception: akrodomai ‘listen’, dérkomai 
‘glance at, look at’, osphratnomai ‘smell’, sképto- 
mai ‘look at, consider’, thedomai ‘look at (in won- 
der)’; mental states/processes: agamai ‘wonder, 
uidéomai ‘be ashamed, respect’, botilomai ‘want’, 
éramai ‘love’, ofomai ‘think’, punthdnomai ‘learn, 
hear’; spontaneous processes: gignomai ‘be born, 
happen, become’; body motion: hdllamai jump’, 
hépomai ‘follow’, néomai ‘return’, oikhomai ‘go 
away’, orkhéomai ‘dance’, pétomai ‘fly’; recip- 
rocals: agonizomai ‘contend’, madkhomai ‘fight’, 
dialégomai ‘discuss, converse with’ (Schwyzer 
& Debrunner I[I:228-229, Smyth 1956:393, Allan 
2003:49-52, Rijksbaron 2006258-160). 

A small number of media tantum with a sta- 
tive meaning (e.g, hémai ‘sit’, ketmai ‘lie’, kréma- 
mai ‘hang’) are relics of the PIE verbal category 
stative (+ Stative (and Middle/Medium) Verbs). 
A number of (transitive) media tantum have 
passive aorist forms with a passive meaning, 
e.g. pres. aitidomai ‘accuse’, aor. mid. éitiasamén 
‘I accused’, aor. pass. éitiathén ‘I was accused’. 
The perfect middle of media tantum may also 
have a passive meaning, e.g. éitfamai ‘I have 
accused’ and ‘I have been accused’ (more exam- 
ples in Smyth 1956:221-222). With a number of 
media tantum, the creation of active forms with 
transitive (causative) meaning can be witnessed 
historically, e.g. hedomai ‘enjoy oneself” > hédd 
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‘please’, mainomai ‘rage, be mad’ > mafné ‘make 
mad’ (Schwyzer & Debrunner IT:233-234). 
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RuTGER ALLAN 


Medical Vocabulary 


For a correct analysis of Ancient Greek medi- 
cal terminology we need to define the level of 
specialization of technical terms every time they 
occur. This task, not effortless in itself, is made 
even more difficult by the impossibility of iden- 
tifying a medical lexicon in the strict sense of the 
word for the 5th c. BCE: terms we believe to be 
technical are actually, first of all, resemantiza- 
tions of words derived from other literary fields — 
not excluding poetry - and specialized in the 
medical lexicon by a redefinition of their original 
meaning. 

The nature of the treatises included in the 
Corpus Hippocraticum, extremely diversified due 
to diaphasic, diastratic and diachronic variation, 
makes it difficult to individuate specific medi- 
cal terms, and even more a lexical substratum 
common to most of the writings. From a diapha- 
sic and diastratic viewpoint, we can distinguish 
between ‘popular scientific works', written in 
order to extend the range of medical theories 
(De affectionibus, De vetere medicina, the eth- 
nographic section of De aere aquis et locis, De 
morbo sacro, among the oldest in the Corpus) 
and more specific works, implying a specialist 
knowledge beyond that of the average person 
(De articulis, De fracturis, Mochlicon, Prognosti- 
cum, Epidemics | and Ul). In popular scientific 
works the process of resemantization is rather 
frequent, because it is of paramount importance 
for the uninitiated to understand them, whereas 
in specialist works the required propriety makes 
technical options preferable. From a diachronic 
viewpoint, resemantization is more frequent in 
the oldest Hippocratic treatises, between the 
second half of the 5th c. and the first decades 
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of the 4th c. BCE. In fact, at that time medical 
science was still acquiring its own identity and 
the teaching of Plato and Aristotle had not yet 
exerted its influence on the scientific lexicon. 
Conversely, the use of technical terms is more 
extensive in Hellenistic and Roman treatises, 
when the professional physicians had a wider 
range of medical terms at their disposal. 

For these reasons, it is often difficult to 
unequivocally ascertain the level of special- 
ization of a term and its inclusion in medi- 
cal terminology, unless the word occurs only 
in Hippocratic treatises with an unequivocal 
medical meaning or in a cluster of technical 
occurrences. However, the significance of the 
occurrences shows a direct relationship between 
their margin of semantic ambiguity and their 
usability in non-medical contexts, Furthermore, 
it is extremely interesting to analyze threshold 
terminology, where medical meaning is often 
acquired from medicine-related terms appear- 
ing in other literary genres. Such a situation is 
somewhat frequent in the second half of the 
5th c.: in these cases it could be useful to ana- 
lyze and compare other literary genres, such 
as pre-Socratic philosophy, historiography, and 
dramatic poetry. 

A technical connotation can be given to a 
single word or a locution by means of mor- 
phological or semantic processes. The first cat- 
egory includes deverbal nouns with the suffix 
-sis, used for physio-pathological phenomena or 
therapeutic operations in fieri (e.g. Avisis ‘turn- 
ing point’ of a disease, apdstasis ‘suppurative 
inflammation’, hélkdsis ‘ulceration’, phlogosis 
‘inflammation’, ‘asis ‘healing’, préphasis ‘exter- 
nal exciting cause’, prdsthesis ‘application’), and 
with the suffix -ma(t), indicating a static but not 
necessarily final condition (empuema ‘abscess’, 
hélkoma ‘ulcer’, exdnthéma ‘efilorescence, pus- 
tule’, emphiséma ‘inflation’, karkindma '‘can- 
cer’, kurtoma ‘bulge’, noséma ‘disease’, etc.) 
(+ Abstract Nouns). The same relation exists 
between prdxis ‘action in progress’ and pragma 
‘action in effect’, and in Thucydides’ Epitaph 
of Pericles (2.37.1), with a more subtle shade 
of meaning, between the apparent synonyms 
axidsis, ‘acquisition of credit’ by the individual, 
and axioma, his ‘static reputation’, not neces- 
sarily permanent in the society. The cultural 
context where these words spread is the same, 
and the Athenian historiographer clearly shows 
his ‘physiological’ aptitude for social relations, 
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with a scientific approach not dissimilar from 
the Hippocratic physician. The analysis of other 
coeval occurrences confirms the fact that the 
origin of -sis and -ma suffixations dates back to 
the second half of the 5th c. BCE. These words 
reflect the progressive diffusion of a new propen- 
sity for abstract concepts and for the conceptual- 
ization of phenomena, which is especially fertile 
in the genesis of scientific lexicon, although its 
use in the oldest Hippocratic treatises is not 
frequent. The occurrences are ever-increasing 
in the medical lexicon of the Hellenistic and 
Roman ages, until the massive spread with Galen 
(2nd—3rd c. CE). 

The morphological category also includes 
verbs with the suffixes -idn (e.g, ophthalm- 
idn ‘suffer from ophthalmia', hudropidn ‘have 
dropsy’, /ithidn ‘suffer from the stone’), -a/nein 
(puretainein ‘to be feverish’, phlegmainein. ‘to be 
inflamed’, éllainein ‘to be squint-eyed'’, hugiai- 
nein ‘to be healthy’), -dssein (ambludssein ‘to 
be short sighted’, kardiéssein ‘have heartburn’, 
oneirdssein ‘have an emission of sperm during 
sleep’), and second class adjectives with the 
suffix -ddés (thrombadés ‘full of clots’, muxadeés 
‘like mucus’, phlogodés ‘fiery-red, inflamed’, 
phleymatédés ‘full of phlegm’, ‘phlegmatic’) used 
by physicians in clinical pictures to graphically 
describe diseases, and to associate a physio- 
pathological phenomenon with common expe- 
rience. In this subcategory, we clearly have the 
use of a metaphoric strategy, at first evacative 
and progressively weakened by use. A medical 
connotation can also be achieved by means of 
prefixes: e.g. eu-/dus-/a- denoting a disposition 
(exipnous/diispnous/dpnous ‘breathing freely/with 
ditficulty/breathless’), dia-/ek-/hupo- specifying 
the intensity (diathermainesthai'to be overheated!’, 
ekthnéiskein ‘faint, to be in a death-like swoon’, 
huponosein ‘to be somewhat affected’) and pro-, 
very frequent in compound words indicating 
prognostic intervention (prolégein prorrésin, 
progigndskein ‘make a prognosis’, probouleuest- 
hai ‘consider first’, pronoia ‘prognosis’). 

Metaphoric and evocative effects also operate 
in the second category of medical terms, techni- 
cally being the result of semantic drift processes 
(+ Semantic Change), particularly active in the 
oldest treatises of the Corpus. For this second 
category the origin and direction of the drift 
course cannot always be defined. In fact, in the 
first medical treatises we cannot find a diapha- 
sically marked lexicon, used by the physician 
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in a professional context and clearly distinct 
from the language used by the layman talking of 
medicine (as now, for example, when the physi- 
cian defines as ‘antipyretic’ a medicine against 
fever). The most vivid and expressive items in 
the Hippocratic lexicon arise from terms more 
or less extensively attested in common language 
that later acquired a specific medical meaning, 
easily intelligible to laymen. This specificity may 
pass unobserved and reveals its own nature only 
after close examination of the proper meaning 
in medical occurrences, because the term is not 
exclusive to physicians. In medical literature we 
can therefore find terms that have been given a 
technical connotation by a new shade of mean- 
ing, based, for example, on the use of a differ- 
ent case with a particular verb, and on a slight 
adjustment of the semantic range of nouns or 
adjectives (several of the above-mentioned com- 
pounds are common words which have been 
semantically specialized). 

The parallel analysis of these terms in medical 
literature and in other genres not only confirms 
the high incidence of the resemantization strat- 
egy, but it also reveals a compatibility of differ- 
ent meanings that is somewhat odd from our 
linguistic viewpoint. It might be useful to men- 
tion the case of the adjective duspnous: its exclu- 
sive presence in medical literature to describe 
a patient breathing with difficulty allows us to 
include the term in the technical category, in 
line with the diaphasic connotation of dyspnuea/ 
dyspnoeic still used by physicians. This adjective 
also occurs in Sophocles’ Antigone (224), where 
it defines, by means of a convoluted litotes, the 
respiration (‘not breathless after the run’) of 
the herald who informs Creon of Polyneices’ 
burial. The meaning is the same as in medicine, 
even if the shade of meaning in the tragedy is 
more physiological than pathological. Further 
on (588), with an estranging effect, duspnous 
defines Thracian winds ‘blowing in opposite 
direction’. After examining the extant literature, 
we are compelled to ascribe all the occurrences 
not included in the 5th c. medical treatises to 
Sophocles. Thus, is Sophocles drawing a term 
from the Hippocratic lexicon, adapting it to trag- 
edy and then reusing it in a different context, 
or is the Hippocratic author specializing a term 
originally diffused in common language? 

Many other examples clarify the seman- 
tic intersection between medicine and tragic 
poetry, founded on a common propensity to 
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explore the ‘stage of human suffering’: the locu- 
tion haimorrages phlébs, for a vein bleeding 
freely; the adjectives dustrophos, for ocular dis- 
tortion in a spasmodic attack, and dustrdpelos, 
referring to difficulty of treatment in various 
contexts (anatomo-pathological and psychologi- 
cal); the verbs epilambdnein, for a disease sud- 
denly affecting the patient, diaissein, for sharp 
pains vehemently seizing the body, and the ther- 
apeutic kouphizein, not transitive as in many 
other occurrences but referring to the patient, in 
the intransitive meaning of ‘feel better’. The fea- 
ture shared by all these occurrences is the visual 
evidence, equally suitable for a dramatic rhesis 
and for a medical record. In these or similar 
terms, the uncommon lexical choice makes the 
medical connotation clear. However, we cannot 
ascertain whether the literary occurrence came 
before the medica! one or is drawn from the 
technical lexicon in order to attribute a patina 
of specialism to poetry, given the evocative 
effects of these lexical items (in the same way as 
Thucydides uses plenty of technical words in the 
famous description of the Athenian plague). 
Although Hippocratic style also exploits mor- 
phosemanticspecialization ofwords, characteriz- 
ing aspects of medical terminology are its limpid 
precision, the visual effect of clinical pictures, 
the simplicity and efficacy, and the iteration of 
stylistic elements and features inducing unifor- 
mity (and sometimes repetitiveness, especially 
in medical records of Epidemics). Parataxis has a 
high prevalence in the phrases: causal and etfec- 
tual relationships are not established by means 
of articulate reasoning, but in the cumulation 
of short, occasionally nominal sentences, aim- 
ing — like the lexicon — for the greatest vividness 
and perspicuity. For the same reasons, medical 
syntax (+ Syntax (suntaxis), Ancient Theories 
of) is not rich in textual connectives: the cohe- 
sion originates from the visual, documentary 
sequence of phenomena detected by the clini- 
ca! and diagnostic experience of the physician. 
As for the lexicon, the similarities of the oldest 
Hippocratic treatises with scientific prose of the 
5th-qth c. BCE are remarkable: pre-Socratic frag- 
ments, historiographic passages of Thucydides, 
scientific sections of Plato's dialogs, naturalistic 
observations of Aristotle all reveal a homoge- 
neous linguistic background. Conversely, on a 
syntactic level there is a wide gap between the 
hypotactic, sometimes recondite articulation 
of thoughts in ather sciences and the linear, 
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paratactic prose of the Corpus. The Hippocratic 
author intends to give an accurate picture of 
suffering phenomena and available therapeutic 
strategies. Conceptual elaboration appears only 
in specific sections where the physician draws 
general conclusions from the combined analysis 
of particular observations, for example, in the 
critique of magic and religious medicine at the 
beginning of De morbo sacro. 

In conclusion, we can observe that medical 
terminology is characterized by a much higher 
level of specialization than common literary lan- 
guage not before the Hellenistic and Roman 
ages: the Hippocratic physician uses a language 
recognizable as technical only by means of 
contextual analysis, on a semantic more than 
a morphological level. This feature of ancient 
medica] prose contradicts the particular traits 
usually ascribed to the Hippocratic treatises by 
collective imagination. Ancient Greeks did not 
perceive an elitist mark distinguishing medical 
literature from other literary genres, because 
medical language — as we have seen - originated 
in anything but an esoteric background. 
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Medieval Translation of Greek Texts 


The history of the translation into Latin of 
Greek philosophical texts in the West during 
the Middle Ages can be divided in two main 
threads. On the one hand, we find a body of 
works that translate into Latin the writings of 
Pseudo-Dionysius, while on the other, a thread 
that translates the works of Aristotle, as well as 
some writings attributed to him. The works of 
Pseudo-Dionysius appear in Rome as early as 
the 7th-century CE, during the times of Maximus 
the Confessor: during the Lateran Council, Pope 
Martin J had a deacon read a part of the Corpus 
Dionysiacum, while another deacon translated 
it into Latin. In 758 CE Pope Paul I donated to 
Pepin the Short the works of Pseudo-Dionysius 
(Théry 1923); later on, in 827, the Byzantine 
emperor Michael II donated to Louis the Pious a 
Greek manuscript containing the totality of the 
Corpus Dionysiacum, today at the Biobliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, catalogued as MS Graecus 437 
(Théry 1932:4-6). This manuscript is of funda- 
mental importance for the history of translation 
of the Corpus Dionysiacum into Latin. For, after 
being donated to the abbey of St. Denys, it was 
translated for the first time by Hilduin, abbot of 
St: Denys, around 832 (Theéry 1932223-128). This 
translation appears to be rather difficult to read, 
given its somewhat rudimental Latin and its lack 
of precision in rendering the Greek text (Théry 
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1932189). These difficulties prompted Erigena’s 
translation commissioned by Charles the Bald, 
then king of West Francia, between 860 and 862 
(Moran 2004:48-58). The MS Graecus 437 repre- 
sents one of the two branches through which the 
Corpus Dionysiacum was translated into Latin 
and spread in the West. 

The other branch is represented by the Roman 
manuscripts also known as Anastasian manu- 
scripts, from the name of Anastasius the Librar- 
ian (ca 810-879). The peculiarity of this branch 
of manuscripts is that they present the Corpus 
Dionysiacum with an introduction by Maximus 
the Confessor and scholia by Maximus and John 
Scythopolita, later translated into Latin by Anas- 
tasius, who also revised the text of Erigena’s 
translation, adding the translated texts of Maxi- 
mus and John Scythopolita's scholia (Rorem and 
Lamoureux 1998:7—46) as well as his own notes 
whenever Erigena’s translation was in disagree- 
ment with the interpretations of Maximus and 
John (Théry 1923b). The Roman manuscripts 
have been used by John Sarazin and later Robert 
Grosseteste for their translations of the Corpus 
Dionysiacum. In 67 John Sarazin translated 
the Corpus Dionysiacum taking into account 
Erigena’s translation as well as the translations 
of the scholia by Anastasius. Although John's 
translation offered a clearer Latin text, it did not 
substitute completely Erigena’s translation. It is, 
however, John's translation that served as the 
basis for Thomas Gallus’ Extractio from the Cor- 
pus Dionysiacum in 1238 (Théry 1948). In its turn, 
the Extractio represents the text on which the 
commentary to the Corpus Dionysiacum attrib- 
uted to Petrus Ispanus was based, as well as the 
Flores Dionysii of Francis of Meyronnes. 

The last Latin translation of the Corpus Dio- 
nysiacum is that of Robert Grosseteste. In the 
first part of his intellectual career Robert had 
been interested mostly in Aristotle and in sci- 
entific problems, paying little or no attention 
to theological questions. A change of direction 
in his interests took place around 1220, when 
he started lecturing at Oxford on theology. It is 
then that he threw himself into a meticulous 
study of the Bible and of the Fathers of the 
Church, mainly St. Augustine and St. Jerome 
(Southern 1992181-186). He soon realized that, 
in order to deepen his knowledge of the Sacred 
Texts as well as of the doctrines of the Fathers, it 
was of utmost importance to acquire knowledge 
of the Greek language. Two facts favored his 
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intellectual ambitions: on the one hand, he had 
by then at his disposal the benefice of the Abbot- 
sley in the diocese of Lincoln, granted to him by 
the bishop around 1225; on the other hand, he 
benefited from the presence in England, as well 
as in the rest of Western Europe, of many people 
who knew Greek due to their residence in the 
parts of the Byzantine Empire colonized by Lat- 
ins after the seizure of Constantinople in 1204. 
By 1235 Robert Grosseteste had been appointed 
bishop of Lincoln, and in this capacity he had 
access to even more substantial means. One of 
his first acts as a bishop was to appoint John of 
Basingstoke as archdeacon of Leicester. John had 
spent some years in the Duchy of Athens, where 
he learned Greek. Coming back to England, he 
brought with him some Greek manuscripts. It 
is possible that it was through John that Robert 
started seriously learning Greek and was finally 
convinced of the necessity of reading the texts 
in the original language (Southern 1992:181-186),. 
He decided to retranslate the Corpus Dionysi- 
acum. To this end, he gathered a team of trans- 
lators who under his direction translated the 
entirety of the Corpus Dionysiacum. This trans- 
lation is characterized by a certain stiffness in 
the Latin, due to the fact that the Greek text 
was translated literally, This version, however, 
distinguishes itself for the philological care with 
which it was produced: the text is oftentimes 
thoroughly enriched by notes expanding on lin- 
guistic explanations (Dionisotti 198819—39). 
Grosseteste is also one of the protagonists of 
the new wave of interest in Aristotle during the 
t3th-century: for, to him is due the translation of 
the Nicomachean Ethics that in the Middle Ages 
circulated under the name of Liber ethicorum. 
The translations of Grosseteste, as well as those 
of William of Moerbeke, represent the culmina- 
tion of a renewed interest in Aristotle that char- 
acterized the whole of the 13th-century. During 
the previous century the entire bulk of Arisio- 
tHle’s works had been translated into Latin by 
various translators who worked independently. 
Although a tenacious legend holds that Aristo- 
tle was re-introduced to the West through the 
Arabic translations, the evidence points towards 
a rather different reality. With the exception of 
Michael Scot's partial translation of the Meta- 
physics from the Arabic, along with Averroes’ 
commentary on it and three out of the five trea- 
tises of the De animalibus (Historia animalium, 
De partibus animalium, De generatione anima- 
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lium), also translated from the Arabic, all the rest 
of Aristotle’s works have been translated directly 
from the Greek. Some of them indeed had never 
fallen into oblivion, having survived in the Latin 
West in Boethius’ translation (Dod 1982:45-53; 
Verbeke 1990:187—201). 

Until about 120 the works of Aristotle that 
were circulating and more normally studied 
were the two treatises on logic: Categories and 
De interpretatione, almost always accompanied 
by Porphyry’s /sagoge, all translated by Boethius 
in the 6th-century. Together these works went 
under the name of Logica vetus. Later, this cor- 
pus was supplemented by the recovery of three 
other treatises also translated by Boethius: Prior 
analytics, Topics and Sophistici elenchi. This new 
collection of Aristotelian works went under the 
title of Logica nova. The West then was lacking 
the totality of Aristotle’s writings on physics, nat- 
ural sciences and metaphysics. This gap started 
being filled by James of Venice, who before 1150 
had already translated from the Greek into Latin 
the Physics, De anima, part of Metaphysics, as 
well as Parva naturalia. James has been rec- 
ognized to be the most important and active 
among the translators of the 12th-century (Dod 
1982:54-55). He was a Venetian Greek cleric who 
partook actively in the intellectual life of the 
Church, being present at academic as well as 
theological debates: very probably he may have 
been in Bologna around 1:40, discussing Sophis- 
tict elenchi, while in 136 he was in Constanti- 
nople, where he participated in a theological 
debate between Anselm of Havelberg and the 
archbishop of Nicomedia. 

Around the same period Henricus Aristip- 
pus, archdeacon at Catania, and later one of the 
high dignitaries at the Norman court in Sicily, 
translated book IV of Metereologica, whereupon 
Gerard of Cremona translated books I-IU from 
the Arabic (Dod 1982:55-56). Metereologica rep- 
resents the only Aristotelian work translated by 
Henricus Aristippus: in 1156 he translated also 
Plato's Phaedo and later on the Meno (Labowsky 
1940:9-12). The last translator from the 12th- 
century, whose name we happen to know, is a 
certain Ioannes, all the others are anonymous 
(Dod 1982:56—57). His translation of the Posterior 
analytics must have been accomplished before 
u59, when the Metalogicon of John of Salisbury, 
which contains a quotation from this translation, 
was published. Apart of his name, we do not 
know anything about this Ioannes. In the only 
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surviving manuscript of his translation, found 
in Toledo by C. H. Haskins in 1913, he refers to 
a deplorable state of affairs in France, which 
is preventing scholars from keeping up with 
their work. In the Pofycraticon, John of Salisbury 
speaks of a banquet in Apulia, where he met a 
certain John Belmeis, treasurer at York, whom 
he praises for his knowledge of three languages, 
B. G. Dod seems to suggest that John may be 
Ioannes. Another hypothesis has been put forth 
by C. H. Haskins, who thinks that both loannes 
and his patron may very well both be from 
Southern Italy (Dod 1982:56). After all, it should 
not be overlooked that the kingdom of Sicily was 
then at the center of the exchanges between the 
Byzantine, the Arab and the Latin worlds. 

Although the bulk of Aristotle's works was 
available in Latin in almost its entirety already 
by the second half of the 12th-century, it seems 
that it was not widely circulated until the 13th- 
century, which represents a particularly happy 
period for the flourishing of Aristotelian studies. 
To this century belongs Aristotle’s most impor- 
tant translator, whose Latin translation became 
the standard version in the West well until and 
beyond the Renaissance, William of Moerbeke. 
He was born in Moerbeke in 1217 and entered 
the Dominican order. He traveled extensively in 
Greece, as well as in Italy, where he was confes- 
sor of the Pope in Viterbo, and he died in Greece 
as bishop of Corinth in 1286. He translated for 
the first time into Latin De motu animatium, 
De progressu animalium, Politics and Poetics; he 
also made new translations of Categories, De 
interpretatione, De caelo, Metereologica, Rhetoric, 
and De animalibus. Moreover, he revised Pos- 
terior analytics, the Sophistict elenchi, Physics, 
De anima, Parva naturalia and Metaphysics. He 
worked also to translate some of the commenta- 
tors of Aristotle, namely Simplicius on Catego- 
ries and De caelo, Ammonius on Perihermenias, 
Alexander on Metereologica and De sensu, Philo- 
ponus on Ve anima and 'Themistius on De anima. 
He also translated Proclus' Elementatio theolo- 
gica, which had hitherto been circulating in an 
Arabic-Latin translation (Dod 1982:62-64; Brams 
1990:317—321). 

These Latin translations from the Greek all 
present a common. trait: they are rather literal, 
respecting the word order of the Greek and 
sometimes even reproducing Greek idioms into 
Latin. This characteristic causes them to be at 
times somewhat obscure, if not ungrammati- 
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cal. The trait, however, must not be ascribed to 
a lack of knowledge of the two languages. For, 
many of these men could express themselves 
more articulately in Latin than they could in any 
vernacular language; as for the Greek, some of 
them, like James of Venice, were native speakers 
of Greek (James calls himself a Venetian Greek 
cleric), while some others, such as Henricus Aris- 
tippus and later William of Moerbeke, lived in 
Greek speaking territories for many years and 
hence must have had firsthand knowledge of 
the Janguage. The bothersome overly literal style 
of their rendition of Greek texts into Latin is 
due to a particular outlook on the way in which 
the texts of Aristotle had to be approached in 
this context rather than to lack of linguistic 
knowledge. For them, Aristotle represented a 
venerable source of authority, hence his words, 
much like those of the Sacred Scriptures, had to 
be rendered with utmost care, striving not only 
to transmit their meaning, but also to keep their 
order in the sentence (Dod 1982:66). The Greek 
texts had, therefore, to be almost transcribed 
into Latin. This method was facilitated by the 
proximity of the two languages: Greek and Latin 
structures very often overlap without nega- 
tive effect on the intelligibility of the message. It 
has also to be kept in mind that the very texts of 
Aristotle these translators had to work with were 
not always very easy to read due to the state 
of the codes as well as the handwriting of the 
copyists. To this it has to be added that, although 
Aristotle's Greek may be deemed overall easy 
and straightforward, it still presents difficulties 
due to its occasional impervious abstractness. 
Each translation presents differences that are 
ascribable to the methods, preferences and idia- 
syncrasies of the translator. Moreover, it must 
be kept in mind that many of these translations 
were not the work of a single translator work- 
ing alone with the text or texts that he set out 
to translate. The ‘authorial’, so to speak, role of 
the translator varied according to the environ- 
ment in which he worked. It has been pointed 
out (Théry 1932:123~134) that when dealing with 
Greek texts there are at least two methods of 
translation used in the Middle Ages. The first is 
represented by the translation under the patron- 
age of Hilduin, which Théry defines as ‘phonetic’; 
the second is that followed most probably by 
Erigena and later by other translators. The first 
method was the result of teamwork: a monk read 
aloud the Greek text, another monk translated 
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it from Greek into Latin, a third and last monk 
transcribed what he heard the second monk say. 
In this method the translator stands between 
two mediators, the reading monk and the writ- 
ing monk, but he does not have in front of 
himself the text itself. The second method is 
the optic one, in which the translator looks at 
the text and translates it directly without any 
phonetic mediation. The first method allowed 
in a rather short amount of time the translation 
of a considerable body of works, such as the 
Dionysian treatises: it lended itself, however, to 
mistakes, faults and un-elegances in the render- 
ing of the original. The second method gave the 
translator a more intimate knowledge of the 
text, and hence a more careful rendering of it 
into the receiving language. In the case of Eri- 
gena’s translation of the Corpus Dionysiacum he 
himself worked with the text (Théry 1931; Pépin 
1983), but others who are credited with translat- 
ing from Greek entire works were often only 
coordinating the work of many translators who 
each worked on a text. This, at least, was the case 
in Robert Grosseteste’s project of translating the 
Corpus Dionysiacum, and maybe also Aristotle's 
Nicomachean Ethics. 
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Mediopassive 


Ancient Greek has three morphologically dis- 
tinct voices (+ Voice): the > active, the + mid- 
dle and passive voice (+ Passive (morphology), 
~ Passive (syntax)), The term mediopassive or 
middle-passive is used to refer to the morpho- 
logical voice category which unifies the mid. 
and pass. voices. The combined middle-passive 
voice is often also simply termed ‘middle voice’. 
For Proto-Indo-European (PIE), a distinction 
between an active and a mediopassive/middle 
voice is commonly reconstructed in the pres- 
ent and aorist stems (+ Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background). In Ancient Greek, this binary 
voice opposition is continued in the pres. stem. 
In the aorist and future stems, a distinct pass. 
form, marked with the suffix -(th)é-, emerged. 
In the perfect stem (-> Perfect, Formation of), a 
novel mediopassive form was created in oppo- 
sition to the old PIE act. pf. forms of the type 
gégona ‘| have become’, oida ‘I know’ (Chan- 
traine 1927:47—70). 

The personal endings of the middle/mediopas- 
sive are as follows: 


Primary Secondary Imperative 
Singular 1 -mai -men 
2 -sat -S0 -SO 
3 -tal -to -stho 
Dual 1 -methon -methon 
2 -sthon -sthon -sthon 
3 -sthon -sthen -sthon 
Plural 1 -metha  -metha 
2 -sthe -sthe -sthe 
3 -ntai -nta -sthon 
Infinitive -sthai 
Participle | M.-menos, 
F, -méne, 
N. -menon 
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In Myc. and Arcado-Cypriot, the older primary 
endings with -o- (2nd sg. -soi, 3rd sg. -toi and 3rd 
pl. -ntoi) have been preserved (-+- Mycenaean 
Script and Language, + Arcado-Cypriot). The 
endings -sai, -tai and -ntai were probably influ- 
enced by the ist person sg. -mai. In + Doric, the 
ist sg. secondary mid. ending is -man (also in 
+ Lesbian) and the 3rd dual is -sthan (preserving 
the original a). In athematic mid. indic. forms 
(+ Thematic and Athematic Verbs), the verbal 
stem is in the zero-grade while the act. indic. 
sg. has the e-grade (> Ablaut), e.g. mid. didotai 
‘is given’ (zero-grade) < “didhgtoi vs. act. didosi 
‘gives’ < *didehgti (e-grade). The mid. verbs which 
go back to PIE stative forms show e-vocalism in 
the root, e.g. kei-tai ‘lies’, heitai ‘wears' (+ Stative 
(and Middle/Medium) Verbs). 

The primaty 2nd pers. sg. mid. ending -sai 
between vowels is analogically restored in the 
pf. stem (e.g. /élu-sai ‘you have been solved’) 
and in the pres. stem of the athematic verbs 
(e.g. tithe-sai ‘you are placed’). In other forms, 
the intervocalic -s- has disappeared (e.g. pre- 
sent (ue-ai < *lie-sai), whereafter vowel + con- 
traction occurred, e.g. /u-éf and then also /i-ei 
(for the orthographical variation between -j 
und -et in inscriptions and MSS, see Threatte 
19967451, Rijksbaron 2007:58-60). The secondary 
and pers. ending -so is found in the plupf. and 
in the imperf. of athematic verbs. Elsewhere 
the intervocalic -s- has disappeared (plus con- 
traction), e.g. thematic pres. eliou (< *elite-so), 
sigmatic aorist eliso (< *elusa-so), athematic 
aorist éthou (< *éthe-so), pres. opt. luoio (< *lioi- 
so). After a diphthong or long vowel, the -s- 
has been restored, e.g. hei-so (athematic aor. of 
hiémi ‘send’), oné-so (athematic aor. of oninémi 
‘benefit’). 

The ist du. ending -methon occurs only very 
rarely and is probably formed by analogy after 
the 2nd and 3rd person du. ending -sthon. Nor- 
mally, the 1st pl], ending -metha is also used as du, 
form. The 2nd and 3rd pers. du. endings -sthon 
and -sthén (Dor. -sthan) are Greek innovations, 
analogically created to the active du. endings 
-ton and -tén (-tan), i.e. mid. -sthe : -sthon : -sthan 
= act. -te :-ton: -tdn, In the ist pl., the alternative 
ending -mestha is found in Homer and tragedy 
(e.g. Aikdmestha ‘we arrive’), which is probably 
a relic of the PIE primary ending (see below). 
After a consonant, the 2nd pers. du. and pl. 
endings -sthon and -sthe and the inf, ending 
-sthai drop the -s-, e.g. éngel-the (plupf. of angéllé 


‘announce’), gegrdph-thai (pf. inf. of grdpho 
‘scratch, write’). After consonants, the 3rd pl. 
primary and secondary endings -atai and -ato 
are found (from * -ntai and *-nto), e.g. pf. tetakh- 
atai, plupf. etetdkh-ato; in + Attic, a periphrastic 
pt. has replaced the synthetic form, e.g. tetagmeé- 
noi eisi/ésan (from present tdss6 ‘arrange’). In 
Euripides and in 4th c. BCE Classical Greek, the 
novel 3rd pers. pl, imper. ending -sthdsan (e.g. 
lué-sthosan) is found. 

The pf. mid. endings often cause an assimila- 
tory change (> Assimilation) of the final conso- 
nant of the verb stem, e.g. labial stems: /éleim-mai 
‘I have left’ for *léleip-mai, tétrip-sai ‘you have 
rubbed-2 sg.’ (spelled with W) for *tétrib-sai, 
tétrip-tai (3 sg.) for *tétrib-tai, léleiph-the (2 pl.) 
for “/éleip-sthe; velar stems: péprak-sai ‘you 
have done-2 sg.' (spelled with &) for *péprag-sai, 
péprak-tai (3 sg.) for *péprag-tai, péprakh-the 
(2 pl.) for * péprag-sthe; dental stems: pépeis-tai 
‘he has been persuaded’ (3 sg.) for *pépeith- 
tai. This development goes back to PIE. In PIE, 
a sibilant was inserted between two dental 
consonants; *-dt-/-it- > *-tst-, *-dd- > *-dad- (e.g. 
Rix 1992:96, Fortson 2004:63). In Greek, the first 
dental disappeared (e.g. PIE *oid-thae ‘you 
know' > *uoitstha > oistha). The secondary -s- in 
3rd pers. sg. forms such as pépeis-tai extended 
analogically to the first pers. sg. and pl. forms, 
where it replaced the original -th-, e.g. pépeis- 
mai and pepeés-metha. For a detailed discussion 
of the mid. endings, see Schwyzer & Debrunner 
(1959 1:667-672), Chantraine (1961:287-308), Rix 
(1992:236, 239-241, 246-249, 253-255, 258-259), 
Meier-Briigger (1992 1:54). 

The Ancient Greek mid. endings have devel- 
oped from PIE mid. endings, although there is 
not a full agreement about the reconstruction 
of the PIE mid. endings. The endings presented 
in the table below are based on the reconstruc- 
tion of the mid. endings of the pres. and aor. 
stems by Rix (1992:240-241, 246-249, 253-255). 
For similar reconstructions, see Meier-Briigger 
(2010:313—314), Tichy (2009:91). 

The *-i added in the sg. and the 3rd pl. pri- 
mary endings is a deictic particle marking the 
‘here and now’ of the verbal action. The Greek 
ist sg, ending -mmai (instead of *-ai < *-h,e-{) pos- 
sibly took its -m- from the athematic act. end- 
ing -mi. A different view is adopted by Beekes 
(2011:282) who assumes that the PIE trans. mid. 
ending was *-mh,. According to him (26g), the 
Greek endings -mai and -man/-mén are regular 
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Primary Secondary Imperative 

Singular 1 *-hye-{ *-hoe 

2 *-so-j *-so *-so 

3 *-to-/ *-to *-tat 
Dual 1 “-yesd*h, *-ued*h, 

24 ? ? 

3 7? ? ? 
Plural 1 *-mesd*h, “-med*hy 

2 *diue *-(s)dtue *-d'ye 

3 *-ntn-j *-nta * tit 
Infinitive ? 
Participle M. *-m/,nos, 


F. -nhynehg, 
N. *-mh,nom 


reflexes of *-mh, > *-maH (with *-i added to the 
primary and *-m to the secondary mid. ending). 
The PIE intr. (stative) mid. ending was, accord- 
ing to Beekes (2011:282), *-Aj. In addition to 
mid. endings, some scholars also reconstruct a 
special set of stative endings. In Meier-Briigger 
(2010:313), for example, the stative endings are 
reconstructed as follows: ist sg. *-Age(-i), 2 sg. 
*-thoe-, 3rd sg. *-o(-i), 3rd pl. *-re/-ro (— Stative 
(and Middle/Medium) Verbs). 

Reconstructed endings which (partially) 
diverge from Rix’ reconstruction of the PIE mid. 
inflection are given by Sihler (1995:471), Jasanoff 
(2003'55), Fortson (2004:85-87), Clackson 
(2007:142-151) and Beekes (2011:268~272). One 
of the controversial issues concerns the pres- 
ence of an *-r in the PIE primary mid. endings. 
Jasanoff (2003), for example, reconstructs the 
following primary mid. endings: ist sg. *-/,e-r, 
and sg. *-thge-r, 3rd sg. *-o-r/-to-r, 3rd pl. *-(é)ro 
(-r?)/*-nto-r (see also Fortson 2004:86). Evidence 
for the reconstruction of an *-r in the PIE para- 
digm is the presence of -r in the mid. endings in 
Anatolian, Italic (e.g, Lat. 1st sg. -o7, 3rd sg. -tur, 
ist pl. -mur, 3rd pl. -ntur), Celtic, Tocharian and 
Phrygian. According to this view, *-7 is a primary 
mid, marker, corresponding to the *-i in the pri- 
mary act. endings (Cowgill 1968). The *-{ found 
in some of the Greek mid. endings (-mai, -sai, 
-tai, -ntai) is explained as a replacement of the 
original *-r on the analogy of the act. primary 
endings. An alternative view holds that the pres- 
ence of -r in the mid. inflection of a number of 
Indo-European branches as originating from the 
PIE 3rd pl. (stative or mid.?) ending *-ro which 
secondarily spread to the other mid. endings. 


Another point of disagreement is the reconstruc- 
tion of the mid. 2nd pers. sg. A number of schol- 
ars reconstruct the ending *-th,(e)-(r) (cf. Skt. 
-thas) instead of *-so (see e.g. Fortson 2004:86). 
According to them, the Greek ending -so is cre- 
ated by analogy to the 3rd pers. sg. act. and mid. 
endings (3rd sg. act. *-t: mid. -fo = and sg. act. -s: 
X (=-so)). Those who take *-so as the original PIE 
mid. ending assume that the Skt. ending -thds is 
derived from the PIE stative inflection (+ Stative 
(and Middle/Medium) Verbs). 

It has often been noted that the PIE mid. end- 
ing show a certain similarity to the pf. endings. 
This similarity is explained by many scholars 
by reconstructing a PIE verbal category stative. 
Some scholars have suggested that the mid. end- 
ings are ultimately based on act. endings. Rix 
(1988), for example, analyzes the mediopassive 
endings and sg, *-so, 3rd sg, *-to and 3rd pl. *-nto 
as a combination of the act. secondary endings 
*-s, *-t, *-nt and an old reflexive pronoun *-o. 
For the semantics of the mid. voice in PIE, see 
Meiser (2009). 
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RUTGER ALLAN 


Merger 


Several mergers took place in the consonantal 
system between PIE and the Classical period, 
while later mergers transformed the vowel sys- 
tem as it developed into Koine. 

As a centum language, one important set of 
mergers in the prehistory of Greek was between 
the plain velars *k, *g, *g" and their palatovelar 


counterparts *f, *g, “g (examples from Sihler 
1995). 

oikos “woyk-o- ‘house(hold)’ 
génos *genh,- ‘race, kind’ 
khéo *shew- 'T pour 


The + labiovelars *k”, “g”, and *g*’ inherited 
from PIE ultimately merged with existing dorsals 
and labials in somewhat different environments 
in the different dialects (see Stephens & Woo- 
dard 1986). 


tis *kvis ‘who?’ 
bois *o~ow ‘cow 
nipha *snigwh ‘snow’ 


Dialectal treatments of long vowels also differed 
but resulted in mergers in all cases (see Bartonék 
1966 for details). In most dialects, the results of 
+ compensatory lengthening and contractions 
merged with the inherited *€ and “6. However, 
Att.-Ion. instead created another set of long mid 
vowels, higher than and distinct from the origi- 
nal two. These are known as the ‘spurious diph- 
thongs’, written «: and ov. The inherited *ey and 
Yow diphthongs merged with these vowels by 
the fourth century BCE in Att.-Ion. Also in Att., 
raising of *a resulted in merger with etymologi- 
cal *e except before [e, i, r] (+ Attic Reversion). 
The vowel inventory of Koine Greek was 
reduced through a number of mergers (Fortson 
2004). One set merged «1, », and 1, all pronounced 


[i] sometime around the third or fourth century 
BCE (Bubenik 1983). Meanwhile, a: and e merged 
as [e] and their formerly back counterparts o: 
and uv merged as the high front rounded [y]. 
Ultimately, [y] and [i] merged as well, perhaps 
during the early Byzantine period (see Allen 
1974; + Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek). The length distinction was also lost in 
the vocalic system, merging the short vowels 
with their long counterparts. 
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BRIDGET SAMUELS 


Messenian 


+ Laconian, Messenian 


Metaphor 


The theory of conceptual metaphor (+ Meta- 
phor, Ancient Theories of) has been spawned 
by G. Lakoff and M. Johnson’s (1980) milestone 
book Metaphors we live by (new edition 2003). 
According to Lakoff & Johnson, people concep- 
tualize many abstract semantic domains meta- 
phorically, i.e., in terms of concrete semantic 
domains more tied to our bodily experience, and 
such metaphoric thinking is said to be system- 
atically reflected in the language of our everyday 
lives. For instance, the metaphor love is a journey 
(‘journey’ being a concrete domain tied to our 
everyday physical experience) motivates English 
expressions such as we have to go our separate 
ways. The theory of conceptual metaphor has 
been successfully applied to various languages, 
including Ancient Greek. Two trends in the 
research on conceptual metaphor in Ancient 
Greek can be identified: on the one hand, there 
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are studies dealing with conceptual metaphors 
in poetic (+ Poetic Language) and religious dis- 
course (e.g. Griffith 1995; Louden 1996; Giannakis 
1998; 1999); on the other hand, various studies 
address the role of conceptual metaphors in 
shaping Ancient Greek lexicon and grammar 
(Luraghi 2000; 2003; 2005; 2010; 2012; Martinez 
Vazquez & Jiménez Delgado 2008). In studies 
belonging to the first trend, various religiously 
and culturally significant concepts have been 
analyzed in terms of a system of metaphors 
drawn from more concrete domains: Giannakis 
(1998 and 1999) analyzes the system of Homeric 
metaphors in which human life is likened to a 
thread spun by a superhuman force, and dis- 
cusses various other technical aspects of weav- 
ing that are extended metaphorically to life and 
fate. Louden (1996) discusses the metaphor a 
poet is a carpenter, which is said to be at the basis 
of the reconstructed Indo-European (— Indo- 
European Linguistic Background) poetic phrase 
“wek“om tekson, whose traces Louden identifies 
in Homeric epic (> Epic Diction). Griffith (1995) 
reconstructs the Homeric metaphor cluster in 
which teeth are a fence, tongue is a cage door, and 
words are caged birds, which motivates Homeric 
expressions such as épea pterdenta (‘winged 
words’), The second trend focuses on metaphoric 
extensions which give rise to polysemy patterns 
of various lexical items. Martinez Vazquez & 
Jiménez Delgado (2008), for instance, analyze 
non-concrete senses of basic verbs (+ Verb 
(rhéma), Ancient Theories of) as the result of 
a series of systematic metaphorical extensions 
from the basic meaning: the Greek verb phérd 
(concrete meaning: ‘carry a load') presupposes 
the metaphor experiences are objects when used 
in expressions such as oésd...pénthos ‘I will 
carry [the burden of] my grief’ (Eur. Alc. 336). 
Luraghi (2003) shows that metaphoric extensions 
of prepositions (+ Adpositions (Prepositions); 
+ Prepositives) in non-motion/non-locative 
contexts are very pervasive: for instance, the use 
of eis + the accusative to encode beneficiaries 
(as in Isoc. Or. 7.10: eis tous xénous ‘for the mer- 
cenaries’) derives through metaphoric extension 
(beneficiaries are destinations) from an original 
local meaning, the channel metaphor motivates 
the use of the preposition did ‘through’ instead 
of the polysemous plain dative for the semantic 
role ‘Intermediary’, and later also for ‘Instru- 
ment’, while the metaphor having control is up; 
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being subject to control is down can be said to be 
at the basis of the use of Aupé + the dative as an 
‘Agent’ phrase in passive constructions (> Passive 


(syntax)). 
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ANDREA SANSO 


Metaphor (metaphorda), Ancient 
Theories of 


Metaphora (Greek metaphord, from metapheérein, 
Latin translatio, from transferre) means ‘carry- 
ing across’ from one point to another. Meta- as 
a prefix (> Derivational Morphology) indicates 
a change whilst phérein designates bearing or 
carrying. As a linguistic and literary term, meta- 
phera denotes the transfer of a ward to a new 
sense, and, in particular, the transfer of a name 
from an object where its use is commonplace to 
an object where it is unaccustomed, The same 
term is used for both the process of transfer- 
ence and the name transferred (on the divi- 
sions and functions of + metaphor, see Lausberg 
1998:558—564). 


METAPHOR (METAPHORA), ANCIENT THEORIES OF 


1 PREHISTORY OF THE TERM 


The word metaphora is first found in Isocrates 
(436-338 BCE), who in ca 374 BCE frames the 
prose/verse distinction (- Poetic Language; 
+ Literary Prose) in a funeral oration on Evago- 
ras. The Greek language used in ordinary situa- 
tions is barren of ornament, in contrast to poetry 
(Isocr. Evag. 9-10). Metaphors in [socrates are 
analogous to Homeric similes. The fact that 
metaphor is presented in Isocrates (as well as 
in the Rhetoric to Alexander ot the mid-4th cen- 
tury BCE (cf. 1434b33) and in Suda's testimony 
to Gorgias (B 7, 31 Radermacher)) as a literary 
device, reflects a specific rhetorical discourse 
of the last quarter of the 5th and 4th centuries 
BCE in Athens, to which Aristotle was opposed 
(+ Rhetorical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics). 

In all probability, interest in the use of 
metaphors existed in pre-Socratic thought 
(+ Ancient Philosophers on Language). Empe- 
docles (ca 490-430 BCE) used metaphors in 
schematizing abstract notions and depicting 
invisible natural processes. He acknowledged 
the need to conform to the conventional usage 
of words in philosophy despite their lack of pre- 
cision (Diels & Kranz [= DK] fragm. 8; 9; 17). Cf. 
similar views in Parmenides DK fragm. 8, 34-41 
and Anaxagoras DK fragm. 17. 

Plato (428-348 BCE) never used the word met- 
aphora but did make use of the verb metapherein; 
at Critias u3a he speaks of transferring onomata 
(names), in the sense of ‘translation’ from one 
language into another; at Timaeus 26c, he speaks 
of transferring ideas from fiction to reality. The 
nearest he comes to a discussion of metaphor 
is in Theaetetus 180a where he criticizes the lan- 
guage of the Heracliteans who answer questions 
with puzzling words, providing “newly renamed 
phrases” in the place of explanation. For similes, 
Plato uses the term eikén ‘likeness’, which signi- 
fies a representation of something by something 
else, In Cratylus, Plato speculated upon etymo- 
logical problems as well as on the origins and 
meanings of words (+ Etymology (etumologia), 
Ancient Theories of). 


2, ARISTOTLE’S APPROACHES TO 
METAPHOR 


Significant Greek discussions on the use of meta- 
phor begin with Aristotle (384-322 BCE). Aristo- 
tle deals with the topic of metaphor in two of his 
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works, Poetics (21-22) and Rhetoric (3, 2—3; 10-11), 
though in the latter work he treats the subject 
in much greater detail than in the former. In his 
Poetics 1457b7~-9, he notes: “A metaphor is the 
application of a word that belongs to another 
thing: either from genus to species, species to 
genus, species to species, or by analogy” (tr. 
Halliwell). The examples Aristotle offers for the 
first three of those types of fourfold typology 
would be classed today as metonymy or synec- 
doche. The examples offered for the type of ‘anal- 
ogy correspond to metaphors in the modem 
sense which depend on identifying the resem- 
blance between pairs (see Arist. Poet. 1459a8; 
Dem. Eloc. 78; Ad Her. 4, 34, 45; Quint. 8, 6, 8). 
Aristotle regards the metaphors of the group 
based on + analogy to be the most important 
type of enthymemes. 

Aristotle works within a content/style dicho- 
tomy: dianoia (‘thought, meaning’)/its verbal 
form, lexis (‘diction, style’). This dichotomy goes 
back to Plato (cf. Rep. 392c—398b) and was used 
by the majority of ancient critics, In Aristotle, 
however, metaphora is elevated to the level of 
learning (RA. 1410bi0ff.) where it can have a cog- 
nitive function as part of the dynamic process 
of communication (+ Cognitive Linguistics and 
Greek). 

Metaphors are closely related to similes. How- 
ever, contra the later tradition (Cic. De or. 3, 
157; Quint. 8, 6, 8), Aristotle does not define the 
metaphora as an abbreviated simile, but rather 
views the simile as a metaphor (Rh. 1406b20—26; 
1410b16; cf, Lausberg 1998:558). While the simile 
is a comparison of two things with each other, 
metaphor is a statement containing the more 
effective learning impact (Ricoeur 1975:30; Rapp 
2002:885ff.; 922; 926). 

Aristotle uses metaphora both as a generic 
term and as a unique conceptual phenomenon. 
Viewing metaphor in the wider context of his 
work, Aristotle associates this uniqueness with 
the logical principles common to all metaphors, 
principles of similarity or analogy (Silk 2003:16). 
Aristotle asserts that the creation of good meta- 
phors depends on the ability to perceive similar- 
ity (td to Admoion theorein estin, Poet. 1459a7-8; 
cf. Top. 108b7—14; De interp. 16a3—8). The obser- 
vation of similarity is a semiotic representation 
(+ Ancient Philosophers on Language), as one 
thing signifies another, an approach that is close 
to Peirce’s technical designation of the sign, 
representamen (cf. Kirby 1997:538, who finds a 
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semiotic presentation of the Aristotelian model 
“congenial to Lakoff's cognitive approach’). 

Aristotle sees metaphora as a mechanism of 
language applied in everyday usage. He argues 
with contemporaries (such as Isocrates who had 
excluded metaphor from non-poetic discourse, 
and also the author of the Rhetoric to Alexan- 
der), claiming that “everyone speaks using meta- 
phors” and that metaphor is suitable for prose 
(Rk. 1404b34-36). Contemporary rhetoricians 
and various later theorists understood metaphor 
as having a decorative function (kdsmos, ornatus, 
cf. Rhet. Her. 4, 34), whereas Aristotle provided 
for the move from the held of the decorative to 
that of the cognitive and the semiotic (Schmitt 
2008:639f.; Rapp 2002:886ff.; 926). 


3. HELLENISTIG USAGE 


Later rhetoricians recommended clarity of 
speech, although they implicitly modified this 
view by admitting figures such as metaphor. Hel- 
lenistic approaches to metaphor come in three 
groups: the Peripatetic tradition which follows 
Aristotelian methodology, the Epicurean school 
which continues on from the pre-Socratics, and 
eclectic Greek-Roman thought which combines 
those approaches with Stoic linguistic theory. 
Theophrastus (ca 371-ca 287 BCE), the successor 
to Aristotle in the Peripatetic school, analyzed 
analogy and metaphor in his botanical treatises 
(Caus. pl. 5, 9, 6 et al.) and in the Metaphysics 
4bu-13, considering analogy to be one of the 
categories of similarity (Lau 2006:273-281). 

Theophrastus seems to have invented the 
idea of avoiding exaggeration in metaphors, 
perhaps a sign of the sunetheia-concept, actual 
language usage serving as a criterion in Hel- 
lenistic thought (Siebenborn 1976:90ff.; see also 
Plat. Crat. 434e4~—435c1). Metaphor should not 
be bold, according to Theophrastus, but apolo- 
getic, aiskhunoméneé (F68gA—6g0 FHSG, cf. Phil. 
Rh. 1,174 Sudhaus; Dem. Eloc. 80; Ps.-Long. 32, cf. 
Arist. Rk. 1408b2 (not concerning metaphors)) 
and in Latin werecunda (Cic. De or. 3,165; Fam. 
16,17,1 (Latin translation of Theophrastus’ term); 
cf. Rhet. Her. 4, 34.45; Quint. 8, 3, 37; 8. 6, 11 et al.); 
(Fortenbaugh 2005:286-292). 

A “Theophrastus” Papyrus (P. Hamb. 128, dated 
ca 200 BCE) includes close associations with 
Aristotle's Poetics 21 1457b6—-33 but differs in 
the treatment of metaphor (ll. 37-46, cf. Schen- 
keveld 1993:71ff.; Fortenbaugh 2005:258ff.). As in 
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later critics, metaphora here refers only to ana- 
logical metaphor, whereas for non-analogical 
types a new term, metousia, is introduced. 

Epicurus (341-271/270 BCE) considered the 
use of metaphors in philosophical discourse 
in his Letter to Herodotus and his treatise On 
Nature, books 12 and 28. On the basis of his 
epistemological position that nothing can be 
invented without having an analogy in previous 
experience, he suggested that original natural 
words had a close relationship with perceptible 
objects. This relationship has been obscured by 
the metaphorical application of certain words to 
abstract concepts (Ep. Hdt. 75-76; more in Ver- 
linsky 2005:64ff., see also Ptolemy’s De iudicandi 
facultate 4, 6). Epicurus supported the use of 
words according to custom and common sense 
(Ep. Hdt. 67; 70; Nat. 28, fragm. 13 col. 5 Sed- 
ley). A philosopher may use regular language for 
unknown subjects, but the resulting linguistic 
ambiguities should be avoided by considering 
the natural first meanings of the words, a view 
similar to pre-Socratic approaches to the use of 
metaphor (Lloyd 1987:180ff.). 

Stoic theory on the constituents of lan- 
guage may be determined from later references 
(Long & Sedley 1987:3:-38). There is no treat- 
ment of metaphor in extent Stoic texts, but only 
later writers’ discussion of the subject derived 
from Stoic repertoire. Stoic theories about the 
origin of words distinguished three levels (Aug. 
Dial. 6): similitudo (‘likeness’), uicinitas (‘affin- 
ity’), contrarium (‘opposite’). Metaphor (used as 
an extensive term for any name transferred), 
together with Aatdkhresis (‘analogical applica- 
tion’) and metdlépsis (‘alternation’, 'use of one 
word for another’), belong to the tropes (+ Tropes 
(trépoi), Ancient Theories of) arising from the 
similarity of meaning. Diogenes of Babylon 
(ca 240-150 BCE) may be considered one pos- 
sible authority for Stoic approaches to meta- 
phor (Barwick 1957:8off., critiqued by Hillgruber 
1994:68; Barker 1999:16). 

Philodemus (ca 110-ca 40/35 BCE) followed 
Epicurus on metaphor. He associated techni- 
cal vocabulary with metaphor, arguing that no 
“techne can utter a word”, if deprived of the 
aid of metaphor (Rh. 1, 175 Sudhaus). Philode- 
mus reveals an interest in cognitive poetic skills, 
claiming that a poet who has studied philos- 
ophy should have considered the nature and 
origins of figurative style and also of philosophi- 
cal language, and show caution in his choice 
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of metaphors (RA. 1, 180 Sudhaus). Philodemus 
modified the fourth point of the fourfold Aristo- 
telian typology changing 'by analogy’ to ‘genus 
to genus', a simplification possibly reflecting 
other school rhetoricians. Another fourfold clas- 
sification first mentioned by Philodemus but 
based on Aristotle defines the relationships 
according to animate and inanimate, émpsukha/ 
adpsukha (+Gender) (Arist. Rh. 14nb32-33; 
Phil. RA. 1, 171 Sudhaus; cf, Tryph. 3, 192, 11; Greg. 
Cor. 3, 216, 12; Cocondr. 3, 232, 22-25; Georg. 
Choer. 3, 245, 18-20 Spengel; Ps.-Plut. Hom. 20; 
Quint. 8, 6, 9 et al.). 

Limiting metaphor to the fourth element in 
the Aristotelian typology, the metaphor of anal- 
ogy, and thus viewing metaphor as one of the 
tropes may be observed in Tryph. 3, 191, 15 Spen- 
gel, Dion. Hal. Lys. 3, 14; Comp. 3, 45 et al.; Ps.- 
Plut. Hom. 19-20 et al. Comments by the author 
of the treatise On style (conventionally Dem- 
etrius), working in a Peripatetic vein but also 
including Stoic influences, do not constitute a 
fixed system. Thus, though generally Peripatetic, 
Demetrius explicitly contrasted metaphor and 
similarity (Eloc. 88). He develops the Theophras- 
tean concept of ‘usage’ (sunétheia): the orator is 
allowed to create his own metaphors provided 
that they resemble those of common speech 
(Eloc. 86-87; Schenkeveld 1964:88—99). 

An anonymous treatise On Figures of Speech 
attributed to the Hermogenic corpus adds to 
Aristotelian approaches: the author accorded 
trope (or metaphora) the force of + polysemy 
in language, one word containing two concepts 
(Inv. 4, 10, 199; see Patillon 1988:314—319). 


4. METAPHOR IN LATE ANTIQUITY 


In addition to the traditional tropology of the 
school rhetoric, new philosophical explanations 
of the function and meaning of metaphor are 
found in Neo-Platonist commentaries to Aristo- 
telian works, Porphyry of ‘I'yre (234—ca 305 CE) 
and Dexippus (fl. 350 CE) both commented on 
Aristotle's Categories. Following an Aristotelian 
analysis of the issue of ambiguity in language, 
Porphyry distinguished homonymy from meta- 
phor using the criterion of substitution (Com- 
mentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (CAG) 4, 1, 66, 
2off.), whereas Dexippus considered homonyms, 
synonyms (+ Synonymica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period) and metaphorical/primary 
words to be three alternative ways of sharing 


one name, thus connecting metaphor with hom- 
onymy (CAG 4, 2, 41, 19-27; cf. Arist. Cat. 1a; Soph. 
el. 165aff.; see Lau 2006:299-306). Porphyry also 
analyzed Homer's metaphors comparing them 
to similes in his Homeric questions (Quaest. Hom. 
1, 6317). On the other hand, Plotinus (ca 204/205- 
270 CE) interpreted metaphor as a tool of theol- 
ogy and divine revelation, thus providing a new 
function for metaphor (Lau 2006:306—322). 

Aristides Quintilianus (ca 3rd c, CE) who was 
close to the Neo-Platonists represents an inter- 
esting example of eclecticism. His treatment 
of metaphor in his synopsis of philosophical 
knowledge concerning music suggests that the 
difference between a literal and a metaphorical 
expression includes a difference between the 
énnoiai, the conceptions of the object described 
(Aristid. Mus. 2, 69; Barker 1999:4ff.). Thus Aris- 
tides refreshes the cognitive approaches to met- 
aphor including the transfer of meaning from 
one domain to another. In Aristides’ view, the 
task of metaphor is, through affective associa- 
tions, to present an object or action effectively 
in a certain evaluative light. In all probability, 
Aristides found literary figures treated in terms 
of ennoémata and sémaindémena in some earlier 
authority that was acquainted with Stoic termi- 
nology (Barker 1999:15-16). 


5. THE RECEPTION OF HELLENISTIG 
APPROACHES IN ROME 


The anonymous author of the Rhetoric to Heren- 
nius, Cicero, Quintilian, and Augustine all specu- 
late on metaphor (Eggs 20012107—1114). Metaphor 
in Rome is viewed as a mere stylistic device 
(+ Stylistics (léxis), Ancient Theories of ). Roman 
approaches can be characterized as eclectic, 
based on the Peripatetic tradition but with Rho- 
dian influences (the Rhodian School combining 
Peripatetic and Stoic philosophers and Alexan- 
drian grammarians, cf. Calboli 2007124127). 
Unsurprisingly, given their common intellectual 
space, Roman approaches overlap with the con- 
temporary Greek theories of Philodemus, Dem- 
etrius and others. Metaphor for the author of 
the Rhetoric to Herennius (ca 86-82 BCE), one of 
ten exornationes uerborum (‘figures of speech’), 
has to be concise and appropriate (4, 45-46; 
59-61). Similarly, the moral propriety of meta- 
phor is stressed in Cicero (Her. 34, 35; Cic. De or. 
3, 165). Cicero (106-43 BCE) reacted against too 
mechanical an interpretation of the figures of 
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speech (- Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories 
of), and recognized the special nature of meta- 
phor’s innate capacity to extend the audience’s 
thought in a different but purposeful direction 
(De or. 3, 160; see also Orat. 80-82; 92-94; cf. 
Calboli 20077134). Innes (2003:20-27) underlines 
the absence of metaphor in literary analysis by 
Horace: theory is replaced by practice. Horace’s 
passages embody the basic points of the classical 
theory of metaphor illustrating various kinds of 
it. Quintilian (35-ca 96 CE) judged metaphor on 
aesthetic grounds: bad metaphors can provoke 
taedium (‘loathing’) and act disgracefully and 
basely (Quint. 8,6,14-17). Augustine (354-430 CE) 
seeks to normalize a way for reading and decod- 
ing the figurative language of Biblical text. In 
his On Christian Doctrine he defines figurative 
signs enacted through tropes such as metaphor, 
catachresis, and irony (Aug. Doctr. Chr. 3, 24, 
40-41). One function of such figurative signs 
is to evoke unexpected associations, a link to 
Plotinus’ approaches. For further primary sources 
in late Antiquity, see Jiirgensen (1968), with 
bibliography. 
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ANNA NOVOKHATKO 


Metathesis 


Metathesis is a linguistic phenomenon whereby 
two adjacent sounds are transposed. Metathesis 
is primarily a diachronic process; synchronic 
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metathesis is typically analyzed by speakers as 
irregularities in a paradigm rather than an active 
process, though it is not unheard of in other 
languages. Not all examples of apparent metath- 
esis are examples of true metathesis, but may 
be the result of two different occurrences of 
~ epenthesis (pseudo-metathesis). This occurs 
commonly in Ancient Greek. In general, metath- 
esis is most commonly noted when two ~+ con- 
sonants next to each other switch order, but 
can also manifest through the exchange of two 
~+ vowels, a consonant-vowel switch, across syl- 
lables, or even just in the exchange of features. 
Metathesis may occur in individual words, or 
systematically. It may be triggered by + analogy 
with similar common words, or by ease of articu- 
lation considerations. 

Consonant-consonant metathesis occurs 
early on in the development of Ancient Greek 
and again as it transitions to Modern Greek. 
The verb ttktd < *titké derives from the root tk- 
(from TE full-grade root *tek) ‘beget’ with present 
reduplication (+ Reduplicated Presents) (Sihler 
1995:225). In the present tense, this verb exhibits 
historical metathesis in the consonant cluster. 
Other forms of the verb, where a vowel intrudes 
between the consonants, preserve the historical 
order: tékon (e-stem aor. ind.), This change was 
likely motivated by ease of articulation consider- 
ations, but affected a relatively limited number 
of words (McCall 2000). Much later in Greek, 
in the transition to Medieval Greek, words like 
ekbaino ‘exit’ lost initial vowels, creating new ini- 
tial consonant clusters. This led to a later stage of 
metathesis in such clusters across the language, 
leading to Modern Greek Byaivw ['vyeno] ‘come 
out’, and other similar forms (Browning 1983:57). 
This kind of innovation in common historical 
forms occurs broadly in the language and can be 
extremely useful for dating manuscripts. 

Nouns can undergo metathesis, and some- 
times in more unusual ways. Pniix, gen. puknos, 
is an example of metathesis best analyzed by the 
transposition of a nasal feature moving from one 
syllable to an adjacent one. Quantitative metath- 
esis occurs in Attic basiléds ‘king (gen. sg.)’, cf. 
lonic basiléos, where the length of the vowel 
metathesizes while the quality of the vowel 
remains, 66 > éo (Smyth 1920:32, 69). 

Pseudo-metathesis, replete in the verbal 
system in consonant-vowel pairs, is present in 
many verbs in the ~ aorist and + perfect. Verbs 
like balld ‘go’ and kalé6 ‘call’ have forms like 
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bébléka and kékléka in the perfect. Forms of 
this sort involving a vowel and a liquid or nasal 
derive from epenthesis with a — syllabic conso- 
nant; in some forms the vowel was epenthesized 
before the consonant (da//o), and in other forms 
after the consonant (débleka). This pseudo- 
metathesis can also occur in nouns: tharsos vs. 
thrdsos ‘courage’ (Smyth 1920:169, 176). Whether 
we are to interpret certain poetic forms as true 
or as pseudo-metathesis is open to question: for 
example, efdrpén and etrdpen are both poetic 
forms for térpo ‘I delight’, however it may be on 
analogy with the above alternations. 
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Metrical Laws 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Metrical laws are patterns observed by mad- 
ern scholars within the realm of quantitative 
Greek verse systems (although ancient met- 
rical treatises do betray an extremely limited 
understanding of this practice: Maas 1962:§6, 
88). As such, they should be viewed as descrip- 
tive rather than prescriptive. These laws may be 
restricted to individual meters, genres, and even 
particular authors. They deal with the composi- 
tional dimension of verse — the coordination of 
words within the meter — and are usually named 
after their modem discoverers. The two most 
important principles relating words to metrics 
are word-breaks (+ caesurae) and the avoidance 
of word-breaks, > bridges (zeugmata/iuncturae). 
Word-breaks can technically occur at any point 
within a line of verse (a line of verse being the 
combination of various cola which in turn are 
made up of various metra). In practice they 
frequently do not and significant patterns of 
frequency are observable. Where such patterns 
occur, laws abide. 
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2. IAMBIC TRIMETER AND CATALECTIC 
TETRAMETER 


Porson’s Law or Bridge relates to the iambic trim- 
eter (Porson 1797:1.347, 1802:xxx; Maas 1962:§ 48): 


_ Bacay taraer acai 
Xo——— XK: 1 Ane 


Word-break is not permitted after a long syl- 
lable occupying the anceps position in the third 
metron (exceptions and explanations: Allen 
1973:304-313; Devine & Stephens 1978:314-328; 
West 1982:85). 


tima dé kai tén pleiston hédisten thedn 


‘Honor also the sweetest of the gods’ (Eur. Alc. 788) 


The law is followed with so few exceptions 
in early iambic poetry and tragedy that it has 
been the driving force behind numerous tex- 
tual emendations (cf. the famous ‘exception’ 
and emendation attempts from Eur. fon 1). In 
comedy, however, it is frequently transgressed. 
In the absence of early testimonia, this suggests 
that Porson’s Law was consciously adhered to 
by ‘serious’ poets in the Classical period (at the 
latest), and that a defining metrical hallmark of 
comedy was its breach, perhaps combining to 
imply a certain flouting of formal order or even 
irony in lines such as the following, where dllos 
plen violates the bridge: 


ma tan di’, ow gar éstin dllos plen ega 


‘By Zeus! There's no one else - just me’ (Aristoph. 
Plut. 106) 


Alternatively, when tragic diction is parodied in 
comedy, the rules of tragic meter such as Por- 
son’s Law are frequently adhered to, implying a 
general level of awareness on the part of the poet 
and his audience (e.g. Snell 1955711). 

Porson's Law was found to extend to 
other meters under similar rhythmical pat- 
terms (x-~-x), indicating that word-end after 
long anceps in such a sequence was generally 
avoided, except at a caesura in the middle of a 
line (Maas 1962:§48). Havet’s Law refers to the 
bridge between the first and second metra of 
catalectic trochaic tetrameter when the anceps 
is long (Havet 19307112, 122; in fact first discov- 
ered by Porson, see West 1982:42): 


So 


xine || 


Note that in a schematic as well as structural 
sense (the main caesura falls in the same posi- 
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tion with respect to verse end), this is effectively 
an iambic trimeter prefixed with a cretic (—~—), 
This also helps explain Hermann’s Law (a less 
famous law), which is simply Porson’s Law in the 
environment of the catalectic trochaic tetram- 
eter (1800:1.397): 


. -_ 


The Wilamowitz-Knoxian Lawis a bridge relating 
to both lyric trimeter and tetrameter. Word-end 
may not simultaneously occur before the ulti- 
mate anceps and after the penultimate longum 
of a line (von Wilamowitz-Méllendorff 1921:289; 
Knox 1926:250—252): 


# Xm K--— ix ie || 


# wx ox ix || 


The iambic trimeter became increasingly impor- 
tant in the Imperial period (31 BCE-soo CE), but 
underwent major changes in coordination with 
the evolution of the Greek accent from > pitch 
to +stress and loss of distinction in syllabic 
quantity (+ Accentuation). The outcome was 
the Byzantine dodecasyllable meter of fixed syl- 
labic length and compulsory penultimate stress 
accent, which effectively rendered al] the above 
laws obsolete (West 1982:162-164, 182-185): 


XXXXX } XK: 00K 
3. HEXAMETER 


The perilous world of hexametric law must take 
into account the date of the poet in question. 
Epic and its consort hexameter held a special 
place in ancient education and thought alike, 
and Homer and the early epic poets were revered 
as the founding fathers of the genre. ‘The advent 
of such flomeric scholars and critics as Zenodo- 
tus of Ephesus (/l 280 BCE) and Aristarchus of 
Samothrace (/l. 2nd c. BCE) in the Hellenistic 
period (c. 323-31 BCE) seems to have stimulated 
a close search for the ‘pure’ structural composi- 
tion of the hexameter. The resulting refinements 
may be observed already in the time of Cal- 
limachus ( fl. ist half of the 3rd c. BCE) through 
to the Imperial period (31 BCE—500 CE), where, 
however, the signs of ‘structural decay’ (i.e. law 
transgression) become ever more prominent 
(see West 1982:152-157, 177-180). 

Varro’s Law (for its proponent see O'Neil] 
1942:160-161), relates to insights of the ist c. BCE 
Roman M. Terentius Varro (via Gell NA XVIIT.15), 
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who is the first person we know to have identi- 
fied the frequent occurrence of a ‘masculine’ 
(or ‘strong’ / ‘penthimeral’) caesura after the 
princeps (the irresolvable longum) in the third 
metron (a metron, —<~, is analogous to a foot 
in hexameter studies). The law has since been 
extended to include the feminine (‘weak’) cae- 
sura after a trochee in the third metron, which in 
fact predominate in early epos by a ratio of 4/3 
(West 1982:36): 


~— 
aS GU tui SoG —& || 


Third-foot caesurae are observed 98% of the 
time in early epic (West 1982:36; exceptions 
often accommodate proper names) and increase 
in importance diachronically to include no vio- 
lations in poets such as Callimachus and Nonnus 
(O'Neill 1942:161-165). 

The bucolic caesura is sometimes known as 
Heinsius’ Law (Heinsius 1604:293; chiefly by 
O'Neill 1942:66-167), Hensius focused on the 
pastoral poet Theocritus, hence the adjective 
bucolic, and noted the propensity for word- 
break after the fourth metron (74% of the time 
in his bucolic poems, see West 1982154): 


. 
AS A OS we a — 0 || 


His observations were extended by Hermann to 
hexameter verse in general (1805:729; see further 


oO 

—~I 

“hb 
Oo 


Wernicke’s Law is prosodic and states that 
when a word-break coincides with the end of 
a spondaic fourth metrum, the final vowel is 
long by nature, not position (1819172-176; first 
observed. by Gerhard 1816:147-157). The converse 
expression of this is that poets avoided follow- 
ing a word ending -VC (V = short) with a word 
beginning C- if it coincided with the end of 
the fourth metron (thereby making the fourth 
metron a dactyl; pre/post-positives and enclit- 
ics are not exceptions, see West 1982:37). There 
is a metrical relationship with Heinsius’ Law 
above: if spondees were avoided when followed 
by bucolic caesura, it follows that longs by posi- 
tion were also avoided (O'Neill 1942168, Allen 
1973:289—290). Wernicke’s own example, which 
concemed a textual problem in Quintus Smyr- 
naeus, best demonstrates (1819:172-173): 
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Maas 1962:93-95; O'Neill 1942166-170, 169-70). 
Hermann’s Law (= Hermann’s Bridge, 1805:692— 
699) concerns the avoidance of word-break after 
the trochee in a dactylic fourth metron. The 
fourth metron of a hexameter is frequently (19 
out of every 20 times in Homer) occupied by a 
dactyl (rather than spondee) and is often fol- 
lowed by word-break (= bucolic caesura/diaer- 
esis). 


-_ e 
wes we es a I x | 


In Theocritus, the bucolic caesura reigns 
supreme, but in comic hexameters the situation 
is analogous to the metrical license in comic 
trimeter in relation to Porson’s Law (see above). 
In the mime /dyil15, for example, paratragoedic 
passages more frequently observe the bucolic 
caesura than comic (Maas 1962:94). 

Gerhard's Law is syntactical and states that 
there is seldom punctuation after the prin- 
ceps within the fifth metron and never after 
the fifth metron itself (1816:223-230). The Greek 
grammiarians knew of this law (for a list of 
scholiasts, see Bekker 1863:269). West gives a 
fuller schematic representation with the posi- 
tions and relative percentages of sense-pauses 
(1982:36; the positions avoided by Gerhard’s 
Law are noted with circles and those forbidden 
with x's): 


UW 
ro 
- Oo 
Pos 
— 
= 
_ 


prétos mén katébainen es hippon kétéenta || huids 
Akhilléos 

‘The son of Achilles first descended into the cavern- 
ous horse’ (Hom. /l. 12.314) 


hippon ends -VC and is followed by a word begin- 
ning with a consonant, giving the sequence VCC 
and making the second syllable -yon long by posi- 
tion and a violation of the law. Wemicke suggested 
emending to the semantically equivalent eph’ hip- 
pou kétoentos. A similar rule holds for the end of 
the second metron of the hexameter, although less 
stringently so (Maas 1962:§125; West 1982:37). 
Meyer’s First Law (= Meyer's Bridge, Meyer 
1885:980ff.) is structurally the same, except in 
relation to a dactylic second metron and spe- 
cifically concerning words of at least trisyllabic 
length (for criticisms see O'Neill 1942:174-175): 


Meyer's Bridge is of little relevance in Homer, 
but became increasingly stringent through time, 
especially from the Hellenistic period onwards 
(O'Neill 1942). 

Giseke’s Law observes that a word (N) begin- 
ning anywhere before the second metron should 
not end with it (1864:128-129): 


-~N-| 


fe 5 os oe — —- K (| 


Naeke’s Law indicates that word-break after a 
spondaic fourth metron was avoided (1835:517). 
This is unsurprising given the prevalence of dac- 
tyls in this position anyway, as shown by Hen- 
sius’ Law (see above). Hilberg’s Law is the mirror 
image of Naeke’s, except in relation to a spon- 
daic second metron (1879:129, 263; anticipated 
by Gerhard 1816:140ff. and Giseke 1864:101-145, 
and also known as Giseke’s First Law — O'Neill 
19421171). The refinements discovered by Giseke, 
Naeke, and Hilberg are characteristic of the Helle- 
nistic period rather than earlier times, and espe- 
cially of Callimachus (cf. Maas 1962:§8gb—100; 
West 1982:152-157). Schematically, Naeke’s and 
Hilberg’s Laws may be represented as bridges: 


V—_ _ 
ao — Sos — Se —x || 


Meyer’s Second Law states that words of the 
shape -— are avoided before the masculine cae- 
sura, with the ‘bridge’ below representing a disyl- 
lable word (Meyer 1885:98off.): 


AOS ws Ss oo —o — xX | 


This law has come under criticism for being 
based upon inadequate statistics, for ignoring 
the equally uncommon -~ word shape before 
the feminine caesura (statistics: O’Neill 19422140, 
Table 5), and for failing to take into account the 
favored practise of poets from Homer onwards 
of placing —~ words directly after the caesura 
(O'Neill 1942:175-176; West 1982:155, 179). 

Meyer's Third Law refers to the avoidance 
of caesura simultaneously in the third and fifth 
metra after the initial syllable (Meyer 1885:980ff,; 
West 1982:197): 


———- get 


ry rs 
ER NS I ems os | 


Meyer's own example of Hom. //. 1.1 best demon- 
strates all three of his laws: 


ménin deide thea Péléiaded Akhiléos 


‘Sing, goddess, the wrath of Achilles son of Peleus’ 
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Here deide breaks his first law, thed his second, 
and Péleidded his third. The example is also 
helpful for the reminder that Meyer's Laws do 
not concern hexameter poetry before the Alex- 
andrian period. 

Tiedke’s Law (1873115) noted the avoidance in 
Nonnus of successive word-breaks following the 
princeps position in the fourth and fifth metra of 
the same line: 


——s ———- —_ Des —— 


Meyer extended the law to the other Alexan- 
drians (Meyer 1885:987-992; Maas 1962:§97). 
This essentially represents Meyer’s Fourth Law 
(O'Neill 1942176) and care should be taken to 
avoid the ambiguities in handbooks such as 
West (1982), where the glossary entry of Meyer's 
Third Law (197) refers to discussion relevant 
to his Fourth (155), or both Third and Fourth 
Laws (179). 


4. OTHER METERS 


The Maas-Barrett Law refers specifically to Bac- 
chylides and the rhythm x-~-x (1904:298ff,; 
1962:§48), It is immediately apparent that this 
is an extension of Porson’s Law (see Parker 1966; 
Devine and Stephens 1984). Maas identified 
the following rhythms whereby word-end was 
avoided following a Jong anceps (Parker 1966:4; 
West 1982:74): 


Barrett's refinements (1956:251-253) showed that 
the bridge “~~~ — || with resolved short anceps 
is an equally common feature, a hurdle to Por- 
son’s Law that specifically relates to resolved 
long anceps. Parker offered a solution, showing 
that long anceps in such a sequence is by far 
the norm in Baccylidean verse and the limited 
appearances of petulant short anceps simply fol- 
low the bridge pattern established by its longer 
counterpart (1966:5—-8). Pindaric verse, on the 
contrary, shows no such patterns. 
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Metrics 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Metrics is the study of the formal properties of 
poetry, including the Jength and internal com- 
position of lines and other recurring units of 
poems. The main meter of epic poetry is the 
dactylic hexameter, used exclusively in Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey and in Hesiod’s Theogony and 
Works and Days (> Epic Meter); the hexameter 
was later transferred to Latin in Vergil’s Aeneid, 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, and Horace's satires. The 
main meter of drama is the iambic trimeter 
(+ Dramatic Meter), the basic meter of dialogue 
in the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes, used later in Latin poems by 
Horace and Catullus, and adapted to the Roman 
stage as the senarius by Plautus and Terence. 
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Lyric poetry is much more complex than epic or 
dramatic, but we might single out + Aeolic forms 
like the Sapphic stanza, which structures much of 
the poetry of Sappho and Alcaeus and was used 
to great effect in Latin by Catullus and Horace, or 
the elegiac couplet used from Archilochus in the 
7th c. BCE to Callimachus in the grd, and picked 
up later by Roman authors like Ovid, Catul- 
lus, and Sextus Propertius (+ Lyric Meter), This 
sharing of meter across authors, genres, even 
languages is possible because meter is abstract, 
consisting of complex patterns not linked to 
specific sounds or even to specific languages. 
Metrics in the Ancient Greek context therefore 
revolves around notions like dactyls, iambs, 
and Sapphics; hexameters, trimeters and stan- 
zas; and related notions that regulate how units 
of phonology (+ moras, ~ syllables, + prosodic 
words) relate to units of poetry (metrical posi- 
tions, feet, metra), Metrics is generally seen as 
the rhythmic organization of poetry, though this 
has been contested, especially in the context of 
Greek, as we will see. 

Two notes of warning. First, it is tempting 
and traditional to understand Greek meters as 
if they had falling or rising rhythm and to read 
and appreciate them accordingly. This is the 
usual understanding of iambs (diDUM) and 
anapests (didiDUM) with rising rhythm, and of 
trochees (DUMdi) and dactyls (DUMdidi) with 
falling rhythm, and it allows us to use these 
terms as they are used in modern European 
languages. But English iambs are nothing like 
those of Greek, as German dactyls are nothing 
like those of Latin. Classical Greek, Latin and 
Sanskrit meters are not based on — stress the 
way that many modem meters are; indeed, there 
is disagreement about whether Greek speech 
had any stress at all, much less on where it went. 
Everyone agrees that classical meters are based 
on patterns of + syllable weight, i.e., on heavy 
(—) and light (~) syllables, and the evidence for 
that is clear and unassailable, as we will see 
below. It is possible that stress played a role in 
Greek meter, but the evidence for this is much 
more conjectural, For this reason, although it is 
tempting to substitute stress for — and stressless 
for ~, doing so potentially leads to deep misun- 
derstanding of how Greek meter sounded and of 
the principles by which it was organized. 

The second warning is that meter is inher- 
ently meaningless, true to Saussure’s dictum 
that the relation of sound (signifier) to meaning 
(signified) is utterly and unassailably random. 
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There is nothing particularly epic about having 
six dactyls per line; just as Shakespeare could 
write comedies, histories, tragedies, the sonnets, 
and Venus and Adonis all in iambic pentam- 
eter, the meter of Greek comedy and tragedy 
is formally identical, though the former tends 
to be a little looser around the edges. Metrics 
is inherently formal (based on form rather than 
meaning), just as it is inherently abstract. Caveat 
lector. Probably for this reason, classical meters 
in Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit are also incredibly 
strict compared to those uf the Renaissance and 
later: heavy and light syllables are distributed in 
the line with utmost precision and care, espe- 


andra moi 


man 


modsa, 
muse 


énnepe, 
tome describe 


plankhthé, epei _ troiés 


wandered when Troy's holy 
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cially in lyric poetry, in a way that Shakespeare 
could never have imagined and Milton could 
only pull off when writing in Latin. 


2. STICHIC METRRS: EPIc, TRAGEDY, AND 
COMEDY 


The meters employed for epic poetry and for 
the dialogue portions of tragedy and comedy in 
Greek are based on recurring types of line (Greek 
stikhos ‘row or file of soldiers’, from stetkhein 
‘walk, march, come, go’) and are therefore often 
called stichic or line-based meters. The first two 
lines of the Odyssey can serve as an example: 


polutropon, hos mala polla 

crafty who very many 
hieron ptoliethron épersen 

city he.sacked 


‘Tell me, muse, of the crafty man who wandered so far 
after he sacked the holy city of Troy.’ 


The meter does not follow the contours of words 
or other elements visible in written Greek; it 
is instead a complex and recurring pattern of 
heavy (-) and light (~) syllables that are com- 
pletely invisible in written form and thoroughly 
abstract even in how they sound. Word- 


divisions are irrelevant for this and the pattern 
of — and ~ is best seen by first mashing all of the 
words in a line together and then breaking each 
line into syllables as if it were one long word, 
so that every syllable begins with a consonant 
where possible: 


an.dra.mo.ién.ne.pe.mofisa.po.lu.tro.pon.hds.mdé.la.pol.Ja 
plankh.thé.e.pei.troi.és.hi.e.ron.prto.li.eth.ro.né.per.sen 


The atomic units of composition in meter and 
+ prosody generally are the - mora and the 
+ syllable. Syllables come in two types, heavy 
and light, differing in syllable weight or the num- 
ber of moras: light syllables have one mora, 
heavy syllables two. Syllable weight was once 
thought of as a peculiarity of classical meters, 
but it is now recognized as a fundamental part of 
the phonology of most languages, intimately tied 
to stress, reduplicatiun, word minima, and so on. 


—_— — —_——— - — —_ 


— ate 


In Greek, as in most languages, light syllables (~) 
are those that end ina short vowel (dra, pe, l( mo, 
ft, etc.) and heavy syllables (—) are all the rest, 
i.e., those that end in one or more consonants 
(an, én, pon, plankh, etc.), diphthong (moi, etc.), 
or long vowel (4, é, etc.). Note that although dra, 
pe, 6 mo, and (i all count as light in the meter, 
they share no audible phonetic properties that 
unite them or that distinguish them from heav- 
ies like an, ién, pon, plankh, mou, @, or €. 


— fe 


an.dra.mo.ién.ne.pe.mot.sa.po.Jit.ro.po.nhés.ma.la.pol.la 


and ee — 


—— — 


ee ad cw —_— — 


plankh.thé.e.pei.troi.és.hi.e.rdn.pto.li.eth.ro.né.per.sen 


A few details show the intricacy of scanning a 
line of text. First, any line-final syllable counts 
as heavy, so that /a@ in the frst line is heavy even 
though it ends in a short vowel; this is probably 


due to sentence-final lengthening in everyday 
Greek speech and need not be seen as an artifi- 
cial property of the meter; when a light syllable 
occurs line-finally in a heavy position like this, 
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it is called a brevis in longo (‘short in long’). 
Second, the way that intervocalic consonants are 
syllabified changes slightly in different genres 
and periods: Homer separates intervocalic stop 
+ sonorant consonant clusters like bf tm, gr, 
khn, so that the bold syllables of po.hit.ro.pon 
and pto.lieth.ron end in a coda and are heavy, 
while later poets (especially in comedy) tend to 
put both consonants in the second syllable, mak- 
ing the bold syllables of po.fit.tro.pan and _pto. 
l£é.thron metrically light. Third, long vowels and 
diphthongs count light before another vowel, so 
that the second syllable in the second line, thé, is 


(-~ ~)(- ~ GE 


“(= = >) (- 
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metrically light rather than heavy. This correptio 
epica is also to be attributed to the language 
rather than metrical artifice: the second mem- 
ber of a word-final diphthong or long vowel in 
Homeric Greek was most likely a + glide ( j or w) 
and provided an onset to the following vowel; so 
that [thé.e] would have been pronounced [the. 


je] (Allen 1968:77ff,, 91), as we will represent it 


henceforth. 

The term dactylic hexameter (+ Epic Meter) 
comes from breaking the line into six four-mora 
chunks called + metra, where a heavy syllable 
(—) has two moras and each light (~) has one. 


ee 


an.dra.mo.ién.ne.pe.moti.sa.po.lit.ro.po.nhos.ma.la.pol.la 


(~~) 


spe |r ee) (eee SY? =) 


plankh.the je.pei.troi.é.shi.e.ron.pto.lieth.ro.né.per.sen 


Each line has six metra (hexa-meter), and this 
meter was referred to as hexameter already by 
Herodotus (1.47.2); each of the metra is shaped 
either (-~~) or (-— -), for a constant total of 
24 moras per line. The term dactyl (Greek daktu- 
fos ‘finger’) comes from the shape of an index fin- 
ger, one long (-) section followed by two shorts 
(~~). This sequence of six (—~~) or (— —) feet is 
the abstract meter behind each and every line of 
epic. Note that there is in general an equivalence 
of (-~~) to (- —), such that the first line has five 
(—~~) metra and one (-— —) while the second has 
four (-~~) metra and two (- —); yet both lines 
are equally dactylic. The ratio of (-~~) to (- —-) 
feet in Greek is about 60/40, while the ratio in 
Latin is reversed, yet both languages are said to 


_- — ~|- 


* 


use the same meter. In both languages, the fifth 
foot tends heavily towards (-~~) and the sixth 
is always (— —), due to phrase-final lengthening, 
which makes (~~~) impossible to say. 

Lines this long tend to break in half, and 
they do so at set places, known as caesurae. 
Here, as in most Greek meters, the line break 
sits near the middle of the line but never in the 
exact middle, and it usually cuts right into one 
of the (--~) or (- —) feet, hence the term cae- 
sura, from Latin ‘cutting’. Dactylic hexameter 
usually has a caesura (marked ! ) somewhere 
in the third foot. In the first line of the Odys- 
sey, the word motisa ‘muse’ ends between the 
two lights of the third foot (so-called feminine 
caesura): 


~v|- — 


an.dra.mo.ién.ne.pe.mot.sa.po.lut.ro.po.nhos.ma.la.pol.la 


And in the second line, troéés ‘Troy (gen.)' ends 
after the initial heavy of the third foot (a so- 
called ‘masculine caesura’): 


ore -|- Poul 


plankh. thé.e. pel. troi.és.hi.e.ron.pto.lieth.ro.né.persen 


Other caesurae are possible, but these are the 
commonest in Homer. 


ae ~l|- 


-«~ . 


Meters often have places where we do not find 
word breaks as well; these are called bridges, and 
they are roughly the opposite of caesurae. For 
hexameter, word break is avoided between two 
light syllabes of the second and fourth feet, posi- 
tions known as Myer’s bridge and Hermann's 
bridge, respectively. So we find the words énnepe 
‘describe’ and polutropon ‘crafty’ bridging over 
the double-light positions (~~) in the second and 
fourth feet of the first line: 


—_ fo -_— —_— w|i —_ — 


an.dra.mo.ién.ne.pe.mou.sa.po.lut.ro.po.nhos.ma.la.pol.la 
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Our second line has no (~~) sequence to bridge 
in the second foot, but it does in the fourth, 
where eee provides the ender 

~|- b+ 


plinkh, thé,e.pei.troi.és.hi.e.ron.pto.l{.eth.ro.né.per.sen 


Bridges and caesurae lend coherence to the line 
and presumably give the listener of this origi- 
nally oral meter constant hints as to where he 
is in terms of the meter. Word-break is always 
required at the end of a line in stichic meters, so 
that there is never a real question as to where 
one line ends and the next begins. The location 
and strength of bridges and caesurae constitute 
a great deal of the + metrical laws of Greek. 
Bridges, caesura, and feet are often put into 
schemata that represent the meter graphically, 
rather like a musical score. A useful device is 
to represent the equivalence of (~~) and (—) by 
combining the two as (=~), a ‘biceps’, meaning 
that a position in the line freely allows two lights 
or one heavy. With this in mind we can present 
the schema for dactylic hexameter as follows: 


—. 4 La —_ 
— ee fe oe ff ee ee ne J 
Lad . 


The meters of comedy and tragedy (+ Dramatic 
Meter) are more varied than those of epic, but the 
dialogue portions are for the most part in iambic 
trimeter (again, the trimeter part dates back at 
least to Herodotus, 1.12). This meter is tradition- 
ally built on iambic feet of the shape (~—), but it’s 
not three of those that trimeter refers to. Instead, 
it takes a pair of iambs to form a metron, and it is 
those metra that trimeter counts out. The most 
common form of an iambic metron is (- —--—), 
with a light syllable sandwiched between three 
heavies (about 54% in tragedy), but doubly iam- 
bic (~—~—) metra occur as well (about 40%), These 
basic shapes are often abbreviated with ~ or with 
x (‘anceps’) where they disagree on the weight, so 
that (~--—) stands for the two types. The opening 
of Euripides’ Medea may makes things clearer. 


ey es Cee —_ ws _ 


eith’ aphel’ sidehtbae mé diaptdsthai skdphos 
if would Argo’s ! not wing-through(aor.inf.) bull 


a Ss. ese Paste 
kélkhon es aian } kuanédas sumplégadds 

of Colchians into land : rocky together-clashers 
(acc) 


—_—_—  —_ — 


‘Would that Argo’s hull had not winged its way 
into the land of Colchis through the rocky Sympl- 
egades!’ (Eur. Med. 1-2) 
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The caesurae in our lines both fall within the 
first foot of the second metron, as is common 
in this meter. All of the metra here are (— —~—) 
except for the second to last, which has two 
light syllables where we would expect a heavy, 
i.e., (-~~~—). lambic metra with (~~) replacing 
a heavy account for the remaing 6% or so metra 
in Greek tragedy. Such equivalence of (~~) to 
(—) is familiar from the second half of a dactyl 
and plays a major role in many types of meter in 
Greek and beyond (e.g., in Japanese meters like 
haiku and tanka). The equivalence is phonologi- 
cal and not an artifice of the meter: Greek words 
are parsed into pairs of moras (Allen 1973; Gol- 
ston 1989) called moraic trochees, which consist 
either of one heavy or of two light syllables. 
Moraic trochees (— or ~~) are a basic part of 
human phonology and occur in languages from 
Arabic to Zoque (Hayes 1995). 

Greek trimeter has another caesura later on 
in the second metron as well (see Devine & Ste- 
phens 1981), so that the basic schema is as follows: 


(ev-)(ei wv )(~) 


Greek made more limited use of an iambic 
tetrameter and a trochaic tetrameter (actually 
iambic, but this takes us too far afield: see West 
1982:40), but we'll pass over these here as they 
behave much like the iambic trimeter we have 
just seen, It's worth noting, perhaps, that the 
term iamb comes from idptein ‘to assail or attack’ 
and the primary association of the ‘iambic poets’ 
Archilochus, Semonides (both 7th century BCE) 
and Hipponax (6th) was not so much with a 
type of meter, but with satire, lampooning, and 
derision, usually with obscene and insulting lan- 
guage. Horace later referred to his own iambic 
poems as criminosi iambi, the bad boys of the 
metrical world. 

More varied than dactyls and iambs are the 
anapestic meters, a tetrameter and a dimeter 
that closes many plays when the chorus delivers 
its final lines. We expect from later European 
anapests that Greek anapests should run (~~-), 
but the commonest form of the meter (- —) 
defies this expectation. Consider the following 
lines of dimeter (anapests come two to a metron, 
just like iambs do), from near the end of Eurip- 
ides’ Medea: 
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we | — al —— _— 
pollén tamfas Zeus en Olumpoi 
of.many dispenser | Zeus on Olympus 


—_— ww — —_ _ — —— 


polla d’ aélptos krainousi theat 
many(acc.pl.)-and unexpectedly | accomplish gods 


‘Olympian Zeus is dispenser of many things, 
and many are the things the gods do unexpectedly. 


If we break each metron into two feet, there are 
indeed two anapests (~-—) here, but also two 
dactyls (~~) and four spondees (— —). Anapestic 
meter in Greek is thus only weakly anapestic: 
about 50% of the feet in a survey of anapestic 
lines are actually spondees, with only 34% ana- 
pests, and 16% dactyls (Golston & Riad 2000); 
in threnodic contexts (lamentations and the 
like), the meter also admits of metra that are all 


- -{--|- 


— _ | —_ — 
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lights (~~~~). All this mixing leads to a rhyth- 
mic quandary. In dactylic hexameter, spondees 
(which make up 40% of the metra) are treated 
as rhythmically falling; if they are treated as such 
in anapestic meter, the line becomes rhythmi- 
cally incoherent, with a mix of rising (~~—) fall- 
ing (-~~, — —) and neutral (~~~~) metra. The 
alternative is to see spondaic and all-light metra 
as rhythmic chameleons, with falling rhythm 
among dactyls and rising rhythm among ana- 
pests; but this risks circularity, and mins into 
problems with a meter that is purely spondaic, 
which we turn to now. 

The spondaic invocation was used while pour- 
ing out libations to a god; it is not a common 
meter, but it is well attested and remarkable in 
its apparent disregard for rhythm (poem from 
Page 1962:941): 


| 


spén.démen tdis mna.mas pai.sin moti.sais 
we.pour the(dat.pl.f) memory(gen.) children(dat.) muses(dat.) 


ka} t6i mousarkhdi tdi latots huiei 


and the(dat.sg.m.) muse-leader(dat.) the(dat.) Leto(gen.) son(dat.) 


‘We pour to the muses, children of Memory, and to their leader, the son of Leto.’ 


This kind of meter is instructive insofar as it 
shows that meter need not be rhythmic in an 
obvious way: it need not be a rhythmic alter- 
nation of heavy and light syllables. Just as the 
relentless sucession of heavy syllables in the 
spondaic invocation can be meter, it is worth 
pondering that no type of meter exists in Greek 
(or elsewhere to my knowledge) in which meter 
is a perfect succession of rhythmic entities: there 
is no Greek meter that runs (~~~) six times in 
every line, nor one that runs (~—) without end, 
nor any that runs (—~). If meter is inherently 
rhythmic, we should expect such things, and it is 
therefore instructive that such things are unat- 
tested in Greek and elsewhere. 


3. LyRic METERS 


Unlike the stichic meters we have just seen, 
Greek lyric meters combine different types ofline 
in the same poem, and often combine different 
types of metron in the same line (+ Lyric Meter; 
+ Lyric Poetry, Diction of). Unlike epic and dra- 
matic meter, lyric is generally very exacting in 


the number and weight of syllables required 
per line: we rarely find positions in the line that 
alternate between (—) and (~~); one or the other 
is required and there is generally no substitution. 
The archaic lyric poet Archilochus was known 
for a variation on dactylic hexameter known as 
the elegiac couplet. Note that each line below is 
internally homogenous, but that the first line is 
metrically different from the second: 
ee ee en ee ee | 
cimi d' ego therdpén mén enualioio dnaktos 
am but | servant-PRT warlike(gen.) king(gen.) 


mea) eee 
kal mousé6n eraton déron epistdémenos 
and muses’ lovely gift understanding 


| =H 


‘But | am the servant of the warlike king (Ares) 
and skilled in the lovely gift of the muses.’ (Arch. fr. 1) 


The couplet combines a line of hexameter with 
a shorter line of ‘pentameter’, the halves of which 
each contain two and a half dactyls, (~ —)(-~~) 
(-). A truly stichic couplet would combine two 
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lines of hexameter or two lines of pentamer, not 
a mixture of the two. Because it seems to be the 
first 2% feet of the hexameter, the ‘pentameter’ 
is often called a hemiepes (Gr. hemiepés ‘half-line’). 

Sappho, whom Plato may have called the 
tenth muse, will provide a sample of Aeolic 
poetry. She was well known for the Sapphic 
stanza, which she and her compatriot Alcaeus 
both used in their books of poetry, mostly lost 
now to the ravages of time. 


phainetai mat kénos isos théoisin 
seems to,me that(masc.) like the.gods 


_— — ~|- —— 


# : | Faas is 7 - = 
émmen' oner, hottis enantids toi 
to.be the.man whoever opposite you 


isddnei, kai plasion ddu phoneisas upakotiei 
sits and close.to sweetly speaking listens 


‘That man seems like the gods 

to me, who sits opposite 

you and listens to you speaking sweetly nearby’ 
(Sappho fr. 31) 


Lines are divided above into trochaic (-~- ~) 
and dactylic (-~~)/(- -) metra to bring out the 
similarities with what we have seen in epic and 
dramatic meter, following Golston & Riad (2004). 
The Sapphic stanza may then be simplified to 
the following, where T is a trochaic metron and 
D a dactylic (-~~ line internally and — — line- 
finally): TDT TDT TDT TDT DD. Such analysis is 
not the communis opinio, however, which makes 
use of larger units with less internal structure or 
divides things up differently. West (1982:30ff.) 
offers the following list of the major Aeolic units 
of composition (‘cola’): 


adonean Bae ile. 
reizianum ee nape 
pherecratean elspa 
aristophanean eee coe 
hagesichorean Care em omere 
hipponactean ee = 
dodrans is 
telesillean Soe mron 
glyconic eee 
trochaic dimeter Ore en 


lekythion ee ee 
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anacreontic ee are eee 
ionic dimeter 

ithyphallic 

iambic dimeter catalectic 
iambic dimeter 


penthemimer a 


Nid ree ee atte 
et ee et oe ete ee 


a aed an a engl 


Everyone agrees that these terms and categories 
are not fully satisfactory (e.g., Raven 1962:72, 
West 1982:31) and that they can be broken into 
smaller, more familiar units; but how the reduc- 
tion is to be accomplished is still not settled. 
Hephaestion suggested early on that dactyls 
made up much of lyric meter: 


In the so-called Aeolic (dactylic) lines, the first foot 
is atways dissyllabic, but otherwise indeterminate. It 
may be a spondee, an iamb, a trochee or a pyrrhich. 
The middle feet are always dactyls, and the last 
foot is either a dactyl or a cretic...(from Davison 
19687131). 


Modern analysis isolates the initial » or ~~ in 
the glyconic, hagesichorean, hipponactean, etc., 
and calls it the ‘Aeolic base’ following early work 
by Hermann (1816:68—71). Stripping away one = 
from the glyconic leaves us with a telesillean; 
stripping away both ~~ from the glyconic leaves 
us with an adonean; and so on for other meters. 
Raven (1962) breaks up the remaining lengths 
into dactyls and choriambs (—~~—), though cho- 
riambs have a marginal! status in Greek (there 
are no choriambic dimeter, trimeter, etc., with 
a succession of choriambs: see Itsumi 1982) and 
no status at all outside of Greek. Golston & Riad 
(2005) break up the remaining lengths into dac- 
tyls and trochaic metra (—~—~) that are needed 
independently in Greek. 

The dactylo-epitrite is the commonest meter 
for the Dorian poets Pindar and Bacchylides; 
it is a compound meter that combines dactyls, 
what appear to be iambs, and linking anceps 
positions (marked = here). The combinations 
of dacty] and iambic metron (or whatever the 
epitrite part is) are myriad and change from line 
to line in a poem: sometimes all dactyls, some- 
times all epitrites, sometimes a mix of the two in 
either order. However it is analyzed, the epitrite 
part raises interesting issues for the rhythmic 
understanding of Greek meter. Consider the 
beginning of Pindar’s Isthmian 1: 
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_—_—=-l lf etl | 


- eb oY 
mater ema, to teén khnisaspi théba 

mother mine the(n.) your(n) gold-shielded 
Thebes(vac.f.) 


~~ eh EL Y= ~H| 
pragma kai askholias hupérteron 
cause(n.) also than business higher 


‘My mother, Thebes of the golden shield, 
[1 will put] your interests and business above 
my own’ 


If we take the second half of the line as iambic, 
the line mixes a putatively falling rhythm made 
up of dactyls with a putatively rising rhythm 
made up of iambs, making for a rhythmically 
incoherent line. If we follow Maas (1962) and 
treat the second halfas containing a ‘cretic’ (—~-), 
the commoner approach, we admit a new met- 
ron that is neither rising nor falling, or perhaps 
both rising and falling, but rhythmically anoma- 
lous either way. West takes the dactylo-epitrite 


Strophe, lines 415-419 


— Le ad = _ a] — -| 


415  kalkhidos te gas énoikoi 
Colchian-and land’s inhabitants 
416 ~— parthénoi, makhas atrestoi 
maidens battles(acc.) fearless 
ee ee 
417. —s kai sktithés hémilos, hoi gas 
and Scythian crowd who land’s 
a ee ee 
418 = éskhaton tépan amphi mai- 
farthest place around Mae- 
419 = atin ékhousi lonnan 
otian have pool 
415 ‘both the inhabitants of Colchis, 
416 maidens fearless in battle, 
417 —_ and the Scythian crowd, who hold 
418 the farthest places of earth around 
419 ~— lake Maiotis’ 


415 and 420 are the only lines in which the 
responsion is not perfect: 415 begins with a heavy 
and ends with a heavy, while 420 begins with 
two lights and ends with a light. The text may 
be corrupt here, because ‘Arabia’ does not make 
any sense in this geographical region (perhaps 
Armenia?), All other corresponding syllables in 
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as a mix of dactyls and trochees (1973482), which 
gives us falling rhythm throughout, but intro- 
duces odd bits at the end of the line: 


However we parse it, the dactylo-epitrite poses 
problems for a simple rhythmic understanding of 
Greek meter; cf. above for similar problems with 
a rhythmic reading of spondees and anapests. 
Pindar and Bacchylides used elaborate stro- 
phes whose internal details were replicated at a 
distance, a process known as external responsion 
(Maas 1962), or just responsion. The practice 
was later carried over into drama, as we can see 
in the following strophe (left) and responding 
antistrophe (right) from Aeschylus’ Prometheus 
Bound. What is crucial is not so much that the 
heavies and lights match up almost perfectly, 
but that they do so after an intervening fre lines. 
Line 415 matches 420 (almost, see below), 416 
matches 421, 417 matches 422, and so on: 


Antistrophe, lines 420-424 


420 arabias t' dreion dnthos 
Arabia’s-and warlike flower 
421  Aupsikhrémnon hoi pélisma 
high-cragged who town 
| --~» -~- -~- - 
422 kaukdsou pélas némontai 
to Caucasus near dispense 
os et et —_—- w _ | 
423 += daios stratés, oxuprai- 
hostile army, sharp- 
Hee -~- 
424 ~~‘ rotsi brémon en aikhmais 
pointed roaring among spears 
420 ~— ‘and the warlike flower of Arabia, 
421. ~whohold the high-cragged city 
422 near Mt. Caucasus, a warlike 
423 army roaring among the 
424  sharp-pointed spears’ 


the strophe and antistrophe match up light for 
light, heavy for heavy. 


4. INDO-EUROPEAN METER 


There are remarkable similarities between Greek 
and Indo-Aryan meters, especially those of Sankrit, 
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that suggest they are derived from a com- 
mon metrical ancestor, just as the languages 
are derived from a common language. Paral- 
lels between Greek dactylic and iambic meters 
and meters used in Vedic and Avestan were 
discovered early on by Westphal (1860), but the 
focus became more clear when Meillet (1923) 
compared Vedic meters to Greek lyric, specifi- 
cally to the Lesbian poets Sappho and Alcaeus. 
Additional work on Greco-Sanskrit parallels by 
West (1973), Nagy (1974), and others, on Slavonic 
by Jakobson (1952), and on Old Irish by Watkins 
(1963) has led to a good deal of agreement on pro- 
perties of the ancestral meters of Indo-European 
(for Indo-European poetics more generally, see 
Watkins 1995 and West 2007; + Poetic Language). 

It is now generally agreed that Proto-Indo- 
European poetry included a type of poem not 
unlike the Sapphic stanza above, that grouped 
three or four lines into strophes, which were 
themselves repeated three or so times to make 
a larger poem; had exact numbers of syllables 
per line; alternated heavy syllables (—) with one 
or two lights (~); and made use of catalexis to 
vary the metrical types. There were probably 
two common line lengths. One was a 12-syllable 
line (11 in lines with catalexis) with three parts, 
where the difference between heavy and light 
syllables was ignored in the first, emergent in the 
middle, and strict in the last. The other length 
was a shorter 8 syllable line (7 in lines with cat- 
alexis) with two parts, where the syllable weight 
was again ignored in the first and strict in the 
last. The latter is supposed to have passed down 
relatively unchanged in Vedic, where it occurs as 
an octosyllable: 


Se a ae ee 


Vedic octosyllable 


Again, the first half of the line has syllable weight 
unregulated, while the second half consists of a 
pair of iambic feet. Compare the eight-syllable 
glyconic used in Greek lyric: 


pn ee 


glyconic 


Two anceps («) positions begin the glyconic, 
while the Vedic octosyllable starts with four; but 
the lengths are otherwise identical, each with 
exactly eight syllables ending in ~—~-. And the 
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details of scansion in Greek and Sanskrit are 
nearly identical: ~ is a syllable ending in a short 
vowel, — is any other syllable; consonant-clusters 
are split and end up closing off the preceding syl- 
lable in very similar ways; lines have caesurae in 
roughly the same places; line-final syllables are 
indifferent to weight. 

And yet the similarities might have other 
sources. An obvious one is that the (linguis- 
tic) prosody of Greek and Sanskrit is remark- 
ably similar. Golston (1990) shows that. lexical 
words in Greek (nouns, verbs, adjectives) are 
minimally two moras, i.e., heavy (gé ‘earth’) or 
double (dna ‘king (voc)’), so that the basic units 
of Greek meter come directly from the phonol- 
ogy of the language (Golston & Riad 2000). Ollett 
(2012) has recently made the same argument 
for the Sanskrit/Prakrit meter arya, based on 
the fact that words in Maharastristri Prakrit are 
minimally heavy (do ‘two’) or double lights (sahi 
‘friend (voc)’): as he puts it “The verse grammar 
of the arya thus appears to replicate, or refer 
to, the phonological grammar of Middle Indo- 
Aryan” (2012:276). I suspect that much of the 
meters of Greek and Sanskrit are similar because 
their phonologies were so similar, though this 
remains to be shown. 

Classical Arabic has fairly similar phonology 
to Greek and Sanskrit: long and short vowels, 
moraic codas, heavy and double-light playing 
the central role in stress. So it is interesting 
that it has a similar quantitative meter as well, 
with heavy and light syllables interspersed in 
now familiar ways. Traditional Arabic metrical 
terminology and analysis somewhat covers the 
similarities up, but once the patterns are spelled 
out in heavy and light sequences (Golston & 
Riad 1997), patterns emerge that are surprisingly 
similar to those of Greek. Compare a half-line 
of Classical Arabic basit with a line of iambic 
trimeter: 


Arabic basit 
(half-line) 
Greek trimeter 


Je—v—[er—|_e—-— | ve | 


|x —|_e—-—- |---| 


The first and third metra of basit and the trim- 
eter are identical, and the second and fourth 
metra of basit are just reduced forms of this 
(with the first heavy syllable missing), If Arabic 
were an Indo-European language (it is not), we 
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would probably treat basit as cognate to the 
Greek trimeter and inherited from PIE. Similarly, 
Classical Arabic rajaz, possibly the oldest of the 
Arabic meters, seems to have an Aeolic base in 
each metron, though the fact that this is not 
an Indo-European language would keep anyone 
from saying so: 


rajaz (half-line) 


It is tempting to compare this with the unregu- 
lated beginnings of the Vedic octosyllable and 
the glyconic above, where the communis opinio 
sees an inherited meter. Considerations like 
these should make us a little more skeptical 
to accept reconstructions of PIE meter at face 
value. Some of the features shared by Greek and 
Indo-Aryan meters might be areal (and so found 
in Arabic) rather than inherited. PIE speakers 
surely did have meter, but how much of it we 
can reconstruct is still an open area of research. 
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CHRIS GOLSTON 


Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories of 
1. DEFINITION 


Metrics (metriké epistémé/tékhne) is the part 
of rhythmics concerning verbal (as opposed to 
musical and orchestic) rhythm and its units, the 
meters (métra), i.e., recurrent patterns of long 
and short syllables considered as measures of 
rhythm. From the Classical until the Imperial 
age, scholars of metrics (metrikof) devoted them- 
selves to the study of + phonetics and + prosody 
and to the analysis of sung and recited verses as 
combinations of elementary units, the meters 
(see Plato's and Aristotle’s passages quoted in 
§2; Aristox. EL harm. 41.9-12, 49.7-12 Da Rios; 
Arist. Quint. Mus. 1.23; see also Longin. Prol. 
Heph. p. 81.12-16 Consbruch for some differences 
in the choice of the starting point of a metrical 
treatise). 


2. HISTORY 


The beginnings of Greek metrics can be traced 
back to the middle of the Classical Age (it is 
unsafe to assume a theoretical discussion of 
thythm in Lasus of Hermion’s On music: Priv- 
itera 1965:44—46, 106ff. with n. 7; for dubious 
works of Democritus and Philolaus concerning 
rhythm see Budelmann 2001:210). Plato (Crat. 
424C1-3) testifies that, in his time, those who 
were concerned with rhythms studied firstly 
the phonetic and prosodic qualities of the let- 
ters/sounds of the alphabet (stoikheia; see also 
Aristot. Poet. 1456b31-34, Part. anim. 660a6-8), 
then the qualities of the syllables (see also Aris- 
tot. Poet. 1456b34—38) and finally the rhythms. 
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These topics are recorded in the same order 
among the interests of the sophist Hippias of Elis 
(test. 1. DK: Pl. Hp, Mai. 285c—d): he can there- 
fore be defined as a metrikds (Gudeman 1934:343} 
Untersteiner 1954:52). 

Damon of Oa was most likely a sophist 
(ca, 500-425 BCE), famous as musicologist, 
teacher and political adviser of Pericles (Wal- 
lace 1991; Giangiulio 2005; Rocconi 2008a, with 
further bibl.), As far as we can argue from Aris- 
toph. Nu. 638-651 and Pl. Resp. g00bi-c5 (Koster 
1944:61-165; Pretagostini 1979; Gentili 1988:6—9; 
Comotti1gg1:98f.; West 1992:243f.), he partitioned 
the musical rhythm into bdseis, viz. units formed 
by an upbeat (dno: e.g. the raising of a foot or 
of a hand) and a downbeat (kdt6: the opposite 
movement, marking time). The numerical ratio 
between upbeat and downbeat defined the kind 
of the rhythm: equal (1:1, i.e., -~- or ~»:—), double 
(1:2 or 21, i.e, ~:- or —~) or hemiolian (2:3 
OF 3:2, Le, ~~~ or ~~~), These were the 
only kinds or genera recognized as acceptable 
by theorists until Aristides Quintilianus (Aris- 
tot. Rhet. 1408b32-1409a6; Aristox. Rhythm. 30; 
Arist. Quint. Mus. 114), The bdseis can be simple 
units, as the daktulos (—~~), or composite, as the 
endplios sunthetos, where simple bdseis charac- 
terized by different kinds of rhythm are joined 
together (e.g. --~-~~—., which could be rhyth- 
mized as ~—;-— ~~:— , i.e., as a Sequence of one 
unit of equal kind and another of double kind). 
A particular form of rhythmical composition was 
considered the metrical one, based on the rep- 
etitinn of the same measure for several times: 
see the distinction between métra, i.e., trimeters 
and tetrameters, and rhuthmot in Aristoph. Nub. 
638ff. To put it in other words, meters were 
regarded as rhythms with a more regular and 
predictable cadence. 

Besides, some importance was accorded by 
Damon also to the tempo (tas agdgas toit podos, 
Pl. Resp. 400c1, where pous, — foot, is synony- 
mous to ddasis), as a musical factor able to make 
a difference to the effect of a particular basis 
(West 1992:153); this betrays a strong interest in 
musical performance and aesthetics (Halliwell 
20023132, 238-240 with further bibl.). 

A remarkable aspect of the Damonic theory is 
the close relationship between orchestic, musi- 
cal and poetic rhythm, as suggested by the use of 
the ddsis, the measured step of dance (cf. Pind. 
Pyth. 1.1-5), as the basic unit of all three com- 
ponents of the song’s performance; the same 
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name endplios recalls martial orchestic move- 
ments. The insistence upon performance is not 
surprising: in 5th c. Athens (and in the rest 
of Greece too) poetry was still an essentially 
performative art. What is striking is the gap 
between the composite practice presupposed by 
Damonic theory and that of contemporary com- 
posers, the so called New Dithyrambographers 
(notably Melanippides, Cinesias, Phrynis, Timo- 
theus of Miletus, Philoxenus of Cythera). Their 
style was rich in melodic and rhythmic modu- 
lations (metabolai and kampai: West 1992:356; 
Hagel 2o10:269ff.) and in ornamental division 
of notes (syllables sung on more than one note: 
see Aristoph. Ran. 1314, 1348; West 1992:201ff); 
the full correspondence syllable-note(-step of 
dance) was so undermined in order to get a more 
expressive and mimetic music (a development 
whose beginnings can be traced back to the late 
6th-early 5th c. BCE: Barker 2002:55-59). 


3. ARISTOXENUS OF TARENTUM: THE 
BIRTH OF RHYTHMICS 


The first theorist who recognized the change 
in musical practice and conceptualized the 
new relationship between musical and pro- 
sodic rhythm was the Peripatetic Aristoxenus 
of Tarentum (370/365 BCE-?). In his Rhythmics, 
originally in three books (Pearson 1990), he 
distinguished between rhythm, considered as 
an ordered arrangement (téxis) of upward and 
downward time-lenghts (dnd khrénoi, and kdté 
khronoi) alternating, and ‘rhythmizable’ media 
(rhuthmizémena), whose parts can match the 
time-lenghts of rhythm. These media are speech, 
melody and dance, and their parts, respectively, 
syllables, notes and pauses: in one and the same 
composition, they can realize the same rhythmi- 
cal pattern in different ways (e.g., to the pro- 
sodic sequence —~~ several possibilities may 
correspond on a musical level: JD or LDS 
or #2); furthermore, the same composition can 
be performed with different kinds of tempo (cf. 
Rocconi 2007). For this reason, a new basic unit 
of measure needed to be introduced, abstracted 
from the associations of any particular 'rhythmiz- 
able’ medium and capable of assuming different 
durations: this is the primary time-lenght (prétos 
khrdénos), which can be defined as the minimal 
and indivisible duration corresponding to the 
smallest note, syllable or bodily signal occurring 
in a particular song's rendition (rhuthmopoila: 
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cf. Rhythm. 2uf., p. 8 Pearson). All the time- 
lenghts of a performance are therefore coincid- 
ing with one primary time-length or multiples of 
it (diseme —, triseme —, tetraseme '—), 

The different possibilities of renditions of the 
same rhythmical pattern do not modify its nature 
(phusis), i.e., the arrangement of its parts (time- 
lenghts) and their reciprocal relationship or ratio 
(Rhythm. 2.19, p. 11 Person; see Gibson 2005;:aff.), 
Such a nature is made perceptible to the senses 
(Rhythm, 2.16, p.10 Pearson) through small units, 
the feet (pddes), very similar to the Damonic 
baseis. Each foot is formed by at least one upbeat 
and one downbeat (~— and —~ are the shortest 
feet) and by no more than two upbeats and 
two down beats (e.g. ~—:-- ~oe—, ete ee, 
we vi »—) (Rhythm. 217-19, p. 10f. Pearson). 
Feet differ from each other in seven respects: 
lenght, genus (the only acceptable genera are 
those of equal, double and hemiolian ratio: see 
above §1), rationality or irrationality, composi- 
tion (by suzugéa, the conjunction of two dissimi- 
lar feet, or by periodos, the periodic association 
of three or more), internal division, arrangement 
of their parts, antithetical ratio between upbeat 
and downbeat (Arist. Quint. Mus. 1.13ff.; Pear- 
son 1990:xxxiv—liv; Gibson 2005:77—98; Rocconi 
2008b). 

As a result of this theoretical approach, the 
three traditional constituents of the mousiké 
(‘the art of the Muses’) — poetry, melody and 
dance — are made autonomous study subjects 
within the main chapter of rhythmics; from now 
on, metrics (hé metriké) establishes itself as an 
independent discipline concerning the syllables, 
their durations and their associations into métra, 
‘measures’ (Aristox. EL harm. 41.9-12, 49.7-12 Da 
Rios; Arist. Quint. Mus. 1.23). 


4. HELLENISTIC THEORIES OF RHYTHM 


In the few remains of Aristoxenus’ Rhythmics 
there is not a specific treatment of meter. How- 
ever, it is possible to recognize an Aristoxenian 
approach to the topics in Arist. Quint. Mus. 
115-17, where he describes the approach of the 
so-called sumplékontes, “those who combine 
such a study of rhythms [ie., the Aristoxenian| 
with that of meter” (Mus. 1.18). These scholars 
analyze poetic diction (/éxis) as a particular real- 
ization of rhythm. An example of their scholar- 
ship is the fragmentary treatise transmitted by 
P.Oxy. 9.2687 (ist/2nd c. CE: Rossi 1988). Here 
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several case of protraction of a syllable over its 
normal prosodic value in actual rhythmopoiia 
are taken into account; the uncomposite time- 
lenght subject to such a phaenomenon is called 
monokhronon (col. 2.25, 3.12f.; see also Mart. 
Cap. 9.982, p. 378.19#f. Willis). Alleged examples 
(probably from 4th c. BCE songs: Rossi 1988:13) 
concem five time foot (—~—) extended to six 
times (~-, —~- and —~—), respectively in iam- 
bic, choriambic and trochaic contexts (Gentili & 
Lomiento 1995). 

Opposite to this kind of analysis was that of 
the khorizontes, those who considered rhyth- 
mics separately from metrics. Their approach 
was purely theoretical, numerical, and did not 
take into account perception of rhythms as Aris- 
toxenus (and the Aristoxenians) did: “beginning 
from the diseme, they construct numbers as far 
as the composite rhythms and configure these in 
accord with the aforesaid ratios: equal (11), dou- 
ble (1:2), hemiolian (2:3) and epitriton (3:4!) [...]. 
They make the composite rhythms in the follow- 
ing way: they set forth a number as a whole and 
partition this into rhythmic forms. And if these 
have some ratio the one to another which the 
khronoi preserve from the simple rhythms, they 
declare that the form is rhythmic” (Arist. Quint. 
Mus. 1.18). 


5. THE GRAMMARIANS AND THE 
PHILOLOGISTS 


While Hellenistic rhythmicians focused on musi- 
cal rhythm, contemporary grammarians and phi- 
lologists concentrated on the metrical pattern of 
poetic texts of the past, considered by then as 
pieces of literature (Pfeiffer 1968:102—-104). Alex- 
andrian scholars studied these texts in order to 
restore their original form, both linguistically and 
metrically, and to distinguish between authentic 
and spurious works of celebrated poets. Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium (ca. 260-180 BCE; Mon- 
tana 2006), particularly, devoted himself to lyric 
poems (included the lyric sections of drama), 
established their colometry, ie., their division 
into metrical units (Ad/a), and restored metrical 
responsions between stanzas (fr. 380AB Slater). 
He was not the first doing so (Tessier 1995:22ff,; 
Barbantani 2009:301), but he was perhaps the first 
to do it systematically over a wide range of poems. 

To which extent Alexandrian colometry fol- 
lowed the original musical design of lyric songs 
is a matter of much debate (see e.g. the opposite 
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positions of Prauscello 2006 and Lomiento 2008; 
Tessier 2011:1-18), most of all because the evi- 
dence for texts with musical notation is too 
scanty. In any way, the metrical units singled out 
by the Alexandrians in lyric poems — dimeters 
(kéla in the stricter sense), trimeters and tetram- 
eters (stikhoi: cf. Heph. p. 62.16ff. Consbruch 
with Lomiento 1995) — appear not to be new 
inventions, but the heirs of those recognized by 
ancient rhythmicians, dimeters corresponding 
to the longest feet admitted by Aristoxenus (e.g. 
wr, Yo, — > —: consider also 
the endplios sinthetos, cited by Damon ap. Pl. 
Resp. 40obi-c5, and the glyconic ~-——--~-~-, 
referred to as a foot by Aristoph. Ra. 1323f.), trim- 
eters and tetrameters corresponding to Damonic 
métra (see §2). The main difference is in the 
nature of such units: they are no more combina- 
tions of upward and downward time-lenghts, 
but combinations of long and short syllables. 
The teachings underlaying colometrical divi- 
sions are systematically explained in the Encheir- 
idion (‘Little handbook’) of the Alexandrian 
grammarian Hephaestion (2nd c. CE; van Ophu- 
ijsen 1987:3—-6; Ippolito 2006a), the epitome of a 
work originally consisting in 48 books, gradually 
reduced by the author himself to u, then to three 
and finally to one book (Choerob. ProL Heph. 
p. 1811-16 Consbruch), for didactic purposes 
(Longin. Prod Heph. p. 86.1-5 Consbruch; cf. van 
Ophuijsen 1987:14ff.). The core of the handbook is 
the description of 9 fundamental mégra, ie., nine 
classes of syllabic patterns of which all verses 
are constituted: the iambic (based on the recur- 
rence of the unit ~-~—), the trochaic (-~-~), 
the dactylic (~~), the anapaestic (~~-~~—), the 
choriambic (—~~—), the antispastic (~—~), the 
ionic a maiore (~~), the ionic a minore (~~—), 
the paeonic (—~~v, ~—~~, ~~—-, ~~~, with the 
variant forms —~—, ~—). The term métron, refers 
both to each class of patterns and to its basic 
unit, the foot: simple foot, in the case of dactyl, 
double foot (dipodfa, or suzug/a) in the other 
cases. In many other instances, however, the 
word is used by Hephaestion with reference to a 
line or stikhos (cf. e.g. p. 14.15-17.22 Consbruch), a 
meaning well attested from Classical age (see §1). 
On these different uses see Longin. Prol Heph. 
p. 84f. Consbruch (van Ophuijsen 198726ff.). 
The 9 fundamental classes are said by Hep- 
haestion to be partly monoeidé métra, i.e., con- 
stituted by basic units (foot or double foot) of 
the same species, partly homoioeidé métra, i.e., 
formed by basic units of several but similar spe- 
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cies. An iambic trimeter or a trochaic tetrameter 
are monoeidé métra, while sequences like ~—~— 
~~— (choriambic dimeter) or ~-~—~— (ionic 
dimeter with anaclasis} are homoioeidé métra. 
The process of blending units of similar spe- 
cies within a single metrical sequence is named 
epiploké (‘plaiting together; connection’) and is 
grounded on the concept of sungéneia (‘kin- 
ship’): only ‘cognate’ units can form a harmo- 
nious combination (the main connections by 
kinship are: 1. between iambus and trochaeus; 
2. between dactyl and anapaest; 3. among cho- 
riambus, antispastic and ionics; no less produc- 
tive are the connections between choriambus/ 
antispastic and diiambus, and between ionics 
and ditrochaeus: Heph. fr. 2 Consbruch). Such a 
kinship between basic units reveals itself in three 
procedures by which it is possible to get a unit 
from another: aphairesis (detraction), prosthesis 
(addition), and metdthesis (transposition). Some 
examples taken from Heph. fr. 2 Consbruch: if 
the first syllable is detracted from ménin deide 
thed (-~--~~—), an anapaestic meter or dipody 
is obtained (~~-~~—), while if the order of the 
internal syllables of an ionic a maiore is inverted 
the result is a ditrochaeus (—~~ > —--~). All 
the combinations which do not follow the kin- 
ship’s criterion are said to be kat’ antipathe- 
ian (‘by contrast’), such as the association of a 
choriambus with a trochaic meter (e.g. in the 
Sapphic hendecasyllable: --->, -~~-, ~-—~) or 
that of a ionic with an iambic meter (e.g. in the 
Alcaic hendecasyllable: =-~-, x-~~, —-~~) (Heph. 
pp. 43-46 Consbruch). 

The above expounded teachings, generally 
known as theory of the fundamental meters 
(protdtupa métra: cf. Arist. Quint. Mus. 1.27), 
go back to the Hellenistic age: before Hephaes- 
tion, Philoxenus (ist c. BCE: Wendel 1941; Raz- 
zetti 2003, with bibl.) and Heliodorus (ist c. CE: 
Hense 1912; Rocconi 2004, with bibl.) were con- 
cerned with them: the first one, probably author 
of a treatise on meter (cf. Longin. ProfL Heph. 
p. 81.12f. Consbruch; Suda 394 Adler), consid- 
ered the proceleusmatic, ~~~~, as the tenth fun- 
damental metron (Apthon. GL6.98.21f.); the other, 
famous for his edition of Aristophanes provided 
with a colometrical commentary, was author of 
an Encheiridion (Choerob. Proll. Heph. p. 181.9. 
Consbruch) which began with the definitions 
of the fundamental meters (Longin. Proll. Heph. 
p. 81.13f. Consbruch), taken to be eight (with the 
exclusion of the paeonic: Apthon. GL 6.98.21f. 
+ Choerob. Hep. p. 247.11-17 Consbruch). The 
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theory had a large following in the Greek world 
throughout the Imperial and the Byzantine age: 
suffice it to mention the anonymous treatises 
P.Oxy. 2.220 (ist/and c. CE: see now Morelli 
20u1:170ff. n. 20, with bibl.) and P.Oxy. 53.3707 
(2nd c. CE), Aristides Quintilianus’ On music, 
relying mainly on Hephaestion in 1.20—29 (Math- 
iesen 1983:26 n, 131; van Ophuijsen 1987), and the 
metrical studies of Isaac Tzetzes and Demetrius 
Triclinius (Tessier 2003-2004). 


6. THE ROMAN DOCTRINE 


In the Roman world, the theory of protétupa 
métra was known thanks to lubas (end of and c. 
CE: Ippolito zoo6b), who divulged Heliodorus' 
doctrines through his own metrical Ars (Mar. 
Victorin. GL 6.94.6—-11), But another theory was 
more successful among Romans: that of metra 
derivata (pardgdga), according to which all met- 
rical structures can be described in terms of 
derivation from the dactylic hexameter and the 
iambic trimeter through the addition (adiectio) 
or the subtraction (detractio) of one or more 
syllables, and through the transposition (per- 
mutatio) or the combination (concinnatio) of 
parts of hexameter and trimeter (Caes. Bass. GL 
6.271.5-22, Aphthon. GL 6.141.5-9). 

The chief representatives of this doctrine are 
all Roman: M. Terentius Varro (for an overview 
of his fragments of metrical concern see Della 
Corte 1963, who however is skeptical about the 
communis opinio of Varro's adhesion to the Dert- 
vationslehre; contra Pretagostini 1993:378 n. 35; 
Morelli 2011:165-168), Caesius Bassus, author of 
an influential Ars de metris, the main source 
of Terentianus Maurus’ De metris (Cignolo 
2002:xliv), Far from being Varro’s invention, the 
theory goes back to the Greek Hellenistic world: 
the collection of polymetric epigrams preserved 
as AP XIII, with its metrical lemmata displaying 
a derivative interpretation, can be assigned to 
the and c. BCE (Morelli 1972:49-53; 1985). This 
is the first extant witness. It seems unsafe to trace 
this speculation back to Heraclides of Pontus on 
the basis of his assertion (fr. 158 Wehrli) that 
both the hexameter and the trimeter derived 
from the triple Apollinean invocation ie paidn, 
which can be interpreted either as dispondiac, 
, or as diiambic, ~—~— (assuming correptio 
in hiatu): there is no explicit reference to the 
derivation of all other verses from the two cited 
(Heinze 1918:2 n. 2; von Wilamowitz-Mollen- 
dorff 1921:68; Gottschalk 1980234; Pretagostini 
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1993:379)- No less unsafe is the hypothesis (Leo 
1889) that the theory could be bor in and c. CE 
Pergamum, in connection with rhetorical stud- 
ies and in opposition to the Alexandrian theory 
of the proftétupa métra (Heinze 1918::ff.; Leon- 
hardt 1989; Morelli 1996:58ff.). More recently, 
the derivatio metrorum has been connected with 
the activity of Alexandrian grammarians (Leon- 
hardt 1989), particularly with the ecdotic work 
on Archilochus’ poems, ordered according to a 
metrical criterion (Morelli 1996:58fF.). 
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Metron 
1. METRON [N STICHIC METER 


The basic meaning of métron is ‘instrument for 
measuring’ or ‘measure’. It is used to denote a 
standard, a criterion or a rule, whereby order is 
created or established in several areas includ- 
ing cosmology, mathematics, and poetic meter. 
Order is considered aesthetically pleasing, a fact 
that can account for the use of the term metron 
in conjunction with poetry (Paul 1988:2g7). In the 
context of + metrics, metron primarily refers to a 
unit which is repeated, a meaning that is close 
to the instrument notion, The unit is of a higher 
order than + moras and ~+ syllables, minimally 
the size of a > foot, maximally the size of a pair 
of feet. The repeated metron naturally occurs in 
stichic meter, and such verse is often referred 
to as metron-based verse (kata métron) in the 
Greek tradition. The metron is repeated in iden- 
tical or equivalent shapes, given the legitimate 
variations in certain positions (West 1982:6). 

To denote the length ofa line of poetry, a figure 
denoting the number is added to the recurring 
unit, yielding the meter. Hence we have dimeter, 
trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, hexameter, hep- 
tameter, and octometer to denotc lines of two to 
eight metra. The term ‘metron’ is related to meter, 
and is used primarily with stichic verse. In Greek, 
the metron never constitutes a line by itself. 

The most common metra used in stichic meter 
of the Classical Greek tradition are listed below. 
Boundaries between (verse) feet are marked with 
a dot. The traditionally assumed basic shapes are 
given to the left, and actual shapes — sometimes 
going beyond what are taken to be the canonical 
shapes — are given to the right. 
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Metra in stichic meter 


traditional/canonical 
dactylic: — ate 
spondaic: —~ 
anapestic: we me 
iambic: ea 


actual/incl. variations 


el a ae 


_— wee ee ee “, we ee “; etc. 


? 


trochaic: -_~— = : 


It is worth noting that the actual variation typi- 
cally exceeds the traditional presentation. This is 
especially clear with the anapestic verse foot, in 
which both positions may be either a longum (-) 
or two lights (~~). 


2. METRON IN LYRIC, AND BEYOND 


The notion of metron has come to be used also 
in the description of non-stichic, + lyric meter. 
In Greek metrics, however, one refers to verse 
that does not repeat metra as ou kata métron ‘not 
according to meter’, the implication being that 
such verse is based on the colon, a higher-level 
unit. This is a useful unit of reference in the anal- 
ysis of lyric, stanzaic meter like that of Sappho 
and Alcaeus, but it bears noting that most cola 
are in fact analyzable as dimeters (Golston & 
Riad 2005). The metron-like units are also read- 
ily recognized even though cola may be further 


shaped by catalexis and line-initial extrametri- 
cality (the so-called Aeolic base). Furthermore, 
metra used in lyric meter do not exhibit the same 
variation of shape as they do in stichic meter. 

Below is a list of metra found in lyric meter. 
A number of them never show up in stichic 
verse. Thus, no extended poem was ever written 
in, say, bacchics or cretics. Most metra used in 
stichic verse do show up also in lyric, with a pos- 
sible exception for anapests. In the list below, 
we include the shape variation admitted within 
lyric meter. Note that many, perhaps all, of these 
metra may also be referred to as feet. Further- 
more, especially when the groups become lon- 
ger, they tend to be referred to as rhythms or 
as lengths (there are parallel usages of several 
terms). The metron and the foot may thus have 
an informal meaning ‘metrical group’, and more 
precise meanings. A more precise notion of met- 
ron is discussed below. 


Metra in lyric meter, and beyond 


traditional/canonical 


dactylic: ead 
spondaic: -- = 
iambic: wa 
trochaic: -Mo 


first paeon: 
second paeon: 
third paeon: 
fourth paeon: 


antibacchic: are --~ 


minor ionic: 
major ionic: 


molossus: --- —-—- 


choriamb: 
antispast: 

first epitrite: 
second epitrite: 
third epitrite: 
fourth epitrite: 
spondaic: 


actual/incl. variations 


other names 


— see 


ee ee diiamb 

Ee OPO eee Oe ditrochee 
cretic: aria = eect 
bacchic: va re eres, 


amphimacer, paeon diagyios 


pure ionic 


dispondee 
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3. NO QUANTITATIVE DEFINITION 


It is clear from the above that there is no precise, 
quantitative definition of the metron, and that 
the term is indeed neutral as to what exactly is 
repeated. Within the Greek tradition, a metron 
in the epics is coextensive with a (verse) foot, 
i.e. a dactyl (- ~~) or a spondee (— —). Also in 
spondaic meter (e.g. invocations) the metron 
equals a foot. In the other meters, however, the 
metron is coextensive with a pair of feet. In the 
iambic trimeter of the plays, each metron is a 
pair of feet (e.g. ~ —.~ -, -~».~ —, etc.). Anapestic 
meter contains feet of the same quantitative size 
as those of the epics, yet here a metron refers 
to a pair of feet rather than a single one (e.g. 
wy ee Hy ee i -, ~e — ~~~, etc.). As there is 
no fixed quantitative unit that is repeated and 
counted, the general question is raised as to 
what exactly it is that is defining the metron in 
a given stichic meter, and indeed why that unit 
is perceived as the relevant group. We return to 
these questions below. 


4. VARIATION/RESOLUTION/ 
CONTRACTION/ANACLASIS 


The metron is traditionally taken to be a unit 
that has internal coherence and exhibits regu- 
larities in how it may or may not vary in shape. 
Thus, the limit of variation is taken as a defining 
characteristic, as much as the fact that the met- 
ron is repeated. At the same time, the traditional 
approach to the metron is based on an “ideal” or 
canonical shape, on which variations may oper- 
ate. Thus, in dactylic meter, a spondee (- —) is 
taken to be derived from a dactyl (— ~~) by the 
operation of contraction (~~ > —), Equally, the 
longum of an iamb (- —) can undergo resolution 
(- > ~~) into what is then called a resolved iamb 
(~ ~~), a very commion thing in the plays, espe- 
cially in comedy. 

One rationale for the view that there are 
canonical shapes of metra (and feet) comes from 
the shapes in lyric, where a dacty] is always - ~~ 
within a colon, and contracted only in colon - or 
verse-final position. Another reason is frequency 
of the prototypical shape in poetry. This is, how- 
ever, a less reliable argument, as the balance 
between e.g. dactyls and spondees in the epics is 
about 60/40 percent for Greek, and the reverse 
in Latin. 
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Among the variations found within metra we 
find anaclasis (‘bending back’) whereby a longum 
and a breve switch places. This is a particular 
case of free responsion. The best-known case 
actually occurs between metra, within a colon, 
and is called the Anacreontic (~~ - - ~~ - — > 
v~ ~~ —~-~- ). Other cases of free responsion 
occur where a metrical position may vary freely 
between a heavy and light syllable (anceps), or 
between a heavy and two light syllables (biceps). 
Also, the syllable(s) of the Aeolic base are largely 
in free responsion. 

The notion of catalexis refers to abbreviated 
metrical units, usually the size of cola or larger. 
Sometimes, however, metra are considered to 
be related by catalexis (e.g. Maas 1962:43), even 
though the names may conceal this. A few exam- 
ples drawn from the previous lists are given 
below, the catalectic position marked ‘@’. The 
typical context for catalexis is at the end of the 
line. The line-final position is always considered 
long, even if it is linguistically short (so-called 
brevis in longo), and this situation is seen with 
the iambic and the anapestic, below. 


basic catalectic other names 
trochaic -v-= —---@  cretic 
iambic wae ~——@  bacchic 
anapestic ~~-.-~- ~~--—@ minor ionic 
minor ionic ~~ - - ~—~~—@ — anapest 


5 DEFINING PROPERTIES OF DIFFERENT 
METRA 


5a. Introduction 

Given the flexibility in use of the term metron, 
it is worth considering also what a more precise 
characterization of it would entail. The metron is 
apparently a relevant unit in Greek metrics, and 
we should therefore ask what property it is that 
forms the basis for this perception, even if that is 
not a frequently-asked question. We will review 
one proposed account for the metron (Golston & 
Riad 2000) within the context of stichic verse, 
i.e., where repetition is essential. 

Metra differ regarding what it is that is 
repeated. For anapests, the repetition concerns 
the unmarked pairs of feet. while for dactyls 
and iambics it is the question of marked rhyth- 
mic properties, namely clash (adjacent promi- 
nences) and lapse (adjacent non-prominences), 
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that are repeated. The size of a metron is largely 
the consequence of what property it is that is 
constitutive of a given meter. 


5.b. Anapestic Meter 

In Greek, the most unmarked verse foot is the 
anapest. It consists of 2+2 moras (uB.uL) in any 
of the four shapes available, listed here in order 
of frequency in Greek verse (the proceleusmatic 
has limited distribution, and ~ — ~ is ruled out, 
since syllables should be contained within met- 
rical positions). 


spondee anapest dactyl proce- 
leusmatic 
moras #Y FH all sl ot os 
syllable -- we 5G .6uue 
weight 


Anapestic metra are made up of any pair of feet 
drawn from this set. The unmarkedness of this 
verse foot comes from the fact that it is quantita- 
tively fully binary; two moras per metrical posi- 
tion, two metrical positions per verse foot, two 
verse feet per metron. Binarity holds also at the 
higher levels of anapestic meter, typically yield- 
ing dimeter or tetrameter. We may conclude 
from this that the most basic reference for the 
metron is a pair of feet. 


5.c, Dactylic Meter 

In other Greek meters some other constraint 
than simple binarity is imposed to define a met- 
ron, What is counted is a stable feature relating 
to rhythm, in fact, to arrhythmy, that is clash and 
lapse. One clash or one lapse makes one met- 
ron, In dactylic meter the arrhythmy is a clash, 
the situation when prominences are adjacent. 
The metron, then, is the unit required to house 
exactly one clash, and that is the single dacty] or 
spondee. 

To see this, one must consider phonological 
(+ Phonology (Survey)) prominence at the levels 
of syllables and moras. Each group of two moras 
[up] form a prosodic unit in the phonological 
system of Greek, called alternatively a stress 
matrix (Allen 1973) or a moraic trochee (Hayes 
1995), both names indicating that there is a 
prominence structure to this prosodic category, 
namely [jiu]. This will be realized at the syllabic 
level as either one heavy and prominent syl- 
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lable or as two light syllables, the first of which 
is prominent. For justification and discussion of 
the phonological foundation for the prominence 
profile of the moraic trochee, see Kager (1993). In 
the figure below, all four quadrimoraic feet are 
represented, prominence indicated with ‘x’ and 
non-prominence with‘ .’. Only two of the verse 
feet contain a clash, i.e. adjacent prominent syl- 
lables (underscored), and that is precisely the set 
used in dactylic hexameter. 


A clash in the dactylic metron 


dactyl spondee anapest proce- 


leusmatic 
syllable we ee 
weight 
syllabic XX. XX K.X X.X 
prominence 
moraic Mika Mies “MEX. “Mek, 
prominence 
mores PERE BRAK BRR ORE 


As the clash is instantiated within a single foot, 
the metron is coextensive with a foot in dactylic 
hexameter. 


5.d. lambic Meter 

In iambic meter the repeated property is a 
lapse, that is adjacent non-prominent positions, 
the other type of arrhythmy. The eight met- 
ron shapes of tragic trimeter are given below, 
with moraic prominence profiles indicated to 
the right. The location of the stable lapse at the 
moraic level is underscored. 


A lapse in the iambic metron 


iambic metron moraic prominence 


—_— —_ — 


e oee oO 
SS oe, © 
Rs oe a 
eee 
5 ea 
pa ee & 
X. Xi. X 
X. Xi, X. 


(yo) pepe Ye faye 


et ee ee 
ln tin tll tel 
me eel et el al tel 
Stiinta 

—_— — fr re 
— Ne et 
ee ee 


moras 
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The lapse occurs across two verse feet in nearly 
all metra using it, and thereby requires that the 
first metrical position of the second iamb always 
be a light syllable. 

The regular breach of rhythmic wellformed- 
ness, i.e., clash and lapse, is evident once one 
looks at syllabic and moraic structure conjointly, 
as above. By pinpointing the invariant, repeated 
property of the metron, we automatically get 
an understanding also of the ramification of 
variation within the metron. Thus, to get a clash 
within a dactylic foot, the first metrical position 
must be a single, heavy syllable, while the second 
metrical position must be bimoraic. Whether 
the second metrical position is made up of one 
or two syllables makes no difference, and hence 
we also find variation in that respect. For iambic 
meter, the second position must be bimoraic 
and the third must be a light syllable, but beyond 
that, variation is permitted. Thus the first posi- 
tion is anceps (heavy or light), and the second 
position of each foot may be mono- or disyl- 
labic, without consequence for the constitutive 
lapse. 


G6. THE METRON IN OTHER TRADITIONS 


The term metron, as understood above, has quite 
precise reference in the Classical tradition of 
Greek and Latin, involving properties of the 
quantitative phonology. As the nomenclature 
is adopted in the classicist traditions of metrical 
poetry of other European languages, the mean- 
ing of metron changes, as a function of the trans- 
position of the metrical schemas to phonologies 
that work differently. The denotatum of metron 
will vary with the type of meter, as in Greek, but 
typically, a metron is taken to be coextensive 
with the (verse) foot. For instance, in the English 
tradition, iambic pentameter refers to a meter 
consisting of five feet (not five pairs of feet), 
predominantly iambs made up of two syllables. 
In the Swedish tradition, the borrowed French 
alexandrin comes out as an iambic hexameter, 
hence constituted by six iambic feet (not pairs), 
with a caesura between the third and fourth. The 
meter of Pushkin's Eugene Onegin is a trochaic 
tetrameter, with four trochaic feet per line of 
verse. Similar overlap between the terms foot 
and metron is found in the analysis of e.g. Arabic 
and Berber meter, where reference is no more 
specific than ‘group’. 
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The term metron is not used in all metrical 
traditions. For instance, in laying out the length 
of Japanese meters, one often refers directly to 
the raw number of morae (or syllables, if written 
in a language other than Japanese), hence 5-7-5- 
7-7 for tanka, 5-7-5 for haiku, etc., or to linguistic, 
bimoraic feet. Romance meters are measured 
out by reference to syllables (and sometimes 
also to stresses that are final in domains of the 
structure). Thus, Italian endecasillabo (eleven 
syllables), settenario (seven syllables), quinario 
(five syllables), etc. Spanish and many French 
meters are also referred to directly in terms 
of their number of syllables. In some linguistic 
analyses of Romance meter, the notion of foot is 
introduced. In none of the above cases, however, 
does a notion of metron similar to that used in 
Greek seem called for. 
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Meyer's Law 


~+ Ancient Prose Rhythm 


Middle 


The verbal grammatical category - voice per- 
tains to the relationship between grammatical 
roles (— Subject, + Direct Object) and semantic 
roles (agent [> Agency and Causation], - Patient 
and Theme, ~ Beneficiary, + Recipient, experi- 
encer [~ Experiential Constructions]). The mid. 
voice is one of the three voices in Ancient Greek 


MIDDLE 


besides the + active voice and the pass. voice 
(formed with suffix -tfé- or -é-, + Passive (mor- 
phology)). The mid. voice is morphologically 
marked by a distinctive set of personal endings: 
-mai, -sai (or -éi/-ei), -tai, etc. Because middle 
inflections can also be used to express a pass. 
meaning, the mid. voice is often also called 
+ mediopassive or middle-passive voice. Verbs 
which only occur in the mid. voice are called 
+ media tantum or middle deponent verbs. 

The three voices express alternative mappings 
of syntactic and semantic roles. The category 
voice is intimately connected to the notion of 
+ transitivity. In the prototypical active trans. 
event (Hopper & Thompson 1980), the subject 
has the agent role and the object is a patient. 
The subject is not affected by the event. Middle 
inflections mark a deviation from the proto- 
typical trans. situation in that the subject is 
construed as being physically or psychologically 
affected by the event. More specifically, the sub- 
ject has the semantic role patient, experiencer, 
beneficiary or recipient. The basic meaning 
of the mid. voice can thus be characterized as 
subject-affectedness (Lyons 1968, Garcia Gual 
1970, Barber 1975, Allan 2003). 

In some approaches, the mid. voice is charac- 
terized as indicating that the subject is both the 
Initiator and the Endpoint of the action chain 
(e.g, Kemmer 1993). Initiator and Endpoint can 
be seen as semantic macroroles which subsume 
a number of more specific semantic roles. Thus, 
Initiator generalizes over semantic roles such 
as agent and cause which are located at the 
start of the action chain. Endpoint subsumes 
participant roles such as patient, theme and 
beneficiary which are at the end of the action 
chain, With regard to Ancient Greek, the general 
characterization of the mid. voice as indicating 
that the subject is both Initiator and Endpoint is 
not entirely adequate since the mid. voice is also 
used in passive constructions in which the sub- 
ject is the Endpoint but not the Initiator. There 
have also been attempts to explain the mid. and 
pass. voices as markers of valency reduction (Ris- 
selada 1987, Andersen 1989, 1993). This approach, 
however, is problematic (Allan 2003:53-56). 

The mid. voice shows extensive + polysemy 
(Allan 2003): it can be characterized as a com- 
plex network of interrelated meanings. Middle 
verbs are associated with a wide variety of mean- 
ings such as: 
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i. pass. meaning, e.g. tiptomai ‘be beaten’, 
poiéomai ‘be done, be made’ 

ii. spontaneous process meaning, e.g. phuomai 
‘grow (intr.)’, phainomai ‘appear 

iii. mental state/process meaning, e.g. hedomai 
+ dative ‘be pleased (about)’, mimneéskomai 
+ genitive ‘recall’, phobéomai (+ accusative) 
‘be afraid (of)’ 

iv. body motion, e.g. kinéomai ‘move (intr.)’, 
trépomai ‘turn round (intr.)’ 

v. collective motion, e.g. agelfromai ‘come 
together, assemble’, skidnamai ‘spread 
(intr.)’ 

vi. reciprocal meaning, e.g. agonizomai ‘fight 

one another’, philéomai ‘kiss one another 

direct reflexive meaning (typically verbs 
of grooming), e.g. fowomai/Att. loimai 

‘bathe oneself’, Aénnumai ‘dress oneself’, 

paraskeudzomai ‘prepare oneself’ 

viii. perception, e.g. akrodomai ‘listen, obey’, 
geuomai ‘taste’, osphrainomai ‘smell’, skép- 
tomai ‘look at’ 

ix. mental activity, e.g. bouleiomai ‘consider, 
resolve’, fogizomat ‘calculate, reason’ 

x. speech acts, e.g. eukhomai ‘vow, pray, boast’, 
loidoréomai ‘revile, rebuke’, olophiromai 
‘lament’, punthdnomai ‘ask for information’ 

xi. indirect reflexive meaning (subject is bene- 
ficiary or recipient), e.g. poiountai sitia ‘they 
make bread for themselves’. 
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Minima 
Lt INTRODUCTION 


Many languages place minimal prosodic restric- 
tions on the size of well-formed words, especially 
on the so-called lexical or open-class words — 
nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs built from 
them (Hale 1973; It6 1990; McCarthy and Prince 
1990; Poser 1990; Crowhurst 1992). Lexical words 
in English, for instance, are minimally one heavy 
+ syllable [ti] ‘tea’, [tai] ‘tie’, [to] ‘toe’, [tu] ‘two’ 
or two lights [stl1] ‘silly’, [feda] ‘feather’: lexical 
words of a single light syllable are ungrammati- 
cal and do not occur: [t, te, tz, tu, ta] are not 
and could not be nouns, verbs, or adjectives in 
English. Nonlexical, closed-class wods — articles, 
complementizers, conjunctions, prepositions, 
particles, pronouns — are often exempt from 
minimal requirements; the articles [a] ‘a' and 
[da] ‘the’ in English are one mora in length, for 
instance, and nonlexical words regularly reduce 
in speech (Ida gone for I would have gone; 
[dgittfet] for Did you eat yet?). Latin provides a 
language in which all words are minimally bimo- 
raic (Mester 1994), not just lexical words (6s ‘ox, 
cow’, mix ‘snow’) but also prepositions (ab ‘from’, 
pro ‘in front of’), complementizers (cum ‘when’, 
st ‘if’), conjunctions (aut ‘or’, sed ‘but’, et ‘and’), 
pronouns (mé 'me’, t# ‘thou’), etc.; only enclitics 
(=que ‘and’, =ve ‘or’) are monomoraic in Latin 
and these demonstrably never form prosodic 
words on their own. 


2. MINIMA IN GREEK 


Greek minimality requirements are as follows 
(Golston 1991): 


lexical roots and words LLL 


derivational affixes [A 
nonlexical roots and words _ 
inflectional affixes fe 


A mora is an abstract unit of > syllable weight: 
syllables ending in a short vowel have one 4, 
syllables ending in anything else (a long vowel, 
diphthong, or vowel plus any number of conso- 
nants) have pu, though a word-tinal consonant 
in Greek does not make a syllable heavy (Ste- 
riade 1982, 1988): thrix ‘hair’ is heavy but tis ‘who’ 
is light. 


MINIMA 


Lexical words in Greek have the same bimo- 
raic minimum as they do in English and Latin. 
We find words like the following with two 
moOrds: 


mnd ‘mina’ gé ‘earth’ (long vowel) 

aix ‘goat’ naiis ‘ship’ (diphthong) 

thrix ‘hair hdls ‘salt’ (short vowel + 
consonants) 


but no lexical (open class) words that consist of 
one syllable ending in a short vowel: 


* 


*mna ge “ti “i etc. 


Following Prince (1980), the grounds for a uy 
minimum in Greek is that + prosodic words 
need to be footed in order to get > stress or 
~ accentuation, and the foot in Greek is a moraic 
trochee, i.e., one heavy syllable or two lights 
(Allen 1973; Golston 1990). Since a single word- 
final consonant in Greek does not add weight 
(i.e, does not add a mora) to a syllable, Golston 
(1991) argues that the minimal word requirement 
in Greek should actually be CV (long vowel), CVV 
(diphthong), or CVCC, since CVC would count as 
a single mora. The prediction is almost excep- 
tionless, as there are only three lexical words in 
Greek that do not fit, all aorist imperatives: 

hés ‘hurl’ 


dés ‘give’ thés ‘put' 


Blumenfeld (20u:220ff.) argues that minimality 
forces the final -s to have a mora in these wordls 
and that they are therefore bimoraic and not 
counterexamples to the minimal word require- 
ment. As evidence he cites the fact that the final 
-s in these words limits recessive accentuation in 
compound forms: 


pert-thes ‘put round (imp.)’ 

par-én-thes ‘insert (imp.)’ 

apé-dos ‘give away (imp.)’ 

sum-pro-es join in paying’ (from /hes/ with 


h-deletion) 


If the final -s in these words were not given 
a mora, they would be accentuated “périthes, 
“‘parenthes, *dpodos, *suimproes. 


MINIMA 


The same bimoraic requirement holds of 
lexical roots, except that the final C of roots is 
not extrametrical (only word-final consonants 
fall outside the syllable). Thus Greek roots, like 
those in English, must only end in a long vowel, 
diphthong or single consonant: 


mnda- ‘mina’ gée- ‘earth’ theé- 'serf’ 
theér- ‘beast’ ndu- ‘ship’ bou- ‘cow’ 
thrik- ‘hair’ phiép- ‘vein’ hal- ‘salt’ 
op- ‘voice’ nuik- ‘night? plak- ayer’ 


Ancient Greek has no monomoraic lexical roots 
just as it has no monomoraic lexical words. 

Also like English, but unlike Latin, nonlexi- 
cal words in Greek are immune to the minimal 
prosodic requirements that govern nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives. The following cases of monomo- 
taic nonlexicals fall into two classes: those on the 
left end in a short vowel and are indisputably p 
while those on the right are p if the word-final 
consonant fails to add weight: 


prep. pré‘infront — ek ‘out of’, 
of’ en ‘in’, prds 
‘towards’ 
def. art. ho (masc.), ton (masc. acc.) 
to (n.) 
td (n. pl.) 
pron. mé'me’, sos ‘thy (masc.)’ 
su ‘thou’ 
sé ‘thee’, son ‘thy (n.)’ 
hé ‘him' 
interrog. ti ‘what’ tis ‘who' 
rel. pron. ho ‘which’ hds ‘who 
(masc.)’ 
hd ‘which’ hon ‘whom 
(pl.) (masc.)’ 
conjunction dé ‘and’ prin ‘before’ 
te ‘and’ 
particle ge ‘at least’ gar ‘for’, pér 
‘very’ 
nu ‘now’ meén ‘indeed’ 
md ‘verily’ 


The words above show that nonlexical words in 
Greek are not subject to the minimal require- 
ments of zu. As in English, words in Greek are 
subject to minimal word requirements if and 
only if they are lexical. Ité (1989) suggests for 
Japanese that only derived words must meet 
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minimal prosodic requirements (see also Poser 
1990), so the fact that particles and conjunctions 
like ge and dé are subminimal need not surprise 
us perhaps. But articles, pronouns, interroga- 
tives, and relatives in Greek are all derived from 
a root plus an inflectional ending, so these cases 
must avoid minimality requirements because of 
their nonlexical status. 

Nonlexical roots are not subject to any pro- 
sodic minimum either. The oblique forms of the 
definite article are built on a root ¢- (A- for nom. 
masc./fem.) with the usual inflectional suffixes: 


Sg. masc.fem n. Pl. masc.fem. n. 
nom. ho he té nom. hoi hal td 
acc. t-6n ftén t6 acc. tous tds td 
gen. toi t-és t-o% gen. ton tdn t-6n 
dat. téi téi t-6i dat. tdis tdis tdis 


The relative pronoun ‘who, which, that’ is built 
on an invariant root A-: 


Sg. masc.fem. n. Pl. masc.fem. n. 

nom. h-és h-é h-d nom. h-of A-ai hd 
acc. h-én h-én h-6 acc. h-otis h-as h-d 
gen. A-of h-és h-oti gen. h-dn h-6n h-dn 
dat. A-6i h-éi h-Gi dat. h-dis h-dis h-dis 


The 1st person root for the possessive pronoun 
(em-) has two moras, but the and and ard person 
roots (s-, A-) have none, showing again that non- 
lexical roots are not subject to the minimal pp 
requirement of lexical roots: 


masc. fern. n. 
ist em-0S em-€ em-on ‘my’ 
2nd _—s-0S s-é s-On ‘your’ 
ard h-ds h-e h-6n ‘his/hers’ 


Similarly for the 3rd plural root sph-, which has 
no mora in it: 


masc. fem. n. 


ist héem-éteros hém-etéra hém-éteron ‘ours’ 
and him-éteros him-etéra him-éteron ‘yours’ 
3rd sph-éteros sph-etéra  sph-éteron ‘theirs’ 
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The list goes on, but the principle is what mat- 
ters: the yz minimum for lexical roots and words 
is not an issue for nonlexical roots and words. 

Another way to see that nonlexical words are 
not subject to minimality is the way they reduce 
in sentential contexts, particularly before vawel- 
initial words. + Crasis and — elision never take 
the nucleus out of a monosyllabic lexical word, 
but they commonly do so with nonlexicals: 


hanthropos < ho dnthrdpos ‘the person’ 
tandrds < tou andrés ‘the man (gen.)’ 
thémérai < téi hémérai ‘the day (dat.)’ 

ho d'aner < ho dé aner ‘but the man’ 

- t’dlla < ta alla 'the others (n.)’ 

- kautdés < kai autés ‘and this man’ 

~ kou < kat ou ‘and not’ 

- khiketetete < kai hiketetete ‘and you all 
approach’ 


In Greek minimality is not limited to words, but 
extends to affixes as well (see Golston 1991). Not 
surprisingly, the affixes that form new lexical 
words (derivational afhxes) are subject to a min- 
imality requirement of 1 that inflectional affixes 
ignore. Thus Ancient Greek has no clear cases 
of lexical (derivational) affixes that consist of 
less than p while it has many inflectional affixes 
that do. Some illustrative examples follow, but 
what matters is the complete lack of derivational 
affixes that consist of a single consonant, as only 
these would be less than y. There are plenty 
of instances of non-moraic inflectional affixes 
below (-s, -1), but the derivational affixes (-to, -si, 
-mo, -a, etc.) are all a mora or more: 


-tro iiaa-trd-s -ti pis-li-s 
‘physician’ ‘faith’ 

-si poiee-si-s -tu as-tu 
‘poetry’ ‘city’ 

m0 dioog-mo-s -0 arkh-0-s 
‘pursuit’ ‘leader’ 

“a arkh-eé -tro ara-tro-n 
‘beginning’ ‘plough’ 

-thro kléi-thro-n -rO pte-rd-n 
‘closing-bar’ ‘wing’ 


Again, all of the derivational affixes above are 
moraic and there are no derivational attixes that 
are smaller than this. 
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The same cannot be said, however, of inflec- 
tional affixes. Like English (dog-s, fohn-'s, eat- 
s, take-n, bake-d) and Latin (nok-s ‘night’, re-m 
‘thing (acc.)’), Greek has a number of non- 
moraic inflectional affixes. Some of these are 
given below. Recall that a word-final consonant 
in Greek does not add weight to the syllable, 
making suffixes like -s and -n, which only occur 
word-finally, non-moraic: 


hodd-s ‘road (nom.)' 
ti-thee-s ‘you place 
(2sg-) 


hodo-n ‘road (acc.)’ 
e-ti-thee-n ‘I placed 
(18g. )' 


Word-internal inflectional affixes like future -s-, 
aorist -s-, perfect -k-, and passive -th- generally 
syllabify with the following vowel where they 
again end up without a mora: 


luti-s-co '| loose é-luu-s-a '| laosed 


(1sg. fut.)' (asg. aor. )’ 
lé-lu-k-a ‘| have e-lut-th-een ‘] was 
loosed (isg. pf.)' loosed (1sg.)’ 


This shows that affixes are subject to the 
Y-minimum if and only if they are lexical, ie., 
derivational. Inflectional affixes are not subject 
to minimality. 

Greek places minimal prosodic requirements 
on the lexical roots (uy) and on the affixes that 
create new lexical words (1), but no such min- 
ima on nonlexical roots or on inflectional affixes. 
And while crasis and elision wear away the ends 
of any words, they never reduce lexical words to 
less than two moras, though they often reduce 
nonlexical words to as little as a single conso- 
nant or rough breathing. 
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Modifiers 


Modifiers are elements used to modify the mean- 
ing (or the reference) of the head of their phrase. 
They are optional in that they may be removed 
without changing the syntactic structure of the 
sentence in which they occur. In Ancient Greek 
(‘Anc. Gk.'), adjectives are typically noun modi- 
fiers, whereas adverbs and adpositional phrases 
(‘AP’s) are universal modifiers, since they can 
be used to modify any kind of head, including 
nouns. This article first deals with noun modifi- 
ers (on which, see further + Noun Phrase, hence- 
forth, ‘NP') before touching briefly the topic of 
modification outside the NP. 


1. MODIFICATION WITHIN THE NP 


The wealth of word classes (+ Word Classes 
(méré tou légou), Ancient Theories of) allowed in 
modifier position in the NP in Anc. Gk. is note- 
worthy; one finds not only adjectives, genitive 
NPs, and relative clauses (as in most languages), 
but also adpositional phrases (APs), adverbs, 
and appositive nouns. This is truly a peculiarity 
of Anc. Gk., since other languages, e.g, French, 
are much more rigid in that respect. Though 
sometimes considered a subclass of modifiers, 
~ determiners (i.e., > definite articles, + quan- 
tifiers, deictic and anaphoric + pronouns) will 
not be considered in this chapter, since, strictly 
speaking, they do not modify the NP but rather 
actualize it in different ways. Furthermore, deter- 
miners do not behave at all like other modifiers 
in the Anc. Gk. NP, since they may, and some of 
them must, appear before the definite article. 
The focus here will be those modifiers that may 
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be located between the article and the head 
noun, i.e., elements occupying the same position 
as what Biraud (1991) calls ‘D1 determiners’. 

It should be noted from the outset that nouns 
do not always refer to the same kind of entities. 
Following Lyons (1977:442-447; cf. Hengeveld 
and Mackenzie 2008:131-132), we can classify 
these entities as: 


- first-order entities, i.e., individuals, which can 
be located in space and evaluated in terms of 
their existence, as ‘the writer; 

— second-order entities: events or state-of-affairs, 
which can be located in space and time and 
evaluated in terms of their reality, as ‘the 
writing’; 

— third-order entities, i.e., propositions, which 
cannot be located in space and time, but may 
be evaluated in terms of their truth, as ‘the 
idea’. 


The selection and use of modifiers is sensitive to 
that classification. 

According to Rijkhoff (2002), modifiers fall 
into five semantic/functional categories (note 
that he does not distinguish between determin- 
ers and modifiers). The first four categories are 
descriptive, in that they describe a property of 
the referent, whereas the fifth specifies the dis- 
course status of the referent (Bakker 2009). See 
the following: 


(1) classifying modifiers, which indicate the cat- 
egory to which a noun pertains; 
qualifying modifiers, which denote a prop- 
erty of the referent; 
quantifying modifiers, which specify the 
number or quantity of the referent; 
localizing modifiers, which not only relate 
the referent either to a place or time, but 
also relate it to another referent, for instance 
possessive modifiers; 

(5) discourse-referential modifiers, which deal 
with the referent as a discourse element. In 
this category we find articles, determiners, 
but also referential modifiers. 


The numbered hierarchy is meant to capture the 
scope of each kind of modifier on the lower ones; 
furthermore, it predicts that the higher a modi- 
fier is on the hierarchy, the farther away from 
the head noun it will surface, provided other 
factors are not in play, such as the weight of 
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complex constituents (embedded NPs or relative 
clauses). As Bakker (200g9:101-104) has shown, 
however, it is often difficult in practice to clas- 
sify a modifier in a given category, since (i) geni- 
tives, for instance, may be argument-like and 
complement a noun rather than modify it, and 
Rijkhoff does not provide a layer for argumental 
genitives, since he is only concerned with NPs 
expressing first-order entities; (ii) modifiers can 
fulfill more than one function at the same time 
(e.g, a descriptive modifier may at the same time 
fulfill a discourse-referential role). (In general, 
for the question of the order of constituents 
within the NP, see> Noun Phrase and + Word 
Order.) 


1a. Adjectives 

The most frequent noun modifiers are of course 
+ adjectives. Adjectives themselves come in dif- 
ferent types, according to the type of entity 
denoted by the noun they modify and their own 
semantic properties (the modifier category to 
which they belong). Adjectives may pertain to 
each one of Rijkhoff’s categories, as exemplified 
below: 


(1) classifying: tousde basiletous démous ‘this 
kingly palace’ (Eur. Hel. 1526); 

(2) qualifying: tows kalous paidds te kai neani- 
skous ‘the handsome boys and youths’ (PI. 
Symp. 2ud); 

(3) quantifying: tas treis nais ‘the three ships’ 
(Thuc, 2.94.3); 

(4) localizing, with either place or time adjec- 
tives, as in pros tas epithalattidias péleis 
‘towards the cities on the sea-shore’ (Xen. 
Hell. 4.8.1), or with possessive, as in Nestorééi 
para néi ‘near Nestor’s ship' (Hom. JL. 2.54); 

(5) discourse-referential: referential modifiers 
such as ho autds X ‘the same X’, or ho allos 
X ‘the other X', and ordinal numerals as in 
tén tritén...gunatka ‘his third wife’ (Hadt. 
6.6'3.1). 


Adjectives may even express arguments with 
nouns denoting second-order entities, especially 
in + poetic language, where concision is desired: 
thus, in taureioi sphagéi ‘the slaughter of the bull’ 
(Eur. Hel. 1582), the derived adjective is used 
to express the - patient in the state-of-affairs 
denoted by the noun, as is common with argu- 
mental genitives (see below). 


MODITFTERS 


Ancient Greek allows very frequently the use 
of headless NPs, in which the only semantic 
restrictors are determiners and modifiers. One 
can distinguish three groups among headless 
NPs, according to their degree of nominaliza- 
tion, i.e., whether or not the modifier should be 
considered the head of the NP. (i) In some cases, 
mainly idioms, the headless NP is the result of 
gapping, and the gapped head noun may be 
more or less easily retrieved (depending on the 
number of occurrences of the complete phrase): 
hé husteraia (sc. héméra) ‘yesterday’, hé aristerd 
(sc. kheir) ‘the left hand’, hé hippiké (sc. tékhné) 
‘equestrianism’; but in apo tés isés (sc. moéras?) 
‘in an equal manner’, the gapped head is dif- 
ficult to pinpoint, since it is not attested. (ii) In 
another group of headless NPs, the head is vague 
and its grammatical gender and number are 
the only clues as to the kind of entity denoted. 
(Most of the headless NPs with non-adjectival 
modifiers belong to this group: see below.) Thus, 
in hai sophot ‘wise men’, one can easily construe 
the null-head as an animated masculine entity; 
in ta emd ‘my belongings’, the neutral gender 
evokes an unanimated entity, hence a literal 
reading ‘my things’. (iii) In the third group, the 
process of nominalization is complete, in that 
the modifier itself has become the head of the 
noun phrase: the nominalized neuter adjective 
or participle, for instance, is very common, espe- 
cially in philosophical texts, to express abstrac- 
tions (+ Abstract Nouns): to kalén ‘beauty’, to 
agathon ‘the good’. Of course, the line between 
the second and third groups is difficult to draw 
and also depends on the degree of nominaliza- 
tion of each phrase. 


1b. Genitive NPs 

The second most frequent strategy for NP modi- 
fication is the use of a genitive NP (+ Genitive). 
Genitive NPs may be used to express: 


— possession (possessive genitive): tén kephalén 
tok paidds ‘the boy’s head’ (Hdt. 1.119); 

— a part/whole relationship (partitive genitive): 
tén peltastén anér ‘one of the peltasts’ (Xen. 
An. 4.8.4); 

— the agent of a second-order entity (subjective 
genitive): téi Simmiou antilépsei ‘the objection 
[raised by] Simmias’ (Pl. Phdr. 87a); 

— the patient of a second-order entity (objective 
genitive): tén t6n paidén paideian ‘the educa- 
tion [given to] children’ (Xen. Cyr. 8.3.37). 


MODIFIERS 


The last two are called argumental genitives, since 
they express an argument in the state-of-affairs 
denoted by the head noun, Both may be used in 
the same NP, as in Démarétou ten katdpausin tés 
basileiés ‘Demaretos’ deposing of the monarchy' 
(Hdt. 6.67), ie., the event in which Demare- 
tus deposed the monarchy. As already noted by 
Kiihner and Gerth (1890—1904:§414.4), this classi- 
fication is somewhat too rigid to account for the 
variety of semantic relations expressed by geni- 
tive modification, especially in verse: genitives 
may express for instance the ~ Recipient, as in 
meledémata patrés ‘cares for his father’ (Hom. 
Od. 15,8), or, in prose, to Megaré6n pséphisma 
‘the decree about the Megarians’ (Thuc. 1.140.3; 
cf. 1.139.1, to peri Megarédn psephisma). One may 
say that the modifying genitive is underspecified 
as to its semantic function; it only establishes a 
link between two entities, without specifying the 
nature of this link. As we will see below, Anc. Gk. 
also has the alternative option of specifying this 
function through modifying APs. 

It may happen that a subjective genitive is 
used with a first-order entity; one has to con- 
strue a state-of-affairs (a second-order entity) in 
which the referent of the head noun is involved 
for successful interpretation, as in kumata 
pantoion anémon ‘the waves [caused by] various 
winds’ (Hom. //. 2.396). In other cases, an + agent 
noun (a special class of individuals, since they 
are defined by the state-of-affairs in which they 
participate) may be constructed either with an 
objective genitive, as in t6n meteoron phrontistés 
‘the thinker of celestial things’ (Xen, Symp. 6.7), 
or with the case the corresponding verb (here 
phrontizd) would demand, as in ta metéora 
phrontistés (Pl. Ap. 18b). 

Genitives may also occur in headless NPs: with 
person names the genitive is used to name the 
father as in Aléxandros ho Philippou (sc. huids) 
‘Alexander son of Philip’. This is also common 
with place names, as in eis didaskdl6n (sc. oikon) 
‘to the teachers’ place’. Sometimes, the nominal 
head is left unspecified and has to be construed 
in context: ta tés pdleds (sc. prd4gmata?) ‘the city’s 
affairs, charges, duties, etc... 


1.c. Adpositional Phrases 

Besides adverbs, Anc. Gk. noun phrases wel- 
come + adpositional phrases in modifier posi- 
tion. According to the type of entity denoted 
by a noun, different types of APs may be used, 
locating them in space (first-order entities), in 
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time and/or space (second-order entities), or 
indicating other semantic relations (cause, man- 
ner, etc.) (second-order entities). Thus, in Aoi 
epi toi teikhous philakes ‘the guards of the wall’ 
(Aen, Tact. 26.3), the first-order entity phulakes 
is located in space, whereas in tas meta ta déka 
été spondds ‘the peace [made] after ten years’ 
(Thuc. 5.25.3), a second-order entity, spondds 
(specifically the ‘pouring of libations to conclude 
a peace treaty’), is located in time. Things are not 
always that simple, however, since even nouns 
denoting first-order entities may be modified 
by APs expressing time or logical relations. The 
effect is that the AP evokes the state-of-affairs in 
which the referent of the noun is involved. What 
is modified is then that second-order entity, not 
the first-order one itself. In tds epi tais euerge- 
sfais doreids ‘the gratifications [obtained] for 
good service’ (Dem. Or. 20.154), one has to con- 
strue a state-of-affairs in which the gratifications 
are obtained to allow for a satisfying reading of 
the phrase. 

Headless NPs with AP modifiers are quite 
common in Anc. Gk.: hoi en dstei ‘the city- 
dwellers’ (Lys. 13.90), Aoi amphi ton Dareion 
‘Darius’s court’ or ‘Darius and his courtiers’ 
(Hdt. 3.76). 


id. Adverbs 

Anc. Gk. allows very freely the use of + adverbs 
as NP modifiers, as witnessed by kata ten khthés 
homotogtan ‘according to yesterday's agreement’ 
(Pl. Soph. 216a). This is even possible with a null- 
head NP (the determiner is then the only clue as 
to the gender of the NP), as in (1). 


(1) tén niin hoi téte murioi pros eudaimonian 
diépheron 
‘The people of those times were thousand 
times happier than the people today’ (PI. Pit. 


271€) 


As the last example shows, the noun does not 
have to denote a second-order entity to be open 
to adverbial modification: first-order entities 
(here ‘people’, as shown by the masculine gen- 
der of the article) are possible too, being then 
located in space or, as here, in time. 

Sometimes, the use of an adverb as modifier 
in an NP is metalinguistic: the adverb modi- 
fies the discourse act of choosing such or such 
lexeme to name the referent of the head noun. 
Thus in fén homologouménos doiilon (Dem. 
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Or. 29.14), the adverb modifies the discourse 
act of calling someone a slave, and the phrase 
should be glossed ‘he who is recognized by all 
as a slave’ or ‘he who has admitted that he is 
a slave’. The adverb pdnu ‘altogether’ is a spe- 
cial case: when used as a modifier in an NP, it 
indicates that the name or property attributed 
to the referent by the head noun is perfectly 
adapted. Thus, in Periklet [...] téi toti pénu Per- 
ikléous huidi, ‘Pericles [...] the son of Pericles 
himself’ (Xen. Mem. 3.5.1), there is a distinction 
between Pericles, the one everybody knows, and 
his homonymous son. 


Le. Relative and Participial Clauses 
Unsurprisingly, one finds relative and participial 
clauses in modifier position (see further > Rela- 
tive Clauses and - Participle). Their basic princi- 
ple is that they modify the referent by specifying 
a state-of-affairs in which it is involved. Since 
both kinds of clausal modifiers are treated else- 
where in this work, each construction (2-3), 
with and without (respectively, a and b) a head- 
noun, are exemplified below: 


(2) a. prin [...] gignaskdsi ton dlethrun en héi 
eisi 
‘Before they know the ruin in which they 
are’ (Antiph. 1.29) 
b. Adsa dé paralelofpamen, ek ton eireménon 
[...] rhdidion estin katamathein 
‘All what we have passed over may be read- 
ily understood judging from what we said’ 
(Isoc. 7.56) 

(3) a. en téi grammateioi tdi epi toi dikastériou 
graphénti ouk énesti tatiia 
‘In the document drawn up before the tri- 
bunal these things are not possible’ (Isaeus 
5.25) 
b. hoi grapsdmenoi Sokraten 
‘Those who have accused Socrates’ (Xen. 
Mem. 11.1) 


Lf. Nouns 

Anc. Gk. also allows same-case nouns to func- 
tion as noun modifiers, in a construction called 
(close) + apposition. It is not entirely clear, 
however, in such instances as téktones andres 
‘architect-men’ (Hom. /f. 6.315), which of the 
nouns is the head and which one is the modifier: 
are they men who are architects or architects 
who are men? Things are clearer in the so-called 
appositive genitive construction, where both the 
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head noun and the genitive denote the same 
referent, as in Kanés dros ‘Mount Kane’ (Hdt. 
7-42.3). 


2. MODIFICATION OUTSIDE THE NP 


Outside the NP, modification is achieved by 
adverbs and APs. As universal modifiers, adverbs 
can modify virtually any kind of constituent; the 
same is true of APs, which can be seen as com- 
plex + adverbial constituents. Here are some 
examples of constituents modified by adverbs 
(for nouns, see above): 


- averb: rhdidlés gnosesthe ‘you will easily know 
(Lys. 19.11); 

— an AP: mal’ en dikéi ‘very rightly’ (Pl. Phdr. 
266a); 

— an adjective: hekous/ous te kai adtkous pantos 
‘wholly willful and wicked’ (PI. Leg. 872d); 

- an adverb: mal’ orthés ‘quite rightly’ (Dem. 
Or. 8.48); 

- a suffix: polloi paradoxdteron ‘much more 
strange’ (Dem. Or. 9.21), where the adverbial 
dative polldi intensifies only the comparative 
suffix -teron. 
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NICOLAS BERTRAND 


Monophthongization 


Monophthongization is the reduction of a 
+ diphthong to a long vowel. It is a gradual natu- 
ral assimilatory phenomenon (- assimilation) 
caused by the total conflation of the diphthong’s 
elements. 

Evidence for the early monophthongization of 
the diphthongs /ej/ and /ou/ is found in various 
dialects: PotEdan = Poteiddn ‘Poseidon’ (Corinth, 
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6th c. BCE; for Cor. <E> = /e:/, see del Barrio 
Vega 2010), kutékhe = katékhei ‘(s)he detains’ 
(Ambracia, 6th c. BCE), toto = touto ‘that’ (lonia, 
6th c. BCE). The reduction is further confirmed by 
the spellings <ei> and <ou> for /e:/ and /o:/ from 
~+contraction and compensatory lengthening 
(‘spurious diphthongs’): orkheitai ‘(s)he dances’ 
(Thera, 7th c. BCE), p.n. Khoirdsou (Corinth, 
7th c. BCE). The phenomenon spread in the 
sth c. BCE to most dialects: Att. kétai = keitai 
‘(s)he lies’, bds = boiis ‘cow’. The /e:/ and /o:/ 
resulting from monophthongization were even- 
tually raised to /i:/ and /u:/ (+ vowels): p.n. 
Phidias = Pheidias (Corinth, 6th c. BCE), epidé = 
epeidé ‘when’ (Attica, ard c. BCE). 

An early reduction /uj/ > /u:/ or /y:/ is per- 
haps attested by Hom. ekdiimen ‘may we avoid’, 
dainito ‘may (s)he feast’, unless they are later 
spellings for ekduimen and dainuito. Be that 
as it may, monophthongization of that diph- 
thong does occur in + Attic: ikhthidion ‘little 
fish’ (< *ikhthuidion), aphiudion ‘little fried-fish' 
(< “aphuidion). 

In + Boeotian p.n. Wergaénetos tor Ergaine- 
tos and p.n. Khoeritlos for Khoirilos (5th c. BCE) 
attest to an early + assimilation /ai/ > /ae/ and 
/oj/ > /og/. The next step in monophthongiza- 
tion, /e:/ and /a:/, is attested in the 4th c. BCE: 
ké = kai ‘and’, thes = theois ‘god (dat. pl.)’. 
Similarly, ancient di and 6/ became aé and oi and 
underwent reduction: tamiai > tamiai > tamté 
‘fine (dat. sg.)’, tdi > toi (cf. toé) > ti ‘the (dat. sg. 
masc.)'. Further unrounding of /a:/ to /e:/ can be 
inferred from spellings like allei = alloi ‘others 
(masc.)' (Méndez Dosuna 1988; contra Vottéro 
1995). The interchange of ai and e in Roman 
papyri, e.g. horate for horatai ‘(s)he is seen’, bain- 
etai for bafnete ‘come (imp. 2nd pl.)’, suggests the 
monophthongization of /ai/ and the loss of vowel 
length. The outcome of of is /u:/ (through /a:/) 
outside + Boeotian: phoildpidos for phuldpidos 
‘battle-cry (gen.)' (Crete, 2nd c. BCE), Att. andxe 
for anoixai ‘open (imp. 2nd sg.)’ (2nd c. CE). 
Although ae and oe for ai and of are found in 
Attic, cf. p.n. Aéthra for Aithra and p.n. Kroésos 
for Kroisos (early 5th c. BCE), further evidence 
for early /aj/ > /e:/ and /oi/ > /a:/ is lacking. 

Long diphthongs may become monophthongs 
by glide-lenition. The phenomenon is character- 
istic of the article in early documents: lon. té 
hieréi ‘to the priestess’, Lesb. t6 Nikaioi ‘to Nica- 
eus’. By the and c. BCE -ai, -éi, -di were historical 
spellings. 
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Before vowels, the pronunciation of diph- 
thongs fluctuated. For instance, Att. doreid ‘gift’ 
was realized as [do:.rei.(j)4] (with a diphthong) 
or /do:.reja/ (with short /e/), monophthongiza- 
tion applying only in the former. Due to this fact, 
the phenomenon can be delayed in this context, 
cf the rare Boeot. Buotén ‘Boeotian (gen. pl.)' vs. 
the common Boiétén, Early examples are found, 
however: ArgEos = Argeios ‘Argive' (Corinth, Gth 
c. BCE; <E> = /e:/, not /e/), Boeot. Theibéos 
= Thébaios ‘Theban’. As it happens, in Attic 
/ui/ > /u:/ before vowels is a comparatively late 
phenomenon: Auids > Auds ‘son’ (4th c. BCE). A 
belated monophthongization /ei/ > /e:/ is con- 
firmed by spellings with <é>, like Att. pléonos 
= pleionos 'more (gen. sg.)’ (3rd c. BCE), and 
by loans into Latin, like p.n. Daréus = Dareios. 
Nonetheless, diphthongs followed by vowels did 
eventually undergo reduction, as shown by the 
evolution to Modern Greek: palaids > paleds > 
maAid¢ /pas'‘os/ ‘old (masc.)’, poios > motos (pro- 
nounced [‘pjos}) ‘who (masc.)', batheia > Badia 
[va'Gja] ‘deep (fem.)', Auids > yto¢ [jos] ‘son’. 
An unrealistic monophthongization ela‘a > elaa 
‘olive’, aiet > dei ‘always’ (with the first a long) in 
Attic is supported only by ancient grammarians. 

Despite general monophthongization of ancient 
diphthongs, certain historical spellings are still 
preserved in Modern Greek: épyouat /'erxome/ 
‘come’, éxe /‘eci/ ‘he has’, etc. (+ Developments 
in Medieval and Modern Greek). 
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Accorac ALONSO DENIZ 


Mood (énklisis), Ancient Theories of 


The Greek grammarians’ theory of mood was 
rooted in the identification of the principal 
speech acts by the philosophers and rhetors. 
Declarative (amdpavaic, apdphansis), direc- 
tive (mpdotakic, prostaxis) and precative (evxy, 
eukhé) + utterances made it possible to observe 
the modal verbal forms that are best suited for 
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them — respectively the indicative, + imperative 
and +optative - and to distinguish between 
them. Hence, it is clear that these three moods 
were first comprehended in reference to their 
specific enunciative properties (cf. Apoll. Dysc. 
Synt. Il] 88 [= 346.3] and Lallot 1997 IJ:206, 
n. 202). 

According to the Tékhné attributed to Dio- 
nysius Thrax (Dion. Thrax 47.3), “there are five 
modes (éyxAlcets, enkliseis): indicative, impera- 
tive, optative, subjunctive and infinitive”. The 
Tékhné gives no other definition of the attribute 
of mood than this, nor is any justification given 
for the term mood (+ Mood and Modality). As is 
often the case, information must be sought for in 
the scholia and other grammatical texts. 

Why, then, éklisis? Aristarchus knows the 
word only in the phonetic sense of ‘énklisis’ 
(+ Clitics), a metaphorical application of the 
sense of ‘inclination’, the enclitic form being 
conceived of as ‘leaning’ towards the host word 
upon which it is built. A priori, there would 
seem no direct association between this value 
and the concept of ‘mood’. On the other hand, 
the grammatical sense of ‘inflection’ (cf. xAtots, 
klisis, flection’), as a regular change of form of a 
lexical item, may very well have given rise to the 
sense of ‘modal form’, this form being designated 
as ‘bent’, j.e., deviated away from the indicative. 
Possible evidence in support of such an origin 
includes the following: 


(1) the term ‘eperméné énklisis', ‘extended 
mood’, referring to the subjunctive, a mood 
derived from the indicative by the lengthen- 
ing of the predesinential vowel (Schol. Dion. 
Thrax 245.18) 

the designation of the moods as ‘verbal cases’ 
( ptdseis rhématikat), suggested by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (Comp. VI 7) 

the parallelism often mentioned by the 
scholiasts between the five moods and the 
five cases (e.g. Schal. Dion. Thrax 246.28) 


(2) 


(3) 


Accepting this origin of énklisis in the sense of 
‘mood’, then, a primarily morphological denota- 
tion is found, according to which the moods are 
seen as forms resulting from an inflection of the 
indicative. 

Whatever the validity of this hypothesis on 
the origins of ‘mood-énklisis’, it must be empha- 
sized that it is not a view found in the Greek 
grammatical tradition itself, which is unanimous 
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in explaining éndtisis in reference to the notion 
of psychological ‘inclination’. To quote the Byz- 
antine grammarian Georgius Choeroboscus (5.1): 
“Mood (éyxAtotc, énklisis) is the predilection of 
the soul (buyua) npoaipecis, psukhike proairesis), 
that is to say, that according to which the soul is 
‘inclined’ (€yxAtvetat, enklinetai) or that towards 
which it leans (fémet, rhépei); it is inclined, or 
leans, indeed, either towards indication, or 
injunction, or wishing, or doubt.” Choeroboscus, 
who has here indicated the respective character- 
istic ‘inclinations’ of the indicative, the impera- 
tive, the optative and the subjunctive, goes on to 
say that ‘the ancients’ called the modes ‘psycho- 
logical dispositions’ (\puxixag StaPécets, psukhikas 
diathéseis), and indeed this assertion is con- 
firmed in the usage of Apollonius Dyscolus, in 
whose work verbal modality is regularly (e.g. 
Synt. 151 [= 44.13], [1 59 [= 325.8], etc.) described 
by the syntagma tbuyud) Stabeots, psukhike didthe- 
sis, (or S1d8eats tHs tpuyhs, didthesis tés psukhés) 
‘disposition of the soul’ (énk/isis, in his writings, 
tends rather to be applied to the modal form). It 
can be seen how the description of the modali- 
ties of the verb in psychological terms of the 
mental disposition of the speaker might have led 
to a change, and perhaps a stabilization, of the 
usage of énklisis in grammatical terminology. 

Apollonius Dyscolus thus analyzes the seman- 
tic content of any verbal form as the association 
of a modality — that is, the ‘disposition of the 
soul’ of the speaker - and a lexical content, 
which he calls the ‘act’ (mpéypa, prégma). Thus, 
for example, the imperative “march!” would 
be analyzed as “I order [you] to march’. This 
gives the motivations for the designations of 
the moods: in the indicative (op\otu, horistiké), 
] indicate, or assert (dp{foxal, horizomai) the 
act; in the imperative (mpootaxtim, prostaktike), 
I order it (mpoctécow, prostdsso); in the optative 
(edxtiey, euktiké), | wish it (cyouo, eikhomai). 
The ‘subjunctive’ resists such analysis, its name 
suggesting that it is a subordinate (Onotaxtum, 
hupotaktiké) mode, in the sense that it always 
appears after a conjunction (typically final, tva, 
hina, or conditional, édv, edn). As a matter of 
fact, although the term ‘subjunctive’ prevailed in 
the canon of terminology, the mood in question 
was at times also termed ‘dubitative’ (dtetaxtixy, 
distaktiké), on the basis that the speaker's ‘dispo- 
sition of soul’ in this mood is Jess assertive than 
in the indicative. 
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The fifth Greek mood is the infinitive (+ Infin- 
itives (Syntax)), Its place in the parts of speech 
has been the subject of much discussion, some 
grammarians even proposing that it should be 
seen as an > adverb (cf. Apoll. Dysc. Synt. | 
53-56 [= 46.3-48.13]). To Apollonius, the infini- 
tive is “the verb [in its] most general [form]” 
(yevixwtatov pijua, genikdtaton rhéma), that is 
to say, quite simply, “the name of the act” (@vopa 
TpdyLatos, dnoma praégmatos: Apoll. Dysc. Adv. 
129.16) — as its name indicates: d-nap-Eupatoy, 
a-par-émphaton, literally ‘expressing noth- 
ing besides [the lexical sense]’. In particular, it 
expresses no ‘diathesis’ of the soul. In modern 
terms, it might be said to constitute the ‘zero 
mode’, And it is in this form that it becomes pos- 
sible to include it in analytical formulations of 
the ‘true’ moods, as the lexical complement to 
the modal auxiliary: in “I order [you] to march”, 
prostasso peripatein, the modal ‘I order’ is void 
of action, while the infinitive ‘to march’, being 
neutral in mood, fills this void (cf. Apoll. Dysc. 
Synt. IIT 58 [= 324.2]). 

The enumerative order of grammatical items 
was never arbitrary for the ancient grammarians. 
Apollonius, at the opening of his Syntax, devotes 
several pages (13.1-27.13) to justifying his order- 
ing of the list of eight parts of speech. He tackles 
the same problem when dealing with moods. 
He finds two sequences acceptable, the variable 
being the position of the infinitive. Since it rep- 
resents the verb in its least specific form, and is 
present, so to say, in a latent ‘background’ state 
in all the other modal forms, it is logical that it 
should take its place at the head of the list, and 
this is where Apollonius places it in Synt. III 62. 
However, he points out that in doing so, he is 
departing from the position he chose in ‘other 
writings’ (which are lost), in which, agreeing 
with ‘certain’ grammarians (whom he does not 
name), he placed the indicative at the head of 
the list (and the infinitive at the end). This is, 
in fact, the sequence given by the Tékhné (cf. 
supra). Incidentally, Apollonius does not really 
disown this latter sequence, acknowledging its 
pedagogical benefits: the indicative is the mood 
richest in forms, he argues, and hence is with- 
out parallel as a paradigm for approaching the 
other moods, all of which are to some extent 
defective. 

The issue of the defectiveness in the verbal 
paradigm is, in fact, one to which Apollonius 
devotes the closest attention in Book Hl of the 
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Syntax. Now, this question acquires a particular 
urgency in the case of the mada! paradigms, 
The imperative is characterized by a personal 
defectiveness inherent in the injunctive modal- 
ity. One does not give orders to oneself, and this 
is why the imperative lacks — indeed is forbid- 
den to have — a first person. Apollonius holds 
firm to this position and discounts forms like 
iwhev, famen ‘let us go’, seeing this as a made sui 
generis of exhortation to oneself (and those per- 
sons associated in the first person plural), which 
he calls the ‘suggestive’ (Umo8etix}, Aupothetike, 
Synt Ill 109-11 [= 362.3-365.8]). Tradition did 
not uphold the suggestive mode, considering it 
too marginal (cf. Choeroboscus 233.6). On the 
other hand, Apollonius grants the third person 
imperative, to which specific forms correspond 
in Greek, regarding it as disguising a “double 
injunction: that aimed at the second person and 
that passing from that person to a third” (Synt. 
If} u2 [= 366.6}). 

Another type of defectiveness seen in the 
modal paradigms is temporal defectiveness. 
Not only the imperative — again — but also the 
optative mood is uneasy coexisting with the 
past, wishes and orders tending by nature to be 
orientated towards the future. Now, there are 
some Greek forms that Apollonius cannot help 
but interpret as past imperatives and optatives: 
thus xexAcicOw, kekleisthé or vevumxat, nenikekoi, 
respectively the imperative and optative third 
person, on the perfect stem (- Perfect, Forma- 
tion of), of the verbs xAgtoual, kletomai ‘to close’ 
(in the passive), and vixd@, niké ‘to prevail in 
battle’. The first of these, Apollonius tells us 
(Synt. III 101 [= 357-n]), is indeed a past form 
when we say, xexAcioOw 4 dupa, kekleistho hé 
thura, “may the gate have been closed”, as is the 
second, when the father of an athlete who has 
competed at Olympia, not knowing the result of 
the race, utters the wish efge vevoexal you o Taic, 
eithe nenikékai mou ho pais, “may my son have 
won a victory!” (Synz. I] 99 [= 355.6]). In such 
cases, and in others where Apollonius also inter- 
prets as ‘past’ imperative and optative forms 
now constructed on the aorist (+ Aorist For- 
mation) stem (Synt. II] 100 [= 357.2] and III 102 
[= 358.8]), we might harbor reservations and pre- 
fer an aspectual (+ Aspect (and Tense); + Tense/ 
Aspect) interpretation (i.e. of state) — “may the 
gate be closed”, “may my son be the victor’, 
etc. But this is of less concern to us here than 
Apollonius’ method for cross-referencing mood 
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and tense (+ Tense (Ahrdnos), Ancient Theories 
of), and his reasoning on his observations. The 
question of compatibility with the tenses also 
arises in regard to the subjunctive, but here it fs 
forms like Aé&u, /éxd, in which the sigmatic stem 
AeE-, lex-, is common to both the aorist (é-Ae§-a, 
é-lex-a) and the future (Aeg-w, /éx-0), that may 
encourage us to infer that A¢Ew, /éxd, is a future 
form in the subjunctive eav Aé&w, ean léxo, ‘if J 
say [in the future]’, Apollonius gives a magis- 
terial proof (Synt. Il 140-146 [= 389.6-394.6]) 
that the forms in -cw, -sé following subjunctival 
conjurictions cannot be said either morphologi- 
cally or semantically to be future forms. They 
are consequently aorist forms, which Apollonius 
interprets as perfective in aspect, as opposed to 
the extensive aspect inherent in the subjunctive 
on the present stem (Synt. lil 140). 

We see here the fecundity of Apollonius’ 
reflection on the moods, revealing as it does 
quite apart from his analysis of the moods them- 
selves how the present and aorist farms, essen- 
tially temporal in the indicative, tend to diverge 
in the other moods according to the category of 
aspect. 
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JEAN LALLOT 


Mood and Modality 
1 Moop AND MODALITY DEFINED 


Verbal mood is a grammatical category that is 
a tool used to express modality contents. In a 
very basic and primitive formulation, it can be 
said that mood is form and modality is content. 
Verbal mood is not the only way of expressing 
modality contents, but its role in conveying the 
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contents is crucial. Following Bybee, Perkins and 
Pagliuca (19947176) it could be said that “it may 
be impossible to come up with a succinct char- 
acterization of the notional domain of modality 
and the part of it that is expressed grammati- 
cally.” The notion of modality can be viewed as 
a super category more loosely structured than 
tense and aspect and probably belonging to a 
higher level of abstraction (Nuyts 2005). 

The different aspects of the super category 
modality should be reviewed. They include, first 
of all, the basic division between epistemic and 
deontic modality (von Wright 1951). Epistemic 
modality refers to the degree of certainty the 
speaker has that what he says is true. Deontic 
modality may be defined as an indication of the 
degree of moral desirability of the state of affairs 
expressed in the utterance (Nuyts 2006:4). A sca- 
lar view of the desirability is possible, although 
there is a strong tendency to analyze the cat- 
egory in terms of discrete values (usually only 
possibility and necessity). Expressions of per- 
mission, obligation and interdiction involve not 
only the assessment of the degree of accept- 
ability but also the translation into (non-verbal) 
action terms. 

The division between deontic and epistemic 
modality is amply used in modern treatments of 
modality (see, for instance, Lyons 1977; Palmer 
1979; Willmott 2007). In recent years a number 
of finer distinctions have been incorporated into 
the discussion: some authors include dynamic 
modality as a separate class that encodes abil- 
ity (Palmer 1979). According to Coates (1983) 
the denomination root modality points to the 
fact that modality contents are gradual, so the 
denomination ‘root’ covers not only deontic and 
dynamic modality but the less central uses as 
well. Both of them incorporate further refine- 
ments, mainly as regards the behavior of modal 
verbs as the main vehicle to express deontic 
modality. 

The incorporation by Bybee, Perkins and Pagli- 
uca (1994179-180) of subordinating modality and 
the new division in agent-oriented and speaker- 
oriented modalities, apart from epistemic modal- 
ity, provide us with a finer instrument. Epistemic 
modality applies to assertions: the unmarked 
case is total commitment to the truth of the 
proposition, markers of epistemic modality indi- 
cate something less than a total commitment. 
The commonly expressed epistemic modalities 
are inferred certainty, which is an epistemic use 
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of modal verbs, certainty, possibility, probability 
and counter-factuality. Agent-oriented modality 
“reports the existence of internal and external 
conditions of the agent with respect to the com- 
pletion of the action expressed in the main pred- 
icate” (Bybee, Perkins and Pagliuca 19941177). 
Agent-oriented modality expresses obligation, 
necessity, ability, desire and root possibility 
reporting general enabling conditions. Speaker- 
oriented modality refers to the case in which 
the speaker is the ‘enabling condition’. This type 
of modality includes directives in Lyons’ terms 
(1977:746), i.e, imperatives, prohibitives, opta- 
tives, hortatives, admonitives and permissives. A 
minor refinement is provided by Hengeveld and 
Mackenzie (2008), who use the term participant- 
oriented instead of agent-oriented in order to 
include the cases in which the + subject of the 
sentence is not the agent. 

The distinction between epistemic, subor- 
dinating, agent-oriented and speaker-oriented 
modalities marks major progress compared with 
previous frameworks. But they incorporate, with- 
out further discrimination, notions that should 
be discriminated. They are not able to provide 
a framework sophisticated enough to explain 
why it is possible that not only an imperative but 
also a modal verb conveys a command or why 
an interrogative sentence can be a command 
or a request depending on the circumstances. 
This means that illocutive dynamics should be 
incorporated in the framework if we search for 
a global description of modality contents. There 
are also other minor aspects that need special 
consideration, such as, for instance, the inter- 
weaving of tense and mood, i.e., the modal use 
of tenses, the differences between objective and 
subjective modalities, and, in some languages 
at least, the existence of evidentials. On the 
other hand, the existence of different domains of 
modality raises important questions about their 
very scope. 


2. MODALITY CONTENTS: ILLOCUTIVE 
CONTENT 


The theory of speech acts provides a framework 
to explain important peculiarities in sentential 
modality. Speech acts can be analyzed on three 
levels: A locutionary act, the actual utterance 
and its meaning, syntactic and semantic; an illo- 
cutionary act, ie., the semantic ‘illocutionary 
force’ of the utterance, thus its real, intended 
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meaning; and in certain cases a further perlo- 
cutionary act, which is its actual effect (Aus- 
tin 1962). Searle (1975) classified illocutionary 
speech acts as assertive, directives, commissives, 
expressives and declarations, and introduced the 
concept indirect speech act: “In indirect speech 
acts the speaker communicates to the hearer 
more than he actually says by way of relying on 
their mutually shared background information, 
both linguistic and nonlinguistic, together with 
the general powers of rationality and inference 
on the part of the hearer’ (Searle 1975:60-61). 
In these types of acts, the primary illocutionary 
act is the indirect one, which is not literally per- 
formed, and the secondary illocutionary act is 
the direct one, performed in the literal utterance 
of the sentence. 

Interpreting a sentence as an assertive or 
directive speech act would depend on back- 
ground information, linguistic and nonlinguistic. 
In the following, the first sentence is classified as 
a direct speech act and the second as an indirect 
speech act: 


(1) aphes m'es otkous 
‘Let me go home’ (Soph. OT 320) 

(2) ouk ef su t' oikous su te, Kréon, kata stégas, kai 
mé to médeén dlgos eis még’ oisete? 
‘Will you go into the house — and you, Creon, 
go to yours — and stop making so much of a 
petty grief?’ (Soph. OT 637-638) 


Hengeveld and Mackenzie (2008:7off.) consider 
twelve illocutionary categories realized gram- 
matically in the languages. Intonation, presence 
of specific markers, like question words and 
verbal moods, characterize illocutions. Some of 
them seem to be present in the grammar of 
Ancient Greek: Declarative (the speaker informs 
the addressee of the propositional content 
evoked by the communicated content); Inter- 
rogative (the speaker requests the addressee’s 
response to the propositional content evoked 
by the communicated content); Imperative (the 
speaker directs the addressee to carry out the 
action evoked by the communicated content); 
Mirative (the speaker conveys his/her surprise 
about the propositional content evoked by the 
communicated content). 

Other illocutionary categories, such as Com- 
misive or Supplicative, seem to be lacking. On 
the other hand, there are some aspects that need 
further study, for instance, there is no constant 
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grammatical difference between Imperative 
and Prohibitive. The existence of an Optative 
illocutionary category could be supported by 
the verbal mood optative, although the differ- 
ence between optative and imperative could be 
thought of as a gradual difference. The existence 
of specific markers for non-realizable wishes 
should be taken into consideration in order to 
increase the number of illocutionary categories. 

Greek grammars have paid due attention to 
the fact that some sentence types often convey 
modality meanings different from the intended 
one, e.g. questions with future tenses, assertions 
with modal verbs expressing obligation, etc. Yet, 
the explanation of the facts does not seem to be 
appropriate. In the grammar of a language it is 
not possible to include all the indirect speech 
acts, although some of them are so common that 
they constitute less prototypical ways of express- 
ing the corresponding speech act, for instance, 
the use of future tenses to convey orders, the 
use of optative in orders, the use of interrogative 
sentences with verbs in the second person (usu- 
ally negated), etc. 


3. MODALITY CONTENT: EPISTEMIC 
MODALITY 


Epistemic modality is associated with asser- 
tive, interrogative and mirative speech acts. The 
speaker evaluates the actuality of the situation in 
terms of his knowledge of situations in general. 
The speaker expresses the situation as being 
factual, probable, possible or non-factual. These 
four basic modal distinctions are mainly con- 
veyed by verbal moods with or without modal 
particles. But the combination of moods with 
modality adverbs produces finer gradations in 
a metaphorical scale between poles. The indica- 
tive is used to describe real, factual events. But 
the indicative in past tenses in Classical Greek 
can be modified by the moda! particles an, ke, 
ka and hence it is used to express counter fac- 
tuality. This way, the Greek indicative is able to 
express the two poles of the scale, factual and 
non-factual. 

There is ample agreement in the literature as 
far as understanding the relationship between 
subjunctive and optative in terms of graduality 
(e.g. Goodwin 1889, Chantraine 1953:213, Wack- 
emagel 1926:230-238). Their relationship can be 
explained in terms of being closer to (for the 
subjunctive), ar farther from (for the optative), 
the real/factual pole expressed by the indicative 
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(Willmott 20076). In other words, the subjunc- 
tive would express probability and the optative 
possibility, both of them with the modal par- 
ticles dn, ke, ka. 

A difference between epistemic objective 
modality and epistemic subjective modality has 
been supported by Lyons (1977), Dik (1989), and 
Hengeveld and Mackenzie (2008). In Dik’s and 
Hengeveld-Mackenzie's terms, epistemic subjec- 
tive modalities express the fact that the speaker 
takes personal responsibility for the content of 
the proposition; they signal the degree of his 
certainty about its truth, i.e, whether he thinks 
it is certain, likely, possible, unlikely that what 
he says is true. The existence of two epistemic 
modalities is an interesting methodological 
tool, but their performance is very poor: they 
should only be invoked if there are two different 
epistemic modalities in the sentence. In these 
cases the two modalities operate at different 
layers within a layer-structured clause, as in the 
following example: 


(3) kai isds an did tatita apéthanon 
‘and perhaps I would have died because of 
that’ (PI. Ap. 32d7-8) 


Subjective modalities have a strong tendency 
to bind to the moment of utterance (Lyons 
1977). The most usual situation is that subjec- 
tive modality expresses the speaker's evalua- 
tion at the moment he makes this evaluation. 
But it is also possible to express an evaluation 
produced at a time different from the time of 
the utterance (Bolkestein 1980). Verbal moods 
convey epistemic objective modalities. Although 
in Ancient Greek there is a general tendency 
for modality + adverbs to convey epistemic 
subjective content and for modality adjectives 
to convey epistemic objective content, both 
adverbs and adjectives can at times express both 
epistemic modalities. 


4. MODALITY CONTENT: DEONTIC 
MODALITY 


In its narrowest dimension, deontic content 
includes the notions of necessity and obligation. 
In a broader sense the ideas of ability or capabil- 
ity could be incorporated as a peripheral dimen- 
sion. Deontic content is expressed by > verbal 
adjectives in -tds and -féos, modal verbs, modal 
adjectives and modal adverbs. Greek verbs 
such as opheilé ‘ought to’, dei ‘it must’, khré ‘it is 
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necessary’, dtinamai ‘I am able’, and ékho ‘I have’ 
should be identified as modal verbs. Opheilo, dei 
and khré express necessity and obligation, ékhd 
and dunamai express ability. All of them are used 
in periphrastic structures with infinitives. They 
also share some of the properties described for 
modal verbs. They tend to lack person, but their 
status as auxiliary forms is not the same; they 
can express deontic and epistemic readings as 
well (Ruiz Yamuza 2008a:passim). Semi-modal 
verbs seem to be an open class with boundaries 
semantically less defined. Kinduneuo ‘to be dar- 
ing’ (Ruiz Yamuza 2008b) is one of them. Other 
periphrastic structures with adjectives and copu- 
lative verb, such as hoios t’ eimi ‘lam able to’ plus 
infinitive, as well as modal adjectives, are adjec- 
tives derived from bases that express obligation 
or necessity, like anankaios ‘necessary’. 

Modal verbs could be described as consti- 
tuting a ‘fuzzy category’, including ambiguous 
instances where it is impossible to say which 
meaning, epistemic or deontic, is most appropri- 
ate, as well as merged instances where both of 
them are equally possible. Deontic meaning is 
the default meaning. As it is generally admitted 
that their illocutionary force functions as indi- 
rect orders, the prototypical instance would be 
one in which the speaker is able to give orders, 
the hearer is the intended agent of the proposed 
action, and there is an action that is delimited, 
a telic one. Deontic meaning can be simply 
descriptive, without implying order or request. 

Epistemic meanings of modal verbs express 
various degrees of inferred certitude. In these 
occurrences the position of the speaker is not 
a position of command. There is no action at 
all and the hearer is not the agent of the action. 
The subject of the verb can be an inanimate or 
an — abstract noun. Lacking progressive forms, 
verbs expressing states and inanimate subjects 
should be understood as pointing to an epistemic 
meaning. An epistemic reading is strongly related 
with the moment of speech, hence the tendency 
to use present tenses in conveying it, although 
a mechanical use of this tendency is nat at all 
possible. On top of that, if there is an epistemic 
adverbial in an utterance, harmonic or non- 
harmonic, the modal verb could be understood 
as epistemic because the adverbials take scope 
over the utterance as a whole. 

In the example below (4), the verb pephukénai 
‘to have been/become’ (pf. inf.) refers to a past/ 
present moment and is an estate predicate. The 
modal verb de? conveys inferred certainty. 
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(4) tis? eugené nin dei pephukénai tind. 
Xoiithos, pephukos Aidlou Dids t’ dpo. 
Kai pés xénas s’ on éskhen oiisan engené? 
‘Who? He must be someone of noble birth. 
Xuthus, born from Aeolus and Zeus, 
And how as a stranger did he have you, a 
citizen?’ (Eur. Jon 291-293) 


The semi-modal verb kinduneud ‘to be daring, 
run risk’ exhibits similar properties: 


(5) kai kinduneueis par’ Homérou memathékénai 
autd 
‘and it is likely that you acquired the idea 
from Homer’ (Pl, Resp. 334a10-11) 


5. MODALITY MARKERS 


Verbal moods are the grammaticalized form ot 
expression of modality content. Qua grammati- 
cal category, this is an obligatory category in the 
languages which have them. In Ancient Greek, 
the verbal moods are the indicative, the sub- 
junctive, the optative, and the imperative. The 
meaning of the moods in Greek is a compli- 
cated matter because there is not a one-to-one 
match between form and meaning, thus proving 
that modality is a complex category. Two moods 
express direct orders and prohibitions, namely 
the imperative and the subjunctive without a 
particle. The optative mood is used to express 
a less direct order or prohibition. Exhortative 
forms in the first person plural of the subjunc- 
tive should be understood as less prototypical 
orders. Infinitives are alternative markers of 
orders (Denizot 2011:297-394). The use of spe- 
cific moods and the negative particle mé are the 
characteristic features of orders. 

The nature and linguistic expression of 
wishes deserve special consideration. A num- 
ber of issues have to be addressed here, such as 
the following: Do wishes constitute a separate 
illocutive mood? Are wishes a sub-species of 
orders, a weaker forms of orders? Are wishes, as 
Palmer (2000) says, an intermediate class, partly 
epistemic and partly not epistemic? Or are they 
expressives? The presence of a specific mood for 
wishes is an argument in favor of considering 
them a separate class. It is maintained that in 
prototypical wishes the agent of the action is 
not addressed, in contrast to prototypical direc- 
tives where it is addressed (Willmott 2007:126); 
however, in directives in the third person, the 
agent and the addressee do not coincide and the 
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agent is not addressed. In post-Homeric Greek 
non-realizable wishes are expressed by specific 
past tenses, and the question arises whether 
they should be considered a separate class of 
illocutive acts. Prototypical orders are the core 
of the category and easily distinguishable from 
wishes; but less prototypical orders, orders in the 
third persons, share more features with wishes, 
whereas it is always possible to use the normal 
mood for wishes to mitigate the order, to give 
more polite orders, as in the example helow: 


(6) paida d’ emoi lusaite philén, ta d’ dpoina 
dékhesthai, hazdmenoi Dids huion hekébdlon 
Apolléna 
‘But my dear child release to me, and accept 
the ransom out of reverence for the son of 
Zeus, Apollo who strikes from afar’ (Hom. JL 
1,20—21) 


In the domain of epistemic modality, verbal 
moods show the following division: the indica- 
tive mood without modal particle expresses fac- 
tuality; past tense indicative with modal particle 
expresses counter factuality; the subjunctive 
with particle in subordinates expresses probabil- 
ity; the optative with particle in main and subor- 
dinate sentences expresses possibility. In some 
other accounts of the Greek moods (for instance, 
Willmott 2007:144 ff.) it is argued that the opta- 
tive without a particle conveys a deontic type of 
meaning, a dynamic meaning, usually expressed 
by modal verbs like dumamai. Although the rela- 
tionship between possibility and dynamic mean- 
ing is notionally close, as shown by the use of 
epistemic diinamai to express possibility, this 
seems to be a context-based inference. 

Moods are subordinating markers. Two of the 
Greek moods, the subjunctive and the opta- 
tive, are subordinating moods or have a spe- 
cific meaning in subordinate sentences. For the 
subjunctive, its subordinate meaning justifies 
its name Aupotaktiké (‘subordinate’), The com- 
bination of subjunctive with a particle in the 
expression of probability is only possible in sub- 
ordinate sentences. The subjunctive without a 
particle also appears in some subordinate sen- 
tences, namely final sentences and subordinate 
sentences after verbs of fearing. Handbooks 
often explain the presence of the subjunctive 
as due to the sequence of clauses in cases of 
parataxis of two clauses, the second of which 
having a jussive subjunctive; but other accounts 
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(Willmott 2007:173) point to the origin of these 
sentences as ‘prospective’, explaining the use 
of the subjunctive as having its original future 
meaning. The optative without a particle is used 
to express subordination when the verb of the 
main clause is in the past tense. The optative 
expresses anteriority (aorist), simultaneity (pres- 
ent) and posteriority (future). In some combina- 
tions, it could be considered a past alternative to 
the subjunctive. 

Subjinctive and optative convey the idea of 
repetition: subjunctive plus particle can con- 
vey the idea of repetition, including future rep- 
etition, whereas an optative without particle in 
subordinate sentences conveys the idea of past 
repetition (Willmott 2007:174). Horrocks (1995) 
and Willmott (2007) maintain that the itera- 
tive interpretation in - conditionals referring 
to the future depends on the tense of the main 
verb, with the subjunctive being indeterminate 
between a specific and an iterative meaning. 
Iterative meanings could be understood as 
developed from specific contexts, with the pru- 
viso that they require a generic reference. 


6. MODALITY MARKERS OUTSIDE Moob 


Modality contents are expressed by operators, 
i.e, grammatical means, verbal moods, and by 
satellites, modality adverbs. Two or more modal- 
ity meanings could appear in the same sentence, 
and it could be the case that the same formal 
device can express modality in two different 
ways, by forming harmonic and non-harmonic 
combinations (Lyons 1977). They can com- 
bine with other satellites and operators whose 
modal contents are similar, or at least belong 
to the same type of modality, or combine with 
satellites and operators whose modal content 
is different. The whole matter becomes more 
complicated if they express objective or subjec- 
tive modality contents. It is clear that operators 
and satellites in non-harmonic combinations 
seem to be in a different layer of the clause, 
but the concept of modality seems to be always 
subjective. For example, all the combinations 
between the modality adverbs tdkha and isos, 
both ‘perhaps’, and the optative mood, the future 
tense or the subjunctive mood are harmonic 
combinations, since both adverbs and moods 
express the same grades of factuality, either 
probability or possibility, as in example (7): 
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(7) isos an own déxeien dtopon einai 
‘perhaps it may seem strange that’ (PI. Ap. 
31C4) 


The classification of modality adverbs in Ancient 
Greek is a difficult task: sometimes an adverb 
acquires a modality meaning in the course of 
its evolution, and so the original semantic field 
of the adverbs turns out to be very different. 
Originally, t@kha was a modal/manner adverb 
meaning ‘quickly’ that later evolved into a tem- 
poral adverb, ‘presently’, and finally became a 
modality adverb, ‘probably’; ésos was a modal- 
comparative adverb that evolved into a modal- 
ity adverb; polldkis was a frequency adverb in 
its most common occurrences (‘frequently’), but 
developed an interesting meaning as modality 
adverb; skheddn was originally a local adverb, 
‘close’, that became an adverb of manner ‘nearly’ 
and finally also acquired a modal meaning. As 
for their meanings, modality adverbs express 
epistemic modality content: tdkha, isds and 
polldkis convey probability/possibility notions; 
skhedon renders the idea of counter factuality, a 
notion also expressed by oligon. All of them seem 
to be able to make harmonic and non-harmonic 
combinations. Consider the following case: 


(8) téi énti gar theios éoiken ho tépos einai, haste 
ean ara polldkis numphéléptos proiéntos tot 
légou géndmai, mé thaumdséis 
‘For the spot seems really to be a divine one, 
so that if perhaps I become possessed by 
nymphs as my speech proceeds, do not be 
surprised’ (Pl. Pkdr. 238cg-d2; Rowe 1986, 
cf, 157) 


7. VERBAL TENSES AND MODALITY 


Verbal tenses can be used with modality meaning 
(Portner 2009:221ff.). Not only future tenses but 
past tenses as well are used in modal meaning 
in Ancient Greek. First of all, in the expression 
of non realizable wish periphrastic expressions 
consisting of past tenses of modal verbs, dpheton 
and éde plus infinitive, they prepare the way for 
the use of past tenses with the interjections 
etthe and ei gdr. Secondly, it is amply recog- 
nized that the imperfects of verbs of necessity, 
propriety and possibility are used in relation to 
an action that did not occur or is not occurring, 
Thirdly, in the expression of counter-factuality 
we have past tenses plus particle dm. The notion 
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of counter-factuality includes a semantic range 
from non realis meaning to counter factual with 
present and past references, expressed with 
imperfect tenses and aorist tenses plus particle, 
respectively, as in example (9): 


(9) kreisson gar éstha mékét’ on é z6n tuphlds 
‘you would have been better dead than liv- 
ing and blind’ (Soph. OT 1367) 


These uses can be explained by an implica- 
ture traced back to Grice’s Maxim of Relation 
(= relevant): to the speaker the most relevant 
time is the time of speech. If the speaker locates 
a cognitive attitude in the past rather than in the 
present, he must have a positive reason for doing 
so. The most obvious reason is that the cognitive 
attitude is over at the time of speech, in other 
words the contents of the thought are treated 
as “counter-factual at speech time” (Declerck 
2005:218). 

On the other hand, the modal nature of the 
future is also amply recognized. It is so common 
that imperative is the most commonly other 
use for futures (Bybee, Perkins and Pagliuca 
1994:273). Although, it can be theoretically possi- 
ble to make a distinction between a mood and a 
future marker (Comrie 1985; Willmott 2007295), 
the difference between ‘projected reality’ and 
‘potential reality’, as the content of the mood 
and the tense, respectively, is far from clear, 
while both of them seem to be aspects of modal- 
ity contents. 


8. MODALITY MARKERS AND LAYERS 


In Functional Grammar literature the contents 
of modality are considered as operating on dif- 
ferent layers within the layered structure of 
the clause (+ Functional Grammar and Greek). 
This fact provides an explanation of the pres- 
ence of different modality markers in the same 
sentence. It can be said that the contents of 
subjective and objective epistemic modality 
are quite similar: epistemic subjective modal- 
ity and epistemic objective modality evaluate 
the actuality of the referred situation or event. 
The difference between subjective and objec- 
tive modality is based on two semantic features 
plus a structural difference, namely the personal 
commitment of the speaker to the truth of the 
proposition and the idea that the speaker is the 
source of the information. As for the structural 
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difference, they both operate on a different 
layer within the layered structure of the clause. 
Objective epistemic modality operates on the 
predication layer, whereas subjective epistemic 
modality operates on the propositional layer of 
the clause. 

In the layered structure of the sentence, 
objective modality falls into the scope of tense 
because objective modality and tense operators 
work on the same level. On the other hand, 
subjective modalities fall outside the scope of 
tense because the satellites for this modality 
work at the upper layer. As examples (10) and 
(11) show, a situation perfectly coherent with the 
layered structure of the sentence is shown by 
modality adverbs in Classical Greek. The subjec- 
tive epistemic modality satellites are compatible 
with future, past and present tenses: 


(10) kai se (sos tuptesei tis kai epi kérrés atimos 
‘and someone perhaps will give you, yes, a 
degrading box on the ear' (Pl. Grg. 52743) 

(11) alla botlomai gignesthai peri mousikén, 
toiaiita atta eipon isds haste soi déxai 
‘probably I stated my own desires with 
regard to music in such a way that you 
imagined me to be stating present facts’ (Pl. 
Leg. 660c4—5) 


Some languages seem to have markers to express 
the source of the information conveyed by the 
utterance: evidence, hearsay, etc. In Greek, an 
evidential component seems to be present in 
mental state predicates, modal verbs in epistemic 
meaning, and modality adverbs and adjectives. 

The relationship between evidentiality and 
epistemic modality is a matter not yet clarified. 
Direct specification of direct evidence does not 
affect the factuality status of the proposition, 
but, for example, adverbs indicating the source 
of the information relativize the factual stance 
of the speaker. Sometimes epistemic modality 
and evidentiality have been grouped together 
(Palmer 2001:8) as ‘propositional modality’. An 
intermediate position considers evidentiality 
and epistemic modality as sub-categories or as 
related modal categories: epistemic necessity 
and inferential evidentiality expressed by modal 
verbs such as de? and khré is a good example of 
the overlapping domain, as in example (12): 


(12) hémeis dé oud’ epi adunaton amunesthai 
houto polin erkhometha, alld tois pdsin 
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drista pareskeuasménén, héste khré kai pdnu 
elpizein dia makhés iénai autous 

‘In the present instance, the city against 
which we are going, far from being so impo- 
tent for defense, is on the contrary most 
excellently equipped at all points; so that 
we have every reason to expect that they 
will take the field against us’ (Thuc. 2.11.6) 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


~ Syllable weight plays an important role in pho- 
nological descriptions. It is modeled in pho- 
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nological theory by way of the mora: a heavy 
syllable has two moras, whereas a light syllable 
only one. 


a. light syllable b. closed heavy syllable c. open heavy syllable 
1 V 
t a tan t a 


The mora is also used to express segmental 
length. Geminates are defined as moraic, while 
single consonants are non-moraic. In turn, long 
vowels are bi-moraic, while short vowels are 


mono-moraic. The different moraic structure of 
long and short segments is illustrated below, fol- 
lowing Hayes (1989). 


a. short vowel b. long vawel c. shart consmmant d_ long consonant 
V | 
a a t t 


A mora can be assigned also to single consonants 
in the syllable coda by a language-specific rule of 
Weight-by-Position (WBP). In languages where 
WEP is active, closed syllables count as heavy. 
More evidence for moras comes from “compen- 
satory” phonological processes, described by 
Hayes (1989) as resulting from mora conserva- 
tion, or from the shape of the reduplicant in 
+ reduplication processes, which sometimes fits 
the size of a mora (McCarthy & Prince 1998). 
Furthermore, lexical and prosodic constituents 
can be subject to size constraints and moras are 
the common tone-bearing units in tonal lan- 
guages. Below, we focus on the important role of 
the mora in Ancient Greek phonology. 


2. STRESS 


In Ancient Greek, the structure of the syllable 
plays a decisive role in predicting the position 
of the recessive + accent (Steriade 1988, Golston 
1989, Kiparsky 2001). Kiparsky (2001:3) formu- 
lates the following generalization: 


a. Recessive accent: the accent falls on the penul- 
timate syllable ifthe final syllable is heavy, other- 
wise it falls on the antepenultimate syllable. 

Syllables ending in a short vowel (CoV- 
syllables) and word-final syllables containing a 
short vowel followed by just one consonant (VC- 
syllables) count as light. The words below show 
the expected antepenultimate stress: 


b. Antepenult accent: word-final light syllable 
or VC-syllable 


epaideusa 'T educated (aor.)’ 
anthropos ‘person (nom.)’ 
epaideusan ‘they educated (aor.)' 


Words with final syllables containing a long 
vowel, a diphthong, or a short vowel followed by 
a consonant cluster count as heavy: 
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c. Penult accent: word-final heavy syllable: 


paideuo ‘| educate (pres.)’ 
anthropén ‘persons (gen.pl.)’ 
lipdthrix ‘balding (nom.)’ 


Word-final + consonants are considered extra- 
metrical (Steriade, 1982, 1988) and are therefore 
considered as non-moraic by + foot formation. 
Non-extrametrical consonants in coda position 
are moraic. These assumptions account for the 
fact that both VC-syllables and V-syllables count 
as light word-finally. On the other hand, VC(C)- 
syllables pattern with VV-syllables. Weight dis- 
tinctions are thus reducible to differences in the 
number of moras. 

According to Allen (1973) and Golston (1989), 
Ancient Greek syllables are footed as moraic 
trochees (+ Metrics), assigned from right to left. 
We assume, with Sauzet (1989), that the rel- 
evant pitch melody in Ancient Greek is HL, of 
which L docks onto the prominent vowel of the 
word, whereas H is assigned to the mora imme- 
diately preceding the one that bears L. Since 
moraic trochees do not tolerate heavy syllables 
in their weak position, the word-final long vowel 
in paidewio represents a foot on its own, which is 
also the most prominent one. The H element of 
the tonal melody therefore appears on the mora 
immediately to the left of the final syllable. In 
somata the final syllable is light and can therefore 
occupy the weak position in the moraic trochee. 
Now the H appears on the mora immediately 
to the left of the penult syllable. We clarify this 
below, where we dispense with syllable struc- 
ture. Here, brackets delimit the moraic trochees: 


iia 
pai 


3, MORAIC CONSERVATION 


Hayes’ moraic theory includes the principle of 
“moraic conservation” (Hayes, 1989:285). This 
principle explains compensatory processes as 
the consequence of the preservation of the moras 
that appear in the input. The phenomenon of 
moraic conservation will be illustrated here with 
a number of processes known from the historical 
phonology of Greek. 
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3.a. Compensatory Lengthening and Coda 
Deletion 
According to Whitney (1889:84), ~ compensa- 
tory lengthening (henceforth CL) can be under- 
stood as the “absorption by a vowel of the time 
of a following lost consonant”. Although Whit- 
ney's early definition does not cover all of the 
types of compensatory (vowel) lengthening that 
are known from the literature (cf, De Chene & 
Anderson 1979; Hock 1986; Wetzels & Sezer 1986; 
Hayes 1989; Rialland 1993; Topintzi 2006 and this 
volume; Beltzung 2009), it certainly covers most 
of the well-documented cases, Particularly inter- 
esting in Whitney's definition of CL is his refer- 
ence to “phonological time”, which enjoys some 
degree of autonomy with regard to the featural 
properties of a segment and which can, within 
certain limits, be redistributed over the phonetic 
string, as is also predicted by Hayes’ principle of 
moraic preservation. A straightforward example 
taken from Ancient Greek is known in the litera- 
ture as the “second compensatory lengthening”. 
The Second Compensatory Lengthening 
(SCL), which according to Bartonék (1966:68) 
was completed around goo BCE, is restricted to 
the secondary intervocalic cluster — ns- (< ni, 
ntj) and the primary word final cluster —ns# or 
—nts# (> -ns#): Attic-lonic *phénants > *phénans 
> (SCL) phéends ‘having shown (ptc.aor.nom.m.)’. 
The dialectal reflexes of the sequence /ns/ show 
a wide range of variation, also depending on its 
position in the word (Wetzels 1986; 2006). Below, 
compensatory lengthening as moraic conserva- 
tion is illustrated with Ion./Att. “padnsa > pasa 
‘each, all (nom.sg.f.)’: 


KH vi 


» | | + | 
a 


pa sa p 


KEY 
7 ee 

pan sa sa 
In (b), [n] is deleted from the segmental string, 
while its mora is preserved. The segmentally 
unaffiliated mora is subsequently linked to tau- 
tosyllabic [a], which is realized as a long vowel: 
[pa:sa] (c). In the following section we will see 
that moras can also be freed as a consequence of 
segment migration. 


3.b. CL and Onset Deletion 

Even prior to 800 BCE, digamma (written F, 
phonetic [w}) was lost in Attic and Ionic when 
followed by a tautosyllabic sonorant segment: 
“woikos> oikos ‘house’, “xénwos> Att. xénos 
‘stranger. In most of the dialects, w disappeared 
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without leaving any trace on the phonetic surface. 
However, in East Ionic (and partially in Central 
lonic) as well as in the dialects of Thera, Cyrene, 
Cos, Rhodes, and Western Argos, the loss of post- 
consonantal w was accompanied by the length- 
ening of the preceding vowel (bear in mind that 
ou is spelled for open /o:/ and ei for open /e:/): 


1. Common Ionic Greek 
Greek 
*6dwos oudos ‘threshold’ 
*drwos ouros ‘boundary’ 
*kalwds kaldos ‘beautiful’ 
*xénwos xeinos ‘stranger, guest’ 


It is unlikely that the class of words exempli- 
fied in table 1 has gone through an intermediate 
stage in which w was brought into coda position 
by -» metathesis: if the long vowel were ta be 
explained as the result of coda w deletion or Vw 
+ contraction, we would expect all tautosyllabic 
Vw sequences in these dialects to have yielded 
long vowels, but this did not occur. It is there- 
fore plausible to suggest that the deletion of 
an onset segment may trigger the lengthening 
of the vowel in the preceding syllable as a con- 
sequence of the reassociation between moras 
and segments: after w was lost (or had lost its 
segmental status) the consonant preceding w 
moved to the syllable onset, thereby vacating a 
mora that was absorbed by the preceding vowel, 
and consequently became long, the so-called 
“double flop", as illustrated below: 


fb .RE bl 
a fil] / | bil | = {IV | 


en wos se 05 s@ nos 


Another example of vowel lengthening by way 
of the “double flop’, although somewhat more 


3. 


Au eS 
| - b ff Y 
bol sa bol ha 
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controversial, is known as the “first compensa- 
tory lengthening”. Relevant to our discussion is 
the fate of */ and *s in the sequence VS{ /, s}V, 
where V stands for vowel and S for sonorant 
consonant. In the non-Aeolic dialects, the loss of 
both s and / was eventually accompanied by the 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, a process 
known as the “first compensatory lengthening’. 
CL occurred in words derived historically from 
ViSjV2, except when Vi was /{a, o}/ or S was /I/. 
Otherwise, VS/V yielded VSSV in the > Lesbian 
and - Thessalian dialects, but V:SV elsewhere. 
However, VSsV (as well as VsSV, both probably 
through an intermediate stage VSAV and VASV) 
generally produced VSSV in Lesbian and Thes- 
salian and V:SV elsewhere. Some examples are 
provided in the next table (ow spelled for open 
/o:/, 6 spelled for close /9:/, ei for open /e:/, é for 
close /e:/): 


2, Common Lesb./ Other 
Greek Thess. dialects 
*klin-jo klinnd —klina ‘bend’ 
*phthér-jo phthérrd phtheird ‘destroy’ 
*awérjo  aérré aeiro ‘lift’ 
“g"olsa _—ibollla bala, ‘council’ 
Ion./ 
Att. 
boule 
*angelsa angella angeila, ‘I 
lon./Att. announced 
éngeila —_(aor.)’ 
*esmi emmi _—— Ton./Att. ‘Tam’ 
eimi 


Among the many different accounts given 
of the sound changes exemplified above, the 
one proposed in Wetzels (1986) is based on 
moraic conservation accounting for both gemi- 
nation and vowel lengthening, as illustrated 
in (3): 


coo 
Lesb/Thess ju m 
IV V 

o! a [bolla] 


Elsewhere BY PE 


bo la [bala] 
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In Lesbian and Thessalian, after the loss of &, 
the sonorant consonant attaches to the onset of 
the following syllable without leaving its origi- 
nal coda position, thus becoming a geminate. 
In the other dialects, the sonorant consonant 
migrates to the onset position, vacating the mora 
in the coda, which is absorbed by the preceding 
vowel. A similar account explains the consonant 
gemination and vowel lengthening from original 
VSjV sequences in the relevant dialects. 


4. EMPTY MORAS IN CLASSICAL ATTIC 
NOMINAL INFLECTION 


A further illustration of the relevance of the mora 
in Ancient Greek is based on Ruijgh’s (1975) 
analysis of the Classical Attic nominal inflection. 
Consider the following paradigms (adapted from 
Ruijgh 1975:358—60 and 371-3; bear in mind that 
ou = /o:/ and 0/6 = /a:/). 


4. ‘horse’ ‘sea 

voyage’ 
nom. sg. hippos [hippo+s] plots —[plo:+s] 
gen. hippou [hippo+L] plod — [plo:+L} 
dat. hippoi [hippo+L+i] pli [plo:+L+i] 
uc. hippon [hippo+n] — plotin [plo:+n] 
nom. pl. Aippui  [hippoti] plot ——[plo:+i] 
gen. hippon [hippo+L+n] plén — [plo:+L+n] 
dat. hippois [hippotis] plois _—_[plo:+is] 
acc. hippous [hippo+L+s] ploés  [plo:+L+s] 


A crucial aspect of Ruijgh’s analysis concerns his 
recognition of a category ‘L(ong),’ which func- 
tions underlyingly as a flectional allomorph (or 
as part of an allomorph) and which manifests 
itself phonetically as the lengthening of the con- 
tiguous stem vowel, as can be seen in the gen./ 
dat. sing. and gen./acc. pl. forms of Afppos. A 
reinterpretation of Ruijgh’s abstract morpheme 
L readily comes to mind. The theoretical pos- 
sibility for morphemes to consist of just a mora, 
combined with the representation of long vow- 
els as bimoraic, suggests an underlying represen- 
tation of the gen. sing. forms of hippos and plots 
as below: 


Be pH yu+p 


hip o [hippo] plo [plé] 
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Spreading of /o/ to the empty mora will account 
for the attested long /o:/ as in gen. Aippou. Note 
that the spreading of the vowel to the empty 
mora in the gen. plot is blocked by some prin- 
ciple, maybe language-specific, but probably 
universal, that disallows the creation of over- 
long vowels, as was also suggested by Ruijgh 
(1975:372). 


5: CONSTRAINTS ON SIZE 


Golston (1991) shows that the major lexical cat- 
egories of Ancient Greek (noun, adjective and 
verbs) minimally contain two moras. Recall from 
section 2 that word final consonants are extra- 
metrical, and are therefore invisible for prosodic 
structure. This, together with the minimality 
constraint, explains why monosyllabic words 
with a short vowel must end in two consonants, 
while words containing a long vowel may be 
closed by a single consonant only. The attested 
structures are illustrated in (5). Words of the 
shape CV(C) do not exist. 


5. CVV mna ‘mina’ 
thér ‘animal’ 
nals ‘ship’ 

GVCC thrix ‘hair’ 
phléps ‘vein’ 
hals ‘salt’ 


6. GREEK METER 


Golston & Riad (2000) argue that one of the 
defining properties of anapestic meter is its per- 
fectly rhythmic nature at the mora /evel: moras 
are grouped in trochees in such a way that a 
prominent mora is always followed by a non- 
prominent mora. In Greek meter, a verse foot 
consists of two moraic trochees, the latter rep- 
resented by either a single heavy syllable (H) or 
two light syllables (LL), Since in anapestic meter 
moras must exhibit perfect rhythm, we find the 
following four types of verse foot (Golston & 
Riad, 20007114): 


Verse feet in anapestic meter 


(=) (~) (=) (>) 
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In both the H and the LL foot the left-hand 
mora is the prominent one. Only if rhythm is 
calculated at the mora level it can be established 
that perfect rhythm is a defining property of 
anapestic meter. Indeed, if we were to calculate 
rhythm at the syllable level, it would be difficult 
to understand the “perfectly rhythmic” nature 
of the foot pairs (H LL) and (H H), which, at 
the syllable level, contain adjacent stresses. In 
(6), we give an example from Euripides, Medea 
1415, taken from Golston & Riad (20007113), to 
show that in anapestic meter the line must be 
perfectly rhythmic at the mora level. Periods 
indicate syllable breaks; parentheses indicate 
verse feet. 


6. (- (ee GE ~~) 
pol.lén ta.mi. as dzeus e.no.|iim.pd 
many dispenser Zeus in Olympus 
‘Olympian Zeus is a dispenser of many things’ 


Golston & Riad (200038) also show that the 
mora plays a crucial role in iambic meter. In 
this kind of meter, the basic unit is the “metron”. 
This is a pair of two verse feet, of which the 
last one must have the structure LH, which is 
the reason why this type of meter is tradition- 
ally called iambic. According to Golston & Riad 
(20007138), this means, formally, that each met- 
ron must have a lapse spanning the end of the 
first verse foot and the beginning of the second 
verse foot. Crucially, the lapse must be defined 
at the moraic level. Recall that a moraic trochee 
consisting of a heavy syllable is always stressed. 
When a single light syllable follows a heavy syl- 
lable, this yields the sequence HL, which does 
not contain a lapse at the syllable level. Yet, in 
iambic meter the sequence HL counts as a lapse, 
so we must assume that lapses are defined at the 
moraic level. In (7), we provide an example from 
Euripides, Medea 2, taken from Golston & Riad 
(2000236). The end of the first verse foot and the 
beginning of the second verse foot is the domain 
containing the lapse. Brackets now indicate the 
boundaries of a metron. 


(7) (- = vee Ht 
k6Lk"6.n e.sai. an.ku.a.né.as. sum.plé.ga.das 
Colchians into land grey together-clashers 
‘to Colchis (through) the grey Symplegades’ 


~+-) 
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7. CONCLUSION 


We have here given an overview of a number of 
phenomena that point to the relevance of the 
mora in Ancient Greek phonology. Recessive 
accent is sensitive to syllable weight, where a 
heavy syllable contains two moras and a light 
syllable just one. In Ancient Greek dialects the 
principle of moraic conservation is active, a phe- 
nomenon we have illustrated with various types 
of compensatory lengthening. Morphemes may 
consist of an empty mora, as in Classical Attic 
nominal inflection. Major lexical categories are 
subject to size constraints which are expressed 
in terms of numbers of moras. Finally, the mora 
plays a crucial role in Greek meter: anapestic 
meter is strictly rhythmic at the moraic level, 
and iambic meter must have a lapse at the 
moraic level spanning the second and third posi- 
tions of each metron. 
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Morphological Change 


Morphological change is a type of variation in 
the grammatical component of the language that 
may affect the phonetic representation of the 
meaning conveyed by or the usage rules of a mor- 
pheme, i.e., a minimal meaningful grammatical 
unit. Morphological change has a purely linguis- 
tic motivation whenever it occurs as a result of a 
phonetic development in one or more phonemes 
that constitute the morpheme or asa result of the 
grammiaticalization of an element or segment 
which previously was not a morpheme. Morpho- 
logical change has a linguistic basis too when it 
is triggered by psychological factors. However, it 
has a primarily sociolinguistic motivation when 
it originates in the extension or imposition of 
a given morphological variant employed by a 
social group, generally of high prestige. 


1 MORPHOLOGICAL CHANGES AND 
PHONETIC EVOLUTION 


Morphological changes ruled by a ~ phonetic 
law have taken place many times throughout 
the history of the Greek language, including 
the nominal, adjectival, pronominal and verbal 
systems (Weiss 2010:04-119; Rau 2010:178-188; 
Thompson 2010:193-196). 

Some inherited morphemes underwent 
change(s) through phonetic evolution at an 
Indo-European (+ Indo-European Historical 
Background; > Indo-European Linguistic Back- 
ground) or Proto-Greek time already. That was, 
for instance, the case with the morphemes 
which in Indo-European had a suffix that either 
consisted of a laryngeal phoneme in zero-grade 
or a vowel/diphthong (+ laryngeal) in e-grade: 
a-stems (-a@ < *-eh, and -( /)a < *-ih,); athematic 
neut. nom., voc. and acc. pl. (-d < *-A,) and per- 
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haps also the thematic neut. nom., voc. and acc. 
pl. if its ending -d instead of the expected -a 
(< “-e-hy) is due to + analogy to the athematic 
declension; instr. sg. of the different declensions 
(*-(e)#;); nom., voc. and acc. du. of the differ- 
ent declensions (e.g. -6 < *-o-A, in the thematic 
declension); + present tense of some athematic 
verbs (tithemi | tithemen < *dh(e)h,- ‘to put’); 
etc. (+ Laryngeal Changes; > Thematic and 
Athematic Verbs). This is also the case with 
those morphemes which in Indo-European or 
Proto-Greek began with a vowel that was in 
internal + hiatus with a preceding vowel and 
subsequently underwent contraction with it: e.g. 
dat. sg. in the d-stem (-ai <*-d-ej) and thematic 
(o-stem) declensions (-di < *-o-e{); thematic gen. 
pl. (-on < *-o-om); instr. pl. of the same declen- 
sion (-ois < -dis <*-o-ojs) (+ Inflectional Classes). 
All of these changes took place before the Myce- 
naean times (~ Contraction; + Mycenaean Script 
and Language). 

Other morphemes underwent, through 
various phonetic developments, a number 
of changes which are already documented 
in Homeric Greek (-- Epic Diction) and/or in 
archaic dialectal inscriptions (+ Dialects, Clas- 
sification of ). This is, for instance, the case with 
morphemes that included a word-final plosive 
in the nominal and pronominal declensions 
(e.g. neut. nom., voc. and acc. sg. of the indef. 
pronoun, *k*i-d > ti ‘anything’) or in the ver- 
bal conjugation (e.g. 3 pl. (secondary) ending 
*-nt > -n: *éphugont > éphugon ‘they fled’); the 
word-final plosive disappeared entirely, prob- 
ably after a process of weakening (“reldchement 
articulatoire” according to Lejeune 1972:41, fn.1) 
due to its position at the coda of the syllable 
and to the phonetic shape of the word in Clas- 
sical Greek (+ Consonant Changes). This is also 
what happened to morphemes affected by the 
so-called first compensatory lengthening, par- 
ticularly in the aorist forms (> Aorist Formation; 
+ Aurist) of most liguid- and nasal-stem verbs 
(e.g. *e-men-sa > émeina ‘| stayed’); morphemes 
affected by the so-called second compensatory 
lengthening like the acc. pl. of the d-stem and 
thematic declensions (e.g. kords ‘girls’, lukous 
‘wolfs’); identical vowels that belonging to con- 
secutive morphemes had come into contact as 
a result of the loss of an ancient intervocalic 
-s- (e.g. thematic gen. sg. */ik-o-o > luk-ou ‘of the 
wolf’ if according to Ruipérez 1979 its ending 
is to be reconstructed as “-so by analogy to the 
pronominal declension) or -j- (as in the nom. pl. 
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of i-stems in the ~ Attic dialect: *pdlej-es > pédleis 
‘cities’); morphemes of some present-stem forms 
of + contract verbs (e.g.*deéld({)-omen> déloiimen 
‘we show’) or of -(V)y-stem nouns (e.g. nom. pl. 
of the éu-stem *basilé(u)-: *basilé(u)-es and later 
on dasileis 'kings'); but even morphemes that 
found themselves in a context of heterophonic 
hiatus (: two consecutive non-identical vowels) 
as a result of the loss of an inherited intervocalic 
-s- (e.g. gen. sg. of the s-stems: *géne(s)-os > 
génous ‘race, kin, class’) or -j- (e.g. several pres- 
ent-stem forms of contract verbs: 1 pl. *timd({)- 
omen > timdémen ‘we honor’). 

Other morphemes also underwent change(s) 
due to phonetic developments of a later time. 
This is the case with morphemes that included 
diphthongs which eventually, in the later his- 
tory of Greek, developed into monophthongs 
(+ Monuphthongization); or with long vowels 
that were raised and became front high vowels, 
ie., the common development generally called 
iotacism or itacism (+ Vowel Changes). On the 
other hand, it is not an uncommon phenom- 
enon that texts written according to the tradi- 
tional orthography may not reveal whether these 
changes had already taken place or not; note, for 
instance, that the endings of the dat. sg. of the 
G-stem (-ai or -éi) and thematic declensions (-0¢) 
which in principle represent an ancient long 
diphthong may also conceal a monophthong 
after the loss of the second element of the diph- 
thong. Similarly the ending of the grd sg. pres. 
indic. of the thematic verbs in the active voice 
which in principle represents a diphthong may 
also conceal the monophthongization of /ei/ 
into /e:/ and the subsequent closing of /e:/ into 
/i:/ (+ Written versus Spoken Language). 

Obviously, the most common morphological 
change that occurred through some kind of pho- 
nological development was the one due to the loss 
of the phonological contrast in vowel quantity. 

Another phenomenon that had an impact on 
morphological change is grammaticalization, by 
which either a morphological] element, normally 
a derivative morpheme or suffix (+ Derivational 
Morphology) takes ona grammatical function 
or a given lexical component of a word is trans- 
formed into a morpheme in another word. Thus, 
in Homeric poetry as well as in the — Ionic dia- 
lect of Herodotus (- Literary Prose), the suffix 
-skon began a process of grammaticalization as 
a morpheme expressing a conative aspect in the 
imperfect indicative (Chantraine 1958:321—325); 
however, this process remained incomplete and 
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the suffix -sk- was not grammaticalized as a 
morpheme with conative meaning. However, 
the old lexemes (roots) -ddés ‘with the scent of’ 
and -eides ‘with the appearance of’ did reach the 
final stage of grammaticalization and evolved 
from their initial use as second elements of 
compound adjectives and nouns into adjectival 
derivative suffixes with the new meaning ‘simi- 
lar to’ (+ Compound Nouns). 


2, MORPHOLOGICAL CHANGES AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


Psychological motivations are at the heart of 
many morphosyntactic phenomena and are as 
important a factor as syncretism (> Syncretism/ 
Syntax-Morphology Interface), the preserva- 
tion of the segmentability of the morphemes 
within the word (in such a way that a phonetic 
boundary between a lexeme and a morpheme 
may be established), analogy (the creation of a 
new form or the modification of a pre-existing 
one under the influence of other morphologi- 
ca] items which are similar to it either in form 
or content), morphological hypercharacteriza- 
tion (the characterization of a grammatical form 
by double marking so that content clarity is 
increased), paradigm fusion or transfer (the con- 
flation of paradigms due to their similar form 
and semantically close content), etc. Some of 
these phenomena are primarily related to the 
economy of the language system, while some 
others are linked to linguistic efficiency and clar- 
ity (Maquieira 2008:350-354, 355-359). 

Since most of these phenomena tend to bring 
about regularization into the morphological par- 
adigms, the obvious underlying principle is that 
morphologically irregular forms are older than 
morphemes which follow regular patterns in the 
formation of words, declensions, etc. 

Morphological syncretism affected the inher- 
ited PIE -+dative, ablative, — instrumental 
and locative case-ending morphemes ({- Case 
Syncretism (Morphological Aspects of)). The 
homophony in the endings of the - genitive 
and ablative singular of both the d-stem and 
athematic declension (*-os /-es /-s), and the 
semantic afhnity between the meanings of ‘pos- 
session’ (expressed by the genitive) and ‘origin’ 
or ‘source’ (expressed by the ablative), led ini- 
tially to the syncretism of the ablative with the 
genitive case, a merger that seems to have taken 
place already by the time of the Mycenaean 
tablets. On the other hand, the process by which 
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the dative, instrumental and locative cases 
merged was not fully completed by Mycenaean 
times, as this is clearly indicated by the ~ Lin- 
ear B tablets that have come down to us: two 
(or more) forms coexist for the dative-locative 
and instrumental plural cases respectively in 
the different declensions (Myc. -a-i and -a-pi in 
a-stems; -0, -0-i, -o-pi in the thematic declension, 
-si, -pi in the athematic declension). 

A trend towards transparency of morpho- 
logical components prevails when, without 
any discernible reason, a phonetic law fails to 
be applied in a morpheme. Thus the intervo- 
calic -s- which was preserved as part of the 
future tense morpheme (as seen inthe Myce- 
naean thematic or athematic future: e.g, a-ke- 
re-se /agrései/ ‘(s)he will take, seize’ or do-so-st 
/dosonsi/ ‘they will give’). Morphological trans- 
parency is also the reason for the preservation 
of intervocalic -s- in the 2 sg. of the > mediopas- 
sive athematic verbs (tithesai, etitheso ‘you put’), 
but not in éthou (2 sg. aor.). These examples 
are clear illustrations of a common linguistic 
principle, according to which language may 
react differently to similar circumstances. 

The trend towards morphological clarity led 
the > Aeolic dialects and a number of + North- 
west Greek dialects to innovate the common 
Greek ending -si of the dative plural of the ath- 
ematic declension in order to avoid the amal- 
gamation of stem and ending. Accordingly we 
find forms such as Aeol. paid-essi and Locrian 
arkhént-ois. This tendency, however, is not 
detected in the Ionic or Attic dialects, even 
though the circumstances were identical, nor 
did it find its way into the Attic-Ionic-based 
+ Koine. Hence, one may well argue on the basis 
of the above examples that the existence of simi- 
lar or even identical linguistic circumstances 
does not necessarily entail the uniform applica- 
tion of a morphological innovation throughout. 
In general, Ancient Greek morphology under- 
went many processes of regularization (or mor- 
phological leveling) in the different phases of its 
history. An example of this common tendency 
is the expansion of the dental-stem neuters in 
the athematic declension, which eventually gave 
rise to a generic sub-type of athematic neuter 
(gen. sg. -atos, dat. sg. -ati, nom., voc. and acc. 
pl. -ata, gen. pl. -aton, dat. pl. -asé), while the 
original neuter stems are often discernible only 
in the ‘strong’ cases of the singular (e.g. dnoma 
‘noun’, Aépar ‘liver’, ddru ‘stick, spear’). Two 
further examples are the long-term prevalence 
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of the thematic over the athematic forms (e.g. in 
the athematic + subjunctive) and of the s-aorists 
over the thematic and athematic aorists. 

Analogy, especially in the form of the influ- 
ence exerted by the pronominal declension on 
the reshaping of the nominal paradigm(s) (and 
vice versa) is clearly visible in the history of 
Greek, from the very beginning down to Modern 
Greek (+ Developments in Medieval and Mod- 
er Greek). The influence of the pronominal 
inflectional paradigm on the nominal declen- 
sion is evident since the earliest stages of the his- 
tory of Greek. Note, for instance, the masc. gen. 
sg. of the a-stems: e.g. Myc. e-ge-ta-o /"ek”eta:"o/ 
which being etymologically ‘follower’ designates 
the title of an official, the ending of which is 
probably analogically taken fromthat of the 
thematic gen. sg. *-o-so which in turn is ana- 
logical to the PIE pronominal thematic gen. sg. 
seen in Hom. gen. sg. té-o ‘someone’ (< *k“e-“0 
< *ke-so). The same early influence is visible in 
the expansion of the pronominal -i to the ending 
of the nom. pl. of the thematic declension and 
a-stem (-o/ and -af), although the very nature of 
the Mycenaean syllabic script does not provide 
any proof of this due to the fact that the second 
element of diphthongs is not explicitly noted in 
Mycenaean. 

The influence of the thematic declension on 
the a-stems froma very early date can also be con- 
firmed. Thus the ending -ais is analogical after 
the old thematic pl. instrumental -ois (< *-dis). 
This analogical change was undoubtedly moti- 
vated by the morphological influence of the the- 
matic masculine nouns on the d-stem masculine 
nouns. [n addition, one should note the role of 
the adjectival inflection, which could lead speak- 
ers to perceive the thematic nominal declension 
as a predominantly masculine inflectional pat- 
tern and the a-stem nominal declension as a pri- 
marily feminine inflectional model, respectively. 

Further instances of analogy occurred at a 
later time, but were often confined to certain 
dialects, For example, the 3 pl. -san ending in 
the imperfect and thematic aorist (e.g. elam- 
bdanosan 'they took’, e/posan ‘they said’), but also 
in > optatives ({dboisan ‘may they take’) and in 
+ imperatives (fambanéntosan ‘let them take’) 
appeared in Attic-lonic at an early date and from 
there it passed on to Koine. 

The analogical] extension of one form over 
another within the same morphological para- 
digm occurred from early on in Greek. In the 
verbal paradigm, for instance, the ending of the 
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first person was spread to the other persons of 
the same tense; e.g. in the s-aorist this analogical 
extension was based on the first person élus-a 
< *-m ‘| untied’. The analogical extension may 
be dated to post-Mycenaean times in the case 
of the a-vocalism of the primary middle endings 
which were extended from the first person to 
the rest of the paradigm: e.g. eukhetai instead 
of the inherited ending kept in Myc. e-u-ke-to 
/euk"etoi/ ‘(s)he states, beseeches' (Ruipérez 1952). 

Analogical processes are also documented for 
more recent and/or far-reaching changes. In the 
lonic dialect, and later on in Koine, the element 
-k-, which characterized the aor. indic. sg. of 
tithémi ‘to put’, Aéémié ‘to release’ and didomi ‘to 
give’ (ethéka, héka and édoka, respectively) as 
well as their compounds, was spread to the plu- 
ral (ethékamen). The diffusion of the -k- element 
to other aorists was the main morphological 
factor behind the replacement of the perfect by 
the aorist in later Greek (e.g. aor. epoiéka ‘I made’ 
replaced pf. pepotéka ‘| have made’). 

Hypercharacterization also occurred from 
early onin the zsg. of the active present indicative 
and > subjunctive. A widely accepted hypothesis 
holds that these evolved from *-e-si and *-é-si to 
-ei and -éf respectively and were hypercharac- 
terized then by means of adding an -s at a later 
stage (-eis, -éis). Other instances of hyperchara- 
cterization that occurred at a later time were 
more restricted. Thus the ending -n spread from 
the accusative singular of the thematic and 
d-stems to the athematic declension: e.g. gunai- 
kan ‘woman’, Sakrdtéen. The spread of -n to the 
accusative singular of the athematic declension, 
which became a rather common phenomenon 
in post-classical Attic, caused the merging in 
this dialect (and consequently in Koine) of the 
s-stem with the d-stem masculine proper names 
(e.g. ath. Sokrdtés, gen. sg. Sdkrdtous, acc. sg. 
Sdkraté shifted via the ‘new’ acc. sg. - but cf. 
also the role of the loss of vowel quantity — into 
Sdkrdtés, gen. sg. Sokrdtuu, acc. sg. Sokrdatén, on 
the analogy to the a-stem Alkibiddés, gen. sg. 
Alkibiddou, acc. sg. Alkibidden). 

Over the course of its long history, Greek 
saw the progressive prevalence of analytic forms 
over the older, synthetic morphemes. In line with 
the aforementioned syncretism process, prepo- 
sitional phrases, which could convey different 
syntactic relations in a less ambiguous man- 
ner, regularly replaced plain case morphemes in 
many contexts (+ Adpositional Phrase). 
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Following the same trend, periphrastic verbal 
forms increased their uses over synthetic forms. 
This can be clearly demonstrated, for instance, 
in the 3 pl. mid. pf. indic. form of verbal stems 
ending in a plosive consonant: Attic normally 
opts for a periphrastic form, in contrast to fanic 
which kept the synthetic form (e.g. Att. tetrim- 
ménoi eisin ‘they are rubbed’, in contrast to Hom. 
leldénkhasin ‘they have obtained by lot’). In fact, 
it is only the periphrastic forms that are docu- 
mented from very early on in the perfect middle 
subjunctive and optative in Attic: e.g. leluménoi 
dsi, lelwnénoi eien ‘to be untied’. 

Moreover, the periphrasis ékho (‘to have’) + 
pf. ptc. was an obvious alternative to the plain 
perfect form (+ Perfect; + Perfect, Formation 
of). The periphrases mé/fa (‘1 am going to’) + inf. 
and thélo (‘| want to’) + inf. were also alternatives 
to the plain Classical (Attic) Greek future, and 
eventually displaced the ancient forms. Thus the 
particle tha (< théla/-ei hina) became grammati- 
calized as the verbal future in late Medieval and 
Modern Greek. 


3. MORPHOLOGICAL CHANGE AND 
SOCIOLINGUISTIC FACTORS 


Morphological change may also occur due 
to sociolinguistic factors. The application of 
sociolinguistics to Ancient Greek is relatively 
recent and its results are rather controversial. 
Nevertheless, some scholars have resorted to 
sociolinguistic explanations for a number of 
morphological changes in Ancient Greek, par- 
ticularly the following: 

The most frequent dative singular ending in 
the Mycenaean tablets is -e. The vowel of the 
syllabogram can be interpreted as the ending 
of the instrumental (in which case Myc. po-de 
would stand for /podé/ ‘foot’) or of the proper 
dative (in which case Myc. di-we would render 
/Diwei/ ‘to Zeus’). On the other hand, the loc. 
sg. ending -i is poorly documented (Myc, we-te-i 
/weteti/ ‘in the year’). It has been suggested that 
the pan-dialectal replacement of -e{ by -i in post- 
Mycenaean times may have been a consequence 
of the fact that the Dorian-speaking ruling class 
‘imposed’ the locative case morpheme towards 
(or after) the end of the Mycenaean era {- Varia- 
tion in Mycenaean Greek). 

A sociolinguistic reason may also explain 
the fluctuation of secondary verbal forms with 
and without the + augment in Mycenaean Greek 
(e.g. Myc. a-pu-do-ke /apudoke/ ‘he gave back’, 
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namely a form without the augment, in contrast 
to Myc. a-pe-do-ke /apeddke/ (cf. alphabetic Gk. 
apédoke), i.e., a form with the augment), but also 
in Homeric Greek (e.g. éphé instead of phdto 
‘(s)he stated’) (Duhoux 1987). 

Finally, it has also been argued that a socio- 
linguistic reason may be the key factor behind 
the progressive disappearance of the dual from 
Ancient Greek (Lasso de la Vega 1968:222—223). 

In general, sociolinguistic explanations like 
the ones above seem more plausible when a 
purely linguistic explanation appears to fail. 
Nonetheless, over the past few years sociolin- 
guistics has undoubtedly made some important 
contributions, with novel and interesting points 
of view, to the interpretation of a number of lin- 
guistic phenomena in Ancient Greek. 
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HELENA MAQUIEIRA 


Movable Consonants 


The term “movable consonant” refers to a set of 
lexically-specified > consonants (1, s, k) thatalter- 
nate with zero under certain conditions at the 
edge of a word. In the linguistics literature, they 
are more often known as “latent segments” (e.g. 
Hansson 2005); Devine and Stephens (1994:252) 
also use the term “antihiatic consonant”. Of 
the three movable consonants, nu, which was 
termed nu ephelkustikén (‘attracted, suffixed’) 
by ancient grammarians, has by far the highest 
token and type frequency, and will be the focus 
of this article (see generally Smyth 1956 §§134- 
137, 399; Devine and Stephens 1994:251—253, 289, 
with further bibliography). The origin of movable 
nu is not yet clear, but see Kurytowicz (1972). 
The phenomenon may be compared to French 
liaison or to r- sandhi in various types of English. 

There are two sets of conditioning criteria to 
distinguish, The first defines the word-forms that 
exhibit the alternation. The appearance of mov- 
able nu is subject to the following morphopho- 
nological and lexical restrictions: 


-— Words ending in the sequence -si (nominal 
inflection, verbal inflection, eékosi ‘twenty’) 

— 3g. verb forms ending in -e 

— The 3 sg. form of ‘be,’ esti 

— Pluperfect forms in -eé (including the histori- 
cally 3 sg. pluperfect éie/ ‘went’). By contrast, 
movable nu is never found after present indic- 
ative forms in -e/, an ending that results from 
+ contraction ofa sequence *ee 
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The second specifies the prosodic environment 
in which the movable segment will surface 
(+ Prosody). Canonically, movable nu surfaces: 


~ before + vowels 
— at the end of a + clause 
— and at the end of a line in meter (+ Metrics) 


The term “pre-pausal” is often used for the lat- 
ter environments; it may be possible to define it 
more precisely as the right edge of an > intona- 
tional phrase. 

The usage of movable nu is far more com- 
plex than this simple distributional statement 
would suggest, however. For one, manuscript 
evidence and inscriptional evidence do not 
always coincide; see for instance the 'Hundred 
Years Alliance’ of 420 BCE, which is attested at 
Thuc. 5.47.8-12 and /G I 83 (for the latter, see 
Tod 1933). In addition to its appearance before 
vowels and pre-pausally, movable nu can also 
found before consonants, although less consis- 
tently; the motivation for this may in some cases 
be visual/graphic. The token frequency of mov- 
able nu in Attic inscriptions increases over time; 
Devine and Stephens (1994:252) list further dis- 
tributional facts. For studies of movable nu in 
inscriptions, see Maassen (1881), Sommer (1907), 
Henry (1967), and Threatte (1996:385-386). 

The distribution of movable nu furthermore 
differs between prose and poetry. In prose, for 
instance, forms that license movable nu, with 
the exception of estt‘is,’ are not subject to elision 
(so Smyth 1956:§73, but note that Devine and 
Stephens 1994:252-253 describe elision of the 
final vowel of verbal forms as “less common’). 
In verse, however, this is more common: com- 
pare e.g, Eur. Alc. 434 téthnéken ant’ emo and 
527 téthnekh' ho méllon (final kh’ here being the 
result of the deletion of a word-final e, with aspi- 
ration triggered by the following ho). In poetry, 
movable nu can be used before a consonant- 
initial word to create a heavy syllable “by posi- 
tion” (e.g. Eur. Jon 802) (> Syllable Weight). It 
sometimes fails to appear (graphically at least) 
when it would be metrically necessary (e.g. CEG 
342), and also surfaces where it is metrically 
impossible (e.g. CEG 407). In such cases we may 
be dealing with a nasalized vowel, as opposed to 
a CV sequence, but such a hypothesis requires 
further investigation. 

Lastly, there is a usage difference across 
dialects. While movable nu has broad dialec- 
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tal support after the dative plural -si suffix, its 
appearance in other environments is primarily 
an Attic-Ionic phenomenon. 

As for movable sigma (+ Movable s) and 
kappa, these are of far more restricted distri- 
bution. The former occurs after the > adverb 
houto(s) and the latter with the negative ou(k). 
Both occur canonically before vowel-initial 
words, New philological and linguistic work on 
this topic is required. 
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DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


Movable s 


The phonotactics of > root structure of > Indo- 
European allows roots of the shape sCV, e.g. PIE 
*snek-/ *snok- ‘to see, watch’, asin Lat. specio ‘I look 
at’, Av. spasiieiti ‘(s)he/it looks at’, Skt. causative 
spasdyate '(s)he/it shows’, OHG spehon ‘watcher’ 
(cf. Eng. spy) and Gk. sképtomai ‘I see, think’ and 
skopéd ‘I see’ (with sp-k > sk-p by + metathesis). 
Some roots of this shape seem to offer two 
sets of derivatives (+ Derivational Morphology) 
in the various languages, some with the initial 
s- and others without it. Thus from the above 
root we also have the s-less form in Skt. pasyati 
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‘(s)he/it sees’ (hence the notation *(s)pek- is 
commonly used for the root). Another good 
example with this type of by-forms is offered 
by the PIE root *(s)teg- (to) cover’, from which 
we have: Gk. stégo ‘I cover’, stégos, stégé ‘roof, 
house’, Old Norse staka ‘coat, skin’, but also Gk. 
ltégos, tégé ‘roof, house’, Lat. tego ‘I cover’, toga 
‘garment’, Old Irish tech ‘house’. 

Although this is one of those phenomena that 
defy strict rule-type formulation and prediction, 
there seems to be a constraint with regard to the 
~+ consonant in the sC- cluster: synchronically 
this tends to be a voiceless stop, although his- 
torically it may also be a voiced aspirated stop 
(more rarely), e.g. PIE *sb’V- > Gk. sphV-, etc., 
and occasionally some other consonant as well 
(see Southern 1999:20—64). 

Other such pairs from Greek include the fol- 


lowing (see Schwyzer 1959:334): 


sp/p:  spélethos vs. Hellen. pélethos 
‘ordure’ 
splekdo vs. plekéo ‘| have 
sexual inter- 
course’ 
(Polu-)spérkhan vs. (Polu-)pérkhan 
(p.n.) 
sk/k: skeddnnumi‘l vs. keddénnumi 
scatter 'T break up’ 
skidnemi'ldis- vs. kidnamai‘l am 
perse’ spread over 
sknips ‘small vs. knips ‘id.’ 
insect’ 
si/t:  sténei vs. ténnei'(s)he/it 
groans’ (Hsch.) 
stérphos vs. térphos ‘skin, 
shell 
stupazei'(s)he/ vs, fupto ‘I strike’ 
it makes noise’ 
(Hsch.) 


and many more. One could also think of cases 
like Gk. mer-/mor- words, e.g. méros ‘part’, modros 
and moira (< “mor-ya) ‘fate’, i.e., ‘allotted por- 
tion’ > ‘fate’, and even the verb meiromai ‘receive 
my due portion’, etc., all from a root *(s)mer-/ 
*(s)mor-, with initial *s-, also evidenced by the 
h- of the pf. Aeimartai ‘it is decreed by fate’, 
and ptc. heimarméné (fem.) ‘destiny’ (+ Perfect; 
+ Perfect, Formation of ). In fact, the list is much 
longer than given here, which may warrant a 
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reexamination of this phenomenon in Greek 
itself (see Rix’s L/V under roots with initial *(s)C- 
for more data from Indo-European as a whole). 

Due to Its fluidity this consonant gained 
itself the characterization ‘movable s-’, or with 
its Latin appellation ‘s-mobile’ (and in the past 
also known as ‘s-impurum'), This seems to be 
a special type of ‘consonant — ablaut’, or root 
enlargement or allomorphy, where the root 
assumes two shapes, a full shape with the pres- 
ence of s- and a reduced shape without it. The 
details for this s-initial root alternation are not 
fully understood, but various explanations have 
been proposed, with none of them enjoying full 
acceptance. Some see in it a + sandhi effect, i.e., 
the initial s- is due to mispronunciation and 
resegmentation (the n-orange case; see Edger- 
ton 1958, Sihler 1995169). Others see in it a root 
enlargement with some semantic differentiation 
(Schrijnen 1891). Lejeune (1987:32) sees it as an 
expressive process associated mainly with voice- 
less aspirates, whereas Benveniste (1935:164—165) 
believes that we are dealing with a prefix, but 
wonders about its precise function (emphasis, 
a means for differentiating homophonous roots 
or some true prefixation?), Still others treat this 
s- as an infix (e.g. Karstien 1971), and finally there 
are those who believe that these roots are origi- 
nally s-initial roots but for some undetermined 
reason lost the s- in some cases and offered s-less 
by-forms. For a fuller treatment of this prob- 
lem, with emphasis on Germanic, see Southern 
(1999). For other movable consonants in Greek 
see + Movable Consonants. 
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Mycenaean Scribes 


~ Scribes, Mycenaean 


Mycenaean Script and Language 
1. INTRODUCTION 


‘Mycenaean’ and ‘Mycenaean Greek’ are mod- 
ern names conventionally given to the tan- 
guage of the oldest Greek texts known to date. 
They go back to the Mycenaean period, which 
is archaeologically dated ca 1600-ca 1050 BCE. 
This is the very period that the Homeric poems 
intend to represent The Mycenaean script is 
called + Linear B (abbreviated LB) — ‘Linear’, 
because its signs are less naturalistic than the 
so-called ‘hieroglyphic’ Cretan script; the ‘B' has 
been added because this script is an offspring 
of a more ancient writing system, > Linear A, 
used by the Minoans. Linear B dates from the 
beginning of the 14th c. to ca 1190 BCE. It is geo- 
graphically scattered all over the Aegean. The 
most important places are Knossos, Mycenae, 
Pylos and Thebes (Boeotia), but LB has been 
found elsewhere in Crete (Amnisos, Armeni, 
Khania, Malia, Mamelouko) and in continental 
Greece (Agios Vassilios [Laconia], Dimini, Eleu- 
sis, Gla, Kreusis, Medeon, Midea, Orchomenos, 
Tiryns). These chronological and geographical 
differences should make us aware that what we 
call ‘Mycenaean’ is not strictly homogeneous. 
Nearly all of the preserved Mycenaean texts were 
incised on wet clay tablets that were later baked 
by accidental fire; they are primarily bookkeep- 
ing documents inscribed, for the most part, dur- 
ing the last year of existence of each Mycenaean 
palace. The professional clerks who wrote them 
managed the economy of every Greek kingdom. 
Although their content does not seem promis- 
ing, the ca 6000 LB texts have provided crucial 
evidence for the linguistic situation of Greece 
in the latter half of the second millennium BCE. 
Contrary to what was often supposed before the 
decipherment of LB, it is now certain that its 
texts were written in Greek and not in a Pre-Hel- 
lenic language. Moreover, this form of Greek is 
at least 400 years older than the first alphabetic 
Greek inscriptions (8th c. BCE) (- Dipylon Vase 
Inscription; + Nestors Cup). No wonder then 
that Mycenaean has definite archaic features: 


the script has, e.g., specific syllabograms for the 
stups that continue the ancient Indo-European 
labiovelars; it writes the semi-vowel /y/; it has 
forms like e-me (= hemei) ‘with one’ (dat.-instr.), 
which preserves the original -m- in contrast to 
the innovated alphabetic Greek dat. with -n-, 
hent. The Mycenaean texts have also settled sev- 
eral etymological questions: héneka ‘on account 
of’ can no longer be derived from **henweka, 
but continues a form without -w- like LB e-ne-ka 
(= (h)eneka); the word for doiilos ‘male slave’ is 
contracted from do(h)elos, cf. LB do-e-ro; forms 
like pa-te (= pdntes) ‘all’ exclude an etymology 
“*kwant-s of pds. 

The description below gives only a small 
selection of the most characteristic Mycenaean 
features. All the Greek reconstructed forms are 
quoted in their postlaryngeal stage (+ Laryngeal 
Changes). 


2. SCRIPT AND SPELLING 


2.a, The Linear B syllabary 

As does almost every script, Linear B uses pho- 
nograms and ideograms. {ts phonographic com- 
ponent is a syllabary of 88 different signs. Each 
syllabogram represents an open syllable: one 
vowel (e.g. | = a), one consonant followed by 
one vowel (e.g. * = me), or, exceptionally, two 
consonants followed by one vowel (e.g. AA = 
dwo). The LB syllabary was successfully deci- 
phered in 1952 by Michael Ventris. Here are its 
transliterated signs: 


a a2 ay/ai au da de di do du dwe dwo e i ja je jo ju? 
(= "G5) ka ke kiko ku ma me mi mo mu na ne nino 
nu nwa o pa pe pi po pte pu pu, ga ge qi qo ra ray 
ray re ri ro roz ru Sa Se Si SO su ta ta, te ti to tu twe 
Cwo U Wa We Wi WO Za Ze 20. 


Fifteen syllabograms have not yet been deci- 
phered (they are seldom used and mostly in 
names) and are accordingly rendered by a num- 
ber: *18 “19 *22 *3q4 *47 *49 *56 *63 764 “65 
(= ju?) “7g *82 *83 *86 *89. Linear B has about 
one hundred ideograms representing numbers, 
measures, animate beings, commodities, objects, 
etc.; there is also a word divider. 

LB has a clear point in its favor: it care- 
fully distinguishes every word (more precisely: 
every accentual unit), a peculiarity that appears 
only exceptionally in the Ancient Greek alpha- 
betic inscriptions. However, it may be much 
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AB «du | AB 
or fF {16 ¢ 4|3i 
AB za |()B 
17 } 
pa |AB *18 
+ 118 i 
fe |QB *19 


‘h g 


ga | AB 


AT? 


“ 
o 


qo 
32. «# 
QB ra; 
33 v 
AB *3¢4 
34 


S 
SB 
— 


z<O 


© 


ze BiB Ble 
SS |-d 


06 
AB 
07 
AB 


bw 
Sis 


uy 


fh 


a] 
oc 


‘ ze 1 -* 
nd 


30 Ys 46 

AB: sign borrowed from Linear A 

()B: sign created by Linear B 

o1 etc.: numeration of the 
‘conventional order’ 


QB jo 
t 36 q 
} QB no |AB 


AB f 
37.—oK 
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AB *471()B pie |AB_ ka 
¥ |47 * |o2 Mw |77_ @ 
AB ge 


AB nwa *63 
& K 
*49 
% 
pu 
K 165 
du | AB 
fh =| 66 


()B 
63 ft |78 © 
64 fe] 

AB *65 

\ 
fap 
V 
ki 
hk 167 «2 V 
| | QB QB *83 
68 d 83 ‘ 

f 


4, 
54 ft joo 9 [85 »& 
AB nu re ae *86 
55 KH 170 ¥ | 86 be 
87 B 


> > 
cat 


bs 


AB 
51 


AB ku 
AB *82 
g24 


_ 


POs 


Un ra) 
OG Be 


as 
Fon 


A 
& 


Slrs 


AB o 
6] 


da etc.: sign in transliteration 

syllabogram in Linear B Script 

(original fant by JEAN-PIERRE 
OLIVIER) 


The Linear B syllabary 
(after J.L. Melena, in Duhoux & Morpurgo Davies (eds.), 2013, 3, 12) 


more complicated to write Greek with a syl- 
labary than with an alphabet. Here are some 
examples of the difficulties. (A) Greek has a large 
number of words ending with a consonant (theds 
‘gad') and many consonant clusters (as in amphi 
‘on both sides of’). None of the LB syllabograms 
can adequately represent the /s/ of theds or the 
im/ of amphi. The Mycenaeans solved these 
difficulties by adopting certain conventions. 
(Aa) They did not write consonants in certain 
positions: (Aa1) most word-final consonants are 
never written: the word for ‘god’ is written te-o 
and we transcribe it as thehos; (Aa2) the same 
is true for certain consonant clusters: a-pi rep- 
resents amphi. (Ab) In other consonant clusters 


the scribes could write the cluster with the help 
of a ‘dead’ vowel (‘dead’ because it was not pro- 
nounced): pe-te-re-wa represents ptelewa ‘elm’ 
(cf. pteléa). (Ac) A few syllabograms render two 
consonants followed by one vowel: a spelling 
pte-re-wa is possible instead of pe-te-re-wa. (Ad) 
The spelling does not distinguish geminated and 
simple consonants: pi expresses /pphi/ in po-pi 
( popphi) ‘with feet’ < “podphi (cf. potis), but /phi/ 
in pi-ro-pa-ta-ra (Philopatra) (woman's name; 
cf. Philopdtér and [Kleo|pdtra). (B) The LB syl- 
labary does not for the most part distinguish 
voiceless from voiced (— Voicing) and from aspi- 
rated (+ Aspiration) stops. Thus, /gV/, /kV/ and / 
khV/ are always written with syllabograms of the 
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k- series: compare ka, which must be read /ga/ 
in tu-ka-te- (thugater) ‘daughter’ (cf. thugdtér) 
but /ka/ in ka-pi-ni-ja (kapnija) ‘chimney’ (cf. 
kapnia) and /kha/ in ka-ko (khalkos) ‘bronze’ 
(cf. khalkds). The same is true of /bV/, /pV/ or 
/phV/ (all written p-) and /tV/ or /thV/ (writ- 
ten ¢t-); however, there is a d- series specifically 
devoted to /dV/: di-do-si (didonsi) ‘they give’ 
(cf. didomi). (C) /IV/ or /rV/ are rendered by 
the r- series: ra indicates /la/ in ra-ke-da-mi-ni- 
jo- (Lakedaininijo-) ‘of Lakedaimnios' (genitive 
of a man’s name; cf. Lakedaimoénios) but /ra/ 
in a-ro-u-ra {aroura) ‘arable land’ (cf. aroura). 
(D) The aspiration before a vowel is normally 
not written, but the syllabogram a, has the spe- 
cialized value /ha/: pa-we-a,(pharweha) ‘cloths’ 


(t Wy Fr 
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< *pharwesa, cf. phdros. tncidentally, i-go, the 
forerunner of the classical word for ‘horse’, Aippos 
< “ekwos, did not yet have its secondary aspira- 
tion, as shown by e-pi-qo-i, epikkwoihi, ‘to the 
horsemen’ - an aspirated form would have been 
written “e-pi-i-go-i (*epihikkwoihi); i-go must 
then be transcribed ikkwos. (E) ra, and ro, ren- 
der lja/lla/rja/rra and ljo/llo/rjo/rro; pu, indi- 
cates /phu/ and perhaps /bu/. (F) Vowel length is 
almost never specified: te expresses /tc/ in pa-te 
(pater) but /té/ in te-me-no (temenos) ‘official 
domain’ (cf. témenos). (G) The second element 
of an /i/ diphthong is rarely written, cf. ko-to-na 
(ktoina) ‘piece of land’ (cf. ktoind), though this 
may also be written ko-to-i-na. (H) The LB script 
has no way of marking word accent; etc. 


a. t-/e-T0-fo 
b. pu-ro, i-je-re-ja, do-e-ra, e-ne-ka, ku-ru-so-jo MUL 14[ 

Puloi (?), hijerejas (?) do(h)elai, eneka khrusojjo hijerojjo: MUL 14[. 

‘At (?) Pylos, slaves of (7) the priestess, on account (?) of the sacred gold: 14[ ] WOMEN.’ 


Tablet Ae 303 of Pylos (facsimile after Bennett 1955, 34). 


3. PHONOLOGY AND PHONETICS 


The Mycenaean vowel system has five vocalic 
qualities (/a/ /e/ /i/ /o/ /u/) (+ Vowels), with 
short and long monophthongs and diphthongs. 
The consonant system has the following series. 
Stops: /b/ /p/ /ph/ /g/ /k/ /kh/ /d/ /t/ /th/ as well 
asa Series of stops that continue the ancient Indo- 
European labiovelars (+ Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background). These are rendered by a special 
series of syllabograms conventionally transliter- 
ated with q-. We are certain that these q- signs 
denoted phonemes that were still different from 
the other stops, but their exact pronunciation 
is unknown: the transcriptions kw- gw- kwh- are 
purely conventional. Liquids: /l/ /r/; nasals: /m/ 
/n/; sibilant: /s/; affricates: /dz/ /ts/; semi-vow- 
els: /w/ /y/; aspiration: /h/. The Indo-European 
laryngeals had already disappeared at the time 
of the most ancient LB inscriptions. The vocalic 
resonants */, *7, “97, “n had already yielded vow- 
els /a/ or /o/, with or without the corresponding 
consonant (— Syllabic Consonants). The inher- 


ited *a vowel remains unchanged, e.g. da-mo 
(damos) (cf. ddmos/démos). Alphabetic Greek 
has a number of vocalic contractions due to the 
loss of intervocalic /s/, /w/, /y/, but these do not 
occur in Mycenaean (— Contraction). An inher- 
ited intervocalic /s/ has a threefold notation: 
(a)-(b) an aspiration rendered by a, (= /ha/) 
or a graphic hiatus (@) — pa-we-a, and pa-we- 
a (pharweha) ‘cloths’ < *pharwesa (cf. pharos); 
(c) s- owing to an analogical restoration in 
several forms as in later Greek — ti-ri-si (trisi) 
‘for three’ (cf. tris/). The phoneme /w/ was pre- 
served and consistently written in all positions: 
wo-(i-)ko-de (woikonde) ‘to the house’ (ct. otkes 
< *woikos); di-wo (Diwos) ‘of Zeus’ (cf. Di(w)és); 
w- appears also as a glide: tu-we-a (thuweha) 
‘aromatic ingredients’ (cf. thitos). The phoneme 
/y/ had already undergone its evolution towards 
/dz/ in initial position: ze-u-ke-si (dzeuges(s)i) 
‘for yokes’ (cf. zedigos < *yeugos). The remaining 
examples of an etymological initial /y/ have a 
twofold notation, as j- or as @ (aspiration): the 
same word is written jo- ( jo{s]-) and o- (Ao[s]-) 
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‘so’ [?] < *yo[s]. Intervocalic /y/ was either pre- 
served and written -j- or replaced by a graphic 
hiatus (aspiration): compare e-re-pa-te-ja (ele- 
phantejois) ‘made of ivory’ (cf elephdnteios) vs. 
e-re-pa-te-o (elephantehuis); j- appears also as a 
glide (cf. e-ge-si-jo below). Voiceless and aspi- 
rated dental stops followed by /i/ had already 
been assibilated: e-qge-si-jo (hekwesijos) ‘of Fol- 
lower type’ < “sekwetijos (cf. e-qe-ta (hekwetas) 
‘Follower, Gk. Aepétas); ko-ri-sijjo (Korinsijos) 
< *Korinthijos (cf. ko-ri-to (Korinthos ‘Corinth’, 
Gk. Kdrinthos). 

Here we assume the three following pho- 
netic processes, although it is impossible to 
prove them. (1) The long vowels followed by 
a group of resonant + consonant had already 
been shortened (+ Osthoff's Law); the ending 
of the nom. sg....e-u is thus conventionally 
transcribed...eus (cf. -eus) instead of... éus. 
(2) The stops in word-final position had already 
disappeared, hence the name for ‘honey’, me-ri 
(cf. meéli), is transcribed as mefi and not “mellt. 
(3) The dissimilation of the first aspirate of a 
word with two non-adjacent aspirates (+ Grass- 
mann's Law) had probably not yet happened; 
e-ke is accordingly transcribed as hekhei ‘he has’ 
instead of ekhei (cf. 6khG < *segh-), 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


The general structure of the Mycenaean inflec- 
tional system seems basically identical to that of 
first-millennium Greek, with thematic and athe- 
matic declensions and conjugations (+ Thematic 
Vowel, Stem Formation); three grammatical num- 
bers (singular, plural and dual; + Number); etc. 
The special nature of the LB bookkeeping texts 
explains why the verbal system is poorly repre- 
sented. The forms certainly attested are: indica- 
tive, participle, infinitive and verbal adjectives; 
third-person singular and plural; present, aorist, 
perfect and future tenses; active and medio- 
passive voices. ‘Ihe use of the + augment is very 
different from that of later Greek prose: normally 
it is not prefixed to the aorist indicative, but may 
occur exceptionally as in a-pe-do-ke (apedoke) 
‘he delivered’ (cf. apédoke). The medio-passive 
primary endings of the third person preserve the 
etymological -(n)toi forms instead of -(n)tai. The 
perfect active suffix of the participle does not 
yet have the form -ot- (as in Gk. eid-dt-a), but 
continues the etymological form *-wos- (neuter 
nom.-acc. plur. te-tu-ko-wo-a2 (the-thukh-woh- 
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a) ‘finished [?]' - technical sense; cf. tetikhd). 
The thematic active infinitive suffix is spelled 
-e (= -hen < “-sen; e-ke-e (hekh-e-hen) ‘to have’, 
cf. ékhein < *segh-e-sen). The suffix of the verbal 
adjective expressing obligation is likely -te-jo, 
-tejos (cf. -téos and [Hesiod] -feids). The cases 
certainly used in the declensions are: nomina- 
tive, accusative, genitive, dative and instrumen- 
tal. The thematic genitive singular has mostly 
an...0-jo (=...ajjo) form (cf. -oio < *-osyo), but 
there are some examples of an...o ending that 
could go back to an etymological ablative *-dd 
or, more Jikely, to an archaic thematic form 
in *-os (cf. the Hittite nominative and genitive 
thematic singular ending -as). The ending of the 
athematic dative singular of non-sigmatic stems 
is mostly...e (=...e/), continuing the inher- 
ited Indo-European form, but the etymological 
locative singular ending...é (=...i) has begun 
its spread into the dative. The endings of the 
nominative athematic dual are...e (=...e), cf. 
we-ka-ta-e (wergatae) ‘two workers’, Gk. ergateés) 
and...o (=...0) cf. i-gi-jo (ikkwija) ‘two chariots’ 
< ikkwija—see below). The three declensions have 
distinct forms for the dative and instrumental 
plural: datives in...a-i (=...ahi), cf. -dsi;...0-i 
(=...othi) cf. -oisi; -si (= -si) vs. instrumentals 
in...a-pi(=...dphi),...0(=...0ts) as well as the 
very rare...0-pi (=... ophi), and -pi (= -phi). The 
suffix -wont-, an ablaut variant of -went-, appears 
exclusively in place-names (se-ri-ru-wo-te (Selin- 
wont-ei) ‘at Selinous’, cf. Selinaiis). 


5. SYNTAX 


The overwhelming majority of the LB words are 
names: men and women, divinities, oxen, places, 
regions, etc. Moreover, most of the LB docu- 
ments are bookkeeping records. Mycenaean 
syntax as we have it, then, relies heavily upon 
asyndetic parataxis: an entry generally follows 
the previous one directly, with no grammati- 
cal word in between. There is an extensive use 
of the nominative of rubric, i.e., a nominative 
case without any explicit syntactic relation to 
any other word in the text (just as in modern 
lists: ‘oil; vinegar; mustard’). Verbs are mostly 
lacking and there are few subordinate clauses. 
The texts below give some representative exam- 
ples of these characteristics - ((.1)) indicates 
the numbering of the lines in the tablets; in 
the LB editions, comma (,) represents the word 
divider. 
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a. KN Ca 895 (inventory of equids) — note the 
nominatives of rubric and the absence of any 
coordination or verb. 

Transliteration: ((.1)) go EQU'5 EQU™ 4 po-ro 
EQU[ ((.2)) o-no EQU! 3 po-ro EQU 2 EQU™ 4 [ 

Transcription: ((.1)) /Akwoi EQU 5, EQU™ 4 - 
polos (?) EQU[ ]. ((.2)) Onoi EQU! 3 — poloi EQU 
2, EQU™ 4 |. 

Translation: ‘((.1)) Horses: 5 SHE-EQUIDS, 
4 HE-EQUIDS —- foal(s): [ ] EQUID(S). ((.2)) 
Asses: 3 SHE-EQUIDS — foals: 2 EQUIDS, 4 HE- 
EQUIDS [.’ 

Complex sentences do exist, however. They 
look like those of later Greek, with coordination 
and subordination when needed. Examples: 

b. PY Eb 297 (dispute over a piece of land) — 
note the two verbs coordinated by -ge (Awe) ‘and’ 
(cf. Gk. te) and the infinitive clause. 

Transliteration: ((.1)) é-je-re-ja, e-ke-qge, e-u-ke- 
to-qe, e-to-ni-jo, e-ke-e, te-o ((.2)) ko-to-no-a-ka-de, 
ko-to-na-o, ke-ke-me-na-o, o-na-ta, e-ke-e ((.3)) 
GRA3T9V3 

Transcription: ((.1)) Hijereja hekhei -qe eukhe- 
toi kwe hetonijon (?) hekhehen thehoi (?), ((.2)) 
ktoinohokhoi de ktoinahon ke-ke-menahon onata 
hekhehen: ((.3)) GRA3 T9 V3. 

Translation: ‘((.1)) The priestess holds -qe and 
claims to hold an “usufruct (?)” for (?) the deity, 
((.2)) but the “landholders” <say> that it is “leases 
(?)" of ke-ke-me-na land parcels that she holds: 
((.3)) (surface of) 379.2 liters WHEAT.’ 

c. PY Ta 7u.a (dating of an inventory) — note 
the temporal subordinate clause introduced by 
hote, 

Transliteration: a-wi-de, pug-ke-qi-ri, o-te, wa- 
na-ka, te-ke, au-ke-wa, da-mo-ko-roa... 

Transcription: Ho(s) wide pu,-ke-qi-ri hote 
wanaks theke au-ke-wa damo-ko-ron:... 

Translation: ‘puy-ke-qi-ri [man’s name] saw as 
follows (?), when the king appointed/buried au- 
ke-wa [man’s name] as/the damo-ko-ro:...' 

The Mycenaean use of cases is basically the 
same as in later Greek, but the instrumental is 
still in use. 

The dual is regularly used when two items 
are concerned: to-pe-zo...2 (torpedzo... 2) 
‘two tables...: 2' (cf trdpeza); e-qe-ta-e... VIR 
2 hekwetae...2 ‘two “Followers”...: 2 MEN’ (cf. 
hepétas); its use is not compulsory, however: |di- 
pte-ra 2 (/diphtherai 2) ‘|hides: 2' (cf. diphthéra). 

Preverbs are already joined to their verbs: 
a-pu-do-ke (apudoke) ‘he delivered’ (augment- 
less form; cf. apéddke), The very rare instances of 
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preverb separation may be explained by special 
conditions. 

Clitics are never separated from their tonic 
word: ou (proclitic) or fe (enclitic) are spelled 
o-u-di-do-si (au didonsi) ‘they do not deliver' (cf. 
didami) or do-ra-ge pe-re (dora kwe pherei) ‘and 
it brings gifts’ (cf. déron, phéro). 

The use of prepositions is not compulsory; the 
cases can still express the grammatical meaning 
by themselves (pa-ki-ja-si, dat. pl. ‘at the place 
pa-ki-ja-ne’). However, prepositions occur regu- 
larly: me-ta-qe pe-i (meta kwe sphe(i)hi) ‘and with 
them’ (cf. metd, te, spheis). 


6. VOCABULARY 


Many basic words of the first millennium Greek 
lexicon are not attested in the extant LB docu- 
ments. It is possible and indeed likely that they 
were used in spoken Mycenaean, but they did 
not refer to topics that the palace administration 
was interested in. This cannot hold for the gram- 
matical word kai ‘and’, which is totally unknown 
in LB, though its synonym -ge (-kwe) (cf. te) is 
extremely frequent. Here chance is excluded. 
On the other hand, several Mycenaean words are 
completely unknown in later Greek. This is par- 
ticularly true for specialized terminology. Obvi- 
ously some institutions or techniques changed 
or disappeared at the end of the Bronze Age, and 
the relevant vocabulary evolved or vanished too. 
Here is a selection of LB vocabulary items. 

a. Alphabetic Greek vocabulary matched by 
Mycenaean terms. Verbs: dgo ‘lead’; ararisko 
‘fit together’; didomi ‘give’; eimi ‘be’; eimi ‘go’; 
eleutheroo ‘set free’; ékho ‘have’; priamai ‘buy’; 
tithémi ‘set’; phéro ‘bring’; phémi ‘say’; etc. Sub- 
stantives: agrds ‘field’; arn(phi)phoreis ‘jar with 
two handles’; dnemos ‘wind’; dnthropos ‘human 
being’; arguros ‘silver; bois ‘ox’; démos ‘town- 
ship’; diphthéra ‘prepared hide’; doiilos ‘slave’; 
dua ‘two’; déron ‘gift’; heis ‘one’; étos ‘year’; henia 
‘reins’; theds ‘god’; thugdtér ‘daughter’; hiereus 
‘priest’; Aippos ‘horse’; limén ‘harbour’; méli 
‘honey’; men ‘month’; métér ‘mother; dnos ‘ass’; 
patér ‘father’; poimen ‘shepherd’; spérma ‘seed’; 
tékton ‘carpenter’; témenos ‘official domain’; tra- 
peza ‘table’; treis ‘three’; turds ‘cheese’; huids ‘son’; 
khalkds ‘bronze’; etc. Adjectives: eleutheros ‘free’; 
eruthrds ‘red’; hierds ‘holy’; leukés ‘white’; meizon 
‘greater’; meion ‘lesser’; néos ‘young’; palaids ‘old’; 
pas ‘all’; perusinds ‘of last year’; tds(s)os ‘so many; 
etc, Pronouns: autds, min, hoti, spheis, td (this is 
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not the article, which is absent in Mycenaean). 
Adverbs: poti ‘on’; hupo ‘under’; etc. Grammati- 
cal words: amphi ‘around’; dé ‘but’; héneka ‘on 
account of’; epi ‘upon’; metd ‘in company with’; 
héte ‘when’; ou ‘not’; ovte ‘and not’; pard ‘from’; 
peda ‘with’; te ‘and’; etc. 

b. Mycenaean vocabulary not matched in 
alphabetic Greek. Verbs: a-ja-me-na, ke-ke-me-na, 
ge-qi-no-me-no (perfect participles with technical 
senses); etc. Substantives: da-mo-ko-ro (damo- 
ko-r-on, title of a high official); i-gija (ikkwija) 
‘chariot’ (literally ‘horse[-vehicle]', replaced 
later by hdrma, which was the Mycenaean name 
for ‘wheel’; see below); a3-mi-re-we, e-ka-ra-e- 
we (qualifications of sheep); ko-re-te (ko-re-ter) 
‘title of the head of a district’; te-pa ‘name of 
a cloth’ and te-pe-ja ‘te-pa maker; etc. Gram- 
matical words: o-da-a, (ho(s) d’ar hai (?)) ‘item’ 
and other similar forms (0-a2, o-de-qa-az), etc. 

c. Examples of words present in both corpora 
but with different meanings. The Mycenaean 
ancestor of basilets ‘king’ occurs in the LB texts 
as ga-si-re-u (g¥asileus) (notice the initial labio- 
velar), However, g”asileus is not the title of the 
Mycenaean ‘king’, which is wa-na-ka. (wanax; 
cf. dnax). The g”asileus did not have an exalted 
place in Mycenaean society: he was simply the 
head of a local group of men. We suppose that, 
when the Mycenaean palaces collapsed, the 
upper structure of the kingdoms disappeared 
and, eventually, a local g’asileus replaced the 
wanax. 

The alphabetic Greek word for ‘chariot’, 
hdrma, and its plural hdrmata occur in LB, but 
with the meaning ‘wheel(s)’. The later sense is 
obviously the result of an evolution from ‘part of 
an item’ to ‘the item itself’. 

The most usual Mycenaean word for a ‘piece 
of land’ is ko-to-na (ktoina). This form survives in 
later Rhodian: ktoina (ktoin@) means ‘a territorial 
unit’, while one of the meanings given by Hesy- 
chius seems to be closer to the LB use (démos 
memerisménos, ‘subdivided district’). 

d. Loanwords in Mycenaean. Anatolian: elé- 
phas ‘ivory’; mélubdos ‘lead’. ‘Mediterranean’, 
Pre-Hellenic vel sim.: dnax ‘king’; asdminthos 
‘bathing-tub’; dépas ‘beaker’; élaion ‘olive-oil’; 
koriannon ‘coriander; kiutisos ‘bastard ebony’; 
marathon ‘fennel’; minthé ‘mint’; oinos ‘wine’: 
pithos ‘large jar; rhodéeis ‘of roses’, sélinon ‘cel- 
ery; sitos ‘grain’; sukia ‘fig-tree’; etc. Semitic: 
kuiminon ‘cumin’; sésamon ‘sesame’; khiton 
‘tunic’; Ahrusos ‘gold’; etc. 
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7, ONOMASTICS 


There is a substantial number of Mycenaean 
names that correspond to alphabetic Greek ones, 
even if many may have a pre-Greek origin. Other 
names have clear Greek formations even if they 
are not attested later, and still others do not look 
like Greek and may belong to the Pre-Hellenic 
populations who undeniably settled Greece and 
Crete before the Mycenaeans, Examples of all 
categories follow. 

a. Mycenaean names with alphabetic Greek 
matches. Personal names: a-ki-re-u/Akhil(l)eus 
(cf. Akhil(eus); a-nu-to/Anutos (cf. Anutos); 
a-re-ka-sa-da-ra-/Aleksandra (cf. Alexdndra); 
a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo/Alektruwon 
Etewoklewehijos ‘Alektruon, son of Etewoklewes’ 
(cf. Alektrién and Eteoklés); e-ko-to/Hektor (cf. 
Héktor); ka-ra-u-ko/Glaukos (cf. Glaitkos); te-o-do- 
ra-/Theodora (cf. Theodora); te-se-u/Theseus (cf. 
Thésetis); etc. Place names: a-mi-ni-so/Amnisos 
(cf. Amnisds); ko-no-so/Knosos (cf. Knosés); ko-ri- 
to/Korinthos (cf. Korinthos); pa-i-to/Phaistos (cf. 
Phaistds); pu-ro/Pulos (cf. Pélos); etc. Theonyms: 
a-te-mi-to/Artemitos ‘of Artemis’ (cf. Artemis); 
di-we/Diwei ‘for Zeus’ (cf. Di(w)i); di-wo-nu-so-jo/ 
Diwonusojjo ‘of Dionysus’ (cf. Didnusos); e-ma-az/ 
Hermahai 'to Hermes’ (cf. Hermés); e-ra/Hérai 
‘to Hera’ (cf. Hera); e-ri-nu/Erinus ‘Erinys’ (cf. 
Erinis); pa-ja-wo-ne/Pajawonei ‘to Pajawon' (cf. 
Paié6n, Paidn); po-se-da-o-ne/Poseidahonei ‘to 
Poseidon’ (cf. Poseidén); po-ti-ni-ja/Potnija ‘the 
Mistress’ (cf. Pétnia); etc. 

b. Mycenaean names not known later, but 
understandable in Greek. Personal names: a-qi- 
ti-ta/Akwhthita (cf. dphthitos); e-ri-ke-re-we/ 
Eriklewes (cf. Eukléés); etc. Place names: ma- 
to-ro-pu-ro/Matropulos (cf. Mairé[polis], Pilos); 
etc. Gods’ names: po-si-da-e-ja/Posidahejai ‘to 
the wife of Poseidon’ (cf. Poseidén); ti-ri-se-ro-e/ 
Trisherohei ‘to the triple hero’ (cf. tris, ‘thrice’ 
and héros, ‘hero'); etc. 

c, Mycenaean names not found in later Greek 
and probably not Greek in origin. Personal 
names: ga-qa-ro; ta-qa-ra-ti; etc. Place names: 
o-ru-ma-to/Orumanthos (cf. Erimanthos); etc. 
Gods’ names: pi-pi-tu-na; etc, 


8. NATURE OF THE MYCENAEAN 
LANGUAGE 


The Greek texts of the first millennium show 
clear local and chronological differences until 
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at least 400 BCE. The Mycenaean records give 
a totally different picture: their language seems 
largely the same whatever the place or the date. 
This is clearly linked to their social context: 
the LB tablets were written by, and for, palace 
elites. Although basically correct, this standard 
analysis exaggerates the supposed Mycenaean 
uniformity. Thanks to the work of Mycenaean 
epigraphists, a large number of LB tablets have 
been ascribed to individual! hands. We are thus 
able to compare the texts written by e.g. scribes 
1 and 2 at Pylos. This allows us to discover that 
within the constraints of the system there was 
some scribal freedom: the spelling rules may 
differ, some syllabograms may be preferred over 
others, some may even be locally created, etc. 
Such a freedom extends to the language itself. For 
example, the series ‘S-’ tablets of Knossos exhibit 
several phonetic variants: (a) e-re-pa-te-ja (ele- 
phantejois) ‘made of ivory’ (cf. elephdnteios) vs. 
e-re-pa-te-a (elephantehois); (b) o-da-tu-we-ta/o- 
da-twe-ta (odatwenta) ‘provided with “teeth"’ 
(cf. adotis/odon) vs. o-da-ke-we-ta/o-da-ku-we- 
ta (odakwenta) (same meaning); (c) wi-ri-ne-jo 
(wrinejois) ‘in leather’ (cf. rhinds) vs. wi-ri-ne-o 
(wrinehois) (and even the morphologic variant 
wi-ri-ni-jo = wrinijois). These linguistic variations 
depend not only on the individual scribes but 
also on the places where they were found. Here 
are some examples. (1) In non-sigmatic athe- 
matic stems, the Mycenaean ending of the dative 
singular oscillates between ...e (=...e/) and... 
(=...£). Tablets from Knossos always show... ei; 
those from Pylos use mostly...ef but also... é; 
those from Mycenae have more examples of... i, 
though... eis the most frequent ending. (2) The 
place-name suffix -wont- is unknown outside 
Pylos. (3) O-da-a, (ho(s) d‘ar hai (?)), the impor- 
tant coordinating syntagm meaning ‘item’, and 
its competitors o-a, and o-de-qa-az occur only 
at Pylos, never elsewhere. (4) The word for ‘seed’ 
has the forms sperma (Knossos and scribe 24 at 
Pylos) but also spermo (all the other Mycenaean 
scribes). (5) the tablets from Knossos tise the 
preposition pe-da (peda) ‘towards; with (?)’ (cf. 
peda) vs. me-ta- (meta) ‘with’ of Pylos (cf. meta), 
etc. These variations show that there were real 
linguistic differences within Mycenaean. 
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9. THE DIALECT POSITION AND THE 
SURVIVAL OF MYCENAEAN 


What forms of Greek were spoken outside the 
palaces and/or in other social classes remains 
an open question, linked to the dialect situa- 
tion in Greece at the end of the second millen- 
nium. Before ca 400 BCE, the Greek texts of the 
first millennium clearly reflect a dialect divi- 
sion into four major families (+ Dialects, Clas- 
sification of ); Aeolic Dialects, Arcado-Cypriot, 
Doric (I subsume under this label the Doric 
and Northwest Greek dialects) and Attic-lonic. 
What did the Greek dialect map look like during 
the Mycenaean period? Mycenaean Greek had 
none of the mast characteristic Doric features 
and, unlike Doric, had already assibilated /t(h)/ 
followed by /i/ (+ Assibilation). This shows that 
before ca ugo the assibilating Mycenaean dif- 
fered from, and coexisted with, an unassibilating 
Proto-Doric family. Moreaver, in Mycenaean we 
find compound verbs like a-pu-do-ke (apudoke) 
‘he delivered’ (cf. apodidomi) where the pre- 
verb is joined to the verb in contrast with, e.g., 
Homeric poetry and some forms of Ionic prose, 
where it can be separated (so-called + tmesis, 
an inherited feature). This distinction suggests 
that Proto-lonic-Attic was different from, and 
already existed beside, Mycenaean as another 
presumable member of the assibilating dia- 
lect cluster. We may then tentatively posit at 
least three dialect groups before ca 1199: (a) the 
unassibilating Prato-Doric; (b) two assibilating 
dialects - Mycenaean (preverb already joined) 
and Proto-lonic-Attic (preverb still separated) 
(+ Southeast Greek). 

What was the relationship between Myce- 
naean and the first millennium non-Doric dia- 
lects? This is a complicated question, due to 
the nature of the evidence: we must first start 
from their isoglosses, though these dialects 
are separated by more than 400 years; second, 
reconstruct synchronic linguistic entities, i.e., 
Mycenaean’'s successor (if any) and the other 
dialects’ ancestors; third, compare them. Many 
scholars have tried to do so. They have generally 
concluded that the links between Mycenaean and 
Arcado-Cypriot are especially strong. Can we go 
a step further and suppose that Mycenaean was 
a member of the Proto-Arcado-Cypriot group? 
Certainly such a supposition is beyond the scope 
of the evidence, hut other isoglosses suggest 
that Mvcenaean could perhaps have occupied a 
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position of its own in the dialect map of the sec- 
ond millennium. Ifso, we may question whether 
Mycenaean had a known first-millennium suc- 
cessor at all. Surprising as it may seem, the idea 
that there was no successor to Mycenaean is in 
fact not unlikely: indeed, if we are right in recog- 
nizing a close link between Mycenaean and the 
palace elites, we should be prepared to admit 
that when the palaces crumbled, their admin- 
istrative language vanished too — just as their 
script, which was never used again. The Myce- 
naean dialect would then have disappeared with 
the Mycenaean palatial world. 
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YVES Dunoux 


Names of Months 


Greek months were named after deities honored 
or festivals held in the times of the year the 
months delineated (although in later times some 
city-states used ordinal + numerals to refer to 
months). There was, however, no standard set of 
these — each community possessed its own calen- 
dar and the organization and structure of these 
calendars (including the date of the new year 
and number of months) varied. Intercalation 
decrees were made ad hoc, resulting in differ- 
ent leap-months being added at different times. 
The calendars themselves were originally lunar. 
There are certain terms found in Mycenaean 
that are qualified with me-no (/ménos/ ‘month’), 
which has led scholars to surmise that they were 
month-names, Only two such names are found 
at Pylos: pa-ki-ja-ni-jo-jo, which Palmer takes 
to be theophoric but could also refer to the 
place-name pa-ki-ni-ja, found frequently in the 
Pylos tablets; and po-ro-wi-to-jo, which serves as 
a heading for a list of ritual acts (that is, seem- 
ingly indicating the time when those acts occur). 
Palmer suggests it be understood as Plowistos, 
the navigation month (1963:248). In the Knos- 
sos tablets there are seven terms that occur 
with me-no. The first, di-wi-jo-jo or /diwios/ is 
theophoric, making it a likely month-name; Dios 
is attested as the name of the first month in 
an Aetolian and a Macedonian calendar of the 
Classical period. Ra-pa-to me-no or /lapatos/ 
corresponds to Lapatd, a month-name attested 
in a third-century BCE proxeny decree from 
Orchomenos in Arcadia. Ka-ra-e-ri-jo(-jo) or 


/klaerios/ corresponds to a month-name attested 
in Ephesus: Klaereén. The next four terms are 
also found with the qualifying me-no, making 
them likely month-names: a-ma-ko-to, de-u-ki-jo- 
jo, i.e., /deukios/, and e-me-si-jo-jo, i.e., /emesios/ 
(Palmer 1963:234-5). Finally, wo-de-wi-jo(-jo) or 
/wodéwios/ is sometimes thought to be a month- 
name, as it seems to correspond to an epithet of 
Hermes, Aodeios ‘of the roads’. Although this 
evidence sheds little light on the organization 
of calendars in the Mycenaean period, the term 
me-no suggests that they were lunar, like the vast 
majority of later Greek calendars. 

Hesiod provides us with one month-name: 
Lenaion (Op. 504), This is the only surviving 
month-name from the Archaic period. Its deri- 
vation is uncertain and it is not preserved in the 
Boeotian calendar of the Classical period. 

The best known of all the Classical calendars 
is that of Athens. Athenian months were called: 
Hecatombaion (Hekatombaion), Metageitnion 
(Metageitnian), Boedromion (Boédromién), Pya- 
nopsion (Puanopsion), Maimacterion (Maimak- 
térion), Poseideion (Poseideién), Gamelion(Gamé- 
lion), Anthesterion (Anthestérion), Elaphebo- 
lion (Elaphébolién), Mounychion (Mounukhian), 
Thargelion (Thargélién), and Scirophorion 
(Skirophorién). All of these names appear to be 
taken from religious festivals, now obscure, and 
most likely obscure to Athenians of the 5th and 
4th centuries BCE as well. Many of the attested 
month-names from outside Attica appear to be 
theophoric: e.g. Hermaios (Boeotia), Artemisios 
and Dios (Macedonia), Delphinios (Laconia), and 
Apollonios (Thessaly). 
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VALERIE HANNON SMITHERMAN 


‘Narten’ Presents 


In her seminal 1968 paper, Johanna Narten stud- 
ied a specific type of Proto-Indo-European root 
present (+ Present Tense). The formation she 
described gained the name ‘Narten presents’ 
in her honor. As characteristics of this present 
formation are intimately connected to ablaut 
patterns, reference to ‘Narten ablaut' may also 
be found. The dominant characteristic in these 
roots was a fixed accent rather than a mobile 
one, and thus the designation acrostatic (earlier 
‘proterodynamic’) Narten presents is also used 
(+ Accentuation). 

Root types in PIE could be thematic (charac- 
terized by the + thematic vowel) or athematic 
(+ Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, Mood)). The 
latter type was distinguished not only by the 
lack of the thematic vowel, but also by unique 
and stress patterns (+ Ablaut (Apophony, Gra- 
dation)): active singular forms of a paradigm 
typically employed strong/full ablaut grade with 
stress on the root, while dual, plural and middle 
forms had a weaker grade, with stress on the 
inflectional ending (‘amphikinetic’ accent pat- 
tern). Athematic presents were of two types: 
some were root presents, formed by adding end- 
ings directly to the verbal root, and following 
the characteristics outlined above, i.e., different 
ablaut grades and changing stress patterns in 
singular vs. dual/plural. The second type of ath- 
ematic present is the Narten present: this type 
possesses the characteristic lengthened grade 
of the root vowel in the singular, alternating 
with lower grade in the dual/plural. However, in 
Narten presents, the stress remains on the root 
throughout the paradigm, thus, Vedic tas-ti ‘he 
works in wood’ (< “tetk-), 3 pl. tdéks-ati (< “tétk- 
nti); stau-ti‘he praises’ (< “steu-ti), middle stdv-e 
(< *steu-). Schematically we have (where C = 
consonant): 
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Amphikinetic Acrostatic (with 
pattern Narten ablaut) 
Normal sg. CéC-mi CeC-mi 
Mobile pl. CC-énti CéC-nti 
Participle CC-té CéC-to 


By Narten's explanation many forms which at 
first appeared to be unusual now find a plau- 
sible explanation (much like what Verner’s Law 
did for Grimm's Law). It gave sure sense tu the 
complex interactions between accent and ablaut 
in early PIE derivational patterns (see Clackson 
2007:86), with many scholars suggesting that 
Narten ablaut patterns may have been a basic 
fact of pre-Indo-European, affecting not only 
verbs, but also nouns (e.g. Avestan rdzara ‘order 
(< *rég-r), rasna ~ (< “*reg-n-) (see Clackson 
2007:83-85). Narten roots apparently affected 
the behavior of laryngeals. Jasanoff (1998:305) 
suggests that a Narten pre-PIE “proto-middle” 
underlies both the active and the middle forms 
of some roots, e.g. *bhér-e ‘carry’ > *bhér-ti, *bhér- 
or. Narten correspondences between certain “old 
middles” in the three oldest [E branches (Greek, 
Indo-Iranian and Hittite) point to the anti- 
quity of the phenomenon. Thus, Greek Aéstai, 
Vedic dste, Avestan dste, Hittite esa ‘sits’ are all 
from “eh,s- ‘sits’ (with the laryngeal disguising 
the full-grade vowel (Sihler 1995:134)); Homeric 
heimai, héssai, Vedic vaste, Avestan vasté, Hittite 
3 pl. u-e-es-Sa-an-ta, from *wes- ‘dress, clothe’; 
and Greek keitai, Vedic sdye, Sére, Avestan saété 
from * key- ‘be sitting’. The Hittite cognate (ki-it- 
ta) is “ambiguous” (Sihler 19957134). 

There appears to be a parallel (not noticed 
by Narten) between the acrostatic presents and 
the sigmatic aorist in that the sigmatic aorist has 
the long grade throughout its paradigm in Indo- 
Iranian, Latin and Slavic, e.g. Vedic (a@}vaks-ma 
‘we conveyed’ (< *wég*-s-me), Latin véximus ‘we 
conveyed’, Old Slavic vésomii ‘we led’ (< *wéd*- 
s-me). Szemerényi (1996:252, 282, with copi- 
ous references to earlier literature) argues that 
the long grade throughout “must be ancient’, 
reminding us of the considerable differences in 
the formation of the aorist between Vedic (long 
grade in the indicative vs. full grade elsewhere, 
e.g. (a}vaks-ma versus middle (a)vaks-mahi), 
while in Greek the root appears in the same full 
grade as in the present. According to Beekes 
(1995:244), the lengthening in Vedic apparently 
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spread from the monosyllabic forms of the 
injunctive (staut < “stéut)to the indicative; 
thus, according to Szemerényi (1996:252), the 
above pl. form tdks-ati must have been “tdksati 
(with the later shortening of the root vowel by 
+ analogy to ddd-ati < *dad-nti). 
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Nasal Presents 
1, INTRODUCTION 


“Nasal presents” is a label for a set of present 
stems which in Ancient Greek were formed by 
means of a series of morphs containing at least 
one nasal segment. So, for instance, zezg-nu-mi 
join’ has a suffix -nui/ni- before the athematic 
ending -mi, whereas in ddm-né-mi ‘subdue’ a 
suffix -nd/nd- appears; in ddk-n-o ‘bite’ a the- 
matic suffix -ne/o- is employed, and in tu-n-kh- 
an-6 ‘happen to be, succeed’ the thematic suffix 
-dne/o- copies the nasal infix -n- affecting the 
root tukh-. Although mostly inherited from Indo- 
European (+Jndo-European Linguistic Back- 
ground) verbal lexemes, nasal presents in Greek 
are quite productive as a category, since some of 
their morphs appear to be innovations, and their 
distribution exceeds the strict IE inheritance 
(e.g., Arimnémi ‘to hang’, cf. Beekes 2010 s.v.; 
+ Present Tense). 


2. CLASSIFICATION OF NASAL PRESENTS 


Even more than in other IE languages, Greek 
nasal presents show a great variation in any mor- 
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phological device (affixes, + Ablaut, + Thematic 


Vowel, etc.): the following tokens overview the 
main types attested: 


— dékna ‘to bite’: thematic -ne/o- suffix and zero 
grade 

— témno ‘to cut’: thematic -ne/o- suffix and nor- 
mal grade 

— kunéo ‘to kiss': thematic -7e/o- suffix and zero 
grade 

— hamartano ‘to go wrong’: thematic -dne/o- 
suffix and zero grade 

— kliné ‘to cause to lean’: thematic -ine/o- suffix 
and zero grade 

~ amin ‘to keep off’: thematic -iine/o- suffix 

- ollsthaind ‘to slip’: thematic -aine/o- suffix 
(< *-an-je/o-) 

— iskhanda ‘to hold back’: thematic -anae/o- 
suffix (back-formation, since Homer) 

— gennao ‘to beget’: thematic -nae/o- suffix 

— arnuad ‘to rise’: thematic suffix -nue/o- 

— dined ‘to spin round’; thematic suffix 
-neue/o- 

— deikniimi ‘to indicate’: suffix -nu/nii-, normal 
grade, athematic conjugation 

— sbénnumi ‘to put off (fire)’: suffix -nnu-, nor- 
mal grade, athematic conjugation 

— daémnémi/ddmnatai ‘to subdue’: suffix -na(é)/ 
nd-, zero grade, athematic conjugation 

— tunkhdno ‘to happen’: infix -n-, thematic suffix 
-dne/o- 


3. INTERPRETATION 


Scholars have been interested in nasal presents 
since the beginning of Indo-European linguistics, 
and Greek data have represented a challenge 
for any attempt to explain their morphological 
variation in the light of IE reconstruction. One 
of the most comprehensive attempts is Eduard 
Schwyzers Griechische Grammattk (1968:690- 
7a1): here, four main types are distinguished, 
accordingly with the seminal generalization of 
Saussure (1878-1879), who distinguished for IE 
three kinds of nasal presents, all infixed: 


(1) the type “yu-ne-kti (root *yewg- ‘join’) 

(2) the type *punati (< *pu-ne-A-ti, root *pewA- 
‘clean’ with “coefficient sonantique”, further 
laryngeals), and 

(3) the type */-ne-w-ti (root *klew- ‘hear’. 


Schwyzeridentified presentslikekunéo<*ku-ne-s- 
with the ancient CV-ne-C- type (1), despite the 
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very limited evidence; the type damnémi/ 
damndatai is claimed to employ the IE *-na- suf- 
fix (2); verbs like témno are accounted for as 
subsequent thematizations of -na- formations. 
The type deiknumi, instead, is explained as con- 
tinuing the IE *-ne-w-/-nu- formations (3), with 
spread of quantitative apophony from the alter- 
nation -na/nd-. According to Schwyzer, the the- 
matic presents with -nie/o-, -neue/o- also belong 
directly to this type, not unlike -nnumi presents, 
that derive from -s-nu- sequences. Thus, the only 
Greek-specific nasal formation is the -ane/o- 
type, which Schwyzer refers to as a thematic 
suffix *-ne/o-, with Sievers treatment of *-n- > 
*-nn- giving rise to -an-. Actually, the origin of 
this type is a problem, as is that of infixed forms 
like tunkhdno. Beside this, in Schwyzer’s classi- 
fication there seems to remain some difficulties 
in treating the -né/o- formations, given that they 
cannot be entirely derived either from *-neue/o-, 
or from -nHe/o- or *-ne-s- presents. 

Thus, it seems useful to mention at least the 
suggestion made by Helmut Rix in his historical 
grammar of Greek (1992:209-211). As the main 
goal was to fit inherited nasal presents into the 
PIE scenario, Rix excluded all supposed neo- 
formations or analogical innovations (their ratio 
is in Rix 2001:13), and claimed for Greek basically 
three kinds of nasal presents: 


(1) those derived directly from the ancient IE 
-na-/-na- type (< *CV-ne-H,-/-n-H,-), which 
gave rise to -e/nd- formations; 

(2) those from PIE *-ne-u-, which produced the 
type -ni/ni- (with analogical length alterna- 
tion); 

(3) and those with a thematic -dne/o- suffix 
(together with the older type with infixed 
-n-), explained as a side-development of the 
-n-H-e/g- type, with sonantic treatment of 
-n- and vocalization as -an-. 


As in Schwyzer's account, the main topic deals 
with the thematic -né/o- formations, which 
are hardly consistent with the IE picture: Rix 
argued for an origin from thematized -n(e)He/o- 
sequences, since this is the only phonological 
environment where an old laryngeal would 
be expected to disappear. Consequently, he 
assumed that -né/o- presents ultimately derive 
from the -neH- type (e.g. kamnoa ‘to labor’ < *kam- 
n-anti < *kam-n-H,-enti, cf. Skt. Samnite ‘id.’; cf. 
Latin data, where -né presents are mostly from 
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-nHe/n- sequences, see Meiser 1998192), except 
for those that may be traced back to the themati- 
zation of -nu- stems (e.g., lon. tinousi ‘they pay a 
price’ compared with Skt. cinvanti ‘they gather). 
The choice of assuming direct inheritance of a 
PIE category for any Greek nasal present seems 
to encounter some difficulties; setting apart the 
question of whether PIE possessed one infixed 
-ne-u- type, which is still debated (see recently 
Milizia 2004), one should wonder if it is cor- 
rect to postulate that every thematic present 
replaced an original athematic formation. Car- 
dona (1960), for instance, stressed the possibility 
that presents like ddkno or kamno could derive 
from the corresponding thematic aorists édakon 
and ékamon; the well-known morphological rela- 
tion between nasal presents and aorist stems, as 
crucially outlined by Strunk in Nasalprésentien 
und Aoriste (1967), might support this. 

In addition, the data gathered by Rasmus- 
sen (1990) prove that already at a late PIE stage 
there existed some morpho-phonological cor- 
respondences between laryngeal and -y/w- sono- 
rant-roots, which favored the rise of *-new- and 
*-nei- types. Another issue against a complete 
overlap with the IE inheritance is that Greek 
displays nasal presents also for verbal roots that 
did not form nasal stems in other languages (e.v. 
korénnumi ‘sate’ from *kerhg-, see Rix 2001:329); 
conversely, Greek may have other present-stem 
devices for verbs exhibiting nasal presents in 
other IE languages (e.g. pi(m)plémi ‘fill up’ and 
pléthé ‘to be(come) full’ beside Skt. prnati ‘id.’, 
leipo ‘leave’ (but also fimpdno) beside Lat. linquo 
'id.', plazd ‘lead astray beside Lat. plango ‘beat, 
strike’, etc.). Similar pairs, furthermore, are quite 
common in Greek itself, e.g. mésgd ‘mix’ beside 
meignumi ‘id.’, etc. 


4, SEMANTICS 


More generally it has been noted, in substantial 
agreement with Strunk's thesis, that Innovative 
nasal presents like Aramnemi (Rix 2001:338) also 
clearly show formal relations to the category of 
aorist, most notably the sigmatic aorist (+ Aorist 
Formation) which is usually transitive in mean- 
ing. This compels us to consider another side of 
the problem, namely the semantic properties 
of nasal presents, which have been outlined by 
G. Meiser (1993). Meiser demonstrated that nasal 
morphology is connected to = transitivity and 
causativity (+ Agency and Causation) in most 
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IE languages, where formations with inchoative/ 
intransitive meaning, and nasal presents licens- 
ing a causative Aktionsart (e.g. Lat. orior ‘rise’, 
Skt. rechyati ‘goes’, Greek root aorist drto ‘rose- 
intr.’, but 6rmumi‘] rise up’), are often associated. 

Several Greek forms are consistent with this 
generalization; some other instances are phthino 
‘to destroy’, compared with the intransitive aor- 
ist phthito ‘he perished’, kinéo ‘| move’ beside 
the aorist ékion ‘l went’, pégnumi ‘to fix in’ oppo- 
site to the root adjective pégds ‘strong, solid’ 
(Pokorny 1959), hizdn6 ‘to seat’ from hizo 'to sit’, 
kremdnnumi/kremnémi ‘to hang’ opposite to kré- 
mamat 'to be hanging’, and so on. 

In fact, the data are more finely grained. First, 
some nasal presents have intransitive or non- 
agentive meanings, such as gdnurnai ‘to enjoy’. 
darthano ‘to sleep’, tunkhdno ‘to happen’, duna- 
mai ‘to be able’, oikhnéo ‘to wander’, etc. More- 
over, it should be noted, following Chantraine 
(1942:300-304), that most -r@- and -na- presents 
of Homeric Greek exhibit medial conjugation. 
Secondly, many nasal presents have a transi- 
tive meaning in a wider sense: for instance érg- 
numi ‘to confine’ (cf. heirgmds ‘cage’, Skt. vrajda- 
‘cow-pen’), Ahrénnumi ‘to apply on the skin’ (cf. 
khréa ‘skin’), zonnumi ‘to gird’ (cf. noun zoné 
‘belt'), zetignurmi ‘to join’ (cf. noun zugén ‘yoke’), 
indicate the action of putting something some- 
where, or making something with something 
else, rather than the causativization of an intran- 
sitive process. Etymology shows that, in most 
cases, derivation seems to start from nominal 
elements without nasal morphemes, as in the 
examples above. From a typological perspective, 
many of these verbs belong to the group of loca- 
tum-location verbs, namely predicates where 
a locative process affects an underlying noun 
(such as Eng. to pocket, to girdle); moreover, 
the lexical-syntactic status of these predicates is 
similar to the verbs of change of state/change of 
place (cf. Hale and Keyser 2002), which form the 
basic type of nasal presents sketched above (see 
further Kujore 1973). 

In other nasal presents, instead, (such as 
ddkno ‘to bite’ related to the noun ddkos ‘bite’, 
pind ‘to drink’, etymol. ‘to take a sip (pdsis)', dmn- 
umi ‘to swear an oath’, drnumai ‘to obtain’ from 
dros ‘use’) nasal elements seem to convert an 
action noun to a verbal process, or to derive ver- 
bal intensives (+ Intensifiers), like hiknéomai/ 
hikdno ‘to come, arrive’ (cf. hike ‘id.'), iskhdno ‘to 
hold back’ (from (skho; cf. ékho/skhein ‘have, pos- 
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sess’), also independently from transitivity. This 
more generic function seems to prevail in verbs 
where nasal presents are innovations of Greek, 
and/or secondary formations, and with the 
more innovative subset of nasal morphs, namely 
-dno, -atno, -(a)néo, etc., even if this does not 
necessarily entail a recent chronological stage, 
since many of these verbs are already attested in 
Homer (see Beekes 2010, Frisk 1954-1972, Liddell 
& Scott 1969). 

Finally, in forms like alphdnd ‘to earn' (alphé 
‘gain’), sémaind ‘to make a sign’ (séma), argana ‘to 
be white, brilliant’ (cf. argds ‘white’), hamartdné 
‘to make a mistake’, etc., nasal morphemes seem 
to be bare derivation markers: here, we find evi- 
dence for arguing that Greek grammar assigned 
to the nasal morphemes (especially to the more 
iconic -dné suffixes) the status of productive 
devices for the marking of verbal stems, even 
outside their original semantic distribution. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Some conclusive remarks may be in order. 
Despite their extraordinary variation, nasal pres- 
ents in Greek show, at least in their more ancient 
core, the property of transitivity as a unitary trig- 
ger for class marking. Unlike other LE languages, 
nasal morphology remained quite productive in 
Greek, both in the morphological shape (e.g., the 
spread of innovative types like the thematic ones 
or the substantial lack of infixation) and in the 
lexical /semantic distribution, which exceeds, for 
instance, that of Latin or Sanskrit, where nasal 
presents are much more restricted to transitive 
verbs, and tend to pattern as a relic category. 
Under this view, nasal morphology is not simply 
the outcome of IE inheritance, but results from 
more complex morpho-syntactic processes, 
where the continuity and innovation of mor- 
phological structures interact with the semantic 
distribution in encoding morphological classes. 
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Negation 
1. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


The standard negation in Ancient Greek is 
expressed by the negators ou (ouk, oukh) and mé 
classified as + particles (Horrocks 2010:347) or 
+ adverbs (Kiihner and Gerth 1904178; Crespo 
2003:222). Ou is primarily used in statements 
(declarative sentences), mé in prohibitions 
(serving to prevent the realization of a state 
of affairs). The distinction between two com- 
plementary negators reflects the Proto-Indo- 
European dichotomy, which is also preserved 
in Latin non vs. ne, but is rather inexistent in 
current contemporary European languages, with 
the exception of Modern Greek 8e(v) [Se(n)] vs. 
uy(v) [mi(n)]. Because of this and many other 
specific features, Ancient Greek is typologically 
interesting; however, it is not even mentioned 
in large linguistic encyclopedias (cf. Ramat 2006; 
Payne 2003). 

Generally speaking, the ‘objective’ negator ou 
is used with the indicative and the potential 
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optative, whereas the ‘subjective’ mé negates 
the imperative, the subjunctive and the cupi- 
tive optative. Subordinate clauses, participles 
and infinitives are negated either by mé or by 
ou, depending on their function. The negation 
can also be expressed by inherently negative 
pronouns or adverbs (oudeis/médeis ‘no one, 
nobody’, oudén/medén ‘nothing’, oudamod/ 
médamow ‘nowhere’, etc.), which can co-occur 
with the simple negator (see 5.a.). It seems that 
unlike ou, mé can also be used in constructions 
where it lacks negative value (i.e., it is exple- 
tive), as in clauses after verbs of fearing, in direct 
questions introduced by mé, or preceding infini- 
tives governed by verbs with inherently negative 
meaning. 

Although negation in natural languages 
is commonly compared with the truth- 
functional operator (Payne 20032132), in reality, 
it is much more complicated than negation in 
logic or mathematics. The linguistic operation 
of negation consists of denying the truth value 
of the negated sentence or a part of the sentence 
(Ramat 2006:559-560). The result of a negated 
item can be either negative or positive, as in 
oida ‘I know’ ~ owk oida ‘TI do not know’; agnoé 
‘l am ignorant’ ~ ouk agnoé ‘| am not ignorant’ 
(= ‘TI know well’). 


2. AN OVERVIEW OF THE USE OFOUANDM 


Although it is generally claimed that the nega- 
tor ou is used in declarative sentences and mé 
in prohibitions, the situation in Ancient Greek 
is more complex. In fact, ou regularly occurs in 
declarative sentences with the indicative (for 
interrogations, see section 4): 


(1) ouk ennod, 6 Sdkrates 
‘I don't remember (him), Socrates’ (Pl. Euth- 
phr. 2b) 


In addition, it also occurs in independent sen- 
tences and main clauses expressing potenti- 
ality (the optative + dm) or counter-factuality 
(secondary indic, + dn), including the apodosis 
of iterative, potential or counter-factual condi- 
tional (and other) sentences: 


(2) tous mén Lakedaimonious...ouk an aitia- 
saimetha... 
‘We can no longer accuse the Lacedaemoni- 
ans...’ (Thuc, 1120.1; potentiality: opt. + dn) 
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(3) ouk an hoioi t’ ésan toiito poiésai 
‘They could not do this’ (Pl. Phaed. 73a: 
counter-factuality: secondary indic, + dn) 


The list of subordinated clauses that accept the 
negator ou typically includes: content clauses 
introduced by Aoti or hos ‘that’; causal clauses; 
-» consecutive clauses with a finite verb (Adste ‘so 
that’); most + temporal clauses with indic.; > rel- 
ative clauses, except those with hypothetical 
meaning; most indirect questions: 


(4) eipdntes dé héti oudén prosdéontai auton éti 
‘Saying that they had now no need of them’ 
(Thuc. 1.102.3; content Adti-clause) 

(5) ho mén Theddotos teteleiitéken haste ouk an 

ekeinos ge autou katadeéthelé 

‘Now Theodotus is dead, so he could not 

stop him by entreaties’ (Pl. Ap. 33¢; consecu- 

tive clause) 

epeidé to khorion biai oukh hélisketo 

‘When they could not take the place by 

assault’ (Thuc. 1102.3; temporal clause) 

(7) efrotdn ei ou ti epaiskhinetai 
‘to ask if he was not ashamed’ (Hdt. 1.90; 
indirect question) 


(6) 


The negator ou also occurs in constructions with 
non-finite verbal forms: infinitive constructions 
corresponding to content clauses (so-called 
declarative > infinitive, depending on epistemic 
and assertive verbs); participle satellite (adver- 
bial) clauses, except those with hypothetical 
meaning; participle content clauses (after verbs 
of knowing, showing, seeing, perceiving), as well 
as supplementary participle; participle denoting 
a concrete or definite category: 


(8) hégodmai ouk an pote pesein 

‘I think | would never be overthrown’ (PI. 
Phaed. 100e; declarative inf.) 

anébé epi ta Gré oudenos kdluontos 

‘He went up on the mountains since no 
one hindered him’ (Xen. An. 1.2.22; participle 
adverbial clause) 


(9) 


On the contrary, the negator mé occurs in prohi- 
bitions (imp. or subj.), in deliberative questions 
(deliberative subj.), in wishes (opt. or secondary 
tenses of indic.), in oaths, etc., i.e., where a voli- 
tive moment is present: 
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(10) mé dknei 
‘Don’t hesitate’ (Xen. Mem. 2.3.16; imp. 
pres.) 
(11) pds légeis? me apokrinomai...médén? 
‘What do you mean? Am I not to give 
any...answer?’ (PI. Resp. 337b; delibera- 
tive question) 


The subordinate clauses with mé include: tem- 
poral clauses with dn (subj. or iterative opt.); 
purpose clauses and clauses depending on verbs 
of contriving; conditional and concessive clauses 
of all types (ef + indic., subj. and opt.); relative 
clauses with hypothetical, prospective, or gener- 
alizing meaning: 


(12) ... plotois ha téte Abrukomas... katékausen, 
hina mé Kiros diabéi 

‘...the ships, which Abrocomas.., had 
burned, lest Cyrus cross’, i.e., ‘in order to 
prevent Cyrus from crossing’ (Xen. An. 
1.4.18; purpose clause) 

kaitoi ei mé etinkhanen autois epistémé 
enousa... 

‘And yet if they had not within them some 
knowledge’ (Pl. Phaed. 73a; conditional 
clause) 


(13) 


In most subordinate clauses, mé is conceived 
as a negator following immediately after the 
conjunction (for instance, > purpose clauses are 
introduced by Aina, hés, hépds + mé ‘in order 
that + not’), but sometimes mé alone is sufficient 
(purpose clauses with mé ‘in order that not’, 
‘lest’ (Rijksbaron 2002:61). In this case, mé is 
grammaticalized into a subordinating conjunc- 
tion with negative force. It can also be found in 
clauses depending on verbs of fearing, where 
it is considered as expletive (redundant). The 
negation of fearing-clauses is with ou (so: mé ou 
‘that... not’, ‘lest... not’): 


(14) ephobeito...mé ou diinaito... exelthein 
‘He was afraid that he would not be able to 
get away’ (Xen. An. 3.1.12) 


It is clear that it is not only the morphology of 
the verb which decides the choice of the negator, 
but also the type of the clause / sentence and the 
communicative intention of the speaker. Both 
negators co-occur in conditional sentences: pro- 
tasis (with ei) has mé, while apodosis has ou: 
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(15) ouk an epotésen Agasias tatita, ei mé ego 
auton ekéleusa 
‘Agasias would not have done this, if I had 
not ordered him’ (Xen. An. 6.6.15; counter- 
factual conditional sentence) 


If the negator ou appears in a + conditional 
clause instead of the expected mé, it is often 
because it belongs to a single constituent. It is 
no longer a sentence, but a phrase negation. For 
a treatment of ou in conditional indicative pro- 
tasis in Homeric Greek, see Goodwin (2001:135) 
and in particular Basset (1989:14—19). 

The negator mé also negates non-finite verbal 
forms: infinitive constructions with the so-called 
dynamic infinitive; infinitive constructions 
depending on commissive verbs (‘promise’) 
and verbs denoting belief; infinitive in oracular 
answers or judicial decisions where the subjec- 
tive negator marks commitment on the part of 
the speaker; consecutive clauses (Héste + inf.); 
prohibitive infinitive; participle constructions 
with conditional value; articular infinitive and 
participle (with general value): 


(16) seo déomai me déesthai andmon 
‘L ask you not to ask of me what is lawless’ 
(Hdt. 1.9; dynamic inf.) 
téi orgéi houté khalepéi ekhréto... hoste 
médéna dinasthai prosiénai 
‘Displayed so violent a temper...that no 
one could come near him’ (Thuc. 1130.2; 
consecutive inf.) 
(18) para tot me aréskantos 
‘from a person who is not pleasing’ (Xen. 
Mem. 1.2.39; articular participle) 


(17) 


3. PLACE AND SCOPE OF OU AND ME 


Negators are usually placed before (not neces- 
sarily immediately) the item which they negate; 
however, different factors can influence the place 
of the negator, such as, for example, emphasis, 
focalization, theme — rheme articulation, etc. 
The position of the simple negator is discussed 
thoroughly by Moorhouse (1959). 


3.4. Phrase and Sentence Negation 

The scope of the negation (i.e., its sphere or 
domain of operation) can be a whole sentence 
or clause (sentence / nexal negation, as in previ- 
ous examples), a noun phrase, adverb, preposi- 
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tional phrase or simply a word (phrase / special 
negation; Ramat 2006:560, Moorhouse 195911). In 
(19), only the contrasting prepositional phrase 
polemion héneka ‘because of the enemy’ occurs 
within the scope of the negator ou; the predica- 
tion itself is not negated: the sentries were actu- 
ally posted. 


(19) ou gar polemion héneka alla philon haitai 
(sc, phulakai) kathistantai 
‘They (sc. the sentries) were posted not 
because of the enemy but because of their 
friends’ (Xen. Lac. 12.2.2) 


A negator at the beginning of a sentence can 
have under its scope not only its own clause, 
but also the next one which is coordinated: mé 
affects in this case the utterance as a whole (en 
bloc; Oguse 1971:186): 


(20) méd’ apotisi mén tois tridkonta epibouleuete, 
parontas d’ aphéte 
‘Nor, while taking your measures against 
the Thirty in their absence, acquit them in 
their presence’ (Lys. 12.80; lit. ‘don’t take 
your measures, don't acquit them’) 


The situation is more complicated when another 
ou is placed in the second clause. The first ou, 
placed at the beginning of the sentence, negates 
the co-existence of both its parts, while the sec- 
ond negator ou has under its scope only the 
clause in which it occurs: 


(21) kai ou graphei mén tauta, tois d’ érgois ou 
poiet 
‘And he does not merely write this without 
putting it into practice’ (Dem. Or. 27.4) 


Note that the connection between the two 
clauses is realized not by oudé, but by means 
of (mén-) dé, or alia {in other cases), Demos- 
thenes does not deny that Philip writes; he sim- 
ply denies the co-occurrence of both states of 
affairs, i.e., that Philip writes and does not put it 
in practice. The scope of the negators is different 
(see in detail Denizot 2009:29-30; also Hum- 
bert 1960:67, 347; Oguse 1971:187). Some clas- 
sicists propose the paraphrase ‘it does not hold 
truth...’ (‘It does not hold truth that he writes 
and does not put it in practice’). Similarly Thuc. 
2.40; Dem. Or. 18.179, etc. 
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3.b. Ou adherescent (ou phémi) 

Some verbs of speaking, thinking or will preceded 
by the negator ou may receive an opposite (con- 
trary/reversive) meaning, as ou phémi‘l deny, 
| refuse’ (not 'l don't say’), owk ethélo ‘| am reluc- 
tant’, ou keleud ‘I forbid’, ouk ed ‘I prevent’ or ou 
sumbouleuod ‘[ dissuade’ (Moorhouse 1959:6-8, 
Crespo 2003:224, Schwyzerand Debrunner 
1950:593). Such verbs are firmly associated with 
the negation in so-called negative combination 
(Moorhouse 1959:29, 122); in Latin, the corre- 
sponding items can form compounds, like nego 
‘IT deny’. Smyth (1984:610) speaks in such cases of 
an ou adherescent: 


(22) ouk éphé iénai 
‘He refused to go’ (Xen. An. 1.3.8; not ‘he did 
not say he would go’) 


Moorhouse (1959122) and other classicists 
explain this phenomenon as a syntactic trans- 
jerence; the negator is moved from the infini- 
tive construction to the governing verb. The 
firm association of the governing verb with ou 
is confirmed by the fact that the negator is ou, 
even in cases where we would expect the infini- 
tive construction accompanied by me. This phe- 
nomenon, also attested in modern languages, 
is referred to as NEG-raising (Payne 20033133), 
owing its name to the idea that the negator 
is raised from the depending construction to 
the matrix clause. Ramat (2006:564) adduces 
examples like (a) John does not want the sec- 
retaries to leave early, and (b) John wants the 
secretaries not to leave early. The two sentences 
are not entirely synonymous, since in the first 
the matrix verb has a lesser degree of control 
over the state of affairs expressed in the follow- 
ing infinitive construction. Consequently, the 
position of the negator is determined by the 
speaker's intentions of focusing a particular part 
of the utterance (pragmatics explanation). In 
Ancient Greek, however, the interpretation (a) 
is usually rejected for ou phémi; see Moorhouse 
(1959:121-122), who rejects Kiihner and Gerth’s 
idea (1904-180), involving the softening effect of 
ou phémi; however, the fluctuating position of 
the negator is also attested in Greek. An elabo- 
rated analysis is shown in Basset (1989:24-31). 
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4. QUESTIONS WITH ME AND OU 


Direct yes-no questions are introduced in Ancient 
Greek through various question particles, which 
also include ou and mé. 
(23) oukh hordis has philotimds esti kai 
eleuthérios? 
‘Don’t you see how keen and frank he is?’ 
(Xen. Mem. 2.3.16) 
(24) mé ti nedteron angélleis? 
‘Some news to break to me?’ (Pl. Prt. 310b) 


In direct questions introduced by ou the speaker 
elicits a positive answer, while in those intro- 
duced by mé he elicits a negative answer (Rijks- 
baron 2002:8m). According to Chatzopoulou 
(201112), mé does not have a negative mean- 
ing here and is similar, in this respect, to mé 
in fearing-clauses, Deliberative questions are 
negated by mé, as in (11). As for indirect ques- 
tions, why-questions usually use the negator ou, 
while yes-no questions introduced by ei ‘if' take 
both negators, ou and mé, indifferently (Smyth 
1984:604—-605), as well as disjunctive (alterna- 
tive) questions (Humbert 1972:354). 

Questions with ou + pres., aor., or fut. indic. 
may become, in certain contexts, pragmatic 
equivalents to utterances with directive illocu- 
tionary force (conventionalized indirect speech 
acts). There are many types, all expressing a 
more or less emphatic request, command, or 
encouragement, and occurring in a dialogue. In 
Rijksbaron’s terms, we are dealing with ques- 
tions with jussive force (Rijksbaron 2004:9-10; 
31-32; 34; 42): 


a. ou + pres. indic. (often introduced by ¢t/‘why’) 


(25) totn, éd’ hos, ouk erdtdis? All’ erésomai, én 
d'ego... 
‘Why don't you ask? he said. All right, I'll 
ask, [ said’ (Pl. Ly. 2nd; pragmatic equiva- 
lent of ‘ask him’) 


b, ou + aor, indic, (often introduced by ¢é ain or 
ti and more urgent than the question in the pres. 
indic.) 
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(26) ti otin, éphén ego, ou kat Prodikon...eka- 
lésamen? 
‘Why haven't we invited Prodicus as well, I 
said?’ (Pl. Prt. 317d; pragmatic equivalent of 
‘let's invite’) 


c. ou + fut. indic. 


(27) ou baleis? ou baleis? 
‘Won't you pelt him?’ (Aristoph. Ach. 283; 
pragmatic equivalent of ‘pelt him, pelt 
him’) 


In certain contexts, the utterances associating 
the negator ou + interrogative form + fut. indic. 
denote repeated and urgent commands, often 
impolite (Denizot 2009:16; 2011:469-476); the 
above example (27) is preceded by imperatives 
bdlle, bdlle ‘pelt, pelt’ and paie, paie ‘strike, strike’. 
For the negated construction resulting in ou mé 
+ fut. indic. in question, see section 5.b.iv. 


d. ouk dn + opt. ? 


(28) owkoun porois an tende doreian emol? 
p 
‘Would you not do this favor for me?’ 
(Aesch. PV 616) 


Unlike the previous construction ou + fut. indic., 
the sequence ouk dn + opt. often expresses a 
polite request (Denizot 2011:464—468). 


5. ACCUMULATION OF NEGATORS 


Ancient Greek belongs among the languages that 
repeat — unlike English or Latin — the negation 
on more elements of a sentence. Negators occur- 
ring in the same sentence may affect different 
items on a different level, as in the next example, 
where ou negates the sentence as a whole (sen- 
tence negation), whereas mé negates only the 
infinitive construction (phrase negation): 


(29) ou gar to me labein tagatha howto khalepon 
hésper... 
‘For failure to obtain [= the non-obtaining 
of] good things is not so hard as...' (Xen. 
Cyr. 7.5. 82) 


Otherwise, Ancient Greek allows for the combi- 
nation of negatives in two different ways: 
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— All negatives are of the same family, either 
‘objective’ ou (oudeis ‘nobody’, oudamds 
‘nowise’, oudamou ‘nowhere’), or ‘subjec- 
tive’ me (medeis ‘nobody’, medamas ‘nowise’, 
medamoi ‘nowhere’) — co-occurrence of a 
negator and negative pronouns - see 5.a. 

— Negators are of a different family — associa- 
tion of ou mé (or mé ou) — see 5.b. 


5.a. Co-occurrence of a Negator and Negative 
Pronouns 

In Greek, negative pronouns or adverbs like 
oudeis, médeis ‘nobody’ (so-called n-words) may 
occur in the same sentence as the negators ou 
or mé and the meaning of the sentence remains 
negative. This is not the case of English: *‘Nobody 
never said it’. “Never did nobody say it’. How- 
ever, Ancient Greek displays some restrictions 
on the mutual position of the negator and the 
n-word: 


(30) peisomai gar ou tosottton oudén 
‘For I will not suffer anything so terrible... .' 
(Soph. Ant. 96-97) 
mé thorubéséi médets 
‘Let no one raise an uproar’ (Dem. Or. 5. 15) 
(32) oudeis ouk épaskhe ti 
‘No one was not suffering something’, i.e., 
‘Everybody suffered’ (Xen. Symp. 1.9.) 


(31) 


The definitions usually point out that the nega- 
tive markers confirm the negative sense of the 
sentence, if the second (last) negative is an 
n-word (compounds oudén, médén ‘nothing’, 
etc.), as in examples (30) and (31). In such a case, 
when two or more negatives (a negator and one 
or more m-words) co-occur within one clause 
that is interpreted as containing a single seman- 
tic negation, we are dealing with a phenom- 
enon called negative concord, which occurs for 
instance in Russian and Czech. Alternatively, the 
negation is dropped if the last negative marker is 
simple (ou, mé); the sense of the sentence could 
resolve to a positive, as in (32). This phenom- 
enon is now often referred to as double negation. 
Note that in Ancient Greek, the n-word can have 
the force of a negator and stand alone (or with 
other n-words as in Eur. Cyc. 120) in the sen- 
tence, especially if used preverbally: 


(33) oudeis autén hdpsetai 
‘Nobody will touch them’ (Lys. 1.36) 
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The fact that the negative sense may be canceled 
out (32) and that the n-word alone may generate 
a negative reading (33) indicates that Ancient 
Greek is a non-strict negative concord language 
(Willmott 2013:30—32). Furthermore, besides the 
n-word, there are also indefinite pronouns and 
adverbs (tis, ti), which appearing in assertive 
contexts, correspond to ‘some-X’, but in nega- 
tive, conditional or interrogative contexts mean 
‘any-X’ (Horrocks 2010:347—-348), as with so- 
called negative-polarity items (NPIs) in English. 


(34) mekéti,... klai, 
déomen 
‘No more, do you weep..., for in it we shall 
not find any help’ (Hom. Od. 543-544) 


epel ouk dnusin tina 


These observations display only general tenden- 
cies of accumulation strategies of negators and 
n-words: Humbert (1960:364—365) registers five 
different reading possibilities of double nega- 
tives; see also Oguse (1971:186—200). 


5.b. Association of mé ou and ou mé 


5.b.i. Mé ou after Verbs with Inherently Negative 
Meaning 

After inherently negative verbs, such as arnou- 
mai ‘deny’, apagorezé ‘forbid’, eirgd ‘hinder' 
(so-called verba impediendi), the completive 
infinitive is often introduced by mé, which is 
not obligatory and which does not translate (so- 
called expletive/redundant me): 


(35) katarnéi me dedrakénai tade? 
‘Da you deny that you did this?’ (Soph. Ant. 
442) 


if the introductory verb of hindering, refusing, 
denying is itself negated, or if there is a negated 
adjective expressing possibility (ou dunaton esti 
‘it is not possible’, amékhandn esti ‘it is impos- 
sible’) or inconvenience (ou kalon esti ‘it is not 
beautifil / not good’, aiskhrén esti 'it is reproach- 
ful’), the negation of the following infinitive is 
mé ou. The utterance as a whole then has a virtu- 
ally positive sense. 


(36) oudeis holds t’ estin...méou katagélastos 
einai 
‘No one...can avoid being ridiculous’, i.e., 
‘Everybody can be ridiculous’ (Pl. Gorg. 
5098) 
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5.b.ii. Mé ou + subj. in Independent Sentences 
The construction mé ou + subj. expresses a 
cautious assertion and/or apprehension that 
something is not the case (Rijksbaron 2002:59; 
1991:167-168). 


(37) alla mallon me ou toiito éi té khresterion 
‘But rather the oracle may not mean this' 


(Hdt. 5.79) 


The counterpart of the studied construction 
is mé + subj. conveying an apprehension that 
something is the case: 


(38) mé agroikdteron éi td aléthés eipein 
‘(1 am afraid) the truth may be a rude thing 
to tell’, i.e., ‘It is perhaps rather rude to tell 
the truth’ (Pl. Gorg. 462e) 


Traditionally, both constructions are put in con- 
nection with clauses depending on the verbs of 
fearing, where a subjunctive can appear just like 
in (38) and (37): phobotimai mé + subj. ‘I fear 
that’, phobodmai mé ou + subj. ‘I fear that not’. 
Both of these constructions are often explained 
as independent sentences with an ellipsis of the 
governing verb. 


5.b.fii. Ou mé + subj.: Strong Denial 

Besides the construction mé ou + subj. described 
in the previous section, Ancient Greek offers 
examples of the inverted sequence ou mé + sub- 
junctive that conveys a strong negation. Unlike 
ou mé + fut. indic. (see below), this construction 
allows for all persons sg. and pl, is more com- 
mon in the aorist than in the present (Smyth 
1984:626; Denizot 200g10-), and occurs in 
independent as well as subordinate declarative 
clauses. The construction marks a strong and 
emphatic conviction of the speaker that the 
state of affairs will not be realized. It has been 
traditionally explained as an elliptic construc- 
tion with the (expletive) negator mé, where the 
governing verb of fearing is not expressed, while 
its negator ou — which marks the negation - 
remains: ou mé + subj. should correspond to ou 
phébos esti mé ‘there is no fear that’. As has been 
shown by Denizot (2009:21-25), the scope of the 
two negators is different: while ou negates the 
main predicate, mé has under its scope the sub- 
ordinate clause. Consequently, mé functions as 
a syntactic operator (complementizer) marking 
subordination without inverting the truth value 
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of the clause (therefore expletive mé). Being a 
syntactic marker, mé cannot be replaced by an 
n-word, whereas ou — which inverts the truth 
value — can be substituted by oudeés or another 
n-word. In contrast to what has been said about 
the fearing-clauses, in the construction ou mé + 
subj., both negators seems to have, according 
to Denizot, the same scope. Therefore, ou mé 
creates a complex negation expressing strong 
denial, 


(39) oviti mé phiigéte 
‘You will not escape’ (Eur. Hec. 1039) 
(40) ou mé patisémai philosophén 
‘Ishall nevergive up philosophy’ (PL Ap. 29d) 


The use of ou mé + fut. indic. is extremely rare. 
It is usually limited to the ist and 3rd person 
and explained by the morphological similarity 
between the subjunctive and the future as well 
as by the assertive use of the future (see Denizot 
2009: 35): 


(41) ou soi mé methépsumal pote 
‘T will never follow you’ (Soph. El 1052) 


5.b.iv. Ou me + fut. in Questions: Prohibitions 
The association of ou mé + fut. indic. in an inter- 
rogative context, especially common in dramatic 
poetry and limited to the and person and inde- 
pendent sentences, has to be interpreted as an 
indirect, but conventionalized illocutionary act, 
expressing a strong prohibition: 


(42) ou mé katabeseis? 
‘Don't come down’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 397; lit. 
‘Won't you not come down?’) 


This construction is analyzed by Goodwin 
(2001:389-397), who doubts about its interrog- 
ative nature, and by Rijksbaron (1991167-174, 
esp. 171), and in more detail by Denizot (2009, 
2011:476—477), both of whom conversely consider 
the association of the negation and the ques- 
tion as a necessary condition for its prohibitive 
interpretation. Ou me + fut. ind. is the negative 
counterpart of the interrogative construction ou 
+ fut. ind. (see section 4). Both types of questions 
have the conventionalized directive force: ou + 
fut. ind. expresses an exhortation, while ou me + 
ind. fut. conveys a strong prohibition. The asser- 
tive ou has, in the ou mé sequence, the sentence 
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as a whole in its scope, whereas me negates 
only the verb, as can be seen in the following 
examples: 


(43) oukhi sunkléiseis stéma kai me methéseis 
aitthis aiskhistous logous? 
‘Won't you shut your mouth and cease 
from now on to utter such vile words?’ 
(Eur. Hipp. 498; pragmatic prohibition: 
‘Shut up and don’t utter...’) 


We can see that in English, such questions may 
have the same prohibitive force as in Ancient 
Greek; the main difference is that, in Ancient 
Greek, with its different negators and negative 
concord, the situation is somewhat obscured. 
The first question with the negator ou in (43) 
‘Won't you shut your mouth’ expresses, pragmat- 
ically speaking, a positive command ‘shut your 
mouth!’ Because the negator ou has control over 
the whole utterance, it also affects the second 
predication, so that we obtain ou mé methéseis? 
‘don’t utter, which denotes a strong prohibition. 
If the prohibition is expressed first, then ou and 
mé are brought together, and the second clause 
is often introduced by alld or dé: 


(44) ou me laléseis, all’ akolouthéseis emoi? 
‘Don't prattle but follow me’ (Aristoph. 
Nub. 505; lit. ‘Won't you not prattle and 
won't you follow me?’) 


The whole utterance has interrogative force and 
lies within the scope of ou. The second question 
‘won't you follow me?’ is therefore negative and 
pragmatically equivalent to an emphatic com- 
mand. On the other hand, mé affects only the 
first question, inverting its truth value to a pro- 
hibition. {t implies that mé is not expletive and 
both negators have a different range of scope 
(Denizot 2009:19-21). 


6. ANCIENT GREEK NEGATORS OVER THE 
CENTURIES 


The dichotomy of negators seen in the first 
texts has been maintained not only throughout 
Antiquity, but continued through the Byzantine 
period and later, and is preserved in Modern 
Greek as well. Naturally, the boundary between 
the use of the two negators was not stable and 
already in Hellenistic Greek mé seems to have 
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enlarged its scope, especially with non-finite 
verbal forms (Horrocks 2010:256). See + Devel- 
opments in Medieva] and Modern Greek. 
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DAGMAR MUCHNOVA 


Negation (Morphology) 


Greek has two negators, ou and mé. The for- 
mer is used in statements (‘objective negation’), 
mé in directive expressions and wishes (‘subjec- 
tive’ negation). Mé ‘not’ (< PIE *meh,) is an old 
prohibitive negation (Beekes 2010:941), identi- 
cal to Skt. ma. Ou ‘not’ is a word with a rather 
unclear etymology (Meier-Briigger 1992210, but 
see Beekes 20101123), already attested in Myc., 
e.g. o-u-di-do-si = ou didonsi (Att. ou didédasi) 
‘they do not give’ (Meier-Briigger 1992:110). Ou 
has two other variants: ouk (before a vowel with 
smooth breathing) and oukh (before a vowel 
with rough breathing). The negation owki, con- 
taining the PIE indefinite pronoun *k“d, is sup- 
posedly the oldest form; hence by ~ elision ouk 
(Beekes 2010:123); another reinforced form is 
oukhi. Unlike mé, ou is normally unaccented 
(proclitic; + Clitics), but when focalized, it bears 
the > accent, see ex. (3): 


(1) mé lége taiita (prohibition: pres. imp.) 
‘Do not say this! (Plat. Leg. 638.a.3) 

(2) Siménidésoulégei... (statement: pres, indic.) 
‘Simonides does not say...’ (Plat. Prot. 
341.d.9) 

(3) pds gar ou? 

‘I do not doubt it’ (lit.: ‘how indeed not?’) 
(Soph. Ef. 1307) 


Both morphemes, ou and mé, are used foremost 
in negative sentences, mostly placed before the 
verb as a separate word (unlike Germ. nichi, 
the French double negation ne... pas, and the 
Eng. auxiliary verb does not/do not). The differ- 
ence between ou and me also holds for their 
compounds: negative pronouns, adverbs and 
conjunctions like oudeis/médeés < oude hets ‘no 
ane, nabody’, oudén/medén ‘nothing’, oudamoi/ 
médamoi ‘nowhere’, oudamés/médamés ‘not 
any one, no one’, viite/méte ‘and not’, oudé/médeé 
‘and not, not even’, etc. ‘he pronoun oufis ‘no 
one, nobody’ gave rise to the famous name Oitis 
(with a different accent; > Sotera Rule), adopted 
by Odysseus (Hom. Od. 9.366). In other cases, ou 
and mé attached to substantives serve to form 
their opposites: ou didlusis ‘the non-destruction’, 
hé mé empeiria ‘lack of experience’. 

Another kind of negation is expressed by neg- 
ative prefixes, like so called alpha privativum 
(dipha sterétikén, Gr. a- < *n-; Lat. in-), added 
to adjectives and adverbs: dikaios ‘righteous’ ~ 
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ddikos ‘unrighteous’, but also to some + denomi- 
nal verbs as atimdzo ‘dishonor’. Its variant an- is 
used before vowels: andsteos ‘boneless’. However 
this distribution (anteconsontantal a-~ antevo- 
calic an-) is sometimes disturbed by the loss of the 
initial s- and w- and by > analogy, as in andmoios 
‘dissimilar’, derived from Admoios ‘similar’ with 
the initial A- < *s-. Sometimes, both variants exist 
side by side: disos < *awisos and dnisos ‘unlike, 
unequal’ (Frisk 1960:1, Beekes 2010:1). In some 
cases, the *n- (followed by > laryngeal + conso- 
nant) yielded Greek né-, na@-, né-, as in négretos 
‘unwaking’ (Beekes 20101). Another negative 
prefix is dus- (‘mis-, un-’, Beekes 2010:359): dus- 
batos ‘impassable’, diésténos ‘unhappy, wretched’ 
(Beekes 2010:361). Lexical antonymy can also 
be expressed by words with different stems, as 
in the contradictory verbs biotin ‘live, be alive’ ~ 
tethndnai ‘be dead’ (Hellwig 19743150151). Nega- 
tion expressed by negative affixes is often called 
morphological negation (or lexical negation). 
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DAGMAR MucHNOVA 


Neogrammarians 
1. INTRODUCTION 


(Germ. Junggrammatische Richtung, Junggram- 
matiker) A school of historical linguists originat- 
ing in Leipzig in the 1870s, primarily remembered 
for formulating what is today known as the Neo- 
grammarian Regularity Hypothesis, viz. that 
sound change, when motivated and conditioned 
only by phonetic factors, is regular and excep- 
tionless at a given time and in a given speech 
community (+ Phonetic Law); and that appar- 
ent exceptions can be explained away as the 
result of other processes. Despite receiving criti- 
cism from the outset up to the present day, and 
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although its exact status is a matter of dispute, 
the Regularity Hypothesis remains a working 
assumption for almost all historical linguists, 
and the Neogrammarians, both as a school and 
individually, are responsible for major break- 
throughs in the study of Indo-European and its 
daughter languages. 

The core of the group was formed by Karl 
Brugmann (1849-1919), Hermann Osthoff (1847— 
1909), Berthold Delbriick (1842-1922), Hermann 
Paul (1846-1921), Eduard Sievers (1850-1932) 
and Wilhelm Braune (1850-1926). Karl Verner 
(1846-1896), Heinrich Hiibschmann (1848-1908) 
and Ferdinand de Saussure (1857-1913), who had 
all spent time at Leipzig, were more peripherally 
involved. Their inspiration came from August 
Leskien (1840-1916), who taught at Leipzig and 
filled the role of guru — it was he who first 
expounded the Regularity Hypothesis (Leskien 
1876) — but also, as Brugmann makes clear in 
what amounts to the Neogrammarian mani- 
festo (Osthoff and Brugmann 1878:iii-xx; Eng- 
lish translation in Lehmann 1967297—z09), from 
Wilhelm Scherer, whose 1868 Zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache was particularly influential. 
Indeed, Brugmann describes the Neogrammar- 
ian movement as “starting with Scherer’s efforts” 
(Lehmann 1967:199). The name Junggrammatiker 
seems to have been coined by Friedrich Zarncke 
(1825-1891) and intended to refer reproachfully 
to their youth and revolutionary character. 


2, THE NEOGRAMMARIAN MOVEMENT 


From Brugmann’s manifesto there emerge two 
foundational assumptions: first, a rejection of 
the organicism which had been prevalent in the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century. The Neo- 
grammarians saw language not as an organism 
with an independent existence of its own, but 
as a product of human psychological processes. 
Second, the Uniformitarian Principle, i.e., that 
the same processes which affect language today 
also affected it at every stage of its history. This 
was a major departure from earlier views that 
the more ancient a language was, the more ‘pure’ 
or perfect it had been. From these two assump- 
tions it follows that languages of the present 
day which the linguist can actually observe, or 
of the more recent past which are at least well- 
documented, form the best material from which 
to deduce the rules by which language oper- 
ates and the processes which lead to its change. 
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From such observation they were impressed that 
“[i]n all living dialects the shapes of the sounds 
peculiar to the dialect always appear much more 
consistently carried out throughout the entire 
linguistic material and maintained by members 
of the linguistic community than one would 
expect from the study of older languages acces- 
sible merely through the medium of writing” 
(Lehmann 1967:201-202). In other words, the 
phonemic inventories of modern languages are 
not littered with stray sounds left over from 
earlier stages of their history (+ Phonological 
Change). This leads directly to the first cen- 
tral Neogrammarian principle, the Regularity 
Hypothesis. As Brugmann puts it, “every sound 
change, inasmuch as it occurs mechanically, 
takes place according to laws that admit no 
exception. That is, the direction of the sound 
shift is always the same for all the members of a 
linguistic community except where a split into 
dialects occurs; and all words in which the sound 
subjected to the change appears in the same 
relationship are affected by the change with- 
out exception” (Lehmann 1967:204). The second 
principle follows from uniformitarianism: since 
analogical change is a productive process in the 
languages of today, it must also have been pro- 
ductive in languages of all periods, It had previ- 
ously been assumed that ‘false analogy’ was a 
feature only of the ‘degenerate’ languages of the 
present which had no place in descriptions of 
the ‘purer’ ancient languages. 

There are four crucial caveats in Brugmann’s 
formulation of the Regularity Hypothesis. First, 
“inasmuch as it occurs mechanically”; in modern 
terms we might talk of “change in pronuncia- 
tion which is not conditioned by non-phonetic 
factors” (Hock 1991:35). The Hypothesis only 
applies to change which is phonetically moti- 
vated and which is unaffected by considerations 
of morphology, semantics or syntax. Today we 
use ‘sound change’ as a technical term to refer 
to just this sort of change. Not all change in 
pronunciation, therefore, is sound change, and 
changes which are not sound changes (analogi- 
cal changes, in other words: + Analogy) are not 
subject to the Regularity Hypothesis. One inter- 
pretation of ‘mechanical’ is that the change must 
operate below the level of the speaker’s con- 
sciousness. The second caveat is “for all mem- 
bers of a linguistic community”: sound laws are 
not universal, but apply to specific speech com- 
munities at specific times. The third is the phras- 
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ing “all words in which the sound... appears 
in the same relationship", which allows sound 
changes to apply only in specific phonetic envi- 
ronments. The final caveat appears in a footnote 
in which “certain phenomena of ~ dissimilation 
and — metathesis” are explicitly exempt (Leh- 
mann 1967:209). 

To account for the regularity of sound change 
Hermann Paul (1920) proposes that what changes 
is the acoustic-articulatory “memory image” of a 
particular sound. These memory images corre- 
spond approximately to the phonemes (or partic- 
ular allophones) of modern phonological theory, 
and the change, which is oblivious to linguistic 
levels other than the purely phonetic, affects all 
tokens of the phoneme (or allophone) simulta- 
neously for a particular speaker. Of course, when 
one looks at a particular sound change one can 
frequently observe apparent exceptions. On see- 
ing these exceptions some scholars, particularly 
Schuchardt and the dialect geographers, rejected 
the Regularity Hypothesis in favor of the slogan 
“each word has its own history” (attributed to 
Gilliéron, amongst others). 

For a Neogrammarian, however, they are 
merely apparent exceptions which must be 
explicable (i) by reformulating the sound law, 
perhaps to include an appropriate phonetic con- 
ditioning factor; (ii) as having been affected by a 
second sound change; (iii) as the result of ana- 
logical change; or (iv) as the result of borrowing 
from another dialect of the same language which 
lacked the sound change in question. A case in 
point is provided by the apparent exceptions to 
Grimm's Law. Describing the development of PIE 
stops in Germanic, this law (named after Jacob 
Grimm but discovered by Rasmus Rask) states 
that generally (amongst other things) PIE “p, ¢, 
k > Gmc f, p, h. Thus e.g. Lat. frater corresponds 
to Goth. brdpar ‘brother’ < PIE *bhréh,ter-. But 
there were many exceptions: e.g, given Lat. piscis 
‘fish’, Goth. fisks shows expected f but unex- 
pected 4; and given Lat. pater, Gk. patér ‘father’, 
Goth. fadar shows expected f but unexpected 
d (cf. bropar). The first set of exceptions was 
explained by a reformulation of Grimm's Law 
due to Rudolf von Raumer (amongst others): the 
part of the Law which relates to PIE “p, t, k does 
not apply when an obstruent precedes the stop 
in question, The second set was explained by the 
operation of a subsequent change now known 
as Verner’s Law (Verner 1875): the expected out- 
put of Grimm's Law “fapar is fed into another 
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change by which a Germanic voiceless fricative 
(of any origin) becomes a voiced stop when 
between voiced segments, or between a voiced 
segment and the word end, and when the origi- 
nal PIE accent did not precede. In PIE “phgter 
the accent followed the stop, and Verner’s Law 
applies, while in “bhréh,ter it preceded and the 
p from Grimm's Law remains. 

Similarly in Greek we see a sound change by 
which s > A and is then lost between vowels; 
but we also see many examples of intervocalic 
s in Greek words. These must therefore be the 
output of a subsequent sound change which 
took place after s-deletion ceased to operate, e.g. 
*g’mtis > bdsis ‘step’; or restored by analogy with 
other forms where the s was not intervocalic, 
e.g, o-stem dat. pl. -visi, restored by analogy with 
cons. stem -sé (cf. Myc. -a-i = -oihi); or borrowings. 


3. CRITICISM 


The Regularity Hypothesis has been criticized in 
principle as resisting empirical disproof: it places 
the onus of proving that a proposed sporadic 
sound change is not in fact analogical or the 
result of contact on the proposer, and in prac- 
tice such proof may well be impossible. Thus for 
Hoenigswald (1978), for example, the Regularity 
Hypothesis is merely “definitional”. Yet this criti- 
cism is not entirely justified. We have seen that 
Brugmann himself accepted that metathesis and 
dissimilation could be irregular; and as Kipar- 
sky (1988:371) observes, although borrowing may 
perhaps never be totally excluded, an explana- 
tion of irregularity which created donor dialects 
on an ad hoc basis would not command a great 
deal of credibility. 

A further problem lies in the fact that the 
supposed blindness of phonology to other levels 
of linguistic representation cannot be justified 
(see Kiparsky 1988:365-368). The Neogrammar- 
tan claim that sound change is conditioned 
only by phonetic factors would render the pho- 
nological structure of a language invisible to 
it, and that, in turn, should rule out structure- 
preserving changes such as chain shifts. And yet 
one of the most celebrated examples of regular, 
Neogrammiarian change, Grimm’s Law, is appar- 
ently a chain shift. Additionally, there are many 
examples of change which seem conditioned by 
morphological and lexical factors (+ Morpho- 
logical Change), But nor is this criticism entirely 
fair. The Regularity Hypothesis itself does not 
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claim that + phonological change must not be 
sensitive to non-phonetic factors, but only that 
it does not apply to such changes. 

The greatest challenge to Neogrammarian 
views of change, though, comes from 2oth c. 
studies of sound change in progress which have 
revealed the existence of change progressing by 
lexical diffusion (+ Lexical Change), that is not 
only spreading gradually throughout the speech 
community (the Neogrammarians had admitted 
the possibility of such spread) but from word to 
word throughout the lexicon of a given speaker 
(see Labov 1994:421—439). Although such change 
need not be irregular (since over time a lexically 
diffusing change may affect all or nearly all words 
for all speakers, and so in retrospect resemble a 
regular, Neogrammarian change), lexically grad- 
ual change is fundamentally incompatible with 
the Neogrammarian view of change as phoneti- 
cally gradual but lexically abrupt. Thus for some 
historical linguists Neogrammarian regularity is 
a “convenient fiction” (Clackson 2007:33) which 
allows the Comparative Method to work, rather 
than a description of the actual mechanism of 
change. However, Labov (1994:440-543) argues 
that while lexical diffusion is real, many changes 
which on the surface appear to be spreading 
word-by-word are, when analyzed appropriately, 
revealed to be operating as the Neogrammarians 
supposed. According to this view each mecha- 
nism affects different types of change with differ- 
ent properties. Crucially, as the Neogrammarians 
had claimed, lexically abrupt change is subcon- 
scious while lexically diffusing change is not. 
If this is right, the Neogrammarians were more 
correct than they realized, since the Regular- 
ity Hypothesis not only properly describes their 
‘mechanical’ type of sound change, but also the 
outcome of many examples of a type of change 
which they did not even know existed. 
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Nestor’s Cup 


The so-called ‘Nestor’s Cup’ is a clay drinking 
cup (Rhodian-style kotyle/skyphos) from the late 
Geometric period (ca 730-710 BCE), which was 
discovered by G. Buchner in 1954 in a young 
teenage boy’s grave on the island of Ischia or 
Greek Pithekoiissai, an early 8th-century BCE 
Euboean colony in the gulf of Naples in W. Italy 
(Bartonék and Buchner 1995247-148). The cup 
bears a famous three-line text carved on its 
side (graffito, after firing), which, barring small 
fragments, is one of the oldest Greek alphabetic 
inscriptions, second only perhaps to the ‘+ Dipy- 
lon Vase Inscription’ from Athens (ca 740-730 
BCE). The fragmented inscription (+ Epigraphy) 
is written in an early Western Greek (Euboean; 
+ Local Scripts) alphabetic form (e.g, no <H>, 
<EI>, <Q>, <OY> for the long vowels, but 
digamma <F> for /w/, <H> for aspiration, etc.), 
in three separate lines, continuously from right 
to left (retrograde, epi ta laid; + Alphabet, Origin 


Nestor’s Cup. Image source: Carratelli 1996, 188. 
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of) (see Buchner and Ridgway 1993:219; Bartonék 
and Buchner 1995:146): 


NEEZTOPOE: E[M]]: EYMOT| ON]: IIOTEPION | HOE 
A’ AcN> TOAE MIEZI: MOTEPI[O]: AYTIKA KENON 
{N} | HIMEPOE HAIPEEEI KAAAIZTE[@A]NO: 
A®POAITED 


The transcribed text reads (Classical Attic 
orthography, brackets for /acunae) as follows: 


Néstorés: e(i) [mI]: epot[on]: potérion: | hos d' da<n> 
to(it)de piési: notéri[a(u)]}: auttka keinan {n} | hime- 
ros hairései: kalliste[pha]nou: Aphrodités 


‘(fT am) Nestor’s cup, good to drink from; whoever 
drinks from this cup will immediately be seized by 
the desire of fair-crawned Aphrodite’ 


The second and third lines are dactylic hex- 
ameters (+ Metron; > Metrics), whereas the 
fragments of |. 1, if one really wishes to see a 
metrical pattern in this line, seem to point to 
an iambic trimeter (+ lambic Poetry, Diction 
of) (but apparently with an odd dactylic rather 
than a spondaic onset plus > hiatus after the 
verb); cf. Archilochus for this kind of metri- 
cal pattern mixing, which may also relate to 
a skolion game (Watkins 1976:33-37; Powell 
1991:163-164; Hackstein 2010:419; for objections 
to the existence of a real metrical pattern here, 
see e.g. Alpers 1969:173; Hansen 1976:35ff.). The 
standard completion e(i)/m/i for the first lacuna 
(‘I am (Nestor’s...cup)’) is reasonable, but not 
ideal since it is less fitting for an alleged trimeter, 
and probably too short for the size of the lacuna 
(see e.g. Hansen 1976:29-32; contra Bartonék 
and Buchner 19957150); E. Risch’s e[gom/]} (crasis) 
‘I am’ (emphatic?) is better in both respects, 
however long and considerably rarer a form (cf. 
Risch 1987:2-6). Nevertheless, an enclitic e(i)/m]i 
or an e/[gomji [sic] may produce a potential 
pragmatic-syntactic mismatch between the verb 
subjects (+ Subject) in 1. 1 (‘I’) and 1. 2 (‘(from) 
this’), which cannot be supported easily by the 
evidence from contemporary inscriptions. Most 
adduced counter-arguments (use of individual 
epic elements, humor effect through verbal per- 
son change, i.e., cup (1.1) vs. cup owner Nestor (Il. 
2-3), or even possible ‘relay’ skolion writing) are 
not very convincing; cf. also a potential contrast 
between the quasi-prosaic first line and the two 
subsequent hexameters (+ Epic Meter). In that 
respect, a 3rd sg. imperf. ¢/(@)n (t]i) ‘there was 
(some)’ would fit the trimeter better, however 
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complicated a solution (Heubeck 1979:109—116, 
esp. 13). The 3rd sg. pres. enclitic form esti, 
which has also been suggested, would otherwise 
be suitable, had nu colon symbol been written 
before it (cf. enclitic e(i){/mJi too); this colon 
symbol seems to mark the boundaries between 
phonological words (or phrases), usually at a 
caesura/diaeresis (+ Caesurae), although it may 
alternatively/occasionally be related to meter. 
Note also many other alternative readings, such 
as enclitic e/mmJi ‘I am’ (cf. Aeolic (> Aeolic 
Dialects)), é/sta]i'(he) will be’, é[rroji'may go to 
ruin’, m/éjn (— particle), etc. (see Hansen 1976:29, 
fn. 7, Bartonék and Buchner 1995:150-15), as well 
as many relevant articles, which are summarized 
in various post-iggo0 SEG volumes (‘Italy’ sec- 
tion); cf also Watkins 1976:37—39; West 1994:15, 
in. 28; Wachter 2006:s.v. ‘Nestor Cup’; Wachter 
2009:67, Mm. 10). 

Some notable linguistic features: + aspiration 
in a text imbued with epic language (+ Epic Dic- 
tion) (Euboean was an otherwise aspirated West 
+Ionic dialect); thematic gen. sg. <-d> stand- 
ing for /o:/ (lonic-modern) before a vowel (e.g. 
kalliste{phd]no (:-ou)) rather than the frequently 
assumed *-oi’ spelling (> elision) for -oio (Aeolic- 
traditional}; the old abl. (?} sg. tode... potéri[o] 
(alternatively, a gen. sg. tolde... potérifou]) gov- 
ered by the aor. subj, péési, which is apparently 
attested here without any (later) iota adscriptum 
(cf. Homeric MS tradition: -éisi, with an iota sub- 
scriptum). All those forms must represent true 
archaisms. In syntax, the main interest lies in 
the genitive partitive poter{/ou] (unless it is an 
old ablative in -0; a dative or an accusative ~— the 
latter as a ‘measure’ — are less likely in any case) 
and the left-branching, coordinated relative 
(-conditional, i.e., ‘iterative’) clause (+ Relative 
Clauses) Ads d' dn + subj. ‘whoever ...’, with overt 
pronominal coreference, i.e., kKeinon <KENON> 
(cf. also the + Dipylon Vase Inscription). This 
clause type is common in contemporary iambic 
inscriptions (normally in the Euboean alpha- 
bet), including curses (a stock formula used in 
a humorous context here perhaps?), but not in 
Homer (cf. Ads dé ke(n) + subj. instead): e.g. hé 
d’ an té[de.., ‘whoever (fem.) [verb] (of) this...’ 
(ostracon graffito, Eretria, late 8th c. BCE); hds a’ 
dn me kléphséi/-ei... ‘whoever takes me away...’ 
(Cumae, Italy, ca 675-650 BCE); etc. Finally, note 
some interesting stylistic features, e.g. figura 
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Nestor's Cup, Museo Archeologico di Pitecusa. Photo: 
Antonius Proximo, Wikimedia Commons. 


etymologica (péési potérifou]), alliteration (e.g. 
p-), consonance (e.g. p-t, r-s), etc. (see Watkins 
1976:26—-33, 39, fn. 21; Hansen 1976:32—-33; Heubeck 
1979116; Risch 1987:8; Wachter 2006:s.v. ‘Nestor 
Cup’; Hackstein 2010:418-420; Besios, Tzifopou- 
los and Kotsonas 2012:313-315, 339-343). 

Besides the epigraphic and linguistic impor- 
tance of the inscription, its textual content is of 
profound interest too: it has long been debated 
whether this inscription is the earliest attesta- 
tion of Homeric poetry given the references to 
‘Nestor cup’ (cf. Hom. if, 1.632-637) and ‘fair- 
crowned Aphrodite’ (metonymy for ‘concupis- 
cence’ obviously; if so, ‘Nestor’ too could be a 
connotation of géron) (cf. Od. 8.267}. It seems 
more likely though, even if it is a direct reference 
to Greek epic rather than some contemporary 
Nestor person after all, that the inscription refers 
to epic poetry in general rather than Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey (cf. Hansen 1976:33-35, 41-43); 
note e.g. kallistéphanos, keinon and hos d’ an + 
subj. (here) vs, eustéphanos, ekeinon and hos 
dé ke(n) + subj. (Homeric), respectively. Obvi- 
ously, cup inscriptions with allusions to Greek 
epic poems were not rare at the time given 
the role of poetry at symposia (cf. the ostracon 
graffito from Eretria above); but some magi- 
cal and/or humorous connotations are possible 
too (Hansen 1976:40-41; West 1994; Faraone 
1996). Finally, Nestor’s Cup provides important 
evidence for the earliest written form of epic 
poetry: e.g. verse-long lines, early spelling of 
double (long) + consonants (e.g. -d/-), + punc- 
tuation, including colon punctuation, etc. All 
those early writing techniques were obviously 
common reader-friendly aids, particularly useful 
for difficult texts (style, meter, etc.) (see Wachter 
2006:s.v. ‘Nestor Cup’; cf. also Risch 1987:7-8; 
Bartonék and Buchner 1995:153—154). 
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PANAGIOTIS FILOS 


Neutralization 


+ Conjunction Reduction 


New Testament 


The New Testament is an unstructured corpus 
of twenty-seven books, written primarily dur- 
ing the late ist c. CE (and by some accounts 
into the early 2nd c.), and canonized as a body 
of religious documents by the Christian church 
sometime between the 2nd and 4th c. CE. All 
of the books of the New Testament are writ- 
ten in a variety of + Koine Greek, by a variety 
of authors. As determined by linguistic usage, 
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some of these authors clearly are Li (native com- 
petence) users of Greek, while others are prob- 
ably L2 (second language) users. The authors are 
in many instances unknown, with their books 
being formally anonymous (even though often 
later attributed to specific figures in the early 
church). Even for those books that are attributed 
to known figures, scholars dispute whether some 
of them are pseudepigraphal. On the basis of 
their language use and what is known of Mediter- 
ranean multilingualism of the ist c. CE, the New 
‘Testament authors probably learned their Greek 
in a range of Greek-speaking regions, includ- 
ing ancient Palestine and Galilee, Asia Minor, 
and other areas bordering upon the Mediter- 
ranean. Greek was the prestige language in all 
of these areas, except possibly Palestine, where 
the prestige language may have been Aramaic 
among Jews. There is still debate regarding the 
substratal influence of Aramaic (and even pos- 
sibly Hebrew), the Li of some of these writers, 
upon their written Greek (+ Greek and Aramaic; 
+ Greek and Hebrew), as well as the influence of 
the Old Greek translation (the + Septuagint), as 
it was the form of the Scriptures (Old Testament) 
known and used in most instances by the New 
Testament writers (see Horrocks 2010:106-108). 
The New Testament contains a variety of genres 
or textual types, as well as sub-types, and the 
individual books represent a variety of registers 
of Koine (see Porter 19872153). 


1. SEMITISMS IN BIBLICAL GREEK 


A major issue of recurring debate is the influ- 
ence of substrata] languages, such as Aramaic 
or Hebrew, and of the translated Old Greek 
(- Septuagint) Bible upon the Greek of the New 
Testament. The New Testament texts were wnit- 
ten in a variety of Koine Greek, even though 
their authors in some instances were L2 Greek 
users, and the native language of Jesus, who is 
ostensibly quoted within the four Gospels, was 
probably Aramaic, even if he also had active 
competence in Greek and possibly Hebrew 
(scholars continue to discuss the competence 
of Jesus in Greek, within the multilingualism 
of the eastern Mediterranean Roman world). 
A number of constructions of the Greek of the 
New Testament have been identified as reflect- 
ing the possible influence of Semitic languages, 
directly or through the Greek Old Testament. 
These include (see Porter 1987a:117-141; Bubenik 
1989:65-67; Horrocks 2010:147--152): (1) use of the 
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narrative (historic) present tense-form, (2) aor- 
ist tense-form for Semitic perfect tense-form; 
(3) pleonastic auxiliary verbs; (4) resolution of a 
participle into a finite verb form; (5) pleonastic 
fégén (‘saying’); (6) present participle in peri- 
phrastic tense-forms; (7) compound/complex 
clauses with egéneto (‘it came to be’); (8) inde- 
pendent nominative clause followed by non- 
nominative (oblique) resumptive pronoun; 
(9) paratactic kai (‘and’) at the beginning of para- 
graphs and to link together individual clauses, 
for waw-consecutive; (10) use of heis (‘one’) or 
dnthrépos (‘human’) as an indefinite pronoun 
instead of tis (‘someone’); (11) adjectival attribu- 
tive genitive (Porter 1982); (12) down-grading of 
adjective degrees (e.g. comparative for superla- 
tive); (13) redundant personal pronoun follow- 
ing a relative pronoun; and (14) noun-adjective 
rather than adjective-noun ordering (Porter 
1994:290—91). Virtually all of the above construc- 
tions have been found in contemporary Koine 
writers or documentary papyri or are patterned 
after similar constructions. As a result, a useful 
distinction is to be made among Semitic interlin- 
gual translation, intervention, and enhancement, 
with only intervention constituting a Semitism. 
Recent linguistic discussion has concluded that 
most of the linguistic features of New Testament 
Greek supposed to evidence the influence of 
substratal Aramaic (or possibly Hebrew) reflect 
in virtually all instances the natural develop- 
ment of the language, or at best accentuated 
enhancement by Septuagintal influence of a 
tendency already present (e.g. in the case of 
Luke's Gospel). There are few if any instances of 
intervention and even fewer instances of direct 
translation (apart from direct quotations) in syn- 
tax. If one compares syntax and lexis, as is to be 
expected in linguistic borrowing there is clearly 
more substratal intervention in lexis than in 
syntax (cf. Janse 2007). 

The New Testament reflects three or four 
genres or textual types: the tour Gospels, Acts, 
epistles, and the book of Revelation or Apoca- 
lypse (see Porter 2007), all written in various 
registers of Koine Greek (Porter 2010) (+ Semitic 
Loanwords in Greek). 


2, THE FOUR GOSPELS 
The four Gospels, attributed from probably the 


2nd c. CE to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
have traditionally been viewed as a unique tex- 
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tual type that pieces together individual form- 
critically defined units. However, recent com- 
parative studies have concluded that the Gospels 
are instances of Greco-Roman biography, on the 
basis of a variety of features, some of them lin- 
guistic (Burridge 2004). These features include 
their similar openings, their subjects and the 
percentage of clauses with the nominative sub- 
ject being the protagonist of the work, and inter- 
nal and external characteristics. The Gospels 
contajn various sub-textual types as well, such as 
parables and extended discourses (e.g. Matthew 
5-7, the Sermon on the Mount). Matthew, Mark, 
and John are written in a non-literary Koine 
register. Many biblical scholars believe that the 
authors of these Gospels, even if not the attrib- 
uted authors, were L2 Greek users. Matthew is 
thought to be the most “Jewish” of the Gospels, 
as reflected in its concerns with Jewish law and 
the Old Testament. Mark has few discourses 
in it, and frequently uses paratactic “and” at 
clausal and paragraph level. John’s Gospel has a 
limited vocabulary compared to the other Gos- 
pels, engages in lexical alteration apparently for 
both emphasis and cohesion, and includes a 
number of episodes that differ from the other 
Gospels. Luke's Gospel was written by an Li 
Greek user, utilizes a non-literary Koine register 
but with instances of literary register (e.g. Luke 
15:11-32), and most readily reflects the Septua- 
gint, especially in several “hymnic” passages (e.g. 
Luke 1:47-55 and 68-71). The opening of Luke's 
Gospel (1:1-4) is written in a style of Greek that 
attains to the Attic period, The Gospel of Luke 
often has more Attic vocabulary than the other 
Gospels, but does not reflect later Atticizing ten- 
dencies. A few scholars have maintained that the 
Gospels were originally written in Aramaic and 
translated into Greek early on, but this theory 
has been widely discounted. Recent research has 
begun to examine the linguistic relations among 
synoptic Gospels, for example, noting changes in 
tense-forms among similar Gospel accounts. 


3. ACTS 


The book of Acts also reflects a non-literary 
Koine register, and was written by the same 
author as that of the Gospel of Luke. Acts is a 
narrative of early developments in the Christian 
church (ca. 30-65 CE), although its textual type 
continues to be debated. Many consider Acts 
a historical narrative of the spread of the early 
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church from Jerusalem to Rome, while others 
believe that it is a form of biography of the 
apostles Peter and Paul. Acts also contains sub- 
textual types, such as an extended sea voyage 
that takes Paul to Rome and numerous speeches 
that in many ways reflect ancient oratorical pat- 
terns and are susceptible to rhetorical analysis. 
Whereas Luke's Gospel has Septuagintalisms, 
Acts is generally devoid of such features. 


4. THE EPISTLES 


The twenty-one epistles or letters of the New Tes- 
tament can be divided into several different cat- 
egories. Authorship would differentiate among 
Paul as the attributed author of thirteen letters, 
John the attributed author of three letters, Peter 
as the author of two letters, and James and Jude 
as the authors of one letter each, with one letter, 
later said to be sent to the Hebrews, being anon- 
ymous (because of its anonymity and literary 
register, some believe that Hebrews is an early 
Christian homily, another possible textual type). 
The letters are also differentiated according to 
their audience, with some being ecclesial letters 
sent to one or more churches (e.g. Romans, 1-2 
Corinthians, Galatians, etc.) and others being 
personal and sent to individuals (e.g. Philemon, 
\-2 Timothy, 2-3 John). Many, if not most, of the 
letters of the New Testament have been ques- 
tioned as to authorship, with most biblical schol- 
ars believing that there are numerous (as many 
as fourteen) pseudepigraphal letters within the 
New Testament. The individual letter size within 
the limited corpus of the New Testament makes 
statistical attributional studies difficult to per- 
form, so most arguments for pseudepigraphy 
rely upon historical and theological arguments 
that can be countered along the same lines. The 
fact that some letters are written to churches 
while others are written to individuals helps to 
account for linguistic differences (e.g. the use of 
number in pronouns) that may have a bearing 
on issues of authorship. 

Paul was a Li Greek user, although he prob- 
ably also had native competence in Aramaic and 
Hebrew. Paul's letters have been questioned as 
to their literary character. They are for the most 
part non-literary in register, with frequent use 
of hypotaxis or lengthy clause complexes and 
cumulative word groups, although a number of 
passages would artain to a literary register (e.g. 
1 Corinthians 13). They are certainly not of the 
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vulgar register of many documentary papyrus 
letters from Egypt, even though they share the 
same Koine variety. Paul's lexical choice some- 
times reflects philosophical usage. The Pauline 
letters follow a variation upon and expansion of 
the Greco-Roman letter form, with letter open- 
ing, thanksgiving (expanded health wish), body, 
paraenesis, and closing. As a result, there are, 
as are found in other ancient letters, a number 
of formulaic linguistic features in the letters, 
such as greetings, disclosure formulas, and tran- 
sitional markers. A variety of linguistic features 
are used to mark the transitions between letter 
parts. Hebrews is written in a good non-literary 
but verging on literary register, and James and 
1 Peter, while non-literary in register, also attain 
to a literary character, All three reflect literary 
lexical choice in places. 2 Peter, by contrast, is 
firmly non-literary, which has raised questions 
as to common authorship with 1 Peter. Hebrews 
is probably the most consistently nearly literary 
text in the New Testament, utilizing relatively 
sophisticated lexical choice and often periodic 
syntax, along with well-developed literary paral- 
lels (see Hebrews 11). 


5 THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


The book of Revelation reflects many features 
of the ancient apocalypse, even if it does not 
fit all of the features (e.g. it is not formally 
pseudepigraphal, but is attributed to one named 
John). As a result, the book of Revelation has 
characteristics in common with other apoca- 
lypses (whether Jewish or Greek), including the 
use of numbers and animals, symbolism, and 
otherworldly visions and journeys. The question 
of the register of Revelation is compounded by 
the difficulty scholars have had in understand- 
ing why the author used non-standard syntax, 
such as a preposition with the nominative case 
(Revelation 1:4). Some attribute this to Semitic 
interference, others to a specially inspired form 
of religious Greek, and others to its instantiating 
features of a vulgar register (see Porter 1989b). In 
any case, the book of Revelation stands apart in 
some ways from the variety of Koine used in the 
rest of the New Testament. 
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STANLEY E. PORTER 


Nomina Actionis 


+ Action Nouns 


Nomina Agentis 


+ Agent Nouns 


Nominal System (Gender, Number, 
Case) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This contribution is limited to inflection 
(+ Inflectional Classes), because any description 
of the rich systems of + derivational morphol- 
ogy and compounding (+ Compounding/Deri- 
vation/Construction Morphology) is impossible 
within the given space limits. Even declension 
can be described only in its central character- 
istics and with the more important inflectional 
microclasses (see below). The account follows 
the system of Natural Morphology in its format 
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of Kilani-Schoch and Dressler (2005), Dressler 
(2002, 2003), Dressler et al. (2006), without going 
into dogmatic details. 

The Ancient Greek nominal system is less 
conservative and rich than the Vedic and par- 
tially the Old Latin ones (Jannaris 1897, Schwy- 
zer 1959°, Meillet & Vendryes 1968+, Chantraine 
19842, Rix 19922, Sihler 1995). It has lost the 
Proto-Indo-European case categories of the abl. 
and loc. cases (and maintained the - instru- 
mental only in Mycenaean) and has introduced 
definite articles (+ Definiteness/Definite Arti- 
cle), which does not fit the strongly inflecting- 
fusional type of PIE (> Indo-European Linguistic 
Background). Since the article systematically 
distinguishes grammatical gender, -+ gender has 
a greater influence on the declensional system 
than in more conservative Indo-European sys- 
tems, as seen in the difference between the 
paradigm of feminine phémé ‘reputation’ and 
masculine poiétés ‘poet’, whereas the Lat. loan- 
word poeta belongs to the same paradigm type 
as the default feminine fama. This initiates the 
increasing influence of gender on declension 
that culminates in Modern Greek. It is typical for 
IE languages that most of them, such as Ancient 
Gk., develop the nominal system from a strongly 
to a weakly inflecting type more rapidly than the 
verbal system (+ Developments in Medieval and 
Modern Greek). What is still very conservative 
is the strong restriction on case syncretism 
outside the most marked + number, the -+ dual, 
and the preservation of + ablaut within many 
inflectional paradigms. 

If one differentiates between the transitive 
categories word-based, stem-based (thematic) 
and root-based (athematic) inflection (where 
each category includes any category to its right), 
then word-based inflection is restricted to a few 
classes where (nearly) the whole inflection is 
formed from the base of the nom. sg., such as 
with adikia ‘injustice’ and neuters of the conso- 
nant declension. Stem-basedness is character- 
ized by the presence of a + thematic vowel or 
-- diphthong. Thus the paradigm of pdi-i-s, gen. 
pol-eo-s ‘city’ is characterized by the presence 
of a basic thematic vowel which alternates with 
a diphthong, most of such alternations (but not 
this one, due to Gk. quantitative metathesis) 
belonging to a PIE -+ ablaut class. An example of 
root-based declension is the paradigm of kérax 
‘raven’. 
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The reference forms (Wurzel’s 1984 Kennfor- 
men, cf. Blevins & Blevins 2009) of a Gk. declen- 
sion are the nom. sg. and the gen. sg. They allow 
the prediction, with very few exceptions (by- 
forms and isolated paradigms), of the whole par- 
adigm of a noun. The main general syncretisms 
occur between nom., acc. and voc. in the marked 
gender neuter and in the marked number dual, 
nom. and voc. in the (less) marked number pl., 
gen. and dat. in the most marked dual. 

A fundamental concept of inflection is the 
paradigm which contains all the inflectional 
word forms of a lexeme (including suppletive 
paradigms; > Suppletion)., Sets of similar inflec- 
tional paradigms form inflectional classes (in the 
generic sense), in hierarchical order top down: 
macroclass, class (in the specific sense: similar 
to the traditional term of, e.g., the five Latin 
declension classes, where not ail nouns of one 
class inflect in exactly the same way), subclass, 
(sub-subclass, if necessary, etc.), microclass. 

An inflectional microclass is the smallest sub- 
set of an inflectional class above the paradigm, 
definable as the set of paradigms which share 
exactly the same morphological generalizations, 
but which may differ via the application of auto- 
matic phonological processes: thus phonological 
assimilation of voice in aix, gen. aig-ds ‘goat’ does 
not establish a different microclass, whereas 
morphophonological lengthening in nom. sg, 
pous [pus] ‘foot’, gen. ped-ds puts this paradigm 
outside the microclass of kérax. This paradigm 
becomes one which differs in IE in one property 
from any other paradigm, and is thus an isolated 
paradigm, i.e., it is irregular within a macroclass 
or even between two macroclasses (such as the 
paradigm of héés ‘'dawn’). 

An inflectional macroclass is the highest, 
most general type of class, which comprises sev- 
eral (sub)classes or, in IE, microclasses. Proto- 
typically, its nucleus is a productive microclass 
and it has in IE two microclasses. The interior 
coherence of a macroclass, in terms of shared 
properties, is greater than the affinities between 
microclasses of different macroclasses. The hier- 
archical make-up of a macroclass follows the 
principle of default inheritance (Brown & Hip- 
pisley 2012) and can be represented by a tree 
structure. 

Classical Greek noun declension (Jannaris 
1897, Hatzidakis 1930, Schwyzer 19597, Seiler 
1959, Palmer 1980, Papanastassiou & Petrounias 


2007, Woodard 2008a) has three macroclasses, 
first the feminines with a thematic vowel such 
as phémé ‘reputation’, adikia ‘injustice’, or in a 
short vowel, as in mélissa ‘bee’, plus the isolated 
paradigms of mad ‘100 drachmae’, plus the name 
of the goddesses Athénd ‘Athena’. The gen. sg. 
has a suffix -s (this is a defining, constitutive fea- 
ture of the ist macroclass vs. macroclass II (-Y) 
vs. macroclass III (-os)). 

The second macroclass is constituted by the 
masculine and neuter o0-stems, including the so- 
called — Attic declension and the later extremely 
productive microclass of attagds, gen. -a ‘franco- 
lin’. The gen. sg. is vocalic. 

The third macroclass is represented by the 
so-called consonantal declension, best defined 
by the gen. sg. in -os (including contractions in 
-ous, -0s, whereas the nom. sg, has an s-suffix 
indiscriminately for masculines and feminines, 
and is zero for neuters). This is by far the most 
heterogeneous macroclass of whose numerous 
microclasses we can represent only very few, 
even of the productive ones. Thus Gk. noun 
declension is characterized by a far greater num- 
ber of productive microclasses than, e.g., Latin. 
In the extreme case, an unproductive micro- 
class may consist of only two members, such 
as gdn-u ‘knee’ and dér-u ‘spear’, gen. gén-at-os, 
dér-at-os. 

[Isolated paradigms cannot be organized in 
microclasses but in the much looser groupings 
of families of paradigms (Dressler 2003), either 
among themselves only or together with micro- 
classes, such as hud-or ‘water’, dn-ar ‘dream’, gen. 
hud-a-t-os, on-etr-at-os, together with gén-u and 
ddr-u. 


2. FERST MACROCLASS: FEMININE 
THEMATIC VOWEL STEMS 


The first macroclass, conventionally called the 
‘first declensional class’, consists of two classes, 
a major one with a long thematic vowel and a 
minor one with a short thematic vowel. In con- 
tradistinction to Latin, Slavic and other IE lan- 
guages, this macroclass consists only of feminine 
nouns, which is an innovation, comparable to 
what happened in Romance languages. The pro- 
totypical thematic vowel is a descending from 
PIE *-eh, by regular sound change and is attested 
in Mycenaean (Hajnal 1995, Luraghi 2004): 
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Table 1: Mycenaean 


Singular 
nom, -a /-a/ or /-a/ 
gen. -a /-as/ 
dat. -a /-ai/ or /-ai/ 
acc. ~a /-an/ or /-an/ 
instr. -a /-a/ 


By a later sound law long 4d raised and fronted to 
é in Attic-lonic (+ Attic, + Ionic), but in Attic not 
after a vowel (mainly [e-, i-/i-]) or [r-] (+ Attic 
Reversion). This split gave rise to the two micro- 
classes (a) and (b). A third, very similar micro- 
class (c) has the short thematic vowel /a/: its 
nouns were formed from roots or stems ending 
in a consonant and the Proto-Greek (— Proto- 
Greek and Common Greek) suffix *ya (the 
Attic é) and *-ya (the Attic a), ie. mélit- + -ya > 
mélissa): 


Table 2: Attic 


Feminine Singular 


(a) (b) (c) 

‘fame’ ‘injustice’ ‘bee' 
nom. — phemé adikia meélissa 
gen. phémés _adikias melissés 
dat. pheméi adikiai meltsséi 
acc. phemén adikian mélissan 
voc, phemé adikia meélissa 


Apart from the Attic-lonic dialects, the other 
Ancient Gk. dialects (Jannaris 1897, Thumb & 
Kieckers 19327, Buck 1955*, Chadwick 1956) pre- 
served the old /a/. This accounts for the whole 
sg. paradigm in the + Cretan (+ Doric) forms: 
nom. -d, gen. -as, dat. -d/, acc. -dn, voc. -d. 

AJl three microclasses are productive (Haw- 
kins 2010, Rochette 2010, Bai 2009, Brust 2005, 
Coleman 2007, Masson 2007, Tucker 2007, Tzit- 
zilis 2007, Dubuisson 1985). The first macroclass 
also includes a small microclass of contracted 
feminine nouns in -d, -é: mnd@ < mnda ‘100 drach- 
mae’, Athénd < Athénda 'the goddess Athena’, 
suké < sukéé ‘fie’. 

Below we see the Mycenaean pl. paradigm and 
the du. and pl. paradigm of the Attic dialect: 


Table 3: Mycenaean 


Plural 
nom. -a /-ai/ 
gen. -a-0 /-a(h)on/ 
dat. -a-i /-a(h)i/ 
acc. “a /-ans/ 
instr. -a-pi /-aphi/ 

Table 4: Attic 

Dual Plural! 
nom. -a -al 
gen. -ain -on 
dat. -ain -ais 
acc. -a -as 
voc. “0 -al 


The microclass in -é could not preserve the char- 
acteristic vowel -é in the pl., because the pi. 
paradigm, due to vowel contractions, was totally 
restructured. But we can see traces of the stem- 
vowel -é in the early Attic pl, i.e. -ési instead of 
-ais. The Lesbian dialect (- Lesbian (and Asian 
Aeolic)) formed the dat. pl. in -aisi/-disi, whereas 
in lonic it was -éisi and in the Cretan dialect (and 
some others, cf, Bile 1988) -asi. 

The gen. pl. was used uncontracted in Homer 
as -adn, but contracted -an in the Aeolic(— Aeolic 
Dialects) and Doric dialects. A gen. -é6n (< -€on) 
occurred in the lonic dialect. In general the 
contracted gen. was stressed on the last syllable, 
because the loss of the intervocalic -s and the 
contractions took place after the activation of the 
trisyllabic law of the Greek language, i.e. gen. pl. 
“théason ‘of the goddesses’ > “thedson > thedon 
> theén (+ Law of Limitation; - Contraction). 

In the Attic-lonic dialect, the acc. was formed 
in -ds, while in the Cretan and — Argolic dialect 
it ends in -ans with a short vowel due to > Ost- 
hoff’s Law, descended from the ancestral acc. 
*.ans. The + Thessalian, > Arcadian and some 
Doric dialects formed this case in -as with short 
vowel. Finally, the acc. pl. was formed in -ais and 
-air in the Elean dialect (> Elean (and Olym- 
pia)), while only in -ais in Lesbian (Buck 19557, 
Schwyzer 1959°, Woodard 2008b). 
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3. SECOND MACROCLASS: (MOSTLY 
MASCULINE) THEMATIC VOWEL STEMS 


3.a. Introduction 

This macroclass which has a sigmatic nom. sg. 
(except for neuters) and a vocalic gen. sg. (in 
Mycenaean still with the suffix -o) falls into two 
declensional classes, the first with an original 
thematic @ vowel (< PIE *ehz), which has split 
from the first macroclass, the second the o-stems, 
traditionally called the second declension. 


3.b. First Class with a Thematic a Vowel 
The first microclass of this class is already 
attested in Mycenaean: 


Table 5: Mycenaean 
Masculine Singular 


nom. - /-as/ 

gen. -a-0 /-a(h)o/ 
dat. -a /-ai/ or /-ai/ 
acc. -a /-an/ 

instr. -a /-a/ 


A great number of dialects prefer the formant -as 
with a gen. -@ < -do, which comes from the 2nd 
declension (see also gen. -au < -@o in + Arcado- 
Cypriot). 

In the Attic dialect, analogically to what hap- 
pened in the first macroclass, this macroclass 
became split into two microclasses, of which the 
default is microclass (d) in -és. The non-default 
microclass (e) has maintained the thematic -a@ 
when the root of the noun ended in a vowel 
(mainly [e-, i-/i-]) or [r-]. Both microclasses are 
productive (Hawkins 2m, Biville et al. 2008, 
Brust 2005, Tucker 2007). 

Once more, in the lonic dialect the -@ became 
-é, ie. also after [e-, i-/i-] or [r-], thus neaniés 
‘young man’. 

In Attic-lonic, the gen. sg. for both -és and -as 
was formed in -ow, taken over from the second 
declension. But even in the Attic dialect, Doric 
and foreign first names were formed in -as with 
gen. -a. 

In aJl dialects, the neutralization between this 
masculine class and the feminine first macroclass 
has been maintained in the marked numbers of 
the pl. and (still more marked) dual (see above). 
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Table 6: Attic 

Masculine Singular 

(d) (e) 

‘soldier’ ‘young man’ 
nom. stratiotes neanias 
gen. stratiotou neaniou 
dat. stratiotéi neaniai 
acc. stratiotéen neanian. 
voc, stratiéta neania 


Additionally, there was also a small contracted 
subclass of masculines in -és and -és: Borras < 
Borréas ‘the north wind’ with gen. Borrd, attagas, 
gen. attaga ‘francolin’, with identical stem vowel 
in all cases, plus the microclass Hermés < Herméés 
‘Hermes’ with gen. Hermoi. The -ads microclass 
was productive (Brust 2005, Neumann 1961) and 
later became the most productive and central 
microclass of Mod. Gk. masculine nouns. 


3.c. Second Class with a Thematic o/e Vowel 


3.c.i. Intraduction 

The vowels o or e are characteristic of the second 
declension descended from the PIE thematic 
stem. Masculine, feminine and neuter nouns 
belong to this declension. 


3.c.ii. The Masculine and Feminine Subclass 
The default subclass consists of masculine nouns 
and of a small group of feminine nouns. The 
Mycenaean and Attic declensional paradigms 
of the first microclass are given below in tables 
(7-9). The default masculines and the feminines 
belong to the same microclass, as in Latin: 


Table 7: Mycenaean 


Masculine-Feminine 


Singular Plural 

nom. -o l-os/  -o /-oi/ 

gen. -o-jo |-ojjo/ -o /-6n/ 

dat. -o /-0i/ or -0-i /-oi(h)i/ 

/-6i/ 

acc. -O l-on/ —-o /-ons/ 

instr. -o /-6/ -0, -o-pi_/-dis/ or 
/-dis/, 


/-o(i)phi/ 
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Table 8: Attic 
Singular 

Masculine Feminine 

‘human’ ‘island’ 
nom. dnthropos nésos 

Fs f 

gen. anthropou nesou 
dat. anthrépoi nésoi 
acc. dnthropon néson 
voc. dnthrope nése 


This microclass is productive (Hawkins 2010, 
Rochette 2010, Bai 2009, Brust 2005, Coleman 
2007, Masson 2007, Tucker 2007, Tzitzilis 2007). 
The gen. -ouw occurs in Attic, lonic and in cer- 
tain Doric and Northwest Gk. dialects (+ North- 
west Greek), due to vowel contraction after 
the loss of the intervocalic consonants of the 
PIE *-osyo. From the latter comes the Homeric 
-oio and the Thessalian -oi. The same case was 
being formed in -6 in the Doric, in Northwest 
Gk. Aeolic and Arcadian dialects, while in 
the Cypriot dialect it was formed in -6 or -on 
(Buck 19557, Schwyzer 19593, Woodard 2008b). 
The du. and the pl. are formed as follows: 


Table g 
Masculine-Feminine 
Dual Plural 
nom. = voc. -O -ot 
gen. -oin -on 
dat. -oin -als 
acc. -O0 -OUS 


In this class, Attic and most of the Ancient Gk. 
dialects formed the dat. pl. in -ois. In early Attic- 
onic, Lesbian and + Pamphylian this case was 
formed in -oisi. 

In Attic-Ionic and in many Ancient Gk. dia- 
lects the acc. was formed in -ous, while in the 
Cretan and Argolic dialect in -ons. The Thes- 
salian, Arcadian and some Doric dialects formed 
this case in -os with short vowel. Finally, the 
acc. pl. was formed in -o/s and -o/r in the Elean 
dialect, while only in -ofs in Lesbian (Buck 19552, 
Schwyzer 1959°, Woodard 2008b). 


3.c.iii. The Neuter Microclass 
The non-default subclass of the neuter nouns 
had the following endings in Mycenaean: 
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Table 10: Mycenaean 


Neuter 
Singular Plural 

nom. = acc. -o /-on/ -a j-a/ 
gen. -0-jo /-ojjo/ -o /-on/ 
dat. -0 /-oi/or -o-i — /-oi(h)i/ 

|-6i/ 
instr. -O /-0/ -0 /-0is/ or 

/-dis/ 


In the Attic dialect they are declined as follows: 


Table n: Attic 
Neuter 
Singular Plural 
‘mystery’ 
nom. = acc.= voc. musterion musteria 
gen. mustériou musterion 
dat. musteriot musteériois 


The neuter nouns had the same suffixes in the 
dual forms as the masculine and feminine nouns. 

This microclass is productive (Rachette 2m, 
Bai 2009, Brust 2005, Coleman 2007, Masson 
2007, Tucker 2007). 


3.c.iv. Minor Long-Vowel Subclasses 

In this declension there was also a small, unpro- 
ductive subclass of contracted masculine and 
neuter nouns, having a long vowel after the 
contraction of the thematic vowel with the o or 
e of the suffix: 


Table 12a 

Singular Masculine Neuter 

‘sail’ ‘bone’ 
nom. _ plots [pli:s] ostoun [ostd:n] 

(< pldéas) (< astéon) 
gen. plott (< pléou) ostou (< ostéou) 
dat. pldi (< plddi) ostéi (< ostédi) 
acc. ploun (< pldon) _ ostoitn (< ostéon) 


Table 12b 


Plural Masculine Neuter 


nom. ploi (« pléoi) osta (< ostéa) 
gen. plén(<plédn) _ ostén (< ostéon) 
dat. plois(<pldois) _ ostois (< ostéois) 
acc. plotis(< pldous) ostd (< ostéa) 
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Another small subclass of the second declension 
is the so-called Attic declension, characterized 
in the whole paradigm by along o derived froma 
quantitative + metathesis between the thematic 
g and the previous long vowel of the root: 


Table 13: Attic Declension 
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4. THIRD MACROCLASS 


The third macroclass, conventionally called 
the ‘third declensional class’, consists of the- 
matic, or rarely athematic, masculine, femi- 
nine and neuter nouns, descending from PIE 
athematic strong and weak stems with a dis- 
tinct pattern of accent (+ Accentuation) and 


Singular Dual Plural ablaut variation. The root or stem of these 
ors leds ‘people’ led ledi nouns ended in a consonant or vowel and they 
— je ledin len were attested already in Mycenaean (see the 
dat. leai leain leais table 4). 
acc. lean lea leds 
voc. leas led leai 

Table 14: Mycenaean 
Masculine-Feminine Neuter 

Singular Plural Singular Plural 
nom. -2 /-O/, /-s/  -e /-es/ -O /-/ -a /-a/ 
gen. -O /-os/ -0 /-on/ —-o /-os/ -0 /-on/ 
dat. -i, -€ /-i], /-eif —-st /-si/ -i, -€ /-i/, /-ei/ — -si /-si/ 
acc, -a, -O l-al,/-n/ —-a j-as/ -O |-O/ -a j-al 
instr. -€ /-é/ -pi /-phi/ = -e /-é/ ~pi /-phi/ 


The endings of this declension in the Attic dia- 
lect are the following: 


Table 15a: Attic 


Masculine-Feminine 


Singular Dual Plural 
nom. -s or -O -e -eS 
gen. “OS -oin -on 
dat. -t -0in -si 
acc. -a or -n -e -AS OF -S 
voc. -§ or -O -e -€5 

Table 15b: Attic 
Neuter 
Singular Dual Plural 

nom. = acc.=voc. -@ -e -a 
gen. “0S -oin -An 
dat. -i -oin -si 


We find variation in the dat. pl. -essi in Aeolic 
and Pamphylian and in some Doric dialects. 

The most important subclasses and micro- 
classes of this macroclass, according to the stem 
endings, are the following: 


Stems ending in Vowel 
(i) Subclass of stems ending in -u 


Without ablaut 
Masculine or Feminine 


Table 16 

Singular Dual Plural 

‘grape’ 
nom. bdtrus botrue — botrues 
gen. Ob6truos botriioin botnion 
dat. boétrui  botrioin  bétrusi 
acc. Obdtrun botrue _ bétrits (< *bdtruns) 
voc. bdtru bdtrue _— batrues 
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This microclass is productive (Hawkins 2010, 
Bai 2009, Brust 2005, Dubuisson 1985). A neu- 
ter counterpart is the microclass of kondu gen. 


kéndu-os ‘drinking-vessel’. 


With ablaut 
Masculine-Feminine and Neuter 


Table 17 

Singular Dual Plural 

‘forearm' 
nom. _pékhus pekhei pekheis 

(< pékhees) 

gen. peékheds pekhéoin _pekheon 

(< pékhéus) 
dat. —_peékhei pekhéoin _pekhesi 
acc.  pékhun pekhei pekheis 
voc.  pékhu pekhei pekheis 


The gen. pl. was stressed analogically to the gen. 
sg. This microclass is productive (Bai 2009). 


Table 18 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom.=acc. dstu‘town’ dstei asté 
= VOC. (< dstea) 
gen. dsteas astéoin asteon 
(< dstéos) 
dat. dstei astéoin _astesi 


The gen. pl. was stressed analogically to the gen. 
sg. This microclass is productive (Brust 2005). 


(ii) 


Stem ending in -i 


Feminine 
With ablaut 
Table 1g 

Singular Dual ‘Plural 
nom. polis ‘city’ polei _péleis (< polees) 
gen. pdleds (< pdléos) poléoin pdleon 
dat. polei poléoin polesi 
acc. podlin polet _—poleis 
voc. poli polei _poleis 


The gen. pl. was stressed analogically to the gen. 
sg. This microclass is productive (Bai 2009, Brust 
2005, Tucker 2007). 
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Except for the Attic dialect and for some Ionic 
dialects, the dialects present a leveled paradigm 
in -/: nom. sg. polis, gen. pdlios, dat. pdli, acc. 
polin, voc. poli and nom./voc. pl. pédlies, gen. 
polion dat. pélisi, acc. pdlis. 


(iii) Stems ending in diphthong -eu 


Masculine 
Table 20 

Singular Dual Plural 

‘king’ 
nom.  basileis basilei basileis 

(< basilées) 

gen. basiléos basiléoin —_ basiléon 

(< basiléos) 
dat. hasilei basiléoin basileitsi 
acc. basiléa basile? basiléas 
voc. basileit basilei basileis 


This microclass is productive (Bai 2009, Brust 
2005). In Attic the suffix -éos came from the 
ending -éos with quantitative metathesis, but in 
Ionic, Doric and in the Northwest Gk. dialects 
the gen. sy. was formed in -eos with shortening of 
the long vowel -é. In other dialects, the -u- of the 
diphthong was preserved between two vowels 
and spelled as digamma (F), or there is contrac- 
tion if the digamma is lost. 


Stems ending in Consonant 
(i) Stems ending in stops 


Without ablaut 
Masculine-Feminine and Neuter 


Table 21 
Singular Dual Plural 
‘raven’ 
nom. = voc. Adrax Aorake kérakes 
gen. kérakos kordkoin —kordkon 
dat. kéraki kordkoin koraxi 
acc. koraka korake kérakas 


This microclass is productive (Hawkins 2010, Bai 
2009, Biville et al. 2008, Brust 2005, Tucker 2007, 
Neumann 1961). Since the deletion of root-final 
/d/ before /s/ is phonologically automatic, the 
type elpis, gen. elpid-os ‘hope’ is not a separate 
miicroclass. 
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Table 22 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom.=acc. séma'‘body' sdmate somata 
= voc. 
gen. somatos somatoin somaton 
F 4 . - ‘ . 
dat. somati sOmdtoin somasi 


This microclass is productive (Tzitzilis 2007). 


Masculine 
With ablaut 
Table 23 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom. {én ‘lion’ léonte léontes 
gen.  léontos leéntain lednton 
dat. léonti leontoin léousi (< *léontsi) 
acc. /éonta léonte léontas 
voc.  féon léonte léontes 
Without ablaut 
Table 24 
Singular Dual Plural 
‘giant’ 
nom. gigas  gigante gigantes 
gen. gigantos gigdntoin gigdnton 
dat. giganti gigdntoin gigasi (< *gigantsi) 
acc. giganta gigante gigantas 
voc. gigan gigante  glgantes 


This microclass is productive (Hawkins 2010). 


(ii) 


Stems ending in -s 
Masculine, Feminine and Neuter 


Table 25 

Singular Dual Plural 
nom. ¢riérés‘(asa __triérei __triéreis 

noun) trireme’ (< triérees 

< *triéreses) 

gen. _triérous triéroin triéron 

(< triéreos 

< *triéresos ) 
dat. _triérei triéroin _ triéresi 
acc. triéré triérei _triereis 
voc. _triéres triérei _triereis 
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This microclass includes mainly masculine 
proper names in -és: nom. Diogénés ‘Diogenes’, 
gen. Diogénous (< *Diogénes-os), dat. Diogénei, 
acc. Diogéné, voc. Didgenes. This microclass is 
productive (Brust 2005). There is also a micro- 
class including masculine proper names in -A/és: 
nom. Sophoklés ‘Sophocles’, gen. Sophokléous 
(< *Sophoklées-os), dat. Sophoklei, acc. Sophokléa, 
voc. Sophokleis. 


Table 26 

Singular Dual —— Plural 
nom.= ¢élos ‘end’ télei télé (< télea 
acc. = < *télesa) 
voc. 
gen. télous (< téleos teloin  teldn 

< *télesos) 
dat. télei teloin _télesi 


Apart from Attic, many Ancient Greek dialects 
preserved the uncontracted endings after loss of 
the intervocalic /s/, such as the gen. sg. -eos, and 
the neuter pl. nom., acc. and voc, -ea. 

This microclass is productive (Hawkins 2010). 


Stems ending in Resonant 
(i) Stems ending in -r 


With ablaut 
Masculine and Feminine 


Table 27 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom. rhéfor‘orator’ rhétore rhétores 
ft er) ‘ on Ta 
gen, — rhétaros rhétéroin rheétdron 
dat. rhétori rhétéroin —_ rhétorsi 
acc.  rhétora rhétore rhétoras 
voc. __rhétor rhétore rhétores 


This microclass is productive (Biville et a]. 2008, 
Coleman 2007). 
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Table 28 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom. pater ‘father’ patére patéres 
gen. patros patéroin patéran 
dat. patri patéroin _ patrdsi 
acc. patéra patére patéras 
voc. pater patére patéres 
Without ablaut 
Masculine 
Table 29 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom. ikhér ‘ichor, juice’ ikhére ikhéres 
gen. _ikhdros ikhoroin  ikhoron 
dat. —ikh6ri ikhoroin  ikhdrsi 
acc. ikhdra ikhére ikhéras 
voc. _ikkor ikhore ikhares 


This microclass is productive (Biville et al. 2008, 
Brust 2005), 


(ii) Stem ending in -n 
With ablaut 
Masculine and Feminine 


Table 30 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom. gelton‘neighbor geitone  geitones 
gen. gettunus geitonvin yeitdnon 
dat. geitoni geitonoin geitosi 
acc. geltona geitone — geitonas 
voc. geiton geitone _—_geitones 


This microclass is productive (Bai 2009). 


Without ablaut 
Masculine and Feminine 


Table 31 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom. kheimén ‘winter kheiméne kheimdnes 


kheimonoin kheimonon 
kheimonoin kheimési 
kheimone  kheiménas 
kheiméne  kheiménes 


gen. kheimdnos 
dat. kheimdni 
acc. kheimdna 
voc. kheimon 


This microclass is productive (Rochette 2010, 
Biville et al. 2008, Brust 2005, Coleman 2007, 
Masson 2007, Dubuisson 1985, Neumann 1961). 


5. OUTLOOK TOWARDS MODERN GREEK 


The further development towards Modern Greek 
(Jannaris 1897, Browning 19837, Luraghi 2004) 
is characterized by a reduction of inflectional 
wealth and heterogeneity, thus by a loss of the 
dual number and of the dat. case, and recently a 
growing weakness of the gen. case, plus a great 
reduction of the number of microclasses. The 
first and second macroclass expand productively 
to nearly all thematic vowels possible and the 
conversion of many microclasses and isolated 
paradigms of the third macroclass especially 
into the first macroclass according to gender. 

For example, the nearly identical Ancient 
Greek paradigms of ‘father’ and ‘mother of the 
Third Macroclass differentiated and migrated 
into the Second and First Macroclass, respec- 
tively, thus masculine patér > natépag [pa'teras] 
and feminine métér > pytéea [mi'tera] in Mod. 
Gk. The expansion of Seiler’s (1959) scheme, 
in which masculine and feminine nouns (apart 
from those in -os) are distinguished by the pres- 
ence or absence of the -s in nom. sg. and the 
reverse in the gen. sg.: 

Definite article plus sg. case endings (with the 
default that the V is identical throughout the 


singular): 
Masculine 


nom. 0-Vs nom./acc. i/ti(n) -V 
gen./acc. tu/fon-V gen. tis -Vs 


Feminine 


The more systematic gender domination of 
declension shows in the extreme weakness and 
even demise of the feminine gender of nouns 
in -os in contemporary Modern Greek (e.g. 
4 WHgos [i 'psifos] ‘vote’ tends to become mascu- 
line 0 yas [0 ‘psifos]). Thus Mod. Gk. has many 
homophonous case endings which are only dif- 
ferentiated by the article, and there is the default 
that the stem vowel is identical in the whole 
paradigm, which has been the non-default in 
Ancient Greek (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek), 
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WOLFGANG DRESSLER 
GEORGIA KATSOUDA 


Nominative 


In Ancient Greek the nominative is used to mark 
canonical > subjects, i.e., the habitual subjects 
of predicates in the personal form. Other minor 
expressions with a different grammatical encod- 
ing are known as + non-canonical subjects of 
predicates in the personal form. ~ Predicatives 
are also encoded in the nominative, provided 
that they are oriented toward the subject, as 
is the predicate of copula sentences and pure 
nominal > sentences: 


(1) tauta agathés hékastos émén hdper sophds 
‘Each of us is good at those which he knows 
well’ (Pl. Lach. 194.d.1) 


As a + modifier, the nominative is used in appo- 
sition to a phrase in the nominative, but it can 
also be used in apposition to a phrase in the 
+ vocalive and tu a sentence. Relatively often, 
phrases in the nominative function as indepen- 
dent statements, i.e., as messages with their own 
illocutionary force, which are generally delimited 
by pauses. This is the case with the nominative 
of appellation and the nominative of exclama- 
tion. Use of phrases in the nominative as trun- 
cated statements has also been documented; 
this use is what grammatical tradition dubs the 
nominativus pendens. 
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1. NOMINATIVE CODING OF SUBJECTS 


Due to its nature as an accusative language with 
case marking, Ancient Greek encodes both the 
subject of transitive verbs and the subject of 
intransitive verbs in the nominative (> Tran- 
sitivity). The subject in the nominative is not, 
therefore, incompatible either with the expres- 
sion of the + Patient or the expression of other 
semantic roles and notions removed from that 
of the Agent and the Experiencer (+ Experiential 
Constructions), such as the - Recipient or the 
Result. Nevertheless, the most frequent seman- 
tic roles of the subject are the Agent-Force, 
the Experiencer and the Possessor (> Posses- 
sion). The subject of copula predicates and pure 
nominal sentences fulfils the role of the Theme, 
although some authors assign it a role without 
any semantic content, thus referred to as a ‘null 
role’ (+ Functional Grammar and Greek). 

The semantic function of the subject is deter- 
mined in each specific case by the lexical con- 
tent both of the phrase in the nominative and of 
the verbal predicate. Morphological voice mark- 
ers also influence the semantic function of the 
subject. In fact, the semantic roles of the Patient 
and the Result are often linked to the use of ver- 
bal predicates in the passive voice: 


(2) Kamarina hupo Surakosién Gikisthé 
‘Camarina was founded by the Syracusans’ 
(Thuc. 6.5.3) 


ua. Characteristics of the Subject 

As in other Indo-European languages, in Ancient 
Greek the subject is the main + argument of the 
predicate, to which it is very closely linked. The 
importance of the subject’s role in comparison 
with other arguments is evident in its semantic, 
pragmatic and syntactic peculiarities. Thus, the 
subject of the sentence tends to be ascribed to 
phrases denoting human or at least animate 
beings, whose involvement in the verbal action 
is relevant and, above all, > active. This explains 
the frequency with which the subject fulfils the 
role of the Agent or the Experiencer. The prag- 
matic characteristics of the subject are defined 
by its informative relevance. Thus, the prototypi- 
cal subject usually denotes the > topic, ie., the 
information known by and shared between the 
participants in the speech act. The topic gener- 
ally begins the sentence. 


Greek is known as a ‘null subject’ language 
(+ Null Anaphora) and thus does not require 
expression of a nominal or pronominal phrase 
(+ Pronominal System; + Pronouns) designating 
the syntactic subject; the desinences of the ver- 
bal predicate are sufficient. Given its frequent 
topical nature, omission of the subject is a very 
common feature in Ancient Greek. Thus, expres- 
sion of the subject, particularly in the first and 
second person, usually corresponds with its role 
as a +focus, i.e., as an expression of the new 
information being highlighted by the speaker. 

Alongside its semantic and pragmatic rele- 
vance, equating to the fulfillment of the most 
important semantic roles as well as the most 
important pragmatic role, the subject in Ancient 
Greek displays three syntactic peculiarities which 
distinguish it from other arguments: + agree- 
ment in + number and person with the verbal 
predicate, encoding through the + accusative 
in infinitive clauses (- Infinitives (Syntax)) and 
encoding through the genitive in the so-called 
+ genitive absolute constructions. 

As regards agreement in number and person 
with the verbal predicate, attention should be 
drawn to the use of the predicate in the third 
person singular when the subject is a neuter 
+ plural. This phenomenon is rooted in the ori- 
gin of the neuter plurals, which from a formal 
perspective date back to old collective singulars 
(+ Collective/Mass Nouns). This rule of agree- 
ment, a legacy of Indo-European, is very well 
established in the + Attic dialect, though not so 
much in other dialects. In the Homeric poems 
(+ Epic Diction) the verbal predicate is mainly 
used in the singular, although there are also 
examples of a plural usage: 


(3) finto de guia 
‘and his limbs went slack’ (Hom. J 7.12) 


The use of the verbal predicate in the plu- 
ral, which is very irregular in Attic literature, 
gradually took root from the Hellenistic period 
onward. 

Violation of the rules of agreement between 
the subject and the verbal predicate arises due to 
various factors, which will be described below. 

Lack of agreement in number between the 
subject in the nominative and the verbal predi- 
cate occurs, above all, under three circumstances: 
(a) when the subject is in the + dual; (b) when 
the subject, from a morphological perspective, 
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designates a group of two or more entities or has 
a generic referent; (c) when various subjects are 
coordinated, whether in singular or plural form. 
In the first case the verbal predicate may be 
used, as early as in Homer, in plural, and not only 
in the dual. When the subject designates a group 
of two or more entities or has a generic referent, 
the verbal predicate is used with a degree of fre- 
quency in the plural (agreement ad sensum): 


(4) to pléthos epséphisanto polemein 

‘The majority gave their votes for the war’ 
(Thuc, 1.125.1) 

oudé téte sunkhairei ho turannos...gar 
oiontai 

‘Not even then does the tyrant rejoice, as 
they believe [tyrants in general]...’ (Xen. 
Hier, 5.4.2) 


(5) 


Finally, when various subjects are coordinated, 
the verbal predicate is normally used in the 
plural, although agreement has also been docu- 
mented in the singular with the closest subject 
or with the subject which the speaker considers 
most relevant: 


(6) aganaktei hé te pater kai hoi allot otkeioi 
‘The father becomes angry [with me], as do 
the other relatives’ (Pl. Euthphr. 4.d.3) 


Occasionally, lack of agreement is observed 
between the subject and the verbal predicate 
when the subject, in the singular, is associated 
with an expression of Company: 


(7) Alkibiddes ek Sdrdeon meta Mantithéou 
apédrasan 
‘Alcibiades, with Mantitheus, fled Sardis’ 
(Xen. Eq. mag. 1.1.10) 


Furthermore, upon rare occasions there is lack 
of agreement between a subject in the plural and 
a verbal predicate in Uhe singular. This occurs, as 
seen in the following example, in sentences with 
predicates of an existential nature: 


(8) kat éstin hoi etunkhanon kai thordkon kai 
gerron 
‘And some people made it through to breast- 
plates and shields’ (Xen. Cyr. 2.3.18) 


In terms of person, lack of agreement between 
the subject and the verbal predicate can arise 


due to the coordination of subjects with differ- 
ent grammatical! persons. In accordance with the 
hierarchy ist person > 2nd person > 3rd person, 
which is rooted in an egocentric principle firmly 
established in natural languages, the verbal 
predicate tends to agree with subjects in the first 
person. In the event that there are no subjects 
in the first person but there are subjects in the 
second and third persons, the predicate tends to 
agree with those in the second person. 

As described above, in Ancient Greek the sub- 
ject in the nominative of independent sentences 
with predicates in the personal form is charac- 
terized by encoding through the accusative in 
infinitive clauses. In contrast to the subject, all 
other predicate complements (+ Complementa- 
tion) — whether arguments or satellites — are left 
unchanged: 


(9) oimai humds ek touiton skhedén ti gignoskein 
'l believe that you all know it more or less 
because of this information’ (Lys. 23.13.1) 


When there is coreferentiality between any of 
the arguments of the main clause and the sub- 
ject of the infinitive clause, the latter can be 
omitted. Nevertheless, the subject of the infini- 
tive clause can be expressed in the nominative 
when it is coreferential with the subject of the 
main clause. This phenomenon is possible even 
in the absence of coreferentiality between the 
one subject and the other: 


(10) élexe... ta dé protera ou spheis adikeisthai, 
all’ ekeinous mdllon hup’ allon kreissénon 
‘He said (scil. Brasidas)...that in the past 
they had not been the injured party, but it 
was rather those who had suffered at the 
hands of others who were more powerful’ 
(Thue. 4.14.5) 


In independent sentences with predicates in 
the persunal form il is also characteristic for 
the subject in the nominative to feature encod- 
ing through the genitive in genitive absolute 
constructions, i.e., constructions made up of 
a nominal or pronominal phrase in the geni- 
tive and a predicative + participle which agrees 
with it. From a syntactic perspective, these con- 
structions are disaggregated components of the 
personal predicate of the main clause. From a 
semantic perspective they amount to satellites 
whose verbal predicate has a participle form 
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and whose subject, the nucleus of the phrase, 
is encoded in the genitive. The phrase in the 
genitive is not generally coreferential with any 
complement of the main clause: 


(11) proténtos dé tot khrénou, hékon mén 
aprosdokétas ex agroit 
‘After some time, I arrived unexpectedly 
from the countryside’ (Lys. 1.11.1) 


To wrap up this analysis of the syntactic proper- 
ties of the subject in Ancient Greek, it is impor- 
tant to note that while agreement in number and 
person with the verbal predicate is also observed 
in some non-canonical subjects, encoding in the 
accusative in infinitive clauses and encoding in 
the genitive in genitive absolute constructions 
seem to be features unique to subjects in the 
nominative. 


2. OTHER USES: AS PREDICATIVES, 
PREDICATES AND MODIFIERS 


In its use as a predicative oriented toward the 
subject, the nominative functions as an argu- 
ment or satellite (cf / feel sad, I woke up tired). 
Predicatives share properties with modifiers and 
complements. Like the former, they identify, 
classify and attribute properties to a predicate 
complement. Like the latter, they establish a 
relationship of differing degrees of dependence 
with the verbal predicate. Predicatives in the 
nominative case agree with the subject in num- 
ber. If the predicative is an + adjective, it also 
agrees with the subject in gender: 


(32) déra ha nomizetai timia 
‘Gifts that are considered honourable’ (Xen. 
An. 1.2.27) 


As a predicate of a copula or pure nominal 
sentences, phrases in the nominative identify, 
classify and attribute permanent or transitory 
properties to the subject’s referent. Copula verbs, 
which have weak lexical content, do not consti- 
tute the nucleus of the predicate, although they 
bear the grammatical categories of the -+ verb. 
It is this weak lexical content that facilitates the 
elision of copula verbs in syntactic constructions 
known as pure nominal sentences: 


(13) autdr ego pandpotmos 
‘But | am utterly unfortunate’ (Hom. I. 
24.493) 


As a modifier in apposition to other terms, nomi- 
native case marking indicates agreement. This 
agreement occurs not only with phrases in the 
nominative but also with phrases in the vocative: 


(14) 6 Sdkrates, philos aner 
‘Socrates, dear friend!’ (Pl. Tht. 162 a.q) 


The ability to be used in apposition to a vocative 
reflects the gradual spread of the nominative to 
contexts that were originally the domain of the 
vocative. This process is rooted in the formal and 
syntactical proximity between the two cases. 
First, it is essential to bear in mind the fact that 
both cases share the same inflectional markers 
in the dual and plural (- Inflectional Classes). 
This formal identity, a legacy of Indo-European, 
gradually extended to the singular in Greek, even 
for terms that originally had a strongly differen- 
tiated singular nominative and vocative. As to 
the syntactic proximity between the nominative 
and the vocative, it should be remembered that 
both can function as independent statements. 
This property, a defining characteristic of the 
vocative, was also one of the characteristics of 
the nominative (cf. infra). In the former case, 
this obviously involved statements of exclama- 
tion, while in the latter it involved declaratory 
statements. An inability to be combined with 
local adverbs, which later became prepositions 
(+ Adpositions), is another syntactic feature 
shared by the nominative and the vocative, and 
that is undoubtedly relevant. 

The nominative is also used upon occasion 
as a modifier and in apposition to a sentence, 
although the accusative is the habitual case for 
such use. When the term in apposition has a 
neuter gender, which is often the case, it is not 
possible to determine whether we are dealing 
with the accusative or the nominative: 


(15) Héllén’ es oikon égomen, kakén méga 
‘! brought you to a Greek house, a great 
misfortune’ (Eur. Med. 1331) 


3. USE AS AN INDEPENDENT STATEMENT 
AND AS A TRUNCATED STATEMENT 


What grammar refers to as the nominative of 
appellation constitutes an independent declara- 
tory statement. In such contexts, the nominative 
is used with a merely referential value. It was this 
referential value upon which Greek grammatical 
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tradition based its consideration of the nomina- 
tive as the basic form from which other casual 
forms “deviated”. 

The nominative of exclamation, used in lieu 
of the vocative, comprises, as its name indicates, 
a statement of an exclamatory nature. As with 
the vocative, the nominative is often used with 
an appellative value. The speaker is addressing 
someone in order to capture his or her atten- 
tion and in an attempt to adopt the role of the 
receiver (something that occurs in other Indo- 
European languages as well, especially in Indo- 
Iranian, see Zwolanek 1970): 


(16) Zeit pdter (vocative)...| Eélids (nomina- 
tive) th’... 
‘Father Zeus, and you, Sun! (Hom., /L 
3.276—277) 


However, an occasional use of the nominative as 
a formula of polite or familiar treatment directed 
at the interlocutor is also observed (> Politeness/ 
Courtesy Expressions). In such cases, the speaker 
names the person addressed or the person with 
whom he/she is speaking at the time in order to 
facilitate communication with that person: 


(17) 6 philos, eipé 
‘Tell me, friend’ (Aesch. PV 545) 


In closing, we shall briefly refer to the use of the 
nominative as nominativus pendens, i.e. as a 
truncated statement. Truncated statements are 
those in which the speaker omits part of the 
information. Upon occasion this partial omis- 
sion of information is linked to anacoluthon or 
violation of certain grammatical requirements. 
Nominativus pendens then is a truncated state- 
ment with anacoluthon since the speaker uses 
it to designate the referent addressed by the 
sentence, but then goes on to structure the sen- 
tence in such a way that the presence of the 
nominative is not justified from a syntactic point 
of view. In such contexts, the nominative, now 
with a topical function, is placed at the begin- 
ning of the sentence. For this reason it is often 
referred to as a ‘hanging topic’: 


(18) hoi dé phitoi... ti phésomen autous einai? 
‘And friends, what shall we call them?’ 
(Xen. Oec. 1.14.3) 
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Luz CONTI 


Non-Canonical Subjects 
1 INTRODUCTION 


Predicate arguments which, despite featur- 
ing different grammatical encoding from the 
prototypical + subject, share some semantic, 
pragmatic and syntactical] properties with it are 
referred to as non-canonical subjects. 

As in other Indo-European languages 
(+ Indo-European Historical Background, 
+ Indo-European Linguistic Background) with 
case-marking, in Ancient Greek the prototypi- 
cal subject is encoded in the + nominative case 
(+ Case (including Syncretism)). From a seman- 
tic and pragmatic point of view, the subject 
tends to fulfil the most important roles. The pro- 
totypical subject, therefore, typically fulfils the 
semantic roles of Agent or Experiencer, which 
refer to human beings with a different degree 
of active involvement in the event. It may also 
fulfil the role of Force, or the non-volitional driv- 
ing force of the event. The referent denoted by 
the subject is thus often situated in the upmost 
position of the animacy hierarchy. It is also char- 
acteristic for the prototypical subject to fulfil 
the pragmatic role of + topic, ie., the informa- 
tion known by and shared by the participants 
in the speech act. In keeping with its semantic 
and pragmatic importance, the subject is, from 
a syntactical point of view, the most important 
argument of the verbal predication, the only one 
that agrees with its predicate in + number and 
person (+ Agreement). 

In addition to agreement in number and per- 
son with the predicate, in Ancient Greek the 
subject in the nominative of independent sen- 
tences with predicates in the personal form is 
characterized, in contrast to other arguments, 
by two syntactical properties: encoding through 
the > accusative in infinitive clauses and encad- 
ing in the genetive in so-called + genitive abso- 
lute constructions. In infinitive clauses the 
subject is expressed in the accusative case if it 
is not coreferential with any of the predicate 
complements of the main — clause: 


(1) ego mén oimai pdsas tas pdleis did touto 
tous nomous tithesthat 
‘So I think that all cities establish laws 
because of the following’ (Lys. 35.1) 


If it is coreferential with one of these comple- 
ments it can be elided: 


(2) oimai... eidénai 
‘! chink I know it’ (PI. Prt. 312¢4) 


From a syntactical perspective, genitive absolute 
constructions, which are composed of a nominal 
or pronominal noun phrase in the genitive and 
a predicative + participle that agrees with it, 
are disaggregated components of the personal 
predicate of the main clause. As seen in the 
following example, they express circumstantial 
notions typical of satellites: 


(3) epoiésan dé kai hoi Argeioi apelthdntos 
Agésildou palin [sthmia 
‘Also the Argives, when Agesilaos left, started 
celebrating again the Isthmian Games’ (Xen. 
Hell. 4.5.2) 


In Ancient Greek, the genitive and the + dative 
as well as, upon occasion, the accusative func- 
tion as non-canonical subjects. Some > adpo- 
sitional phrases, particularly those expressing 
a rough quantity, can also be considered non- 
canonical subjects due to their agreement with 
the predicate in number and person: 


(4) es dé dndras diakosious kai etkosi mdlista 
enémeinan téi exodai ethelontaf 
‘As many as two hundred and twenty men 
remained willing to go out’ (Thuc. 3.20.2) 


In contrast to other Indo-European languages, in 
Ancient Greek the use of non-canonical subjects 
is very infrequent, although it can be observed 
as early as in Homer. Furthermore, no gradual 
reduction is seen in its use, as would be expected 
assuming a process in which the nominative 
gradually replaces other possible forms until 
becoming the standard encoding of the subject 
in ~ active sentences with a predicate in the 
personal form. Analysis of the available data 
seems to indicate that in Ancient Greek the use 
of constructions with non-canonical subjects ts 
not only determined by linguistic factors but 
also by stylistic concerns. 


NON-CANONICAL SUBJECTS 


This article focuses on the use of the geni- 
tive and the dative as non-canonical subjects in 
Ancient Greek, as these are the forms most often 
documented and, moreover, those which are of 
greatest interest. The genitive is documented 
both in personal and impersonal constructions 
(+ Impersonal Verbs/Constructions). The dative 
is used as a non-canonical subject in impersonal 
constructions. 


2. USE OF THE GENITIVE ASA 
NON-CANONICAL SUBJECT 


In personal constructions, use of the partitive 
genitive as a non-canonical subject has been 
documented in Ancient Greek since as early as 
Homer. This is a phenomenon inherited from 
Indo-European, with clear parallels in other lan- 
guages, In such contexts the genitive generally 
expresses notions very far removed from the 
notion of Agent (+ Nominative): 


(5) eist gar autén kai para basiléi tin Perséon 
‘There are some of these (sc. ants) even by 
the king of the Persians’ (Hdt. 3,102.2) 


Although in other Indo-European languages the 
non-canonical subject in the partitive genitive 
does not always agree in number and person 
with the predicate, in Ancient Greek agreement 
between the genitive and the verbal predicate is 
a standard phenomenon. In addition, the geni- 
tive triggers nominative agreement with attribu- 
tive and predicative adjectives (+ Predicative 
Constituents): 


(6) tés diaitetikés esti mégiston paratéréein kai 
phuldssein 
‘Some aspects related to the diet are the 
most necessary things to observe and super- 
vise’ (Hippoc. Acut. 22.1) 


One interesting peculiarity of the genitive in 
such contexts is its tendency to be used in nega- 
tive sentences (+ Negation): 


(7) Adste ouk apéthanon autén 
‘So none of them (viz. of the Athenians) died’ 
(Xen. Hell. 4.2.21) 


This phenomenon is not exclusive to Greek; 
it is also observed in other languages, both 
Indo-European and non-Indo-European. The 
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occurrence of partitive expressions in negative 
sentences may be related to the low degree of 
agentivity that non-canonical subjects in the 
genitive generally involve: if negation prevents 
the realization of the state of affairs described in 
the sentence, then potential agentivity may also 
be diminished. 

From a pragmatic perspective, in most exam- 
ples the genitive is seen to play a non-topical 
role. This should not necessarily come as a sur- 
prise, since in such contexts the genitive has 
a Clear partitive value and thus functions as a 
marker of indeterminacy or indefiniteness; on 
the contrary, topical constituents are easily iden- 
tifiable in discourse and refer to information 
shared by the participants of the speech act. The 
non-topical role of the genitive explains why it is 
frequently placed in a postverbal position: 


(8) épipton hekatéron 
‘Men on both sides fell’ (Xen. Hell. 4.2.21) 


In keeping with a pattern seen in both {ndo- 
European and non-Indo-European languages, 
verbs that express a feeling and those that con- 
vey a state of need or lack are compatible with 
the use of impersonal constructions in Ancient 
Greek. In the case of Greek, these impersonal 
constructions are often attested later than the 
corresponding personal constructions. The 
impersonal constructions often hold a comple- 
ment in the genitive case, which mainly denotes 
inanimate beings. However, it may also refer to 
human beings: 


(9) ti déta soi dei? 
‘Why is there necessity of you?’ (Soph. Phil. 
1060) 


Frequently, the complement in the genitive co- 
occurs with a complement in the dative express- 
ing the Experiencer: 


(10) ekeinois metamélei hén an etd poiésosin 
‘Those (viz. people in love) regret their acts 
of kindness’ (Pl. Phdr. 23143) 


In principle, the genitive allows for two semantic 
interpretations: as an expression of the non- 
prototypical Patient and as an expression of 
the Stimulus, i.e., of the triggering factor behind 
the feelings or state of need or lack on the part 
of the Experiencer. The Patient is much further 
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removed than the Stimulus from the prototypi- 
cal semantic functions of the subject: 


(1) paidos melései paisi tois leleimménois 
‘All of the other children will be interested 
in your son’ / ‘Your son will arouse the 
interest of all of the other children’ (Eur. 
Heracl. 713) 


The genitive generally has a non-topical func- 
tion. This is evidently a trend rather than a rule 
without exception. {n such constructions the 
dative is thus the complement that is closest 
to the prototypical subject and, therefore, that 
which lends itself the most to interpretation as 
a non-canonical subject. Nevertheless, the geni- 
tive displays some interesting syntactical behav- 
ior: + coordination with substantive clauses 
(+ Subordination) to which grammar tradition- 
ally ascribes the role of subject. Given that the 
coordination of two elements is only possible if 
both fulfil the same semantic and syntactic role, 
examples such as the one given below suggest 
that the genitive functions as a non-canonical 
subject: 


(12) ou nautikés kai phaulou stratids ménon dei, 
alla kai pezon polan xumplein 
‘Not only are a fleet and an insignificant 
army needed, but a large infantry force 
is also needed to sail with them’ (Thuc. 
6.21.1) 


This same interpretation must be applied to the 
potential for substantive clauses serving as sub- 
jects to be used in > appusition to the genitive: 


(13) hends ménou dei, tasde sunkriipsai tade 
‘One thing alone is necessary: that these 
women conceal that’ (Eur. [T 1052) 


Use of the genitive in coordination and in appo- 
sltion with substantive clauses serving as sub- 
jects is explained by the genitive’s denotative 
and semantic proximity to such clauses. The 
dative, however, which specializes in denoting 
human beings in the role of Experiencers, can- 
not be coordinated or used in apposition with 
substantive structures, irrespective of their syn- 
tactical function. 


3. USE OF THE DATIVE ASA 
NON-CANONICAL SUBJECT 


As mentioned above, verbs of feeling, need and 
lack may be part of an impersonal construction 
in Ancient Greek. Human beings experiencing 
these states of affairs are often encoded in the 
dative: 


(14) Zeni tdn son mélei pdnon 
‘Your sorrows interest Zeus’ (Eur. Heraci. 
717) 


Nevertheless, when dealing with the expression 
of a state of need or lack, the Experiencer can 
also be encoded in the accusative: 


(15) det me kainon logon 
‘lL need to devise another scheme’ (Eur. 
Hipp. 688) 


Along with these properties, which are of a deno- 
tative, semantic and pragmatic nature, the dative 
case examined in this article also shares some 
properties of a syntactic nature with the pro- 
totypical subject in the nominative case. Thus, 
for example, when impersonal constructions are 
subordinate clauses and take the form of an 
infinitive clause, the argument in the dative may 
be elided, at least when it is coreferential with 
the object of the main clause: 


(16) Aauté mén hémdas eplana kai epoiei meta- 
mélein ton megdlon te kai smikron 
‘This (sc. the power of appearance) led us 
astray and made us repent of the big and 
the small’ (Pl. Prt. 356d2) 


There does not seem to be any documented 
record of explicit encoding of the Experiencer in 
the accusative case. 

The fact that the impersonal constructions 
in focus can be used in a relationship of depen- 
dence with respect to causal verbs, such as that 
of the above example, may suggest that the 
Experiencer is ascribed a certain degree of con- 
trol over the verbal action. In this same way we 
must interpret the use of the > imperative of 
some of these impersonal verbs: 


(17) médends soi melété, 6 Sdkrates 
‘Do not worry yourself over anything, 
Socrates’ (PI. Ly. 211¢3) 
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Notice how the interpretation of the Experi- 
encer in the dative as a recipient — and possible 
agent — of an order does not, however, necessi- 
tate reinterpretation of the dative as a syntacti- 
cal subject and, consequently, a use that agrees 
in number and person with the predicate. Thus, 
in the example above the predicate is used in 
the third person singular (me/éto) and not in the 
second, as would be required by the dative. 

The semantic, pragmatic and syntactical 
proximity between the canonical subject in the 
nominative and the dative is also reflected in 
the occasional use of a nominative case rather 
than the dative with anacoluthon or, more 
specifically, the so-called nominativus pendens 
(+ Nominative): 


(18) hemeis oiin ei mélloimen...sphendonetén 
dei kai hippéon 
‘Hence us, if we propose to doit... we need 
slingers and horsemen’ (Xen. An. 3.3.16) 


{t is, therefore, evident that the canonical sub- 
ject in the nominative and the dative in imper- 
sonal constructions share the characteristic of 
denoting an Experiencer with a certain degree of 
control over the verbal action, as well as expres- 
sion of the sentence topic and the potential to be 
elided in certain contexts. As it has drawn closer 
to the prototypical subject, the dative, however, 
has not gained agreement in number and person 
with the verbal predicate. Such agreement only 
occurs when the subject of such verbs, used in 
personal constructions, is encoded in the nomi- 
native: 


(19) parelthéntes démous | siton mélesthe 
‘When you enter the palace, see to the 
meal’ (Eur. Hipp. 108-109) 


To sum up, some constituents in the genitive 
share with canonical subjects several syntactical 
properties, in spite of the fact that both types 
of constituents have little common ground in 
terms of denotative, semantic and pragmatic 
properties. This syntactical proximity is attested 
in both impersonal and personal constructions. 
Also, the dative in impersonal constructions 
shares some highly relevant denotative, seman- 
tic and pragmatic properties with the canoni- 
cal subject: both may be topics, denote human 
beings and express the Experiencer. However, 
although the dative in Greek gradually assumed 


some of the syntactical properties of the proto- 
typical subject, this process did not include the 
agreement in number and person with the verb. 
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Luz Conn 


Northwest Greek 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Northwest (NW.) Greek or NW. Doric is a sub- 
group of + Doric spoken in a vast area extend- 
ing from the coast of the lonian sea (Epirus 
and Acarnania) along the north coast of the 
Gulf of Corinth (Aetolia, W. or Ozolian Locris, 
Phocis) to the west coast of the Gulf of Euboea 
(E. Locris = Epicnemidian, Hypocnemidian or 
Opuntian Locris) and to the small territory of 
Doris further north inland. Locrians — probably 
in a joint venture between E. and W. Locris - 
founded Epizephyrian Locri in Magna Graecia 
ca 650 BCE (+ Magna Graecia, Dialects). Locri 
in turn founded two colonies in Hipponion 
and Medma. It is from NW. Greece that the 
Dorians set out for the Peloponnese in 1200-1100 
BCE. According to Thuc. 3.94.5, the inhabitants 
of some inland areas spoke a non-Greek lan- 
guage, but the epigraphic record is all in Greek. 
NW. Greece was home to two important Pan- 
Hellenic sanctuaries: Dodona (Epirus) and Del- 
phi (Phocis). 

During the Classical period, NW. Greece 
remained a peripheral, backward area with a 
sparse population and small urban nuclei. The 
region played a secondary role in Greek history 
until the end of the 4th c. BCE, when first the 
kingdom of Epirus and later the Aetolian Con- 
federacy became strong military powers. At the 
end of the 3rd c. the whole of central Greece was 
under the control of the Aetolians. In 146 BCE, 
the area fell under Roman rule. 


2. SOURCES 


The epigraphical record tor the Archaic period is 
rather scanty and uneven. Long texts are almost 
exclusive to Delphi (sacred laws of the 5th.) and 
to W. Locris, For the other regions our informa- 
tion is even scantier. This lack of evidence makes 
it difficult to determine the extent to which the 
local varieties differed from one another, Several 
thousands of fragmentary oracular consultations 
written on lead plaques (6th-2nd c. BCE) have 
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been unearthed at Dodona. Some two hundred 
of them have already been published (Lhéte 
1976), and a large number of more recent finds 
will be published imminently (Dakaris et al., 
forthcoming). A great number are written in 
Doric, but in most cases the specific provenance 
of the consultants is difficult to identify. Oth- 
ers are written in non-Doric dialects (several 
varieties of + Thessalian, + Boeotian, — Attic, 
Euboean, + Ionic, + Kaine). Inscriptions written 
in other dialects are also abundant in Delphi. 

Archaic inscriptions are written in the local 
varieties of the ‘red’ alphabet with the letters ¥ 
and X standing for /k*/ or possibly fricative /x/ 
(see below) and [ks], respectively. The cluster 
[ps] is normally represented by the digraph ®2, 
but the rare ‘starred psi’ is documented in W. 
Locris. The letter goppa (9), an allograph of K 
in syllables containing an O or un Y, survives 
well into the 5th c.: WLocr. Aérgon ‘oath’ (acc. 
sg.), Locrian (acc. sg.), Epizeph. Loer. Qubdlas 
‘Cybele’ (gen. sg.) (7th—6th c.). At Epizephyr- 
ian Locri the archaic alphabet survives in ard c. 
inscriptions in the acronymic numerical system, 
in which  ([k*]) stands for kheilioi or khilioi ‘a 
thousand’ (+ Local Scripts). 

Texts written in the Attic alphabet (laws and 
treaties, honorary decrees, manumission records, 
dedications from ca 350 BCE onwards) are more 
numerous. Their dialect is relatively homoge- 
neous. This uniformity might be largely due to 
the influence of the Aetolian League, which con- 
trolled the whale of central Greece throughout 
the 3rd c. The Aetolian administration used a 
Doric Koina, which combined some character- 
istic local features with numerous borrowings 
from Att.-[on. Kojine (see below; + Formation of 
Doric Koines; > Koine, Origins of). In the Roman 
period, Att.-[on. Koine (+ Koine, Features of) is 
increasingly used in inscriptions, but the local 
dialect persists in manumission records as late 
as the ist c. CE. 

In Epizephyrian Locri, apart from a few short 
archaic texts, an important set of bronze tablets 
from the archive of the Olympieion dated to 
the late 4th or early 3rd c. has been found (De 
Franciscis 1972, Costabile ed. 1992). The tablets 
record a series of financial transactions between 
the temple and the city. The dialect of Epizephy- 
rian Locri preserves a number of features of its 
mother country, but its long-vowel system was 
heavily influenced by the dialect of the sur- 
rounding colonies. 
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3. CHARACTERISTICS 


In general, NW. Greek is a rather conservative 
Doric variety with only a few innovations of a 
rather recent date. Most characteristic are the 
following features: 


A. In common with the other Doric dialects: 


1. Preservation of /a:/ (AttIon. é /e:/). 

z. a in hiards ‘sacred’ (Att. Aierds) attested in 
Aet., WLocr., Phoc. and Epizeph,. Locr. 

3. Retention of ti in verb endings and in numer- 
als: Epir. didoti ‘he gives’ (Att. didosi) (3rd— 
and c.), Aet. ékhonti ‘they have’ (Att. ékhous/) 
(3rd c.), WLocr. éonti ‘they may be-subj.' (Att. 
Gsi) (5th c.), Doris enti ‘they are’ (Att. eisi) 
(206 BCE), Delph. phéronti ‘they bring’ (Att. 
phérousi) (4th c.), Epizeph. Locr. ésati ‘he 
knows’ (Att. ofde) (3rd c.); for wikati, -kdtioi 
and poti (Att. e¢kosi ‘twenty’, -kdsioi ‘-hundred’ 
pros ‘to'), see below. 

4. Contractions ae, de, aé, aei > €: Dodona aperotéi 
(< *-dei) ‘he asks’ (Att. aperotdi), WLocr. sulén 
‘to seize property’, nikén ‘to win’ (Att. sudan, 
nikdn) (5th c.). 

5. Contractions do, @6 > a: WLocr. goinanén 
{kojnd:no:n] ‘partners’ (gen. pl.) (Att. koind- 
non), amardn ‘days’ (Att. hémer6én) (< -adn), 
Makhadta (pers. name, gen. sg.) (5th c.), 
Delph. drakhmdn ‘drachmae’ (gen. pl.) (Att. 
drakhmén), Epizeph. Locr. Eukhélas (< -laos; 
Att. -leds), tamidn ‘treasurers’ (gen. pl.) (Att. 
tamion). Cf. also *thed-words > Epir., Acarn., 
Aet., WLocr., Delph. theards ‘religious envoy’ 
(Att. thedrds). 

6, Nom, pl. of the article toi, tai (Att. hoi, haf): 
Epizeph. Locr. (6th c.), WLacr. (5th c.), Delph. 
(4th c.), Aet., Doris (3rd c.). 

7. The numerals tétores ‘four’ (Att. téttares) 
(Delph., WLocr, 5th c.), wikati ‘twenty’ (Aet. 
6th c., Delph, 5th c.), Aékati (Delph. sth c.), 
tkati (Delph. 4th-3rd c.) and -katioi, the char- 
acteristic suffix for the hundreds (Att. -kdsioi): 
WLocr. diakatios ‘two hundred’ (acc. pl.) (5th 
c.), Delph. diakatioi two hundred’ (nom. pl.) 
(4th c.). 

8.1 pl. -mes (vs. Att. -men): Delph. edokames 
‘we gave’, Epizeph. Locr. ekhrésames ‘we lent’, 
Doris apestdlkames ‘we have sent’, 

g. ‘Doric’ future in -sed (vs. -sé in the other 
dialects): Delph. apodeixéd ‘I will show’, 


10. 


14, 


16. 


17. 


18. 


klepséo ‘T will steal’, dexeisthai ‘to be going 
to accept’, WLocr. enpedésén ‘fix firm’, 
Acarn. suntelesthéseitai ‘it will be cel- 
ebrated’, Doris apodoséomes ‘we will give 
back’ (Att. apodeixo, klépso, déxesthai, 
suntelesthésetai). 

Verbs in -zd have -x- in the fut. and the 
aor. irrespective of their etymology: Delph. 
horkixéo ‘I will swear’, érgdxanto ‘they made’ 
(4th c.), Aet, edikaxan ‘they passed sentence’ 
(4th c.) (Att. horkisé, érgdsanto, edikasan). 
Athematic inf. in -mmen (Att. -(e)nai): WLocr. 
exeimen ‘ta be possible’, (a)postdmen ‘to 
stand away’ (aor.), démen ‘to give’ (aor.), 
Delph. eimen ‘to be’, apimen ‘to go away’ (Att. 
exeinai, dotnai, eimen, apiénai), Epizeph. 
Locr. apodomen ‘to give back’ (aor.), kat- 
thémen ‘to deposit’ (aor.) (Att. apodounai, 
katatheinai). 

Conditional ai (Att. e/) (WLocr., Delph., 5th 
c.) and modal particle a (attested in all 
regions throughout all periods). 

grd-person demonstrative ténos (Att. 
ekeinos): Delph. téne? ‘there’ (4th c.), apo 
ténou tot khrénou ‘from that time’ (2nd c.), 
Epizeph. Locr. epiténa t6 Hdlékos ‘beyond 
the river Halex’ (ca 300). 

Dor. prdatos ‘first’ (Att. prétos) occurs in Del- 
phi: pratan (acc. sg. fem.) (4th c.); for Dor. 
hébdemos ‘seventh’ (Att. hébdomos), cf. Aet. 
hebdéma (nom. sg. fem.) (6th c.), Delph. 
hebdémas (gen. sg. fem.) (4th-c.). 

Dor. stressed dat. sg. ist-pers. pronoun emin 
(Att. emoi) at Dodona (4th c.) and at Delphi 
(4th c.); cf also the names masc, Eminautos 
(Aet., WLocr. 2nd c.) and fem. Eminauta 
(Epir., Akarn. 3rd—and c.) based on a dat. sg. 
reflexive emin aut6éi ‘to myself’. 

Acc. pl. with no case ending -as in the ist- 
and 2nd-person pl. pronouns: WLocr., Delph. 
hameé (2nd c.), Aet., Doris Aumé (205 BCE) 
(Att. hémds, humds). 

Locative adverbs in -ef (Att.-Ion. -ou): Epir. 
autei ‘in the same place’ (4th c.), Adpel 
‘where’ (3rd c.), WLocr. pantef ‘everywhere’ 
(3rd c.), Delph, mé/d]Jamef ‘nowhere’, téne? 
‘there’ (4th c.). 

Temporal adverbs in -ka (Att.-Ion. -te): Epir. 
dka ‘when’ (4th c.), Delph. medépoka ‘never’ 
(4th c.), Epizeph. Locr. hopdka ‘when’ (ca 
300), WLocr. féka ‘then’ (2nd c.). 
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B. Other isoglosses are shared with neighboring 
dialects: 


A syntactic archaism in common with Thess., 
Boeot., EL and Arc. is the construction en + acc. 
(Att. eis + acc.): WLocr. en Logrous ‘to Locrians’, 
en udrian ‘into an urn’ (5th c.), Delph. en tan 
earinan pulaian ‘to the spring meeting at Pylae’ 
(4th c.), Aet. en Akarnanian ‘into Acamania’ (3rd 
c.), Epizeph. Locr. en ton nadn ‘into the temple’ 
(ca 300), Doris en to hierdn ‘into the sanctuary’ 
(206 BCE). Note also WLocr. énte (5th c.), Delph. 
hénte, énte (4th c.) = fon. éste ‘until’. In Epirus 
and Acarnania, eis + acc. prevails as early as the 
4th c. 

The shortening of > of is shared with neigh- 
boring Eub., Histiaeotis Thess., Boeot, El. and 
Arc.: ELocr. foaroi ‘[appointed] to the sanctuary’, 
tapologoi ‘|appointed] to the accounts’ (< toi 
hiaroi, tot apolégoi = Att. tdi hierdi, téi apoldgdi) 
(3rd c.), Epir. tof Asklapiot ‘to Asclepius' (Att. 
toi Asklepioi), Acarn. toi Apdlloni to? Aktioi ‘to 
Apollo of Actium’ (Att. t6é Apdlléni téi Aktioi) 
(2nd c.), Aet. en tof Laphriaioi ‘in the sanctuary of 
Laphrium’ (Att. en tdi Laphriaiai) (2nd c.), WLocr, 
toi Apdlloni toi em Phaistinoi (Att. téi Apdlléni téi 
em Phaistindi) (and c.), Delph. to? Apdlloni toi 
Puthioi 'to Pythian Apollo’ (Att. tai Apdlloni téi 
Puthioi) (2nd c.). Since most instances concem 
the thematic dat sg., -oi has been explained as 
the original ending of the loc. sg. (cf. Att. ofkoi ‘at 
home’) superseding dat. sg. -of which prevailed 
elsewhere. This view, however, is questionable 
on several grounds (Méndez Dosuna 1985): 
(a) The distribution of -o/ and -o/ in inscriptions 
is haphazard, with syntax playing no role at all; 
(b)-of is almost restricted to late private texts 
(late 3rd—1st c.); official inscriptions have -0i; 
(c) -of is unknown at Epizephyrian Locri, where 
the dat. sg. -di tends to become -6: cf. hypercor- 
rect gen. sg. £6{i} damo{i} 'of the people’ (Att. 
tout demou); (d) the changes -éi > -ei and -0i > -0i 
in Euboea (Eretria, Oropos) are demonstrably 
phonetic; (e) of is misspelt for oi in Epir. oieto 
for dieto ‘he thought’, zoi for zdi ‘he may live’ 
(Att. 2é/) (grd—and c.), Aet. Aéroifo]n for hérdion 
‘shrine of a hero’ (and c.), Delph. Homoloiou for 
Homoldfou (name of a month, gen. sg.) (2nd c.), 
and hypercorrect WLocr. dikogené for oikogené 
‘homebred’ (nom. pl. n.) (2nd c.). The diphthong 
di is likely to have undergone a similar shorten- 
ing, but the spelling Al remains ambiguous. 
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C. The most prominent NW. isoglosses include 
Elis acrass the gulf of Corinth: 


1. er > ar in early inscriptions: Delph. matara 
‘mother’ (acc. sg.) (Att. météra) (6th c.), phdrén 
‘to bring’ (Att. phérein) (5th c.), Doris Hupdrok- 
hos (name) (Att. Aupérokhos ‘preeminent’) 
(ca 500), WLocr. amdrai ‘days’ (Att. hémérai), 
wesparion ‘western’ (gen. pl.) (Att. Aesperion) 
(5th c.). Unlike in Elis, where the spelling ar sur- 
vives into the Hellenistic period, er is ubiquitous 
in NW. Doric trom the 4th c. onwards. 

2. Most characteristic of NW. Dor. and EL, 
though by ho means exclusive to them, is the 
spelling st (ot) for sth (8) (rarely sk for skh and 
sp for sph), which occurs mainly in archaic texts: 
WLocr. khréstai ‘to use’ (Att. Ahrésthai), haréstai 
‘to choose’ (Att. helésthai) (5th c.), ekhésto ‘let 
him be included’ (Att. ekhéstha) (4th c.), Spairos 
= Sphairas (2nd c.), Delph. hilaxasté ‘let him pro- 
pitiate’ (Att. hilaxdsthd), [prjdsta ‘before’ (Att. 
présthen) (5th c.), Epizeph. Locr. mistoma ‘rent’ 
(Att. misthoma) {ca 300), Aet. Aiskrién (name) 
(Att. Aiskhrion) (3rd c.). The spellings sp, st, sk 
for sph, sth, skh are probably not to be taken at 
face value. It is likely that in NW. Doric the aspi- 
rates /p* th k}/ had already become fricatives 
/£ 8 x/ (written ® © X) as they have in Modern 
Greek (+ Developments In Medieval And Mod- 
ern Greek). + Spirantization failed to take place 
after /s/ and, as a consequence, the spellings 
® © X were no longer suitable to represent an 
aspirate in the clusters [sp*, st®, sk®], which 
eventually merged with /sp, st, sk/ (see Méndez 
Dosuna 1985). Typological considerations make 
it probable that the voiced stops /b d g/ had also 
spirantized to [v 6 y| like in Modern Greek, but 
the epigraphic record available fails to confirm 
this hypothesis. 

Several exceptions to aspirate dissimilation 
(+ Grassmann's Law) should be noted: Epir., Aet. 
anethéthé ‘it was dedicated’ (Att. anetéthé) (4th 
c., 3rd c.), Delph. potthethéi ‘it may be added’ 
(Att. prostethéi), sunthethén ‘sum total’ (Att. sun- 
tethén) (4th c.), Epizeph. Locr. thethén ‘depos- 
ited' (Att. tethén), katethéthé ‘it was deposited’ 
(Att. katetéthé) (ca 300). Spirantization divested 
Grassmann’s Law of its phonetic motivation 
and paved the way for analogical leveling: cf. 
thethén (pronounced [Se@én]) after e.g. étheka 
(pronounced [é@e:ka]) ‘I put’ (aor.). 

3. Athematic dat. pl. in -ois: There is consider- 
able variation in the ending of the athematic 
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dat. pl. The common type in -si is documented 
both in archaic and recent inscriptions: Acarn. 
khremasi ‘properties’, drkhousi ‘archons’ (3rd c.), 
Aet. hippeisi ‘horsemen’ (3rd c.), WLocr. gonedsin 
‘parents’, andrdsin ‘men’ (5th c.). The Aeolic type 
in -essi is also well documented in early inscrip- 
tions (+ Aeolic Dialects): WLocr. pantes(s)in ‘to 
all’ (Att. pdsi) (alternatively pamdtessi = Att. 
ktémasi ‘possessions’) (5th c.), and especially 
Delph. tetdre/ssi] ‘four’ (Att. téttarsi) (5th c.), 
samdtessi ‘tombs’ (Att. sémasi), prutaniessi 
pantessi'‘all prytanes’ (Att. prutdnesipdsi) (4thc.). 
Most characteristic is the ending -ofs borrowed 
from the thematic inflection and documented 
since the earliest inscriptions: Acarn. khrémdtois 
‘properties’ (ca 200), Aet. hippéois ‘horsemen’, 
Akamanois 'Acamanians' (Att. Akarndsé) (3rd c.), 
Doris Doriéois pési ‘all the citizens of Doris’ (Att. 
Dorieusi pdsi) (ca 205), WLocr. Khaleiéois ‘Chale- 
ians’ (Att. Khaleietisi), meidnois ‘of lesser value’ 
(Att. meidsi), tois orkistéroi[s] ‘the jurors’ (5th c.), 
pdntois ‘all’ (4th c.), Delph. agonois ‘games’ (4th- 
ist c.), tinois ‘some’ (Att. tisi) (3rd c.), Epizeph. 
Locr. hieromnaménois ‘officials responsible for 
temple records’ (Att. Aieromnemdsi) (ca 300). 
Eustathius (vol. 1, p. 429, vol. 2. p. 74 Stallbaum) 
quoting a comic fragment mentioned by Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium (2nd c. BCE) cites dat. 
pl. geréntois ‘old men’ and pathemdtois ‘tribula- 
tions' (Att. gérousi, pathémasi) as a shibboleth 
of Aetolian. This feature reached W. Boeotia 
and was exported by Aetolian mercenaries as 
far as Sparta and Crete. Its presence at Epizeph- 
yrian Locri indicates that the dat. pl. in -ois 
already existed when the colony was founded ca 
650 BCE. From Locri, -oés radiated to Sicily. 

4. Verbs in -é6 had a mid. pres. ptc. in -eime- 
nos (Epizeph. Locr. -émenos) (< *-e-émenos) for 
-eomenos (Att. -olimenos): WLocr. enkaleiméndi 
‘bringing suit’ (dat. sg.) (Att. egkalournénoi) (5th 
c.), proaireiménous ‘having chosen’ (acc. pl.) 
(Att. proairouménous) (3rd c.), Epizeph. Locr. 
poléméno ‘sold’ (gen. sg.) (Att. pdloumeénou) (ca 
300), Aet. aphikneiménois ‘arrived' (dat. pl.) (Att. 
aphiknouménois) (3rd c.), Delph. adiketmenos 
‘being wronged’ (Att. udikotimenos) (3rd c.); cf. 
also 3 pl. pres. imper. sunteleinto ‘let them offer 
[the sacrifice]’ (ca 160), WLocr. hupéreteinté 
‘let them serve’ (ca 150) (Att. suntelounton, 
huperetounton), 

As regards long ~ vowels, NW. Doric had 
a 7-vowel system of the type known as Doris 
mitior with primary open /e:/ (E in archaic texts, 


H after ca 375) and /o:/ (O in archaic texts, 2 
after ca 375) contrasting with secondary close 
/e:/ (E in most archaic texts, EI] after ca 375) 
and /o:/ (O in most archaic texts, OY after ca 
375), which resulted from the first and second 
+ compensatory lengthenings and from contrac- 
tions. Exceptionally, in the West Locrian “Colo- 
nial Law” (/G IX 12.718, 5th c.), the ‘spurious 
diphthongs’ EI and OY are used for secondary 
/e:/ and /o:/ resulting from the first compensa- 
tory lengthening (de(Aétat/deiletai [dé:le:taj] = 
Att. boulétai ‘he may want’, elpev/eimen [@:men] 
= Att. einai ‘to be’), the second compensatory 
lengthening (e.g. toug értrolgouc/tous epiwolqous 
[to:s epiwdiko:s] ‘the colonists’ (acc. pl.) and 
the + contraction of e + e (e.g. phdrén = Att. 
phérein ‘to bring’); /o:/ resulting from the con- 
traction of o + o in the genitive of the thematic 
inflexion is regularly spelled as O: 16 hopod/ 
t6 hérqo {to:hérko:] ‘the oath’ (gen. sg.) (see 
Brixhe 1989 for a ‘morphographemic’ explana- 
tion). Conversely, at Epizephyrian Locri, open 
and close mid vowels merged: c£ ophélan ‘debts’ 
(gen. pl.) (cf. Att. opheild ‘to owe’), bold ‘council’ 
(Att. boulé), Hérakléeto (Att. Hérakleftou) (name 
of a month, gen. sg.), poleméno ‘sold’ (gen. sg.) 
(Att. polouménou). This was probably due to the 
influence of the neighboring dialects, which had 
a 5-vowel system of the Doris severior type 

It is uncertain whether Y represented front 
ly(:)/ or back /u(:)/. 


D. Other features not exclusive to NW. Doric: 


1. + Apocope of prepositions is restricted to 
and and pard: Epir. an Koss6éi ‘on top of Kos- 
sos’ (4th c.), WLocr. ankhorein ‘to return’, par- 
bainonti ‘to one transgressing’ (5th c.), Delph. 
and[ex]dmenoi ‘assuming’ (nom. pl.) (4th c.), 
Epizeph. Locr. par tamian ‘from the treasur- 
ers’, anthe/é ‘let him dedicate’ (3rd c.). Kata and 
poti undergo apocope only before homorganic 
dental stops: Acarn. [k/dt tauta ‘according to 
the same criteria’ (Att. katd ta auta) (late 4th c.), 
Aet. kat ton némon ‘according to the law’ (3rd c.), 
WLocr. ka(t) to dikaion ‘in accordance with 
justice’, pd(t) tous dikastéras ‘to the judges’ 
(5thc.), Delph. katthétho ‘let him deposit’ (4th c.), 
Epizeph. Locr., kat to dégma ‘according to the 
resolution’, katthémen ‘to deposit’ (aor. inf.) (Att. 
kattheinai) (3rd c.). Note also pot for poti before 
/t/ in WLocr., e.g. poi ton waston ‘to the citizen’ 
(5th c.), pol téi Akhilletoi ‘near the sanctuary of 
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Achilles’ (3rd c.), Delph. poi té Apdllénes ‘from 
Apollo’ (4th c.). In Epizephyrian Locri poi was 
generalized to all contexts: poi tas thiras ‘for the 
doors’, poibdlo<n> ‘deposits’ (gen. pl.), poikeiménd 
‘assigned to’ (gen. sg.) (ca 300), 

2. *ts, “tj, *thj, *k*j, *tw > ss (s in word-initial 
position and after a consonant): Epir. sdmeron 
‘today’ (Att. témeron) (2nd c.), Adssoi ‘as many’ 
(Att. Adsoi) (ca. 500?), WLocr. thalds(s)as ‘of the 
sea’ (5th c.), dsso ‘as much (gen sg.)’ (ca 430-420 
BCE), phuldssonti ‘they keep guard’ (Att. phu- 
lattousi) (2nd c.), Delph. hémisson ‘half (nom.- 
acc.nsg.)’ (Att. Aémitton) (5th c.), prassdénton 
‘doing (gen.pl.)’ (4th c.), Epizeph. Locr. satind 
‘of this year (gen. sg.)’ (Att. tétinoiz), pissas ‘pitch 
(gen. sg.)’ (Att. plttés) (ca. 300). 

3. i> *dj, *a/, “gy > z ([dz]?). Epir, 267 ‘he 
lives’ (subj.) (grd—2nd c.), Aet., Delph. zaméa 
‘penalty’ (Att. zémia) (5th c.), WLocr. al(azéstho 
‘let one exchange’ (with etymological -z- vs, ana- 
logical -ét- in Att. allattésthd), andikhdzénti ‘they 
may split’ (Att. anadikhdzési) (5th c.), Delph. 
mdzan ‘barley-cake’ (acc. sg.) (5th c.), ELocr. 
grammatizontos ‘being the secretary’ (gen. sg.) 
(3rd c.), Epizeph. Locr. 2éugé ‘pairs’ (used of 
double doors) (ca 300), aniarizei ‘she dedicates’ 
(3rd c.). At Delphi spellings like esphragizménon 
for esphragisménon ‘sealed’ indicate that z was 
pronounced /z/ by the 3rd c. 

4. Intervocalic -w- survives only in early 
inscriptions: Epir. ewén (€fév) ‘leaving’ (Att. 
edn) (5th c.), Aet. pot’ awos ‘eastwards’ (Att. 
poth’ héo), [og]déwa ‘eighth’ (fem.) (Att. ogdde) 
(6th c.), WLocr. aiwef ‘always’ (5th c.), Phoc. 
aiwel ‘always’, kléwos ‘renown’ (7th c.), ELocr. 
epoiwés<e> ‘he made’ (5th c.). With the exception 
of Aet. Khelidwén ‘swallow’ (7th c.), postconso- 
nantal w drops at an early date with no com- 
pensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel: 
Aet. Philoxéno ‘Philoxenos’ (pers. name, gen. sg.) 
(7th c.?), WLocr. kdra ‘girl’, xénon (ksénon] ‘for- 
eigner’ (acc. sg.) (5th c.). Initial w- (either from 
PIE w- or “sw-) is preserved in archaic texts: 
Epir. woikéon (fotxéov) ‘inhabiting’ (nom. sg.) 
(early 5th c.), Aet. wikati ‘twenty’ (6th c.), WLocr. 
woikia ‘house’, wétea ‘years’, wasstos ‘citizen’ (5th 
c.), Delph. woinon ‘wine’, woikade ‘homewards’, 
Epizeph. Locr. weiponiés (Fetnovié¢) ‘Hiponians' 
(6th c.). Cf. also WLocr. reflex. 3rd-sg. pron. 
gen. sg. wéos (possibly [méos]) (Att. how, heau- 
toi) (5th c.), WLocr., Delph. wékastos (possibly 
[mékastos]) ‘each’, Delph. wex (possibly [méks}) 
‘six’ (Att. héx), reflex. grd sg. pron. dat. sg. woi 
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(possibly [moi]) (Att. Aoi, heautédi) (5th c.), all 
from *sw-. In some cases w- is already missing in 
archaic inscriptions: Aet. espéras ‘west’ (gen. sg.) 
(Att, hespéras) (6th c.), WLocr. istiai ‘hearth’ (dat. 
sg.) (Att. hestiai) (5th c.), Delph. ékastos (Att. 
hékastos) ‘each’ (5th c.) and hypercorrect WLocr. 
woti (5th c.) for expected Adti ‘whatever’ (neut.). 

5. Aspiration is usually written in archaic 
texts: Acarn. Auids ‘son’, WLocr., Delph. hds- 
tis ‘whoever’, hérgon ‘oath’ (acc. sg.), Delph. 
hérkos ‘oath’ (nom. sg.), WLocr., Delph. heka- 
tén ‘a hundred’ (5th c.), ELocr. Haleés (5th c.). 
In some texts A- drops in grammatical words: 
WLocr. a de g@ ‘but the land’ (Att. Aé), oftini (Att. 
héitini) ‘to whomever’, o xénos ‘the foreigner’ 
(Att. ho xénos). h- is missing in WLocr. ‘ards 
‘sacred’, émis(s)on ‘half’ (nom.-acc. sg. neut.) 
(Att. Aémisu) (5th c.). In some cases, lack of A- is 
etymological (A- is secondary in Attic): Aet. pot’ 
espéras ‘to the west’ (6th c.), WLocr. dék’amardn 
‘of ten days’ (Att. dekh’ hemerén), autamarén ‘in 
the same day’ (Att. authemerén) (5th c.), Delph. 
pentamariteuon ‘serving as an official appointed 
to serve five days’ (4th c.), ELocr. pentdmeroi ‘of 
five days’ (nom. pl.) (Att. penthémeroi) (3rd c.), 
Epizeph. Locr. kat’ améran ‘day after day’ (Att. 
kath’ héméran) (ca 300). Non-etymological A- in 
WLocr. ephdgesthai ‘to bring in’ (Att. epdgest- 
hai), hégén 'to bring’, Delph. Aénte ‘until’ (Ion. 
éste), Delph., Epizeph. Locr. hendtan ‘ninth’ (acc. 
sg. fem.) (Att. endtén) (4th c.). A- is convention- 
ally ignored in recent inscriptions, but some 
junctures indicate that it was still sounded: e.g. 
Aet. poth’ hespéran ‘westwards’ (3rd c.). When 
the Attic alphabet reached Epizephyrian Locri 
(ca 350), the letter H took the value /e:/. As in 
other cities of Magna Graecia, ‘half-H’ (+), a sim- 
plified variant of H, was recycled to represent A-: 
e.g, hiardn ‘of the sacred [lands]’ (fem.) (ca 300). 
As in the mother city, loss of A- is regular in the 
article: a pdlis ‘the city’ (five occurrences), 

6. The athematic nom. pl. -es occasionally 
stands for acc. pl. -as: cf. Delph. mnds dekatétores 
‘14 mnai’, hepta drakhmas delphides ‘7 Delphic 
drachmae’, tétores odelés ‘4 obols' (5th c.) (cf. Att. 
téttaras, delphidas) and the formula bebaiotéres 
katéstase (katestdsan) 'he appointed as guaran- 
tors’, in all probability a blend of *bebaidtéras 
(acc. pL) Aatéstase and bebaidtéres (nom. pl.) 
kata ton némon ‘guarantors according to the 
law’, 

7. Forthe grd sg. reflexive pronoun, cf. gen. sg. 
in WLocr. kata wéos ‘against himself’ (sth c.) and 
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dat. sg. woi ‘to himself’ at Dodona (6th c.) and 
Delphi (early 5th c.). Anaphoric acc. sg. nin ‘him’ 
occurs at Delphi (5th c., 2nd c.). In archaic texts 
auton may function as a reflexive: peri tas auté 
gas ‘of his own land’ (Acarn. 5th c.), tois auton 
nomiois ‘[have recourse] to their own legislation’ 
(WLocr, 5th c.), Aet. tous autén '[feed| their own 
[soldiers}' (ca 262). In recent texts reduplicative 
autos autén is frequent: Acarn., Aet. autot pot’ 
autous ‘both parties to each other (ca 235); later 
on, autds autdén agglutinated into autosauton 
with only the second part inflected: Delph. auto- 
sautds ‘of herself’, autosautén ‘of themselves’ 
(Delph. 2nd c.). At Delphi autosauton is eroded 
to ausautén and ausotdn: poti ausautotis ‘both 
parties to one another’ (late 3rd c.), ausdtén 
‘himself’ (acc.) (2nd c.). 

8. -ka- has been generalized to the plural of 
the aorist of tithémi and didémi: WLocr., Epizeph. 
Locr. anéthékan ‘they dedicated’ (5th c.), Delph. 
edokames ‘we gave’ (4th c.). 

g. 3rd pl. act. imp. -nté (Delph. -nten), mid. 
imp, *-nsthon: WLocr. diadonto ‘let them dis- 
tribute’, dammeudsthon ‘let them be confiscated’ 
(5th c.), Epir. parameindnto ‘let them stay’ 
(3rd c.), Delph. kattithénton ‘let them be deposit- 
ing’ (4th c.). 

10. The ard pl. of the thematic act. opt. ends 
in -oien in early inscriptions: WLocr. kerdainoien 
‘they might earn’ (5th c.), Aet. ékhoien ‘they might 
have' (3rd c.). From the 2nd c. a new analogical 
ending -oin prevails: WLocr., Delph. poiéoin ‘they 
might do’, paraménoin ‘they might remain’. 

u. Thematic infinitives usually take the end- 
ing -ein (< *-ehen): e.g. WLocr. lankhdnein ‘to 
obtain’, epdgein ‘to bring also’ (5th c.). The only 
exception is the Labyadae inscription (Del- 
phi, 400-350), where thematic infinitives have 
a ‘short’ ending -en (dgen ‘to bring’, parékhen 
‘to provide’) contrasting with -ein in contract 
verbs: katagorein ‘to accuse’. A thematized perf. 
inf. in -ke(iJn is occasionally attested: Doris 
katapeptokein ‘to have fallen down’ (206 BCE), 
Delph. epidedamékein ‘to be settled in a place’ 
(2nd c.). 

12. In the verb eimi ‘to be’ note the 3rd pl. 
pres, ent/ ‘they are’ (Att. eisf) (< *h,s-énti) at Del- 
phi (3rd c.) and 3rd sg. impf. Acam. és (late 5th 
c.), Delph. és (4th c.) (< PIE *h,e-h,és-t) (Att. én < 
PIE 3rd pl. *h,e-A,s-ént). The participle is (in the 
three genders) eon eotisa edn (Att. én otlsa On), 
but an ancient fem. edssai (dat. sg.) is attested at 
Dodona (6th c.). 
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13. Allative adverbs in -oi(s) in Delph. hois 
‘whither (2nd c.); ablative adverbs in -6: WLocr. 
hé, hépo ‘whence’ (5th c.), Delph. woiko ‘from the 
house’ (4th c.), 

14. In temporal and conditional clauses 
referring to the future, the subjunctive and the 
optative are interchangeable (Crespo 1999): e.g. 
Acarn.-Aet. ei tis ka emballei besides e tis embal- 
loi ‘if someone invades’ (mid-3rd c.), Delph. ei 
dé ti ka pdthéi besides ei dé ti pdthoi ‘and if any- 
thing happens to him’ (2nd c.), The use of the 
modal particle ka does not always conform to 
the Attic norm: WLocr. ai deilet’ anakhGrein ‘if 
someone wants to return’ with no modal par- 
ticle vs. af ka deilétai thuein ‘if someone wants 
to offer sacrifices’ (5th c.), The optative occurs 
in indirect questions in the Dodona tablets: 
eperdtdl...ei...eutukhoi kai béltion prdssoi ‘he 
asks whether he will succeed and will do bet- 
ter’. In a curse tablet from Epizephyrian Locri, 
the optative seems to have a prescriptive force: 
anthelé tdi thedi duddekapléa ‘let her dedicate to 
the goddess a sum twelve times their value’. 

The NW. Koina is a mixture of the local Doric 
dialect and the Ion.-Att. Koine. Characteristic 
Doric elements are long a@ (Koine é), the modal 
particle ka, the athematic dat. pl. in -ois, -x- 
({ks}) in the futures and aorists of verbs in -zd, 
the athematic inf. -men, and en + acc, (alter- 
nating with eis + acc.). Conversely, Dor. hiards 
‘sacred’, double -ss- in e.g. Adssos ‘as great’, nom. 
pl. masc, tof, fem. tai, dat. sg. poli ‘for the city’ 
with -i, ard pl. mid. imp. -dsthon, ai ‘if’, pratos 
‘first’, -kdtioi in the hundreds, deflomai ‘I want’ 
recede to their Koine equivalents Aierds, -s- in 
hésos, nom. pl. masc. Aoi, fem. Aai, dat. sg. pdlei 
‘for the city’ with -ei, -ésthdn, ei, prétos, -kdsioi 
and bottlomai. Symptomatically, two of the most 
characteristic features of the NW. Koina, the 
athematic dat. pl, in -ois and en + acc., seem to 
have been shunned by speakers of Epirotan and 
Acarnanian, possibly as a means of distancing 
themselves from Aetolians. 
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Noun (énoma), Ancient Theories of 


The Greek word d6noma and the correspond- 
ing Latin word nomen reach back to the Indo- 
European root *h3nomn-, well attested in almost 
every branch of Indo-European and expressing 
the concept of ‘naming’, ‘expressing oneself by 
giving a name to something’. As ordinary lan- 
guage terms both the Greek and the Latin words 
acquired a technical-grammatical meaning; this 
process can be traced throughout the history of 
ancient Greek philosophy and grammar (+ Phil- 
ological-Grammatical Tradition; + Philosophers 
on Language). 

Originally, the Greek word dnoma was used 
with the general meaning of ‘name’, and, in 
a more specific way, with the meaning of 
‘individual(izing) name’, applied to persons 
(+ Personal Names), to gods (> Theonyms), as 
well as to places and geographical extensions 
(e.g., rivers and mountains). In a more techni- 
cal usage, the term énoma was first used to 
name, in the most common and elementary 
way, any item in the discourse; 6noma can thus 
be translated as ‘word’ or ‘word form’, and the 
term could refer to any type of word class. This 
general metalinguistic usage of the term énoma 
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is well attested in various writings of Plato, in 
which the entities referred to are not only (per- 
sonal / proper) names or (common) nouns, but 
also + adjectives, + participles, + pronouns and 
infinitival verb forms (see, e.g., Crat. 414a—-b, 
4i6a, 417e, 421, 424a; Men. 87b—c; Phd. 71b; Leg. 
895¢; Ti. 50a). 

The first important stage in the semantic evolu- 
tion of the term 6noma can be seen in the crucial 
passage of Plato’s Sophist in which + sentence 
construction — the proposition being the bearer 
of truth or falsity — is described as the combining 
(sumploké) of two constituents: a ‘naming’ part 
and a ‘saying (so-and-so)' part. The second part, 
viz. the predicative part, is referred to by Plato 
with the term rhéma (+ Verb (rhéma), Ancient 
Theories of), whereas the first part is referred 
to with the term dnoma. By this term, Plato 
understands the ‘naming words / naming word 
forms’ occurring as subject terms in a sentence; 
they are defined as the vocal signs that we apply 
to the agents of the actions (or events) spoken 
about in the sentence. The complementarity 
(from the sentence-constructional point of view) 
between the predicative word forms (rhémata) 
and the naming forms (ondémata) for the subject 
terms is highlighted by Plato: “when ‘lion’, ‘stag, 
‘horse’ [= Plato’s examples of ondmata], and all 
the other ondmata of those who perform these 
actions are uttered, such a succession of words 
does not yet make discourse; for in neither case 
do the words uttered indicate action or inaction 
or existence of anything that exists or does not 
exist, until the rhémata are mingled with the 
ondmata; only then there is agreement, and their 
first linking is a sentence, the first and shortest 
form of discourse” (PL Soph. 262c). 

Whereas in the Sophist the terms dnoma and 
rhéma refer to sentence constituents (identi- 
fied by a term whose core meaning refers to 
the word type expressing the basic content of the 
respective constituents), the second stage in the 
semantic evolution of the term 6noma is attested 
in Aristotle’s works dealing with language, viz. 
the Poetics and Peri Herméneias. Here 6noma 
is defined on its own, apart from its status and 
function within a proposition. Although Aris- 
totle does not use the technical expression for 
‘word class’ / ‘part of speech’, méros tot légau — 
his focus is on the analysis of the (éxis, any type 
of linguistic utterance or discourse — his defini- 
tion of dnoma is important in several respects: 
(i) dnoma is defined as a conventional linguistic 
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sign with an indivisible meaning; (ii) dnoma is 
defined as having no reference to (grammati- 
cally expressed) time; (iti) dnoma is defined as 
the (nominative) base form for other related 
forms that can be regarded as ‘cases’ of this 
base form (see Aristot. Poet. 20,1457a10-14; Int. 
2,16a19-20). In Aristotle's Categories the term 
énoma is primarily used in the general sense of 
‘name [for something]. 

The transition from sentence-constituent to 
word class in the semantic evolution of dnoma 
was completed with the Stoics. However, the 
details of this evolution within the overall devel- 
opment of Stoic doctrine are unknown, for lack 
of original sources. While it is not unreason- 
able to assume that the Stoics originally identi- 
fied names and verbs as separate word classes, 
and next to these, conjunctions and articles (cf. 
Robins 1986:24—25), thus taking over and adapt- 
ing Plato’s constituent analysis and Aristotle's 
enumeration of the ‘parts of the /éxis’ (see FDS 
537 and 538 Hiilser), the available testimonies 
concerning the first explicit Stoic analyses of 
language structure attribute to the two principal 
Stoic language scholars, Diogenes of Babylon 
and Chrysippus, five parts of speech (cf. Diog. 
Laert. VII 58): proper name (6noma), common 
noun (proségoria), verb (rhéma), conjunction 
(sindesmos) and article (drthron) (~- Word 
Classes (méré tott [ogou), Ancient Theories of). 
The distinction between dnoma and proségoria, 
which was maintained in later Stoic doctrine, is 
grounded in an irreducible philosophical oppo- 
sition within Stoic logic and ontology, i.e. the 
opposition between individual substances and 
(common) properties. For the Stoics, proségoria 
is the name for a quality that recurs throughout 
various substances, whereas droma is the (prop- 
erly identifying) name of an individual. Some 
Stoics tried to account for differences in inflec- 
tional behavior in terms of this opposition, but 
there is no straightforward morphological corre- 
lation between formal paradigms and the name 
/ noun distinction. Apart from the inflectional 
changes in case forms the Stoics do not seem 
to have analyzed in detail the morphological 
build-up of énoma, nor any other of its morpho- 
syntactic features. 

A further decisive step in the analysis and 
definition of dnoma was made by the Alexan- 
drian grammaticography. As an outcome of 
their philological practice, the Alexandrian 
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grammarians extended the word-class inven- 
tory, and established a descriptive frame com- 
prising (a) the word classes, (b) their accidents 
or formal-semantic features, and (c) the vari- 
ous realizations of these features. Within this 
frame, constituted by classes and categories, 
dnoma was established as the unifying term for 
the nominal class (+ Nominal System (Gender, 
Number, Case)). Although there is a scholion 
that attributes to Dionysius Thrax the separa- 
tion of proségorfa from dnoma (Schol Dion. 
Thrax 260,26), the manual attributed to him, the 
Tékhné grammatiké - the handbook codifying 
Alexandrian grammatical doctrine — lists only 
one (lexical) nominal class, viz. Gnoma. This 
term served to capture the unity of the class of 
word forms that ‘name’ something, and that bear 
a lexical content; this class is characterized by a 
set of features. 

The fact that the dnoma class was primarily 
defined or recognized in terms of its naming 
capacity explains why Alexandrian grammar- 
ians were interested in different types of names 
for characters in the Homeric epics: proper 
names, epithets, commnon names / nouns. They 
also used the term énoma kurion (cf. Matthaios 
1996) as a technical term for a ‘properly used, 
valid name’. Although the expression was in use 
before the Alexandrian grammarians, they were 
responsible for its restriction (in the 1st c. BCE) 
to ‘personal proper names’, Whatever the doc- 
trine expounded in the original version of the 
Tékhné grammatiké might have been, two facts 
stand out: (1) already Aristarchus had devel- 
oped a grammatical view that diverged from 
the Stoic opposition between individual proper 
names and common nouns; (2) in the ist cen- 
tury BCE the division of names and nouns into 
two separate word classes was rejected by the 
Alexandrian grammarian Tryphon (cf. Schol 
Dion. Thrax 356,21-357.18). Certainly from the 
ist century BCE on, the Alexandrian grammati- 
cal system posited a single nominal word class, 
designated by the term onama, and subsuming 
the names for individual and common entities, 
as well as the epithets. Proper names, common 
nouns, adjectives, and other types of nominal 
expressions were thus unified under a single 
word class. This is the doctrine we find in the 
transmitted text of the Tékhné grammatike. 
Leaving aside a discussion of the authenticity of 
the text, and of the exact repartition of original 
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content and later additions, we can systematize 
the contents of the chapter devoted to dnoma 
as follows: 


(1) First, there is the definition of dnoma as 
a case-inflected word class, with a lexical 
meaning pointing to an ‘object-oriented’ 
content: “The noun is a part of speech with 
case-inflection, signifying a (concrete) sub- 
stance or an abstract thing [...] taken in a 
common or in a particular sense’. 

(2) Then follows the explicit mention of the 

defining features: gender, species, figure, 

number and case. 

For each of these “accidents”, we find the full 

list of realizations (e.g., GENDER: masculine 

/ feminine / neuter; NUMBER: singular / 

dual / plural; CASE: nominative / genitive / 

dative / accusative / vocative). 


(3) 


The description of the features of the noun class 
is followed by a long list of (semantic) subclasses 
of the noun; this list includes, among others, the 
proper name (e.g., Homeéros), the appellative, the 
adjective, the epithet, the homonym etc. The list, 
which offers a short definition and illustration 
for each class, testifies to the interest of ancient 
grammiarians in the phenomenon of name- 
giving and in the varieties of names. 

Latin grammarians were aware, certainly in 
the early stages of Roman linguistic studies, of 
the Stoic separation of proper names (ondmaia) 
and common nouns (proségorfai), as is clear 
from the testimonies of Varro (Ling. VIL 80, 
mentioning the distinction as to ~ definiteness 
between proper names and common nouns) 
and Quintilian (dns. I 4,17). The Latin terms 
used to oppose a proper name and a common 
noun were nomen (proprium) and vocabulum 
(or appellatio), but these were treated as species 
of the word class called nomen. Latin gramma- 
ticography thus followed the lead of Alexandrian 
grammarians, from Tryphon on. 

In the Latin grammatical manuals of late 
antiquity the nomen is a single word-class (men- 
tioned as the first pars orationis in the list of 
the parts of speech); following the Alexandrian 
tradition, the Latin grammarians described the 
nomen in terms of its characteristic accidentia, 
and the respective realizations of these features, 
adding illustrative examples and a number of 
descriptive observations, The number of acci- 
dentia varies according to the manuals, but 
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the following set of accidentia is common to 
all of them: qualitas, genus, figura (distinc- 
tion between simple and compound nouns), 
casus and numerus (for a detailed analysis, see 
Lenoble, Swiggers & Wouters 2001). The accidens 
that receives the most attention is qualitas; in 
fact, this accidens makes a twofold appearance 
in a number of manuals (the artes of Chari- 
sius and Dositheus). This twofold presence is 
due to the fact that the term qualitas (just like 
the Greek term efdos in Alexandrian grammar) 
refers to two types of semantic(-referential) clas- 
sification: (a) the general division of nouns into 
(proper) names and nouns (momen proprium 
vs. nomen appellativum), (b) the subclassifica- 
tion into semantic classes of nomina. The status 
of the latter subclassification is ambiguous: on 
the one hand, it overlaps to some extent with 
the first one, since the subclassification into 
semantic kinds of nomina takes up again various 
types of proper names or properly identifying 
expressions, but, on the other hand, it mainly 
lists subclasses of nomina appellativa. The most 
original contribution of the Latin grammarians 
lies in the integration of the structure of the 
Latin anthroponymic system (including the dis- 
tinction between praenomen, nomen gentilicium, 
cognomen and agnomen) into the discussion of 
(personal) proper names. 

In the subsequent evolution of Western 
grammaticography, the unified word class of 
the ‘noun’ has been maintained in most of the 
national grammar traditions up to the modern 
period (umtil the 2oth century, especially in 
school grammar manuals or in works highly 
indebted to the Latinate model of grammar writ- 
ing), However, beginning in the 18th century, 
there has been a trend towards the recognition 
of the adjective as a separate word class, and 
present-day word-class systems treat ‘noun’ and 
‘adjective’ as separate parts of speech. Proper 
names, which have been a central object of lin- 
guistic and philosophical analysis in the past tew 
decades, are generally dealt with under the sec- 
tion devoted to the ‘noun’. In syntactically based 
grammatical models the operational concept is 
that of ‘+ noun phrase’ (NP), which captures 
the linear realization that contains a noun as its 
head. 

The Greek term 6roma survives in the des- 
ignation of a branch of linguistics, onomastics 
(a more infrequently used term is onomatology), 
the study of proper names (from a historical, 
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synchronic or typological point of view), as 
well as in the designation of a (comparative) 
approach in lexicology, onomasiolugy, the study 
of the expressive forms corresponding to general 
concepts / notions (as opposed to semasiology, 
the study of the semantic and notional content 
of words). 
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Noun Phrase 


A noun phrase (NP) is composed of a noun 
ur >pronvun (+ Pronuminal System) option- 
ally followed by one or more -+ modifiers. Until 
the late 1970s, standard and traditional Greek 
grammars offered extremely vague principles 
governing the position of + determiners and the 
difference in the use of pre- and post-nominal 
~ adjectives or demonstratives (-+ Deixis (includ- 
ing 1st and 2nd Person)). Beginning in the early 
1980s, comprehensive and coherent analysis of 
the structure of the Ancient Greek NP appeared 
in order to fill this striking gap in grammatical 
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literature. These studies dealt with the structure 
of the NP, and the ordering and articulation of 
its constituents in + lonic (Bakker 2009) and 
+ Attic dialects (Biraud 1981, 1987, 1991). 

The study of the NP in Ionic prose, nota- 
bly in Herodotus, is based on the principles 
of the theory of Functional Discourse Gram- 
mar (+ Functional Grammar and Greek). Word 
order variation in the Greek NP reveals that 
every combination of NP constituents is pos- 
sible, and that syntactic differences reflect differ- 
ences in meaning or function. These differences 
can be explained by pragmatic factors (Bakker 
2009:37), 

In single-modifier NPs the modifier precedes 
the noun if it is considered to be the most 
important part of the NP. In contrast, the noun 
precedes the modifier if neither the noun nor 
the modifier is pragmatically marked, or if the 
noun is more marked than the modifier. Prag- 
matic marking has a twofold nature: the marked 
element may be implicitly or explicitly contras- 
tive, or the most salient element of the NP. The 
saliency of the constituents depends, on the one 
hand, on “the most informative part of the mes- 
sage conveyed by the NP” (Bakker 2009:41), and, 
on the other hand, on the author's assumption 
“that the information it expresses [is] the most 
relevant in view of the message he wants to con- 
vey” (Bakker 2009:88). 

The general rule that the most salient ele- 
ment occurs first in a NP opposes the tendency 
of pragmatically marked modifiers to be post- 
poned. The postposition can be explained either 
by “the overriding of the saliency principle 
by the heaviness principle" (Bakker 2009:62), 
according to which heavy constituents are apt 
to be expressed at the end of the NP, or by the 
tendency of a constituent of a NP that possesses 
topic function at the level of the + clause to 
always be expressed at the very beginning of that 
clause, regardless of the saliency of the constitu- 
ent at the level of the NP. 

At the head of an adjectival or participial 
phrase, modifiers (e.g. adjectives, + participles 
and adverbs) may be themselves modified 
by their own dependents, such as arguments 
(+ Argument Clause) and degree adverbials 
(+ Adverbial Constituents). The position of the 
dependent constituents is determined by prag- 
matic Influence: their saliency governs their 
position before, in between, or after the combi- 
nation of the noun and the modifier. 
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In multiple-modifier NPs, saliency is also a 
factor that influences the order of modifiers, 
irrespective of their form (that is, demonstra- 
tives, adjectival, participial, genitival or + rela- 
tive clauses). In this type of NP the most salient 
element comes first, so that the noun and its 
various modifiers are ordered from the most 
salient to the least salient. 

The concepts of saliency, the heaviness prin- 
ciple, and semantics are also significant for the 
ordering of NPs with coordinated modifiers 
(+ Coordination (includes Asyndeton)). Coor- 
dinated modifiers only modify the noun itself. 
In contrast, juxtaposed modifiers have scape 
over one another, offering a valuable argument 
against an appositional (+ Apposition) or non- 
hierarchical structure of the NP. 

In addition to the order of the constituents, 
which is indispensable for a thorough under- 
standing of the structure of the NP, the use of the 
article (-+ Definiteness/Definite Article) in refer- 
ential NPs, in non-referential NPs, and in generic 
NPs should be taken into consideration. 

The use of the article in referential NPs, i.e., 
“NPs that are used to refer to some specific or non- 
specific discourse referent” (Bakker 2009162), 
shows that the definite article usually presents 
the referent “as unequivocally relatable to an 
available cognitive structure” (Bakker 2009:171). 
Five refinements are added to the general nile. 
These refinements explain the irregularity of 
the absence and presence of the article: e.g. in 
some passages in Herodotus the article is absent 
although the referent can be related unequivo- 
cally to an available cognitive structure, while in 
others the article is present although the refer- 
ent can not be related unequivocally to an ayail- 
able cognitive structure. These refinements are 
as follows (taken from Bakker 2009:182): 


1. A classifying + genitive cannot function as 
the anchor of a relatable entity. 

li. A fixed adverbial expression is always bare. 

iii. A relatable subject of a copular verb can be 
bare, even if it is identifiable. 

iv. In coordinations, one or more elements can 
lack an article ifthe coordinated entities are 
depicted as one whole or concept. 

v. A NP with distributive force is always defi- 
nite, irrespective of the identifiability of the 
referent. 
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The general rule for the use of the article along 
with its refinements can explain the (in)definite- 
ness of NPs accompanied by demonstratives. 
As the use of the article is not influenced by 
the presence of a demonstrative, its use in NPs 
involving a demonstrative can be described by 
the general rule. 

The use of the article in non-referential NPs, 
i.e., NPs that ascribe a property to a referent, can 
be divided into two subsets: its use in predicate 
NPs, which are either referring or non-referen- 
tial, and its use in other types of non-referential 
NPs. 

The use of the article in the predicate NPs of 
copular sentences is evidence of the differences 
in the function of the NPs. The NP is the subject 
when a property is attributed to it, and the predi- 
cate when it attributes this property. Therefore, 
“the referring subject NP is definite ifidentifiable 
and the non-referential predicate NP is always 
bare” (Bakker 2009:197). 

Bareness is also a characteristic of the other 
non-referential NPs that serve mostly as the third 
argument of a verb with double — accusative, 
These NPs attribute a property to a referent. 

The use of the article in generic NPs, a group 
which includes definite singular generic NPs or 
NPs referring to a kind of x, and plural generic 
NPs, referring to all relevant x, can be explained 
by its general function, which is to “indicate 
that the referent can unequivocally be related to 
some knowledge” (Bakker 2009:205). 

The articulation of modifiers of a definite 
NP depends on their function. These modifi- 
ers are subdivided into articular modifiers that 
“always contribute to the identification of the 
referent” (Bakker 2009:224) and non-articuwlar 
modifiers, that “do not specify the reference, 
but characterise the referent” (Bakker 2009:285). 
Non-articular modifiers, in other words, only 
provide descriptive information about referents 
that are already identified, and do not have the 
purpose of separating this referent from other 
entities. Articular adjectives, > numerals, and 
some participles (+ Participles (Morphological 
Aspects of)) are attributive elements modifying 
the head of the NP, and therefore are reference 
modifiers. In contrast, non-articular adjectives 
(at least in single-modifier NPs) take a predica- 
tive role (+ Predicative Constituents) and are 
used as the predicate following a copular verb or 
as an adjunct of state. 
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The articulation of the nouns of NPs is deter- 
mined by the following factors: 


i. The function of the noun itself: “an NP 
modified by one or more postnominal reference 
modifiers is only articular if the noun on its own 
provides enough information for the identifica- 
tion of a referent. If, on the other hand, the infor- 
mation provided by the modifier is essential 
for the identification, the noun lacks an article” 
(Bakker 2009:286),. 

ii. Economic motivations: the noun is con- 
stantly non-articular if it is modified by one or 
more prenominal reference modifiers. 

iii. Recognizability of the NP as a definite NP: 
in NPs modified only by referent modifiers, the 
noun is consistently articular “to prevent the NP 
from lacking a marker of definiteness altogether’ 
(Bakker 2009:286). 

The application of principles of distributional 
syntax and functional semantics describes the 
internal organization of the NP and its con- 
stituents, their relationships with one another, 
their hierarchy, and the syntactic and seman- 
tic features of each constituent in the texts of 
Attic prose, including Attic orators, the histo- 
rians Thucydides and Xenophon, and Platonic 
dialogs. 


For the classification of NPs, three categories of 
determiners (D) with differentiated syntactics 
can be distinguished: 


i. Lexemes that are apt to be placed between 
the article and the noun (D1). These lexemes 
include qualifying adjectives, numeral ordinal 
adjectives, numeral cardinal adjectives, posses- 
sive adjectives (+ Possession), and the following 
special cases: dllos, hdpas, autds in the sense of 
‘the same’, Aéteras, isos, loipds, monos in the sense 
of ‘only, unique’, xtumpas, Adlos in the sense of 
‘complete’, Admoios, pds with a value of integral- 
ity ‘entire’, poios, polts, télikoiitos, toidsde, and 
toiovtos ‘of such a kind’. 

ii. The definite article and determiners 
endowed with the same function as the definite 
article (D2). 

iii. Lexemes that are apt to be placed outside 
of the group article-noun (D3). These lexemes 
are: amphéteros, dmpho, hapas, autéds in the 
sense of ‘himself’, Aékastos, hekdteros, ekeinos, 
ménos in the restrictive sense of ‘only’, xwm- 
pas, héde, hélos in the sense of ‘entire’, oudéte- 
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ros, hodtos, and pds with a value of totality ‘all, 
whole’ (Biraud 1991:21-25). 


The description of the syntactic properties of 
determiners Di, D2 and Dg in NPs highlights 
the various tendencies to be coordinated, jux- 
taposed, to have modifiers, to be anteposed, 
postposed, extraposed, disjoined, their so-called 
pronominal function, and their ability to have 
other functions than being determiners ofa noun. 

D3 may not be used for coordination but 
may be used for juxtaposition. Dis are both jux- 
taposed and coordinated. The choice between 
juxtaposition and coordination depends on the 
syntactic organization of the phrase, i.e., on 
the existence of another coordination in the 
same context; Dzs are never coordinated to a 
determiner; Ds are never used with an intensive 
determiner, and very few Dis are compatible 
with quantity modifiers. 

In indefinite nominal groups, all Dis can be 
anteposed to the noun that they determine and 
a great number of Dis can by postposed to their 
nouns. Anteposition and postposition of adjec- 
tives relative to nouns is a syntactical feature 
of opposition indicating the ‘discriminating’ or 
‘qualifying’ role of the epithet (Biraud 1991:38). 
In definite nominal groups, epithets are always 
in anteposition to noun, situated between the 
article and the noun. An epithet may follow a 
noun only in structures of extraposition. In the 
same group, all D3s may be either anteposed or 
postposed freely. Anteposition or postposition 
of demonstrative determiners depends on psy- 
chological factors: as demonstrative determiners 
are the most important signifieds (signifiés) in 
NPs, they are anteposed when the relative clause 
represents a useful determination to the inter- 
locutor. in contrast, they are postposed when the 
determination expressed by the relative clause is 
conceived as primordial and fundamental for 
the locutor. 

The dissociation of some determiners of NPs 
from their nominal heads is observed for D3s and 
Dis in indefinite nominal groups and for Dis in 
definite nominal groups as well. Disjoined deter- 
miners that are anteposed to the nouns that they 
determine are found in greater numbers than 
those that are postposed. This can be explained 
by the primordial function of disjunction, which 
is to take apart the strongest determiner of a NP 
and to present it “as the most important element 
of the utterance’ (Biraud 1991:52). 
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The so-called pronominal function of noun 
determiners, which is distinct from the function 
of true personal pronouns and autdés, is based on 
a pronominalization created by the disappear- 
ance of the segment with nominal head that is 
complementary to the expressed determiner: i.e., 
the disappearance of the group article-noun in 
the presence of a Ds, or of the noun in presence 
of either a Di or a determinative whole compris- 
ing a D1, Therefore, all lexemes that perform 
a function which is sometimes determinative 
and sometimes pronominal are endowed with 
“a syntactically unique function as determiners 
of a nominal head which cannot be lexicalized 
but is implicitly reified in interpretation” (Biraud 
1991:65). 

The D2 Ao cannot be postposed nor disjoined, 
and is employed with a pronominal function only 
in the common coordinate structure ho mén..., 
ho dé...‘one..., another...’, in the expression 
he dé ‘but he’, in the group kai ton ‘and he’, and 
in the rare locution ton kai ton. 

Aside from NPs, lexemes that agree with the 
head noun and are classified as Dis perform 
other functions in a phrase than those of deter- 
miner. Indeed, they are apt to constitute the 
head of a group endowed with the functions of 
attributes, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to play a predicative role. Endowed with the 
frst function, lexemes possess a classifying fea- 
ture because such a feature cannot be observed 
in other words belonging to the determinative 
whole of the D3. These lexemes also sub-classify 
within adjectives which function as Dis, because 
they isolate relational adjectives from those 
expressing quality and quantity. Description of 
the predicative function of lexemes highlights 
the very few divergences of features of noun 
determiners between the class of words that 
function as Ds and the class of words that func- 
tion as Dis, 

In definite nominal groups, Dis and D3s are 
subdivided, hierarchized and nuanced. 

In the syntactic class of Dis, adjectives, which 
agree at least in number and in case (> Case 
(including Syncretism)) with head-nouns, form 
a category. The sub-classification of this category 
is made following their different features: their 
ability to have or not have a complement or a 
modifier, to take a multiplicative suffix, to be or 
not be followed by a clause that forms a syntactic 
unit with them, the definite or indefinite charac- 
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ter of NPs in which they are attested, and their 
ability to be co-occurring or incompatible. 
Rapprochements and oppositions between 
Dgs are made by syntactic criteria, including 
the definite or indefinite character of the group 
article-noun, the potential presence of a parti- 
tive genitive, grammatical number and semantic 
number. The application of these criteria leads 
to a distinction between the following groupings: 


iL hdde, hotitos and ekeinos can be combined 
into a single whole. Indeed, they have the same 
co-occurrences with pds, Adpas, amphdteros, 
autés, and ménos; their group article-noun is 
susceptible to a definite interpretation. 

ii. Asecond group is constituted of pas, hapas, 
and xtmpas along with amphé and amphote- 
ros: they share the same distributional features 
(co-occurrence with Aoiitos, ekeinos and autdés 
and the absence of partitive genitive), with the 
exception that the final two are not used in 
indefinite nominal groups. 

iii. aQtos is isolated from the other Dgs. 
Indeed, it does not belong to the sub-class of 
hoiitos and ekeinos, nor to that of pas, hdpas, and 
amphoteros, nor to that of hékastos and hekdte- 
ros, nor to that of ménos, and, finally, it does not 
take a partitive genitive. 

iv. hékastos and its doublet hekdteros do no 
have correspondents in (i) and (iii). The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of this class is the non- 
coincidence of grammatical number with 
semantic number. These words are differenti- 
ated from the class of pds by their ability to be 
constructed with a partitive genitive. 

v. monos is totally distinct from the other D3s 
in that it does not belong to (i), (ii), (iii) or {iv). 

vi. Adlos can be used as a D3 in both definite 
and indefinite NPs. 

vil. oudéteros/médéteros cannot belong to a 
sub-class because of the lack of co-occurrence 
with other Das. 


The Di class of determiners includes, with the 
exception of inflected lexemes in agreement 
with the noun-head of the NP, other lexemes or 
phrases that share the same functional proper- 
ties, such as prepositional phrases, phrases in 
the genitive case and adverbs. 

The definite article is the only determiner in 
the D2 class. When used as a pronominal, syn- 
tactic study of anaphora shows that this domain 
is shared between ho (+ particle) and autos. 
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In indefinite NPs, the common distributional 
properties of the indefinites és, oudeis and oudé- 
teros, which belong to the same class as fis, and 
their variants médeis and médéteros, as well as 
direct interrogatives tis, pdteros, and hopdteros, 
allow their integration into the D3 class. They are 
generally anteposed or postposed to the noun or 
disjoined from it. When used in a group with a 
non-lexicalized nominal head, each constitutes 
in itself a phrase. In addition, they can all be fol- 
lowed by a partitive genitive. 

hds, hosper, and hAdstis can operate as either 
Das or D3s of the nouns they accompany. Their 
roles are determined syntactically in relation- 
ship with the relative determiners hojos and 
hésos, which themselves fill a Di syntactic role. 

The syntactic classification of three types of 
determination corresponds to three different 
semantic roles: actualization, specification and 
characterization, 

Actualization is the proper role of the definite 
article ho (Dz). Its function is to actualize the 
reference of a noun: the noun that it modifies 
does not represent a concept any more, i.e., 
a mental image endowed with a simple vir- 
tual reference, but instead it possesses a precise 
denoted (dénoté). 

Specification is ascribed to adjectives of the 
D3 class. They determine the actualized refer- 
ence ofa noun and represent micro-systems that 
are each based on a lexico-semantic organiza- 
tion and are defined by different conceptual sys- 
tems. Therefore, the unity of demonstrative uses 
is founded on a common designator value. In 
contrast, indefinite or non-designator determin- 
ers, such as tis, pdteros, hopoteras, oudels, and 
oudéteros, express the ineptitude of the locutor, 
or even his refusal to accomplish an act of desig- 
nation by the process of utterance. 

The original determinative role of autds, ie., 
‘jpséité,’ is defined in terms of the individualiza- 
tion of the denoted (dénoté), 

D3s, which are called ‘logic operators’ (Biraud 
1991:239-40) are subdivided into ‘operators of 
restriction’ (mdnos), ‘operators of totality’ (pds, 
aémpho and their compounds respectively pan- 
toios, pantodapés, and amphéteros) and ‘opera- 
tors of integration’ (Adlos). The description of 
utterances in which they occur is made in terms 
of posed (posés) and preposed (préposés). 

The distributive determiners hékastos and hek- 
dteros represent a unique set. Although they are 
substitutable with pds in certain NPs, hékastos 


and hekdteros perform a different semantic func- 
tion than pas and subsequently they are not 
entirely interchangeable with pds. 

Adjectives belonging to the Di class perform 
a characterizing role and can be sub-categorized 
as follows: 


i. adjectives of quality and quantity 

ii. adjectives of measure, which are concurrent 
with expressions of quality and quantity 

iii, toiovtos, tosottos vs. télikna&tos; tnidde, 
tosdsde vs. télikdsde; hoios, hosos vs. hélikes; 
poios, posos vs. pélikos; hapoios, hopdésos vs. 
hopelikos 

iv. lexemes expressing a characterization of 
rank (pdstos, hopdstus) or characterizing the 
rank as indefinite (hopostosoun, postdés) 

v. lexemes expressing the characterization of 
origin (podapdés, hopodapds) 


Dis with a specifying seme present, besides 
semes of designation (Di demonstratives), non- 
designation (D1 interrogatives and Di indefinites) 
and universal quantificationindicated by the mor- 
pheme pant- (pantoios), semes of specification of 
identification. autdés designates a total identity; 
isos expresses an identity of quantity, dimen- 
sion, capacity, intensity and number; paraplésios 
expresses a quasi-total identity; and Admoios 
expresses a partial and qualitative identity. 

The study on the structure and articulation 
of NP is completed by studies dealing with the 
choice of negatives (+ Negation), An overview 
of the most important studies in standard gram- 
mar dealing with the use of the negative shows 
that explanations are based upon consideration 
of semantic differences and metrical factors 
between expressions with ou and mé, respec- 
tively. The choice between ou and mé is initially 
determined by the major function of the former 
to negate a totality and of the latter to negate a 
part (Hoogeveen 1782:496). Therefore ou indi- 
cates propositional negation and wide scope, 
while mé a narrow propositional scope. 

The distinction between ou and mé can also be 
explained by the principle of conceivedness: ou is 
the negative of ‘res ipsa’ and mé the negative of 
‘cogitatio' (Hermann 1822:804). The expressions 
with mé thereby indicate a conditional mean- 
ing and its use is motivated by the presence of 
‘something mentally conceived’. 

These two theories are combined in Anton's 
explanation (Anton 1824) of the choice of ou and 
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mé: ou is considered as the negative of narrow 
scope, ‘res ipsa’ and the simple negative; meé is 
the negative of a narrow-scope negation, ‘cogita- 
tio’ and contrary meaning (opposition). 

Contrariety and opposition are the principles 
that serve to distinguish the choice between the 
negatives. In Franke’s works (Franke 1832), when 
used in phrases containing nouns and adjectives 
ou either serves as a simple negative or turns 
the general notion into its contrary or opposite. 
The use of mé can be explained by its tendency 
to put more stress than ou on the negation itself 
(Hermann 1832:627). Therefore, ow is the nega- 
tive of ‘res ipsa’ and mé the negative of ‘cogitatio’ 
or ‘oppositio cognitatione’. The notion of contra- 
riety and contradiction as a feature determining 
the use of negatives appears in Delboeuf's works 
as well (Delbocuf 1876), where ou is considered 
as the contrary negative and mé as the contradic- 
tory negative. 

In Laird’s works (Laird 1922), ‘opposition’ 
assumes an important role in the choice of nega- 
tive. In participial expressions used either in 
a general or in a definite and specific way, mé 
seems to be appropriate when a single definite 
individual in a group is widely recognized as 
belonging to a certain class, while the other 
individuals of the group are in the opposite set. 
The use of ou can, in an entirely different mode, 
be conditioned by a need for emphasis. In these 
instances ou seems to be parallel to the cases 
with mé interpreted in a specific way (Laird 
1922129), 

The choice between mé and ou may in this 
manner be based upon the presence and absence, 
respectively, of opposition and, consequently, 
of emphasis. Thus, mé is thereby characterized 
as ‘dynamic’ and related to ‘movement versus’ 
while ow is ‘static’ (Koppers 1959). 

Outwards-direction is yet another factor 
influencing the choice between mé and ou. The 
former is used for outwards-direction negation 
(Hartung 1833:105) and in a ‘Responsivpartikel’, 
which indicates that a certain interaction occurs 
between the sentence or clause containing the 
particle and an external notion. In contrast, 
ow does not possess the meaning of outwards- 
direction but expresses emphasized opposition, 
contrast, and contrariety. A difference in the use 
of negatives is revealed by the tendency of ou to 
be employed when the outcome of the process 
of negation is in focus, whereas mé occurs when 
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the process of negation itself is being stressed 
(Priifer 1836). 

The choice between ou and mé is also deter- 
mined by the function of the former as the 
simple negative and the latter as indicative of 
the concept of “transmission of an opinion or 
an intention” (Gayler 1836). Emphasis and the 
effects of conditionality, causality, or volition 
are also factors that lead the choice of mé. The 
choice of mé is also explained by the ability of 
NPs (especially participial expressions) to be 
developed into relative clauses with a causal or 
contrastive meaning (Cook-Wilson 1889-1890, 
Madvig 1884:254). 

‘Objective’ /‘subjective’ theory of negation is 
found in Hermann’s (1831:875) and Baumlein’s 
works (1837, 1847, 1861): ou is objective negation, 
because it is used where the negation is inherent 
to the object; mé is subjective negation, because 
it occurs where the negation is made by the sub- 
ject itself in his own will or in his imagination 
(Baumlein 1861:257). 

In designations of general categories, ou with 
articular participles and adjectives is attached 
to one single word of the expression or used to 
transform a complete concept into its opposite. 
In contrast, the use of mé in expressions refer- 
ring to a definite person can be explained by the 
possibility of developing these expressions into 
a conditional clause (-- Conditionals), or in the 
case of ‘oratio obliqua’ (~ Direct/Indirect Dis- 
course) (Kiihner 1870). 

Interpretations of NPs with ow and mé are 
founded on the distinction between the ‘particu- 
lar’ and the ‘general’ /‘characterizing’ manner of 
considering the NP at issue (Stahl 1907, Smyth 
1956, Humbert 1960). In articular participles, ou 
always denotes a specific entity. In non-articular 
participles the choice between ou or mé depends 
on whether the negation is to be applied to spe- 
cific entities that belong to a certain class, or the 
class itself. 

Apart from considerations founded on seman- 
tic differences between expressions with ox and 
mé, metrical purposes (-> Metrical Laws; -> Met- 
rics) determine their use. Avoidance of > hiatus 
(Postgate 1894, Jannaris 1897) or the sequence of 
two-sounding syllables (Schwyzer & Debrunner 
1950) is a factor that may influence the choice 
of negative to the advantage of mé. Used in con- 
structions containing infinitives (— Infinitives 
(Syntax)), participles or adjectives, mé is placed 
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after the article in order to avoid the combina- 
tions of do ou, to ou, etc. 

Modern studies of the use of negatives in NPs 
propose a complex explanatory model which 
regards the factors of reference and constituent 
negation as well as stylistic and pragmatic con- 
siderations in a specific way (Ger6 1997, 2001). 

In articular material, the expressions with mé 
are endowed with a feature of ‘Yaqueness and 
unspecificness' and those with ou imply a ‘higher 
degree of informativeness’ (Ger6 1997226). There- 
fore, mé is the negative normally expected in 
purely generic or hypothetical cases, whereas 
ou is employed in expressions with a restricted 
reference of an ‘existential’ type. mé plays the 
role of a general, ambiguous negative endowed 
with a predicative and non-assertive value, ou 
possesses a more specific function and gives the 
NP characterizing, existential meaning. In non- 
articular material, the criterium of reference for 
the choice of negative is omitted in NPs with an 
existential meaning; the negative is instead cho- 
sen in accordance with the requirements of the 
containing sentence. In purely generic cases, the 
use of mé seems to be consistent even in cases 
where ou is required. 

Another important feature influencing the 
choice of the negative is that of constituent- and 
word-negation. In articular material, in NPs con- 
taining so-called negative combinations, litotes 
(+ Figures (skhemata), Ancient Theories of) or 
partial-scope negation, two tendencies are to 
be distinguished when the reference is of a type 
which evokes the use of mé: “one to let the par- 
tial scope of the negative trigger ou, and one to 
let the reference of expression decide” (Geré 
1997:134). In cases of partial-scope negation, the 
tendency to employ ow can be explained by its 
function “as an index of limitation and definite- 
ness” (Ger6 19972935). In non-articular material, 
constituent- or word-negation is often a factor 
that elucidates the choice of ou “in spite of the 
location of the noun phrase in a sentence of mé 
-type” (Ger6 1997236). 

Stylistic and metrical considerations can be 
also taken into account for the choice of nega- 
tive. The possibility of using sometimes ou and 
sometimes mé in NPs can be explained by an 
author's desire to avoid hiatus, to achieve sty- 
listic variation, or to make phonetic change for 
ease pronunciation. 
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HELENE PERDICOYIANN]-PALEOLOGOU 


Null Anaphora 
1. INTRONUCTION 


The term ‘null anaphora’ refers to cases where 
an argument position of a predicate is filled 
not by an overtly realized element, but by an 
invisible anaphoric pronoun (~ Anaphoric Pro- 
cesses). The null pronoun may be referential or 
non-referential, but in this article the focus is 
on referential uses. The languages of the world 
differ in how freely they allow this kind of ana- 
phoric relation. 


z. NULL ANAPHORA IN ANCIENT GREEK 


Null anaphora is constrained by both syntactic 
and discourse-pragmatic features. This article 
will treat first the syntactic aspects and then tum 
to the discourse motivation for null anaphora. 


2.a. The Syntax of Null Anaphora 

As do most other Indo-European languages, 
Ancient Greek (hereafter Anc. Gk.) has obliga- 
tory subject-verb > agreement in finite > clauses. 
This means that some of the morphological fea- 
tures of the + subject phrase are indicated by the 
corresponding features of the finite verb: person 
and + number (though not ~ gender unless the 
verb form is periphrastic), as shown in (1): 


(1) tatita d’ eipon kai metastrapheis pros tots 
enantious hésukhian eikhe 
‘After saying these words and turning about 
to face the enemy, he kept quiet’ (Xen. Hell. 
2.4.18, trans, Brownson) 


Null anaphora is typically, but not exclusively, 
exemplified by null subjects in Anc. Gk. In con- 
trast to null subjects, the features of objects and 
other grammatical roles are not indicated by the 
verb and, consequently, must be inferred from 
the discourse context. The fact that Anc. Gk. 
has subject-verb agreement does not explain the 


different behavior of anaphoric, non-contrastive 
subjects and objects since objects may be real- 
ized as zero as well as subjects. It does suggest, 
however, that objects will less frequently be real- 
ized through null anaphora and that the referent 
of an object will need to be more easily identi- 
fied in the discourse context than the referent 
of a subject. 

In Anc. Gk., the use of non-contrastive ~ pro- 
nouns to mark discourse referents is differenti- 
ated according to the grammatical role. The use 
and interpretation of the pronoun autdés ‘he/she/ 
it; self; the same’ depends on its grammatical 
role (subject, object, indirect object, etc.). Autds 
may function as a light, anaphoric pronoun com- 
parable to ‘he/she/it’ in English. As a subject, 
however, autds cannot be used in this sense, a 
zero pronoun being the preferred alternative. 
In other words, ‘he’ in English is paralleled by 
null anaphora in Anc. Gk. while ‘him’ as a direct 
object in English is paralleled by Anc. Gk. autén 
‘him’. The nominative form of autdés can mean 
only ‘self or 'the same’ depending on the syn- 
tactic configuration (+ Intensifiers), not simply 
(non-contrastive ) ‘he’. 

Luraghi (2003) investigates the behavior of 
+ direct objects with regard to null anaphora. 
She identifies two syntactic constructions which 
favor the realization of the direct object as zero: 
conjunct participles and coordination. 

As tar as conjunct — participles are concerned, 
it has long been noted that when a Greek verb 
shares an argument with a conjunct participle, 
the argument is usually only realized once, as 
shown in (2) (Luraghi 2003:176): 


(2) Adkos td sdma tot adelphevii katalisas 
komiéi 
',-- $0 that he would untie his brother’s body 
and would take it away’ (Hdt. 2.1217) 


In this example, td séma ‘the body’ functions as 
the direct object of both the finite verb komééi ‘he 
will take away’ and the aorist participle katalti- 
sas ‘having untied’. As predicted, the referent is 
realized by a + noun phrase and there is no overt 
object pronoun referring to this noun phrase. 

The same pattern may be seen with coordi- 
nated verbs (+ Coordination), as in (3) (Luraghi 
2003:179): 


(3) kaimin Athénaioi démosiéi te éthapsan autott 
téi per épese kai etimésan megdlés 
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‘The Athenians buried him at public expense 
on the spot where he fell and gave him much 
honor (Hdt. 1.30.25) 


Again, an argument is shared by two predicates, 
‘bury’ and ‘honor’, and again this referent is real- 
ized overtly only once, by the pronoun min ‘him’ 
in the first conjunct of the coordination. 

Luraghi (2003:192) concludes that while there 
may be occasional exceptions, these two syn- 
tactic constructions come very close to placing 
a purely structural constraint on the overt real- 
ization of a discourse referent. This constraint 
is observed most strongly with conjunct parti- 
ciples, but is also found with most cases of coor- 
dinated structures. 

In + New Testament Greek, the majority of 
cases behave in the same way as in Classical 
Greek, but there are examples which point to 
a more frequent use of anaphoric pronouns. 
Example (4) illustrates the behavior of conjunct 
participles: 


(4) kai pidsas auton tés dexids kheirds égeiren 
auton 
‘And he took him by the right hand and 
raised him up’ (Acts 3:7, English Standard 
Version) 


In (4), a lame man is the argument of both the 
participle pidsas ‘press, touch’ and the finite verb 
egeiren ‘raised up’. The overt pronoun autds ‘he/ 
she/it’ is used both with the finite verb and with 
the participle that modifies it. 

It is much easier to find cases of repeated 
pronouns when their cases are different, as in 
(5) (accusative and dative) or (6) (accusative and 
possessive genitive): 


(5) akousantes dé auto Priskilla kai Akilas 
proseldbonto auton kal akribésteron autoi 
exéthento ten hodon tot theot 

‘But when Priscilla and Aquila heard him, 
they took him and explained to him the way 
of God more accurately’ (Acts 18:26, English 
Standard Version) 

idotisa auton épesen autot pros tous pédas 
‘(When Mary) saw him, she fell at his feet’ 
(John 11:32, English Standard Version) 


—s 
>) 
al 


The interpretation of null elements with non- 
finite verbal forms such as infinitives and parti- 
ciples is different from the use with finite verbs. 
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Since these non-finite forms typically function as 
complements or adjuncts of finite verbs, the syn- 
tactic configuration they are part of constrains 
the possible range of subject referents. Corefer- 
ence with an argument of the governing verb 
determines patterns of case marking and overt 
vs. nul] realization (+ Subject). 

In general, the subject of an > infinitive is 
realized as zero if it is coreferential with the sub- 
ject of the main verb of the clause. Even a coref- 
erential subject may, however, be realized by 
a pronoun if it contrasts strongly with another 
discourse referent. 


(7) alla nomizeis...hémds mén apopséphieisthat 
sou, sé d’ ou pausesthai 
‘But do you think..,that we are going to 
acquit you, while you will not cease?’ (Dem. 
Or, 21.204) 


In (7), the second infinitive pausesthai must 
have as its overt subject the pronoun se even 
though it refers to the subject of the governing 
verb nomizeis ‘you think’, 


2.b. Null Anaphora and Discourse Structure 

The discourse motivation for null anaphora in 
Anc. Gk, is in general well understood, although 
detailed investigations of concrete texts are still 
lacking for most Classical and Koine authors. 

In a cross-linguistic study, Gundel et al. (1993) 
show that the lexical realization of a discourse 
referent depends on the activation of the refer- 
ent. Light pronouns such as English ‘he, she’ are 
used when their referent is maximally activated 
(in their terms, “in focus”). If the referent is less 
activated, demonstrative pronouns and noun 
phrases are used instead. 

In her study of direct objects in Anc. Gk., 
Luraghi (2003:192) concludes that the realization 
of direct objects in Anc. Gk. is dependent upon 
discourse activation in a similar way. Direct 
objects that are expressed as zero are charac- 
terized by high topicality (+Topic) and low 
~ focus: they are typically given in the discourse 
context and not contrastive. Thus, the licensing 
conditions regarding null anaphora in Anc. Gk. 
are comparable to those of light pronouns in 
English. Example (8) is typical of the Classical 
Greek situation (Luraghi 2003186); 


(8) édése ton hippon ek toi rdptrou to hieroit 
hos apodidous, téi d’ epiotséi nukti hupheileto 
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‘...he tied up the horse to the ring on the 
temple door, as though he were handing 


it back; but on the following night he con- 
trived to take it away...’ (Lys. 6.1) 


The horse, which is first realized as a noun 
phrase, is then picked up by null anaphora as 
the object of the participle apodidous ‘giving 
back’ and of the finite verb Aupheileta ‘contrived 
to take away’. The referent of the zero pronouns, 
the horse, is easily accessible in the immedi- 
ately preceding context and there is no contrast 
involved. 

The situation in Anc. Gk. is more compli- 
cated, however, since direct objects are often 
expressed by the accusative form of the pro- 
noun autos ‘he/she/it’. Luraghi (20032191) argues 
that “de-emphatic pronouns rank... higher in a 
scale of topic discontinuity”. Consequently, we 
would expect the referents of null anaphora to 
be more topical than the referents of the pro- 
noun autds (outside the nominative, of course). 
More research is needed on this question. 

In a study of the discourse features of New 
Testament Greek, Levinsohn (2000236) pro- 
poses a system for the realization of discourse 
referents which complements the conclusions 
of Gundel et al. (1993). Levinsohn’s rules are as 
follows: 


(1) subject same as in previous clause > no overt 
reference (null); 

(2) subject addressee of preceding speech > 
articular pronoun or null; 

(3) non-subject of previous sentence becomes 
subject of next sentence and major partici- 
pant interacts with minor participant or is 
alone > null; 

(4) all other change of subject > full noun 
phrase; 

(5) subject of genitive absolute > independent 
pronoun; point of departure (topic) involv- 
ing renewal with same subj. as previous 
sentence > independent pronoun. 


In his discussion of illustrative passages from 
the New Testament, Levinsohn shows that these 
rules mostly describe accurately the linguistic 
patterns found in the text. Whenever a discourse 
referent is realized by more coding material than 
would be expected from the rules, Levinsohn 
has two solutions: either the speaker signals 
the beginning of a new narrative unit, or the 
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discourse referent in question is highlighted in 
some way. These additional assumptions are 
not in themselves implausible, but their validity 
depends on whether independent criteria can 
be found for identifying narrative breaks and/ 
or highlighted elements. Again, further research 
is needed. 
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Number 


The number system in Ancient Greek includes a 
singular, a dual and a plural number (arithmos 
henikos, duikds, pléthuntikos), which differ for 
both nominal and verbal categories and are used 
to signal agreement in the noun phrase and in the 
clause, As such, number in Ancient Greek agrees 
with number in Indo-Iranian and Old Church 
Slavonic, and is conservative with respect to the 
number system reconstructed for PIE. Yet apart 
from this grammaticalized use, there is great 
number-related variation in Ancient Greek. On 
the one hand, the + dual is in decay in most 
Greek varieties, where it competes with the plu- 
ral (and occasionally also with the singular), On 
the other hand, even the singular and the plural 
are not simply selected to denote literally one or 
more than two referents, respectively, but rather 
may be sensitive to subtle distinctions according 
to different dialects and registers, or according 
to the lexical meaning of the word and to the 
context in which it is used. 

Number interacts especially with the cate- 
gory of animacy in its various manifestations 
of humanness, individuation, agentivity, topi- 
cality etc. Although animacy in Ancient Greek 
is not as grammaticalized as, for example, in 
Slavic, it is relevant to the grammar of Proto- 
Indo-European (cf. Bauer 2000) and has left 
more or less evident traces virtually in all early 
Indo-European languages (- Indo-European 
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Linguistic Background). A clear instance of the 
influence of animacy on the grammar of number 
in Ancient Greek may be seen in the regular use 
of singular verb + agreement with the plural of 
a neuter noun, e.g. ta phulla piptei ‘leaves are 
falling’; such use is motivated by the fact that 
the plural of neuters is originally a collective and 
reflects the view of multiple inanimate referents 
as an undivided mass. Alternatively, we may also 
find a plural verb with a singular noun that has a 
collective meaning, in a construction kata sune- 
sin such as hos phdsan hé pléthis ‘so spoke the 
multitude’ (//. 2.278), cf. Wackemagel (1926:103). 
Despite their symmetry, the two structures pres- 
ent important differences in both synchrony and 
diachrony. Synchronically, the use of a singular 
verb with a plural noun is strictly limited to the 
neuter — gender, while the use of a plural verb 
with a singular collective may also apply to mas- 
culine and feminine nouns. Diachronically, the 
ta phulla piptei construction is older: it is regular 
also in Hittite where it is equally inherited from 
PIE. The use of a plural verb with a singular 
collective, on the other hand, is an innovation 
which in Ancient Greek is only an option, and 
which independently occurs in various other IE 
languages. Even in English, collective nouns such 
as committee or government have a certain flex- 
ibility in verbal agreement (Bock et al. 2006). 

The categorical use of a singular verb with a 
neuter plural subject does not imply a Jack of 
variation in this domain. It has been acknowl- 
edged since Delbriick (1879:20ff.) that especially 
in Homeric Greek certain neuter nouns inflected 
in the plural may select either a singular or a 
plural verb with different nuances. The singular 
verb agreement implies that the referent is rep- 
resented as an undifferentiated substance, while 
a plural verb suggests a representation of the ref- 
erent in its single identifiable component parts. 
This variation may be especially observed for 
nouns referring to body parts such as néta ‘back’ 
or kréa ‘tlesh’, natural elements such as astra 
‘stars’, drea ‘mountains’ or rhéethra ‘streams’, 
artifacts such as otkia (with short a!) ‘houses’, 
hérkea ‘fences’ or toxa ‘bows’, various supplies 
such as khrémata ‘goods’, one/ata ‘victuals’, éia 
‘provisions for a journey’. For example, the neu- 
ter plural nouns doura/dourata select a singular 
verb when an assemblage of ‘spears’ is denoted, 
as in (1). 
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(1) polla dé Kebriénén amph' oxéa dotira pepégei 
‘and round about Cebriones many sharp 
spears were fixed’. (Hom. Il. 16.772) 


Here, the adjective polld expresses the great and 
indefinite number of spears. A plural verb is 
used, on the other hand, when a definite num- 
ber of spears well identified in the context is 
denoted, as in (2), where Homer refers to the 
spears of Sarpedon and of Tlepolemus. 


(2) hos phdto Sarpédon, ho d' anéskheto meili- 
non énkhos Tlépdlemas; kai tn mén hamartei 
dotirata makra ek kheirén éixan 
‘So spoke Sarpedon, and Tlepolemus lifted 
on high his ashen spear, and the long spears 
sped from the hands of both at one moment’ 
(Hom. /L. 5.656—58.) 


The flexible verbal agreement with a plural neu- 
ter subject follows the same functional principles 
as the variation in the singular or plural inflec- 
tion of a noun, independently of its grammati- 
cal gender and of its syntactic function in the 
clause. The noun ‘people’, for example, may be 
inflected in the singular fads or in the plural /aof: 
in the singular, people are conceived as a homo- 
geneous group, while the plural form enhances 
the composite character of people as formed 
by different units (cf. Wackernagel 1926:92—99). 
Similarly, the singular Adds generically describes 
‘salt’ as a substance, while the plural Adles means 
‘grains of salt’; purods is ‘wheat’ and puro/ is ‘grains 
of wheat’; turds is ‘cheese’ and turoé is ‘pieces of 
cheese’. The different conceptualizations under- 
lying such number variation may be found in 
many other languages, as in English coffee vs. 
coffees, where the singular is a mass noun while 
the plural indicates either a number of cups or 
various types of coffee. 

In Ancient Greek, the variation between 
the collective singular and the individualizing 
plural may also depend on genre and author. 
Although the collective singular is also found in 
poetry, in forms such as ddkruon in the sense of 
‘tears’ (JL 17.11) or Aiima in the sense of ‘waves' 
({L 4.422), these constructions are more typical 
of prose (cf. Cooper 200221927). ln Herodotus, for 
example, the collective singular is freely found 
with all sorts of nouns of material objects, such 
as plinthos ‘bricks’ (1.179.2), pségma ‘scrapings’ 
(5.101.2), Khalkés kat esthés ‘objects of bronze 
and clothes’ (9.16.2). The same holds true for 
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the collective singular used for military forces 
(e.g. hé hippos ‘cavalry’), which is especially fre- 
quent in historians. Even abstract nouns may 
vary in number according to a collective or indi- 
vidualizing interpretation: when inflected in the 
plural, nouns such as areté, mania or phobos 
acquire a concrete meaning in denoting single 
acts of ‘virtue’, ‘madness’ or ‘fear’, especially in 
(post-Homeric) poetry. This different conceptu- 
alization may even lead to different meanings, 
so that the singular noun teitkhas, for example, 
denotes a ‘vessel, um, jar’, especially in tragedy, 
while its (more common) plural form teukhea 
means a ‘suit of armor, which is composed of 
many weapons. 

On the other hand, owing to the fact that the 
denotation of more than one referent may also 
be seen as inherently less specific than the deno- 
tation of one single referent, the relationship 
between singular and plural may be reversed 
with respect to what has been observed above. 
From this point of view, the plural may acquire 
a collective sense, in forms such as hai sdrkes 
‘meat’ or Aaimata ‘blood’, and the distribution 
of number becomes so puzzling that grammars 
admit that sometimes the singular and the plural 
forms of a noun do not show any remarkable 
difference, as in Aapnds ‘smoke’ vs. kapnat ‘id.’ 
or kdpros ‘excrement’ vs. kdproi ‘id.’, meta taita 
(pl.) ‘after that’ vs. meta tuito (sg.) ‘id.’ (Schwyzer 
1950:43). Such doublets are especially exploited 
in poetry as metrical variants, and this possibil- 
ity brings about the use of the so-called pluralis 
poeticus, according to which a noun may be 
inflected in the plural without implying the ref- 
erence to multiple objects or to multiple parts of 
one object. In tragic poetry we find plural forms 
such as thrénoi ‘throne’, mdkhairai ‘dagger’, skép- 
tra ‘scepter’ in the same sense as their singular 
correspondents. 

From the passages reported in traditional 
grammars and lexica, however, it turns out that 
the occasional overlap between the functional 
domain of the singular and of the plural does 
not obscure their substantially different usages, 
which may be clarified by considering the mean- 
ing of the substantive at hand. If we deal with a 
count noun denoting an identifiable referent, 
the plural suggests a more generic reading. Yet 
if we have a mass noun referring to a substance, 
the plural makes the reference countable and 
more concrete (-+ Collective/Mass Nouns). As a 
marked element with respect to the singular. the 
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plural signals the divergent, less expected inter- 
pretation of the number of the noun. 

Such high flexibility, however, does not hold 
for all nouns. Some substantives occur only in 
the singular (singularia tantum), for example 
khthon ‘earth’ or aér ‘air. Others occur only in 
the plural (pluralia tantum), as in the case of 
etésiai ‘periodic winds’. For others such as dsse 
‘eyes’ only the dual is attested (dualia tantum); 
owing to the decay of the dual, this latter option 
is also the rarest among the cases of defective 
number. In general, a semantic motivation may 
also be identified in defective numbers, despite 
their rigid use, since a noun may have a lexical 
meaning that is in principle incompatible with a 
certain grammatical number. 

Of course, not everything in the distribution 
of number in Ancient Greek may be explained. 
Some quirky cases of number overlap or of num- 
ber rigidification elude our understanding. Yet 
this does not mean that functional differences 
were not available for the authors of these pas- 
sages, and sometimes the analysis of the context 
instead of the single lexeme may be of some 
help. For example, while the noun for ‘night’ 
may be inflected both in the singular (nix) and 
in the plural (nktes), the noun émar ‘day’ is usu- 
ally found in the singular; for the plural another 
lexeme (éméra) must be used. The unbalanced 
distribution of mux and émar may be explained 
if one considers that these nouns occur in the 
formulaic expression nuktas te kal émar ‘nights 
and day’, always in this sequence, with the plural 
noun placed in front of the singular noun. For 
the plural, being marked also means being more 
specific and more informative than the singu- 
lar. We have here an instance of > conjunction 
reduction, a phenomenon studied by Kiparsky 
(1968) in regard to tense and mood, which how- 
ever may also be applied to other grammatical 
categories. 

All of this indicates that expressing the 
amount of objects denoted is only a small part 
of the uses of the Ancient Greek category of 
number, and indeed this language shows many 
cases of mismatch between referential number 
and grammatical number. With time, this dis- 
tribution becomes increasingly regulated and 
simplified, and new plural or singular forms 
are created to fill the lacunae of singularia and 
pluralia tantum, which originally were semanti- 
cally motivated; in this development, the dual is 
eventually eliminated. The principles underlying 
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number variation become opaque, and what was 
originally a matter of choice is now imposed by 
grammar. 
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CARLOTYA Vit?! 


Numerals 


The Greek numerals 1-10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 100, 
1000, continue in their Indo-European patterns, 
including specific modifications in 9, 20, 100, 
and partially with inflection of the declinable 
numerals 1-4. Innovations are the ordinals 1st, 
2nd, the teens 11-19 (perhaps with the exception 
of 12), the tens 60—go (remodelled after 50), and 
the hundreds 200-900, plus their corresponding 
ordinals. The following survey focuses on diver- 
sity in dialect forms, internal reconstructions 
and their Indo-European projections, if there are 
secure relatives. The close external cognates are 
chosen for illustration (+ Indo-European Lin- 
guistic Background), 


“one” (a) 

nom. masc.: Att-lon, Aefs (+ Attic, — Ionic), 
Aeol. (méd)-eis (+ Aeolic Dialects), Heraclean 
hés, Gort. en d° < Proto-Gk. *hens < *sem-s 
(+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek); cf. 
Tocharian A sas ‘one’ masc. < *séms (Pinault 
2008:552-53). 

acc. masc.: Att.-lon. Aéna, Aeol. (méd)-ena, El. 
ena (+Elean (and Olympia)) < Proto-Gk. 
“hena < *sem-ni. 

gen. masc.: Att.-Ion. hends < Proto-Gk. *hemos < 
*s(e)m-os. 

dat. masc.: Att.-Ion. Aené, + Pamphylian ni, Myc. 
PY e-me /hemei/ (+ Mycenaean Script an 
Language), Aeol. eni, Gort. heni < Proto-Gk. 
*hemei < *s(e)m-ei. 
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nom. fem.: Att-Ion. mid, El. mf(a) < Proto- 
Gk. “hia < *smiHa; cf. Armenian mi ‘1’ < 
*smijos/*smiH, Toch. A sdm, B sana ‘1' fem. < 
*sdna < *smmia < *smiH, (Pinault 2008:518). 

acc. fem.: Att.-Ion. mian, Delph. mian < Proto- 
Gk. *mhian < *smijeH,-m. 

gen. fem.: Att.-lon. mids < Proto-Gk. *mhias < 
*smiieH.-s. 

dat. fem.: Att.-Ion. midi < Proto-Gk. *mhiai < 
*smileH,-i. 

nom.-acc. m: Att.-Ion. hén, + Cypriot ingia 
(Hsch.) < *heng(njia, Heracl. hén < Proto-Gk. 
“hen < *sem. 

gen. n.: Att-lon. hends < Proto-Gk. “hemos < 
*s(e)m-os. 

dat. n.: Att.-lon. heni< *hemei < *s(e)m-ei. 

prefix: ha- < *sm-, cf. Indo-Iranian “*sa-; e.g. 
hadpax ‘once’ (Hom. Od.); hapldos ‘single, sim- 
ple’ (Aesch.) < Proto-Gk. *ha-plo[wjos < *sm- 
ploH,uos, cf. Latin simplus; °ploH,uos from 
*nolH,u-/*pleH,u- ‘many’; in Myc. PY a-ko-ro- 
we /(h)a-krowés/ ‘one-colored, PY aj-te-ro 
/hateros/, Aeol. + + Doric Adteros vs. héteros 
(if) ‘one of two' < “sy-teros. 


“one” (b) 

nom, masc. Att.-Ion. + + Cretan ids < Proto-Gk. 
*hios < *siios, cf. Toch. B se “1”, A si ‘once’, 
syak ‘together’ < *sijd- (Pinault 2008:552-553), 
Hitt. sr- 1": nom, sg. /sis/, acc. sg. /sian/, gen. 
sg. Siyél. Originally perhaps the opposition of 
masc./n. “sem vs. fem. “si, as Vedic dat. sg. 
tdsmai ‘to him’ vs. tasyai ‘to her’ < “td-sm-oi vs. 
*td-siH,-0i (Kloeckhorst 2008:750—75]). 

acc. masc. Messen. i6n (+ Laconian, Messenian) 
< Proto-Gk. *hion < *siiom. 

dat. n. Hom. + Gort. i6f < Proto-Gk. *hidi < “sijoi. 

nom. fem. Hom. + + Boeotian + Lesb. (+ Les- 
bian (and Asian Aeolic)) td < Proto-Gk. *hia 
« *siH,; cf. Toch. B se ‘1’, A si ‘once’, syak 
‘together < “sijé- (Pinault 2008:552-553), and 
Hitt. si- ‘1: nom. sg. /sis/, acc. sg. /sian/, gen. 
sg. siyél, Originally perhaps masc. “sem vs. 
fem, *siH,, as Ved. dat. sg. tésrmai ‘to him’ vs. 
tdsyai ‘to her < “tdé-sm/siH,-0i (Kloeckhorst 
2008:750-751). 

acc. fem. ian (Sapph. + Alc.) < Proto-Gk. *hian < 
*siH,-m. 

gen. fem. Hom. iés < Proto-Gk. “hi@s < “sijeH-s. 

dat. fem. Hom. iéi < Proto-Gk. *hiai < *sijeH,-i. 
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"alone/one-” (prefix) 

vios / oid-polos (Hom. + Hsch. + Pind.) ‘single’, 
cf. Cypriotic syllabic (hereafter CypS) o-i-wo-i 
= dat. sg. /oiwoi/, Myc. PY o-wo-we /oiwowés/ 
‘one-eared’ < *oiwa- < *H,oiuo-; cf. Iranian 
*ajua- ‘1’. 


“first” 

lon. + Att. + + Arcadian + Lesb. prétos, + Thes- 
salian proitos, CypS po-ro-to-i-mo (p.n.) = 
gen. sg. /prdto-tim6/, Myc. KN po-ro-to (p.n.?) 
/protos/, PY po-ro-te-u p.n./proteus/ < Proto- 
Gk. “protos < *prH,-to-s; Dor. + Boeot. pratos 
< *prodtos < *prdatos (Beekes 1969:215; the 
superlative ending -(t)atos as in Homeric ordi- 
nals tritates, tétratos, etc.) 


"two" 

nom. (du.) dio (IL) and dio (/.), Ion. (Chalcid- 
ian) duwo, Heracl. + Delph. + El. duo, Myc. PY 
dwo < Proto-Gk. *duwé < *duyo(-H,); cf. Lat. 
duo, once dud (PL Mil. 1394). 

acc. (pl.) Thess. dias < Proto-Gk. “duwas < “duy- 
ms; (du.) OCor. duwe, Lac. dite (+ Laconian, 
Messenian) < Proto-Gk. “duwe < *duue(-H,). 

gen. (pl.) lon. + Gort. + Heracl. dudén < Proto-Gk. 
“duwon < *duuom, ct. Old Latin (Garigliano) 
duom. 

dat. (pl.) El duoiois, Gort. douis < Proto-Gk. 
“duwojous < “duuojous; cf. Ved. gen.-loc. d(u) 
vayoh. (du.) Att duoin (inscr.), Boeot. duain < 
*duwoi(h)in, besides lon. duoisi (Hdt.), Lesb. 
duesin < *duwoisi(n). 

instr. Myc. PY du-wo-u-pi < 
“duwoup"i. 

(prefix) di-, e.g. dipous ‘two-footed’ < *dwi-pods. 


Proto-Gk. 


“twice” 

dis (Od.) < Proto-Gk. “dwis < “duis; cf. Ved. 
dvih, Avestan 6i8, Lat. bis, archaic (Cicero) 
dvis ‘twice’. 


“dlouble” 

dipléos ({l.), Cret. + Heracl. diplei < Proto-Gk. 
“dwi-plolwlos < “dui-ploH,uos; cf. Milyan 
tbiplé, Lat. duplus. 


“double/both” 

(sg.) doids (Callim.), Myc. KN dwo-jo p.n.., PY 
du-wo-jo p.n. /dwoj(j)os/, (pl.) doidi (71.), (du.) 
doié (IL) < Proto-Gk. *dwojjos/-i/-0 < “duoiHo-; 
cf. Ved. dvaya-, Gothic twuddje. 
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“second” 
deuteros (Il.) < Proto-Gk. “deuteros < “dyeu-teros; 
cf. Meier-Briigger (1993:141). 


“both” 

dmp"6 (Od.), CypS -a-po-i- = gen.-dat. du. 
/amp*oin/, Myc. KN a-po < Proto-Gk. *amp"6 
< *Hant-b'o-H,; cf. Toch. B antapi/antpi ‘both’. 


“three” 

nom. masc.-fem. Att.-lon. frets, Aeol trés, Gort. 
trées, + Rhodian treis < Proto-Gk. “trejes < 
*trej-es; cf. Ved. trdyah, Avest. Sraiias-ca. 

nom. no. Att.-lon. + Aeol. + Heracl. tria < Proto- 
Gk. *tria < *triHy; Ved. tri, Avest. 9ri, Old Irish 
tri. 

acc. Arc. tris, Aeol. tris, later treis, Gort. triins, 
Myc. KN po-ro-ti-ri /protrins/ < “trins < *tri-ms; 
cf. Umbrian TRIF < “trins, Goth. prins. 

gen. Att.-Ion. tridn < Proto-Gk. trijon < *trij-6m; 
cf. Avest. Sraiiqm, Lat. triwn. 

dat. Att. trisi, lon. trioisi, Aeol. trissi, Delph. 
triessi, Myc. PY ti-ri-si /trisi/ < Proto-Gk. “trisi 
< “tri-si; cf. Ved. loc. tris, Milyan trisu ‘thrice’, 
Lithuanian loc. tris. 


“three-” (prefix) 
tripos (IL), Myc. PY ti-ri-po /tripos/, PY ti-ri-jo-we 
/triowés/ < Proto-Gk. “tri- < *tri-. 


“third” 

Att.-Ion. tritos, Aeol. trita, Lesb. tértos, CypS ti- 
ri-to-t- = dat. sg. /tritoi/, Myc. KN t-ri-to (p.n.) 
/tritos/ < Proto-Gk. “tritos < *tritos: cf. Toch. 
B trite. 


“four” 

nom. masc.-fem. Hom. téssares, Att. téttdres, 
Boeot. péttdres < Proto-Gk. “k*etwares < 
*k¥etur-es; lon. tésseres, Arc. tésseres < Proto- 
Gk. *k*etweres < *k#etuer-es; cf. Lith, collective 
ketveri; Lesb. péstires, pistires (Od.) < Proto-Gk. 
*k“(e/i)tures < “k#(e)tur-es; Heracl. + Gort 
tétores, + Argolic tétoras = acc, < Proto-Gk. 
“k“etwores < “k¥etuur-es; cf. Ved. catvarah, 
Arm. Cork’, Toch. A stwar, B stwer. 

nom.-acc. n. Att. téttdra, Arc. té<s>sara < Proto- 
Gk. “k*etwara < *k#etur-H; lon. téssera < Proto- 
Gk. *k*etwera < “k#etuer-H,; Aeol. péstira < 
Proto-Gk. *k”etura < "k¥etur-H.; Heracl. tétora 
< Proto-Gk. “k*etwora < *k4etwor-Ho; cf. Ved. 
catvari, Oscan petora, Toch. B stwara. 
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acc. masc.-fem. pisiiras (Od.) < Proto-Gk. 
“kituras < “k¥tur-ms; cf. Ved. caturah, Lith. 
kéturis, both with the full grade in the first syl- 
lable; Heracl. tétoras < Proto-Gk. *k”etworas < 
*k¥etuor-ms. 

gen. fessdran (Thuc.) < Proto-Gk. *k’etwarén < 
*k#etur-om; Aeol. pisuron < Proto-Gk. *k*ituron 
< *k#tur-om; cf. Avest. caturqm; Heracl. tetdron 
< Proto-Gk. “k*etwordn < *k¥etuor-am. 

dat. Att. téttarsin, lon. tétrdsi (Hes.) < Proto- 
Gk. “k’etwarsi < “k#etur-si; cf. Ved. loc. 
catursu; lon. téssersi < Proto-Gk. *k”etwersi < 
*k#etuer-si; Aeol. pisuressi, pistirojsi < Proto- 
Gk. *k*ituresi,-oisi. 


“four- (a) (prefix) 

tetrdpoda (Hdt.), Myc. PY  qe-to-ro-po-pi 
/k*etrepodp"i/, PY ge-to-ro-we /k*”etrodwés/ < 
Proto-Gk. "k¥et(w)ra- < *k¥etur-. 


*four- (b)” (prefix) 

trdpeza (IL), Boeot. trépedda, trdpesda (Alcm.), 
Myc. KN to-pe-za /torpedija/ < Proto-Gk. *(k™) 
tar- < *(k¥)t(u)r-. 


“fourth (a)’ 

tétartos ({l.), tétraton (Jl. + Hes.), poet. tétrdtos 
(Pind.), Arc. tétortau, CypS te-ta-ro-to = dat. 
sg. /tetartai/, Aeol. tétarton, Boeot. pétrdtos < 
Proto-Gk. *k”et(w)artos < *k#eturtos; cf. Lith. 
ketvirtas. 


“fourth (b)” 
Lac. Turtaios (p.n.) < Proto-Gk. *(k™)tur-t°; cf. 
Osc. trutum ‘quartum’. 


“five” 

Att.-lon. + Arc. + Heracl. + Delph. pénte, Lesb. + 
Thess. pémpe, Pamph. pede, Myc. ?KN pe-qe- 
u(p.n.) /penk”eus/ (similarly PY ge-te-re-u p.n. 
/k”etreus/) < Proto-Gk. *penke < *penk#e; cf. 
Ved. pdfica, Avest. panca, New Phrygian pinke 
(Lubotsky),. 


“6th” 

pemptos (Od.), Arc. pémpotos (remodelled after 
Arc. dékotos ‘tenth’), CypS pe-po- = gen. sg. 
/pempto/, < Proto-Gk. *penk™tos < “penk#tos; 
cf. Lith. periktas, Toch. B pinkte. Gort. péntos is 
remodelled after pénte. 


six 

Att.-lon. + Boeot. Aéx, Aeol. éx, Delph. + Heracl. 
wéx, cf. Arc. wexdkis ‘six times’, Myc. PY we- 
pe-za /w(h)ekspedja/ < Proto-Gk. “w(h)eks < 
“(s)ueks; cf. Arm. vec’, Avest. x$uuas with the 
prothetic x-. 


“sixth” 

héktos ({l.), Aeol. hékté, Heracl. wéktos < Proto- 
Gk. *w(h)ektos < *(s)uektos; cf. Prussian (w) 
uschts < *ustas. 


“seven” 

hepta (Jl.), Aeol. épta, Heracl heptd, EL eptd 
< Proto-Gk. “hepta < *septm; cf. Ved. saptd, 
Avest. hapta, Lat. septem. 


“seventh” 

hébdomos (Il.), Myc. TH e-“g2-do-ma /hebdom/ 
or /hebdomas/ (Witczak 2002-2003:226-128), 
Aeol. ebddma, Phoc. hébdemos, Rhod. hebdo- 
mai < Proto-Gk. *hebdmos < *septmos; Slavic 
*sedms, but Prussian septmas. 


“eight” 

okté (Il), Boeat. okté, Lesb. oktd, Rhad. okté, 
Heracl. hokté, EL opta < Proto-Gk. *okta < 
*H,okto-H,; Ved. asta, Lat. oct6. 


“eighth” 

égdoos (Il.), Aeol. égdaos, Aetol. ogdéwa < Proto- 
Gk. *ugdowos < *H, oktoH,uos; cf. Lat. octavus; 
-gd- after -bd- in hébdomos ‘seventh’. 


“nine” 

ennéd (Il.), Aeol. énnea, Delph. + Rhod. enné, 
Heracl. hennea < Proto-Gk. “en(e)newa < 
*H,en-H,neum; Proto-Gk. “*enenewa '‘g’ is 
reconstructed after enenékonta ‘go’. The inter- 
nal reconstruction *H,en-H,neum leads to the 
interpretation “in lack”, based on [IE *H,enu- 
/*H,neu- (Blazek 1999b). Further cf. Arm. inn, 
pluralized in(n)ownk', Ancient Macedonian 
“anna < “anwa (?) in And-draimos, glossed 
Ennéa hodoi ‘nine roads’ by Stephanus Byz- 
antius. 


“ninth” 

enatos (fl. + Hes.), Ep. eénatos ({L), Cyme énotos, 
Boeot. énatos, Delph. hénatos, Arg. + Cret. 
énatos < Proto-Gk. *enwatos < *H,numtos; cf. 
Messapic inotSes ‘nonus (dies)? < “enua"tjo- 
(Haas). 
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“ten” 

déka (Il.), Arc. déko, Pamph. déka, Lesb. + Heracl. 
+ Delph. déka, El. d/dzéka < Proto-Gk. *deka < 
*dekm; cf. Ved. dasa, Avest. dasa, Arm. tasn, 
Lat. decem, Gaulish decam(-noctiacon), 


“tenth” 

Att.-lon. dékdtos, + Cyrenaean dekatés, CypS 
te-ka-to-i = dat. sg, /dekatoi/, Arc. + Lesb, + 
Thess. dékotos, Myc. KN de-ko-to p.n. /deko- 
tos/ < Proto-Gk. *dekatos < *dekmtos; cf. Goth. 
taihunda, Lith. desimtas, Slav. *desets, Toch. 
B skante. 


“eleven” 
héndeka (Il.) < Proto-Gk. *hen-deka. 


“twelve” 

lon. + Ep. + Lyr. diiadeka (IL), Arc. duddeko, Boeot 
duodékotos ‘twelfth’, Cos + Gort. duddeka < 
Proto-Gk, "dwd-deka < *duoH-dekm; cf. Ved. 
dyadasa, Lat. duodecim. 


“thirteen” 

masc.-fem. treiskaideka (Il.), treis te kai déka 
(Pind.) < Proto-Gk. *trejes-kasi-deka. 

n. triakaideka (Hdt.) < Proto-Gk. *tria-kasi-deka. 


“fourteen” 

masc.-fem. tessareskaideka, Ion. tessereskaideka 
(Hdt.) < Proto-Gk. *k*etwares-/*k*etweres- 
kasi-deka. 

n, téssara kai déka (Simon.) < Proto-Gk. 
*k“etwara-kasi-deka. 


“fifteen” 
pentekaideka (Thuc.) < Proto-Gk. *penke-kasi- 
deka. 


“sixteen” 
hekkaideka (Hdt.), hexkaideka (Hippoc.) < Proto- 
Gk. “w(hjek(s)-kasi-deka., 


“seventeen” 
hepta de kai déka (Od.), heptdkaideka (Hdt.) < 
Proto-Gk. *hepta-kasi-deka. 


“eighteen” 
oktokaideka (Hdt.) < Proto-Gk. *okt6-kasi-deka. 


“nineteen” 
ennedkaideka (Il.) < Proto-Gk. *ennewa-kasi- 
deka. The subtractive principle was used 
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e.g, by Thucydides: hends déon eikoston étos 
(Schwyzer 19307594). 


“twenty” 

eikosi (Il), eeikosi (IL), Arc. eckosi: abstr. wikas, 
Pamph. p*ikati (= wh-?), Lesb. efkosi, Thess. 
(kati, Boeot. wikati, Gort. + Phoc. + El. wikati, 
Heracl. wefkati, Lac. betkati (Hsch.), Corcyr. 
eikati, Cos ikati < Proto-Gk. *(e)wikati < *(d) 
ui-(d)kmti. The initial e- is not attested in all 
dialects; this means that it is of internal Greek 
origin. This conclusion excludes both the 
‘glottalic’ explanation of Kortlandt (1983:100: 
“dui-dkmti > *H,ui-H,kmti) and + metathesis 
*yiH,-dkmtiH, > *H,ui-(d)kmtiH;, offered by 
Rasmussen (1989:127). It seems more promis- 
ing to propose an influence of Proto-Greek 
*(e}wiswo- ‘equal to (in size, number,..)’, 
continuing in Att. ésos, Hom. isos, fem. eisé, 
besides Arc., Cret., Boeot. wiswos plus the 
gloss gisgon: ison (Hsch.), Myc. PY wi-su-wo-, 
perhaps in a syntagm “ewiswo wikati or com- 
pound *ewiswo-wikati ‘equal in two tens’ and 
following haplological shortening, applied 
only in some contexts and some dialects. Fur- 
ther cf. Ved. virnsati-, Avest. visaiti, Arm. k'san, 
Albanian -zet, Lat, viginti, Olr. fiche, Toch, A 
wiki. 


“twentieth” 

eikostos (Od.), Arc. ikastd, Boeot. wikastdés < 
Proto-Gk. *(e)wikattos; Lesb. eikoistos < Proto- 
Gk. *ewikonttos. 


“thirty” 

Ep. tridkonta, lon. triékonta (IL), Aeol. + EL. 
tridkonta < Proto-Gk. *triakonta < *triH,-(d) 
komtH,; cf, Lat. triginta < *triH,-( d)kmteHp. 


“forty” 

tessdrdkonta (ll.), fon. tesserdkonta, Att 
tettardkonta, Boeot. pettardkonta, Heracl. 
tetrokonta, Troez. tetardkonta < Proto-Gk. 
*ketwarakonta < *k¥eturkomta < *k¥etuy-(d) 
komtH; cf. Lat. quadraginta < *quedragenta 
< *k¥et(u)rgenta <*k*etuy-( d)kmteH,; Toch. A 
Stwarak < *k#eturk° <*k¥etur-(d)kmtH, (Win- 
ter) or -(d)konts (Klingenschmitt). 


“fifty” 

pentekonta (Il.), Boeot. pentelkonta, El. pentdkonta 
<Proto-Gk. *penk”ékonta< *penk¥e-(d)komtHg; 
cf. Ved. paricdsdt-, Avest. pancdsat- < 
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*nenktekmt- < *penk4e-(d)kmt-; Toch. B pisaka 
< *nenk4ek < *penk#e-(d)kmtH,/-(d)komtH, 
(Winter) or -(¢)konts (Klingenschmitt), 


ts ” 


hexekonta (7), Aeol. exekonta, Arg. wexékonta < 
Proto-Gk. *w(h)eksékonta, 


“seventy” 
hebdomékonta(Hadt.)< Proto-Gk. *hebdomékonta. 


“eighty” 

ogdoékonta (Thuc.), ogdokonta (Il. + Hdt.), Aeol. 
ogdoékonta, ogdakonta (Theoc.) < Proto-Gk. 
*ogdowekonta. 


“ninety” 
enenékonta (Il.), ennékonta (Od. 19.174), Heracl. 
henenekonta < Proto-Gk. *enenékonta. 


“hundred’ 
lon. + Att Aekdtén, Arc. hekotdn, Aeol. ékaton, 
EI]. ekatén < Proto-Gk. *hekaton < *(w)heka- 
katon < *sue-kn(s)-(d)kmtom. Cf. Ved. Satdm, 
Avest. satam, Lat. centum, Celtiberian kan- 
tom, Common Greek *hekaton ‘100’ has been 
interpreted as ‘one hundred’, but in this case 
*hakaton or ‘henkaton would be expected. A 
contamination of the two is only an ad hoc 
solution. In other Indo-European languages 
(Indo-Iranian, Latin, perhaps Celtiberian) the 
prefix *sy-/*smiH,- forms the first element 
of the numeral ‘1000’, but never ‘100’. If *(d) 
kmtom is originally the gen. pl. from *dekm(t) 
‘to’, the primary meaning ‘one of tens’ makes 
no sense, similarly the indeclinable neuter of 
the ordinal *d&mtom ‘tenth’. The ‘glottalic’ 
interpretation (Kortlandt, Beekes; + Glottalic 
Theory and Greek) of *“démtom > *H,kmtom 
again implies a gen. pl. function of *dkmtom. 
If the head element was *dekm ‘10’, the 
expected compound “dekm-(d)kmtom ‘ten of 
tens’ would continue in Greek as “dekakaton 
or “dekekaton. An unmotivated elimination 
of *dek- leads to the hypothetical protoform 
*ékaton. it is more effective to explain he- via 
+ haplology from *heka-katon, where the first 
member is formed from Aekds ‘far (off), afar’, 
bekds : makrdn ‘far’ (Hsch.), with gen. ‘far 
from’; also as the second member: ap*kds 
‘far off', andra-kds ‘man for man’ = Ved. sata- 
§ds- ‘in hundreds, hundred by hundred’. With 
the reflexive *whe- the compound *wheka(s)- 
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katon < *sue-kn(s)-(d)kmtom probably meant 
‘ten by ten itself. The elimination of *-s- from 
the verbal root “fens- (Lat. cénsére ‘to esti- 
mate’, Ved. sas- ‘to order’) is explainable by 
metanalysis in Aékastos, Gort. + El. + Arc. 
wékastos ‘every (one)’, appearing in hékathen 
‘from afar’ or hekateros, Gort. + Delph. wekdte- 
ros ‘each singly/of two’. 


“two hundred” 

diakésioi (Thuc.), lon. diékdsioi (Hdt.), Arc. diakd- 
tioi, CypS ti-wi-ya-ka-si-a-se = acc. pl. fem. 
/dwijakasias/, Boeot. diakdtioi < Proto-Gk. 
“dwidkativi. Connecting -d- after *triakatioi 
‘300’; -o- in Att.-Ion. °kosioi after °konta in 
30-90. °katioi is the plural of *katio- < *kmtjo-, 
cf. Sanskrit §atya- ‘consisting of a hundred’. 


“three hundred” 

triakésioi (Il.), lon. tri@kdsioi (Hsch.), Arc. triaka- 
siot, Heracl. triakdatiot < Proto-Gk. *tridkatioi. 
Connecting -a- after “triakonta '30'. 


“four hundred” 

tetrakdsioi (Hdt.), tetrekdsioi (Myrin.), Heracl 
tetrakdtioi < Proto-Gk. *ket(w)ra-katioi < 
*ket(u)r-kmtioi; cf. Skt. catuhsatam '400' (but 
Ved. ‘104'). 


“frve hundred” 

pentdkdsioi (Hdt.), pentékdsioi (Od.), EI. 
<pe>ntakatis < Proto-Gk. “pentakatioi. Con- 
necting -a- after *ket(w)rakatioi ‘400’. Simi- 
larly ‘600’, ‘700’, ‘800’, ‘goo’. 


“six hundred” 
hexdkésioi (Hat.), Thess. hexeikdttioi (connecting 
-et- /é/ after exekonta ‘60'), Heracl. wexakatioi 


< Proto-Gk. *whexakatiol, 


“seven hundred” 
heptdkésioi (Hdt.), Heracl. heptakdtioi < Proto- 
Gk. *heptakatioi. 


“eight hundred” 
oktakésioi (Hdt. + Thuc.), Lesb. oktdkdsioi, Her- 
acl hoktakdtioi < Proto-Gk. “oktakatioi. 


“nine hundred” 
endkésioi (Thuc.), Jon. einakdsioi (Hdt.) < Proto- 
Gk. “enwakatioi. 
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“thousand” 

Att. khilioi, lon. kheitlioi (Chios), Thess. + Lesb. 
khéllioi, Boeot. kheilioi, khélioi (Sparta) < 
Proto-Gk. *k*eslioi < “g*esliiui; cf. Ved. sahdsra- 
‘1oaa’, sahasrfya- ‘thousandfold’, Avest. 
hazanra- < *sm-g’eslo-, Lat. millé < *smiH,- 
g’esliH,, Celtiberian sankilistara /sanKlistra/ 
‘coin “one-thousandth”’ < *san-glistro- < *sm- 
gresl(i)-tro-. 


"ten thousands” 

murioi (Hes. + Hdt. + Xen.), cf. mirios (/l.) 
‘countless’ < Proto-Gk. *murio-; cf. Olr. muir 
‘abundance’? 
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VACLAY BLAZEK 


Oaths, Curses 


Oath (horkos) and curse (ard) are closely 
related verbal acts of communication with the 
divine. Curses are requests to a supernatural 
force that evil may befall another. Oaths, on the 
other hand, are in effect conditional self-curses, 
since the swearer: a) makes a statement that is 
either an assertion about the past/present or 
some future pledge; b) invokes a supernatural 
power as witness; and c) calls upon him/her- 
self a curse, which the invoked divine power 
will fulfill, should the assertion or pledge prove 
false. Every oath has this religious dimension, 
whether explicit or implicit (cf. Sommerstein et 
al. 2013:3—-4). Underlying belief in the punitive 
powers of the gods differentiates the oath from 
mere assertion or promise and the curse from 
invective (- Aischrology). 

In the Greek corpus oaths and curses occur 
in a bewildering array of literary and epigraphic 
sources from all periods (the Nottingham Oath 
Database enumerates nearly 4o00 oath refer- 
ences from the Archaic and Classical periods 
alone). Geographically spread throughout the 
Greek-speaking world and sharing features with 
Near-Eastern cultures (Karavites 1992; Faraone 
1993), these situationally determined verbal acts 
are embedded in both public and private life. 
Setting aside the special category of + Curse 
Tablets, we may discern three broad categories 
of cursing: (1) conditional self-curses, i.e. oaths, 
and (2) conditional curses, both of which are 
activated only if a wrong would be committed; 
and (3) revenge curses, which are uttered after a 
wrong has been committed (cf. Watson 1991-12 
and Graf 2005 for various taxonomies). 


1. CONDITIONAL SELF-CURSES: OATHS 


The three features mentioned above, invoca- 
tion, statement and self-curse, do not all figure 
in every oath; their combination and language 
depend on the circumstances that establish the 
bond between swearer(s), swearee(s) and the 
god(s). Generally, when oaths are made among 
individuals, the statement is usually accompa- 
nied with either the invocation or the self-curse 
and more rarely with both (1.a.). When, on the 
other hand, the swearer(s) make a formal oath in 
public, they tend to both call upon the gods and 
curse themselves explicitly (1.b.). 


1a, Oaths Among Individuals 

Oath-swearing among individuals is either a vol- 
untary or requested verbal act. Taking an oath 
before a recipient, the swearer asserts the truth- 
fulness of a statement or commits himself/her- 
self to some future action. Widespread in usage, 
these oaths populate genres that represent direct 
speech: e.g. epic, drama, philosophy (see Fletcher 
2012; Sommerstein ct al. forthcoming). 

The performative present of the main verb 
for oath-taking, dmnumi (later, amnid) ‘1 swear’ 
i acc. of the god (or gods) ; inf. for the oath 
statement, mark a bond between swearer and 
god(s): 


pdntas humin 6mnumi touts theotis é men erein 
taléthé 

‘] swear by all gods to you that [ shall speak the 
truth’ (Dem. Or. 32.31) 


More indirect registers are possible within a 
similar format, as in; 'I call a god as my witness’ 
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(e.g. Artemin martiromai, Eur. Hipp. 1451) or ‘let 
the god know’, with the name of the god in the 
nom., in epic poetry and drama (e.g. std d’ Aidas, 
Eur. Alc. 438). All structures underscore the role 
of the gods as guarantors to punish perjury (epi- 
orkia). 

In conversation, where oaths are usually vol- 
unteered, the most popular way of oath-taking 
also highlights divine involvement: it is formed 
by the particles né/nai md or md/ou m4 (for 
negative oaths) + the name of a god in the acc. 
(e.g. né ton Dia ‘(yes), by Zeus’; ma ten Artemin 
‘(no), by Artemis’). The choice of god often indi- 
cates the locality of the swearer (e.g. nai td sid ‘by 
the twin gods’, for the Spartan Castor and Pol- 
lux) and marks his/her gender (men swore e.g. 
‘by Hermes’, ‘by Athena’; women e.g. ‘by Aphro- 
dite’, ‘by Artemis’). The colloquial nature of this 
form of oath-taking, used mainly as an emphatic 
assertive, might suggest to us that it lacks sig- 
nificance; yet, there remains, even in comedy, 
a reluctance to attach it to untrue or insincere 
statements (Sommerstein 2007:137). 

In more solemn, private circumstances, the 
act of oath-taking, marked by any of the previ- 
ous linguistic features, can be accompanied by 
an explicit conditional self-curse of the type: 
‘may I suffer x, if1 do not keep my oath’, with the 
curse in the first pers. opt. wishing harm, often 
death, on the swearer (e.g. dnostos eién ‘may | 
not return home’, in a solemn oath-taking scene 
in Eur. IT 735-758; cf. Eur. Med. 735-755). But, 
as a feature of colloquial language, a voluntary 
conditional self-curse can also by itself mark an 
oath, usually without any god being invoked: 


apoloimén ei sé dédoika! 
‘may I perish, [Ff] am scared of you!’ (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 630) 


In addition to the common (ap-/ex-) oloimén, 
two other verbs are frequently used: thdnoimi 
‘may | die’, mé/mékéti zdién ‘may I not live’. Oath- 
taking of this kind mainly occurs in drama for 
making threats (e.g. Eur. Or, 147-1148) or coun- 
tering accusations (e.g. Soph. OT 660-662). In 
surviving evidence, only male speakers use this 
oath type, which may represent a spillover from 
self-cursing in public institutions (see below), 


ub. Official Oaths 
Official oaths are sworn by individuals or groups 
in public, with the terms specified by authori- 
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ties. They facilitate community ties (citizenship 
oaths, oaths of office, judicial oaths) and seal 
inter-community agreements (treaties, alli- 
ances) (Plescia 1970:58-82; Bolmarcich 2007; 
Sommerstein et al. 2013). Attested in inscriptions 
and throughout literature, their language is, 
expectedly, more formulaic than private oaths. 
In Classical Athens, official oaths are largely 
gender-specific verbal acts characteristic of the 
male domain of politics (Cole 1996). 

Compounds and cognates of émnumi are sed 
to describe oath-taking within various civic set- 
tings: e.g. ex-omosia for a witness swearing him- 
self out of testifying; ant-omdsia and di-omésia 
for the preliminary oaths taken by litigants in 
courts (Poll. 8.54—56). The last example suggests 
that oaths can also be forms of exchange, as e.g. 
in alliances: hdrkon didénai and dékhesthai, ‘to 
give’ and ‘to receive’ an oath (e.g. Hdt. 6.23.18—19; 
cf. Karavites 1992:65—-66; Cole 1996:236—237). 

The actual verbal process of official oath- 
taking often follows a set pattern: an initial state- 
ment, usually in fut. indic., is only afterwards 
transformed into an oath by invoking the god(s), 
in a similar way to (1.a.) above, and/or making a 
self-curse: 


I shall give my assistance to the deme of Cor- 
cyra,..and [| shall do everything else according 
to the resolutions of the allies. These are true by 
Zeus, Apollo and Demeter. If | keep my oath, may 
I have many good things; if not, the opposite. 
UG 2, 97, 16-26) 


As shown, the formal conditional self-curse is 
often balanced by a blessing: ‘may | have many 
good things’ polla kai agatha; the curse here takes 
the pithy form ‘otherwise the opposite’ e/ dé me 
t'anantia — and, often, ta kaka anti tén agathén 
‘may | have evil instead of good’. According to 
Faraone (2006), the balance of curses and bless- 
ings is more frequent in oaths among equals. In 
general, vaguer curse-formulations are perhaps 
better at accommodating proof of divine ret- 
ribution should cases of perjury be detected. 
Most often the swearer’s self-curse encompasses 
his descendants and/or property, with the so- 
called exdleia ‘utter destruction’ formula (exdleia 
hautéi kai génei kai oikiai ‘utter destruction to 
oneself, his genos and his house’, Dem. Or. 59.10, 
cf. Parker 1983:186—188; Gagné 2010). This curse 
formula stresses the significance of family within 
public structures. More elaborate curses in for- 
mal oaths are directed against crops, livestock or 
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human reproduction (Aeschin. In Ctes. 110-113; 
GHI 88, 23-46). 

Ritual plays an indispensable role in many 
formal oaths, and colors their language (Faraone 
1993; Kitts 2005:115-187; Berti 2006). The expres- 
sion hérkia témnein ‘to cut oaths’ when making 
a treaty, draws metaphorically on animal sac- 
rifice; treaties themselves are often described 
as spondai ‘libations’, At least in three cases of 
explicit self-cursing in formal oath-taking (Hom. 
IL 3.298-301; ML 5.40-51; Paroimiogr. 126 no. 
57), ritual acts, like e.g. libation, are employed 
metaphorically to describe the punishment of 
potential perjurers through analogy: ‘may the 
brains of those who will first do harm in defiance 
of their oaths, be spilt on the ground, like this 
wine’ (Hom. J. 3.298—301). 


2. CONDITIONAL CURSES 


Conditional curses are not limited to self-cursing 
(the oath); they can also be directed against 
others. In their basic form they consist of: (i) a 
+ conditional or a > relative indefinite clause 
indicating a directive, ‘if one/whoever does (not 
do) x’; and (ii) a curse, ‘may one suffer y’. A wide- 
spread feature of official language (2.a.), these 
curses also comprise a special group of inscrip- 
tions, the arat epitiumbioi (2.b.). 


2.a. Official Conditional Curses 

Like the self-curse in official oaths, conditional 
curses act as a deterrent against behavior per- 
ceived as a threat to society or the political order 
(Ziebarth 1895; Vallois 1914; Latte 1920; Rubin- 
stein 2007). The condition, often with edn tis + 
aor. subj., ef tis + aor. opt./fut. indic. or with the 
relative conditional Adstis/hds (dn) ‘whoever...’ 
+ subj./opt. (‘iterative’ conditionals), in combina- 
tion with the curse conveys prohibition against 
stasis, treason, violation of sacred property or 
offences by officials (cf. the elaborate conditions 
in two inscriptions from 5th c. BCE Teos, ML 30). 
The curse itself, directed against any potential 
wrongdoer, is formed with an imperatival infini- 
tive or a third pers. opt./imp. (e.g. exdlés/katdra- 
tos eié/ésto ‘may he be destroyed/accursed’) and 
often, as in official oaths, extends to encompass 
the whole household (cf. the curse opening the 
Athenian assembly, Aristoph. Thesm. 331-351). 
Outside politics, cursing of this kind can occur 
as a spontaneous utterance (e.g. Hom. Od. 1.47; 
Soph. Aj. 1176-1179). 
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Conditional cursing also encompasses a dis- 
tinct group of curses engraved on tombstones 
and found almost exclusively in West Anatolia 
(Strubbe 1991, 1997). They first appear in this 
area around the end of the ath c. BCE in three 
bilingual (Greek-Lycian) inscriptions (Strubbe 
1997:NO. 371, NO. 375, no. 376), but increase rap- 
idly from the ist c. CE onwards. Through their 
conditional and indefinite nature, these curses 
warn any passerby against violating the grave on 
which they were inscribed. 

The conditional clause (as in 2.a. and cf. also 
tis (an) ‘whoever...') outlines potential forms of 
grave desecration, e.g. the violation of the tomb 
monument (e.g. toto to mnéma hos an anorruxeéi 
‘whoever digs up this tomb’, Strubbe 1997: 
no, 87); or the burial of a stranger in the grave (e.g. 
ean dé tis héteron bdléi ptoma ‘if someone places 
another dead body’, no. 33). The curse wishes 
not only death on the desecrator and his family, 
but also physical sufferings (e.g. hupodropikds 
génoito ‘may he suffer from dropsy’, no. 163) pun- 
ishment after death (e.g, taphés mé tikhoi ‘may 
he not get burial’, no. 29) or, generally, accursed- 
ness (e.g, epdratos ésto ‘let him be accursed’, no. 
361) (See Strubbe 1997:xvii-xix and 285-298). 
Some of them display various rhetorical devices, 
like “repetition, rhythm, and the use of triplets” 
(Strubbe 1991:41). 


3. REVENGE CURSES 


Prayers or wishes for vengeance in response to a 
perceived wrong or injustice are common, par- 
ticularly among individuals. They are attested 
throughout ancient Greek literature (3.a.), but 
also occur in a distinctive category of inscrip- 
tional evidence from the Hellenistic period 
onwards (3.b.). 


3.a, Revenge Curses in Literary Sources 
The main verbs and nouns describing vengeful 
prayers for harm are (kat-, ep-) ardomai/eukho- 
mai and (kat-, ep-) ard/eukhé respectively. From 
the 5th c. BCE, ardomai and its cognates tend 
to dominate, but they never fully replace the 
family of eukh- words in prayers for harm (cf. 
Corlu 1966:265-288; Aubriot 1992:295-403; Pul- 
leyn 1997:70-77). 

Invocations to the gods are direct in the voc. 
(with or without 6; cf. also k/dthi meu ‘hear me’ 
+ voc., Hom. Od. 4.762), and, less commonly, 
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indirect, i.e., the cletic kaléé ‘I call’ + acc. of the 
god (e.g. Saph. Aj. 835-838). Any god can be 
invoked, sometimes with epithets or attribu- 
tive appositions that draw attention to their 
punitive power (e.g. Aesch. Sepé. 145-148; Eur. 
Phoen. 151-152). Invacations can also be followed 
by arguments justifying the curse or explaining 
why the specific god should fulfill the wish (e.g. 
Aesch. Ag. 1323-1326; Eur. Hipp. 887-890). 

By far the commonest mood for expressing 
curses within the prayer structure itself was the 
opt. of wish in the second or third pers.: 


tiseian Danaoi ema dakrua soisi bélessin 
‘may the Danaans pay my tears with your 
arrows’ (Hom. fl 1.42) 


Reasons for the popularity of the opt. of wish, 
or how its usage differs from the less common 
imperative in prayers for harm, are uncertain 
(c£ Bakker 1966208; Pulleyn 1997250-151). Out- 
side formal prayers, using a plain opt. in “prayer- 
like wishes” (Willi 2003:33) against another 
person conveys an impulsive form of indigna- 
tion (e.g. (ap-) dloio/dloito; cf. with the emphatic 
juxtaposition of adj. and adv., kakos kakés dloito 
‘an evil man, may he evilly perish’). The main 
punishment issued against the accursed was 
death, and, less frequently, exile or physical 
suffering (e.g. Soph. OC 1383-1392; Soph. Phil. 
791-795). The semantic range of these curses can 
einphasize justice and retribution (e.g. téseian 
above). In Hellenistic poetry, the same punish- 
ments accommodate elaborations (e.g. use of 
mythological exempla in the form ‘may you suf- 
fer like...’ etc.; cf. Watson 1991:82—103). 

In Greek literature, revenge cursing is most 
commonly performed after a family wrong 
(e.g. Hom. fl. 9.447-457; Soph. OC 1383-13932; cf. 
Kakridis 1929:141—168; West 1999). Other contexts 
include: unjustified death (curses not only of the 
dying, e.g. Soph. A/. 835-844, but also of his/her 
inlimuates, e.g. Aesch. Cho. 124-151); betrayals in 
love (e.g. Eur. Med. 163-165) and politics (e.g. 
Alc. frag. 129; cf. Giordano 1999:52-61); damage 
or theft of property (eg. Thgn. 348-349); and 
love rivalry (e.g. Aristoph. Eccl go6-910). The 
curses of parents and those in authority are 
considered particularly powerful, suggesting a 
straight symbiotic relationship between potent 
curser and curse (cf. Plato Leg. 1.931b-c; Parker 
1983:192-198); but the spontaneous cursing of 
women, servants and children is also highly 
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effective (e.g. Soph. Trach. 807-809; Aesch. Ag. 
1322-1326). In special circumstances, the whole 
community can issue revenge curses against a 
common enemy (e.g. Plut. Alc. 22.5). 


3.b. Prayers for Justice: Inscriptions 

Curses requesting justice and retribution also 
appear in the distinctive ‘prayers for justice’ of 
the inscriptional corpus of curses written on tab- 
lets of lead (+ Curse Tablets; Versnel 1991, 2010). 
Attestations range from the ath c. BCE to Late 
Antiquity (see e.g. the 3rd c. BCE inscriptions 
from the temple of Demeter and Kore in Cni- 
dus, Asia Minor, DT 1-13). According to Versnel 
(1991:68), this type of cursing, although also writ- 
ten on lead, differs linguistically from the more 
typical curse tablets by virtue of: a) a vocabulary 
of injustice and punishment (e.g. emphasis on 
ekdike- words); b) expressions of supplication 
(e.g, boéthei moi ‘help me’; hikétés sou ‘your sup- 
pliant’); c) invocations to god(s) usually with a 
superior title (e.g. Auria or déspoina ‘mistress’ ); 
d) arguments justifying the reason of prayer; 
and, e) requests that the writer may not face any 
consequences for his/her present act. Most often, 
these prayers for justice are responses to theft, 
slander or false accusations (cf. Dreher 2010 for 
a critique of ‘prayers for justice’ as a separate 
category within the corpus of curse tablets). 
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Onomastica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period 


The term onomasticon (onomastikén (scil. 
hiblion), ‘book’) refers to erudite works devoted 
to collecting and explaining names and expres- 
sions in order to provide the reader with the 
right way of referring to an item. Unlike lexica, 
which generally are arranged alphabetically 
(+ Alphabetical Dictionaries), onomastica are 
usually ordered according to (wider or narrower) 
semantic fields, and also include synonyms 
(+ Synonymica; Tosi 2007:3). Their structure can 
therefore be called ‘horizontal’, thus distinguish- 
ing it from the typical structure of lexica, viz. 
‘vertical’ (Tosi 1988:87). In onomastica, lexico- 
graphers put together all words they could locate 
from almost every field of material experience 
and human life, including rare, dialectal and 
foreign words (+ Dictionaries of Dialects): they 
wrote onomastic lexica to be used both for the 
explanation of literary works of the past and, 
more generally, for philological analysis and lit- 
erary criticism, as well as for their own poetic 
compositions (Wendel 1939:507; Tosi 1994144, 
149; 200071214). The only ancient onomasticon 
that survives, although in abridged form, is that 
of Julius Pollux (and c. CE), It gives us a picture 
af the way in which such works were structured 
(Tosi 2007). 

According to Plato's Cratylus, the adjective 
onomastikos refers to the ability of naming {i.e., 
giving the proper name to objects) in relation 
to both the skill itself (423d, 425a) and to a man 
exhibiting this skill (424a) (Wendel 1939:507; 
Tosi 2007:3). It is not a coincidence that the first 
occurrences of this term are found in Plato: the 
beginning of the investigations on ondmata 
(‘names, words') relates to linguistic investi- 
gations conducted by philosophers, and espe- 
cially by the Sophists in the 5th c. BCE (Pfeiffer 
1968:57—65). Earlier philosophical research in 
this field was devoted to establishing the exact 
relationship between names (and their mean- 
ings) and things (Pfeiffer 1968:63). However, such 
investigations were not strictly related to any 
further grammatical speculations on the doc- 
trines of names (i.e. onomatikd), something that 
was canonized by the grammarians Apollonius 
Dyscolus and Herodian in the 2nd c. CE (Wen- 
del 1939:507). The exact relationship between 
such speculations and the composition of ono- 
mastica is still unclear. For instance, according 
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to Diogenes Laertius (9.48), Democritus (2nd 
half of the 5th c. BCE) is the author of a work 
entitled Onomastica (Onomastika, VS 68 A 33, 
B 26a) whose exact content is not known (Wendel 
1939:507). On the other hand, the Onomasticon 
ascribed to Gorgias and used by Pollux (1.145; 
g.epist.) cannot belong to the sophist from Leon- 
tini (5th/4th c. BCE); instead it possibly belongs 
to another Gorgias, the rhetorician from Athens 
(1st/and c. CE; FGrHist 351 T3, F*2 with Jacoby’s 
commentary; Wendel 1939:507; Regali 2007). 
Such philosophical investigations were later 
continued by the Stoics, who linked their stud- 
ies on names to etymology and created a sort of 
‘etymological onomasticon’ (Wendel 1939:507- 
508; Tosi 2007:3; + Etymological Dictionaries). 
The Onomasticon ascribed to the mythical poet 
Orpheus (Suda o 654 Adler = Orph. test. 838 
and 1018 Bernabé), probably dealing with the 
names of gods and their explanations (Ziegler 
194211412), could also be placed among these 
philosophical onomastica. 

From the beginning of the Hellenistic age, 
Alexandrian scholars systematically collected 
names and created reference works with an ono- 
mastic structure. This structure should be under- 
stood not as a mere juxtaposition of synonyms, 
but as an arrangement of words according to 
semantic fields. This kind of arrangement was 
at that time generally preferred over the alpha- 
betic one, which was only going to be intro- 
duced later (Tosi 1994249, 176; 2000:1215). For 
instance, the ‘poetical onomasticon’ preserved 
by P. Hibeh 172 (ca 270-230 BCE) contains a col- 
lection of poetical compound adjectives and is a 
good representative of such erudite tools (Tosi 
2000:1215, 2007:3-4; Spanoudakis 2002:402—403). 
More generally, the main purpose of these ono- 
mastic lexica was to collect and describe differ- 
ent names and denominations of objects from 
various cities and lands, while at the same time 
recording dialectal denominations as well, since 
this was a common topic of Hellenistic scholar- 
ship. Nevertheless, such works served not only as 
mere erudite collections, but also as useful tools 
for literary criticism (Wendel 1939:508). 

Among the Hellenistic works (Schoenemann 
1886:44-53), the Local nomenclature (Ethnikai 
unomasiai; fr. 406 Pfeiffer) of Callimachus of 
Cyrene (4th/3rd c. BCE) played an important 
role: here he collected different names of objects 
coming from different places and cities. It con- 
tained at least a catalog of types of fish (Ath. 
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7.329a), but also many others (possibly devoted 
to months, birds and winds); it is possible that 
this work also had philological interests (Wen- 
del 1939:508; Pfeiffer 1959:329; 1968235; Tosi 
1994:150; 200071215; 2007:4). Callimachus’ work 
seems to have been later used by Aristophanes 
of Byzantium (3rd/2nd c. BCE) in compiling his 
“onomastica, arranged according to subjects 
and localities” (Pfeiffer 1968:197): his On terms of 
times of life (Peri onomasias hélikién: frr. 37-219 
Slater) and On terms of relationship (Peri sun- 
genikén onomaton: frr. 200A-336 Slater; further 
subsections were suggested by Cohn 18g96:1001— 
1002) possibly were sections of his Lexeis (Wen- 
del 1939:508; Pfeiffer 1968:199-202). Here, “every 
effort was made not only to distinguish the usage 
in epic, lyric and dramatic poetry, and in the 
local dialects, but to point out changes of form 
and meaning and even to reconnect words to 
their origin” (Pfeiffer 1968:201). 

Many other works were compiled by Alex- 
andrian scholars, such as Eratosthenes. For 
instance, his Book of the tools of a master-builder 
(Arkhitektonikds, on technical terms of crafts- 
men) and Book on utensils (Skeuographikés, 
probably domestic ones) possibly were part of 
the same work and related to his studies on Attic 
comedy (Wendel 1939: 509; Pfeiffer 1968:162; Tosi 
199417; 2007:4; Geus 2002:291-302), Yet only a 
few fragments of the rather extensive Helle- 
nistic production of such works on the most 
various themes survive (Wendel 1939:509-510; 
Tosi 2000:1216): Nicander of Colophon (and c. 
BCE), far instance, wrote on tools (Suda v 374 
Adler), Artemidorus of Tarsus (ist c. BCE) on 
cookery (e.g. Ath. 9.387d: Wentzel 18962331), 
and Dorion On fishes (Wellmann 1905). More 
generally, many Hellenistic and early Roman 
erudite works with an onomastic structure dealt 
with different dialects such as, for instance, the 
general onomasticon - a collection of glosses 
(and synonyms?) — of Seleucus of Alexandria (ist 
c. BCE/ist c. CE; Latte 1925:173). 

The Alexandrian production of onomastica 
was later reworked by Pamphilus of Alexandria 
(2nd half of the 1st c. CE) in a huge onomasticon 
consisting of 95 books and entitled On glosses 
and words (Peri gldssén kai onomaton, according 
to Ath. 14.650e; elsewhere the title is quoted with 
some slight differences; Schoenemann 1886:62~- 
89, 110-116; Wendel 1939:512-513; 1949:337—338; 
on the relationship with Zopyrion, possibly 
author of the first 4 books, and on the epitomes 
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made by Vestinus and Diogenianus, see Wen- 
del 1939:513; 1949:337-342; Alpers 1981:123-125). 
In his ‘Collective Onomastikon’, Pamphilus sum- 
marized all the previous works on single mat- 
ters, thus being one of the main sources for 
later lexicographers. The content of Pamphilus’ 
work, now lost, can tentatively be inferred by 
its later users (especially through Athenaeus 
and lexicographers who used Diogenianus) and 
through direct quotations from it (fragments in 
Schmidt 1862:LXI-LXIX). Pamphilus dealt with 
most kinds of things — such as birds, fish, meals, 
tools, etc. — according to their different denomi- 
nations by different people, such as the people 
of Attica, Spartans, Romans, etc. Concerning the 
inner organization of this work, it is still debated 
whether it combined the ‘horizontal’ arrange- 
ment in semantic fields with an alphabetic struc- 
ture (Wendel 1949:338-339; Tosi 2007:5). 

More generally, onomastica were used by Hel- 
lenistic lexicographers to collect and describe 
different denominations of objects from differ- 
ent cities and lands with no prescriptive intent, 
which only became common in later works of 
(especially Atticist) lexicography. In the Roman 
period, however, Atticist grammarians exten- 
sively exploited such instruments of the past in 
the compilation of their own lexica in order to 
determine the genuine fifth-century Attic forms 
so as to prescribe them as well. 

This evolution in perspective can be well rec- 
ognized e.g. by comparing the attitude of a Hel- 
lenistic lexicographer such as Philemo of Aixone 
(3rd/2nd c. BCE?) with that of lulius Pollux (2nd 
half of the and c. CE), Philemo was one of the 
first lexicographers to write an onomasticon of 
Attic words (the title of his work is variously pre- 
served; Wendel 1938:2150; 1939:510; Ucciardello 
2007). According to the surviving fragments — 
mostly preserved by Athenaeus (who, however, 
only knew Philemo’s work through Pamphilus) — 
Philemo aimed at collecting and describing only 
Attic names and their usage (Wendel 1938). 

The sophist and grammarian Iulius Pollux, on 
the other hand, displays a completely different 
attitude. He worked in the and half of the 2nd 
c. CE and held the imperial chair of Rhetorics 
in Athens; his major work was the Onomasticon 
in 10 books (Onomastikén, which is the title of 
each book; the plural — Onomastika — is attested 
in Schol. PL Alc. 1105b1 [nr. 6] Cufalo), dedicated 
to Emperor Commodus, and surviving only in 
an abridged version, probably produced within 
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Arethas’ circle (9th/1oth CE; Bethe 1900-1937; 
1917:776; Tosi 1999; Dickey 2007:96). Pollux col- 
lected Attic words in order to indicate which 
ones should be used according to the usage of 
Attic writers (and in what meaning). (On the 
problem of the canon of classical authors to 
be used and on Pollux’ relationship with other 
Atticists, especially with Phrynichus, see Naech- 
ster 1908; Bethe 1917:774—775; Tosi 1999:52 and 
2007:5-8). The arrangement of words was by 
semantic fields, proposing a main theme at the 
beginning of each book (on the matters consid- 
ered, see Bethe 1917:776-777); he obviously used 
many sources, probably including Pamphilus’ 
work, but also had some materials available from 
his own readings and teaching activity (Bethe 
1917:777-778). Even if his attitude seems to be 
more ‘tolerant’ compared to other Atticist gram- 
marians (especially Phrynichus), he intended his 
Onomasticon not merely as a descriptive instru- 
ment, as the ancient lexicographers did, but also 
as a prescriptive handbook. 

Pollux’ Onomasticon probably is the last work 
produced with such a ‘horizontal’ structure that 
was eventually superseded by a (more or less) 
alphabetically arranged structure. However, 
the onomastic structure survives in other Late 
Antique and Byzantine lexicographical works, 
such as Hesychius’ lexicon, in which some 
entries display this same type of arrangement 
(Tosi 200071217). 
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Onomatopoeia 


The term onomatopoeia (from the Greek ‘making 
names’) refers to words that imitate the sounds 
of the things they describe. The most common 
examples of onomatopoeia mimic sounds found 
in nature, either those of animals or inanimate 
objects. The geographer Strabo makes particular 
reference to both the term ‘onomatopoeia’ itself 
as well as the process by which such terms are 
coined (14.2.28). He lists the terms battarizein 
which means ‘to stammer’, fraulizein, ‘to lisp’, 
psellizein, ‘to falter when speaking or speak inar- 
ticulately', Akelarizein ‘babble or murmur (cf. 
‘babbling brook’ in English), Alangé ‘make a 
sharp sound’ (ie., ‘clang’), psdphos ‘noise’, boé ‘a 
loud cry or shout’, and Ardtos ‘rattle’ as examples 
of onomatopoeia. He goes on to observe that 
such terms are most likely plentiful in Greek 
because people naturally link actions or things 
with the sounds they produce and thus these 
sounds become their names. We can therefore 
conclude that this process was already a familiar 
one by the Classical period. 


ONOMASTICA: FROM ANTIQUITY TO THE BYZANTINE PERIOD 


Examples of onomatopoeia that occur in 
drama include the noises made by Aristophanes’ 
frogs in Ranae (209-10): brekekekéx kodx kodx 
(meant to imitate the sound of a marsh frog), 
the first lines spoken by Aeschylus’ chorus of 
Erinyes in Eumenides (117-20; 123-26): mugmds, 
mugmés/ogmos, dgmoés. Aristophanes has his 
frogs ‘ribbit’ for comic effect, while the moans 
of Aeschylus’ Erinyes highlight their similarity 
to animals (it is only as the play progresses 
that their vocahulary develops). Thus, in these 
two instances, we see onomatopoeia being used 
to express an element of each chorus’ identity, 
beyond evoking a familiar (or, in the case of the 
Erinyes’ groans, eerie) sound. 

While onomatopoeic terms were used rather 
freely in Greek poetry and prose, Quintillian, in 
his Instituto Oratoria (1.5.72; ca. 95 CE) states that 
he does not favor coining new words, including 
onomatopoeia. He goes on to say that he would 
shy away from using onomatopoeia were it not 
for the ancient precedent. It does seem that he 
believes preserved onomatopoeic expressions in 
Greek to be more acceptable than the onomato- 
poeic terms found in the Latin of his own day, 
such as balare to ‘baa’ (of sheep) and hinnire, to 
‘whinny’ (of horses, which may itself be consid- 
ered an example of onomatopoeia in English). 

Although it may seem as if such words would 
necessarily be language and culture specific, 
it is nevertheless possible to reconstruct some 
onomatopoeic terms to at least a late stage of 
Proto-Indo-European. Perhaps one of the best 
examples of such a term is the Greek word 
bdrbaros meaning ‘foreigner’. To the Greek ear, 
‘bar-bar' was the sound that non-Greek speak- 
ers made when they spoke, but we also find 
the Sanskrit term barbara-h, which might sug- 
gest that the term does not only mimic the 
sound of unintelligible speech to the Greeks, 
but also to the Indo-Europeans, or, further that 
it might be related to the Proto-Indo-European 
root *bar- (+ reduplication is a common feature 
of onomatopoeia), though that is a controversial 
assertion since initial PIE *b- is doubtful (+ Glot- 
talic Theory and Greek). Another onomato- 
poeia which may have a rich Indo-European 
heritage is the Greek of, found more commonly 
within oim(m)ot (cf. Barddal et. al., 2013; the 
following observations are indebted to that arti- 
cle, although the examples included here were 
collected independently and are not found in 
that work). This is a frequent onomatopoeia in 
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Classical Greek, though it may also be found in 
Homer and the Septuagint. Ofm(m)oi appears 
to consist of two elements, of ‘woe’, which can 
stand alone, and -moi, dat. sg. 1 pers. of the 
personal pronoun, and frequently, though not 
always, places a clear emphasis on the suffering 
or predicament of the speaker. There are a few 
attestations of of egd with apparently the same 
meaning, though there are no clear examples of 
of with a second or third person pronoun (nomi- 
native or dative). The use of ‘woe’ with a dative 
first person pronoun is attested (to a greater or 
lesser extent) in Old Germanic, Slavic, Latin, 
Sanskrit, and Avestan. However, an etymological 
comparison of this collocation with Greek oimoi 
appears difficult, as of does not clearly relate 
to the assumed PIE form *wai/*(H)wei. See 
the following Aeschylean examples (1) — with 
‘dative’ and (2) with nominative, where we see 
another ‘woe’ onomatopoeia, ototvi: 


(1) Ek ténde poinds phémi bouleiein tina / léont’ 

dnalkin en lékhei straphomenon / otkourdn 
olmoi tdi moldnti despotei / emdi phérein gar 
khré to doulion zugén. 
‘For this cause I tell you that a strengthless 
lion, wallowing in his bed, plots vengeance, 
a watchman waiting (ah me!) for my mas- 
ter's coming home — yes, my master, for | 
must bear the yoke of slavery.’ (Aesch. Ag. 
1223-6; tr. H.W. Smyth) 

(2) Papai oion to pir epérkhetai dé mui / ototot 
Lukei’ Apollon, oi ego ego. 

‘Oh, oh! What fire! It comes upon me! Woe, 
woe! Lycean Apollo! Ah me, ah me!’ (Aesch. 


Ag. 1256-7) 


The Homeric ‘woe’ onomatopoeia was more 
commonly 6. This far more rarely could be 
interpreted as relating to a dative experiencer 
pronoun (see ex. 3 below), and was more likely a 
pure onomatopoeia. 


(3) Ton ddr hupddra idon proséphé pédas okus 
Achilles / 0 moi anaidelén epieiméne ker- 
daleéphron / pds tis toi préphron épesin 
peithétai Akhaién / é hodén elthémenai é 
andrdsin iphi mdékhesthai? 

‘Glaring from beneath his brows spoke to 
him swift-footed Achilles: “Ah me, clothed 
in shamelessness, thinking of profit, how 
shall any man of the Achaeans obey your 
words with a ready heart? Either to go ona 
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journey or to fight against men with force?”' 
(Hom. /f. 1148-151; tr. A.T, Murray) 


In Koine, oimoi comes to be replaced by ouas 
(the former not being attested in the NT) for 
unknown reasons. The phonetic onomatopoeic 
uttering [wai] is very common in Eurasia and 
ouai could serve as a renewal of di. Interestingly, 
oua/ may occur with a dative experiencer pro- 
noun of any person. Observe exx, 4-5: 


(4) Hé oual hé mia apélthen / idou érkhetai éti 
duo ouai meta taita. 
‘One woe is past; and, behold, there two 
woes more hereafter’ (KJV; Revelation 9:12; 
Textus Receptus) 

(5) Plen ouai ouai humin tois plousiois héti 
apékhete ten pardklésin humon. 
‘Woe unto you that are rich, for ye have 
received your consolation’ (KJV; Luke 6:24; 
Textus Receptus) 


Finally, notonlyarecertain casesofonomatopoeia 
well-attested, they also appear to be remarkably 
stable through time, as evidenced by the Classi- 
cal ‘be’ (or ‘baa’, the sound sheep make) which 
has become Modern Greek une [™be]. Here 
we see that the orthography has been changed 
to maintain the integrity of the onomatopoeic 
expression, which itself (perhaps because sheep 
continue to ‘baa’) has remained the same (Hock 
and Joseph 1996:234), Finally, the (Ancient and 
Modern) Greek middle verb pérdomai ‘to fart’ 
comes from the Indo-European root *pera- ‘fart’. 
While the root *perd- likely has an onomatopoeic 
origin, it also forms a medium tantum verb in 
Indo-Iranian as well (Skt. pardate, Av. peredaiti). 
In languages which lost the original PIE middle 
formation, “perd- is reflected by active verbs (cf. 
Lith. persti (<“perd-ti), OE feortan). 
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Optative 


The optative mood (+ Mood and Modality) also 
called ‘subjunctive of the past’ and ‘second- 
ary subjunctive’ (Jannaris 1897:179), expresses 
a wish, a possibility, or a cautious statement 
and it is usually found in a subordinate clause 
(+ subordination) dependent on a past-tense 
main verb. 


1. MORPHOLOGY 


The Greek optative suffixes -ié-, -i- continue 
Proto-Indo-European *-jéh,-, *-ih;- and, after 
contraction with the final vowel (-o- or -a-) of the 
tense-stem, give -oi- (present, future, and per- 
fect), and -aé- (active first aorist), Examples from 
paud'stop’: patio-i-mi act. pres. opt. 1sg.; putisa- 
i-mi act. fut. opt.isg.; pepaiko-i-mi act. perf. opt. 
Isg.; patisa-i-mi act. aor. opt. isg. The sequence 
-ié- (limited almost exclusively to singular forms 
in Homer) occurs in Classical Greek: 


(1) in the ~ aorist passive, e.g., duthe-ié-n pass. 
aor. opt. isg. of {a6 ‘unbind’; 

in the singular of mi-verbs, e.g,, tithe-/é-n act. 
pres, opt isg. of tithémi ‘put’; 

in the singular of + contract verbs; 

(4) in the future active singular of verbs in nasal 
or liquid consonants, e.g., phano-ié-n, act. 
fut. opt. isg. of phainomai ‘show’; 

in some ‘second’ ~ perfects, e.g., proclélu- 
thoiés act. perf. opt. asg. of prvérkho- 
mai ‘advance’ (Goodwin 1965:60; Smyth 
19567151). 


The secondary personal endings, 2sg. -s; 3sg. 
-@; ipl. -men; 2pl. -te, are added to the optative 
suffixes. Verbs in -6 have the ending -mi in the 
first person singular in all tenses of the active 
voice. The present optative of verbs in -ad can 
also have the so-called ‘Attic’ ending -o-/é-n. The 
third person plural bears the ending -ie-n, e.g. 
ftia-ie-n. The optative of the (active and medio- 
passive) perfect and pluperfect is rare, and it 
is formed by analogy to the present -oimi. This 
optative is more generally expressed by a periph- 
rasis consisting of the perfect + participle and 
efén (optative of eimi ‘be'), e.g. act. pepaukds 
eién, or mid. pepauménos eién from paud ‘stop’ 
(Goodwin 1965:160; Jannaris 189797, 207; Smyth 
1956189). The (sigmatic) first aorist optative of 
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d-verbs in -eias (the so-called ‘Aeolic’ endings) 
probably replaced an earlier -ie- and is more 
common than -ais in Attic, e.g. hiseias, act. aor. 
opt. 2sg. of {0 ‘unbind’. 


2. SYNTAX 


The meaning of the optative varies according to 
whether it is used with the = particle dn. With 
an (or Hom. ké) the optative expresses a poten- 
tiality or likelihood (negative ou; occasionally in 
Homer and later poetry without the particle az/ 
ke(n)). The optative with dn is also used in + pur- 
pose clauses, causal clauses, object clauses after 
verbs of effort and fearing, and in + conditionals 
(Humbert 1960:16-123; Schwyzer & Debrunner 
1950:319-338; van Emde Boas & Huitink 20102138; 
Willmott 2007). Without dn the optative is used 
in the following ways: 


(1) with a desiderative meaning expressing 
a wish for the future (negative me), and 
is called the ‘cupitive optative’, ‘optative 
proper’, or ‘optative of wish’; 

with an imperative meaning, expressing a 
command or exhortation; 

in the apodosis of conditionals, in purpose 
clauses, + relative clauses, clauses of fear- 
ing or indirect discourse (> Direct/Indirect 
Discourse) after secondary tenses (Hewson 
1997; Kilhner & Gerth 18986; Lightfoot 1975). 


(2) 


The verb of a subordinate clause, for example, 
in indirect discourse or a clause expressing pur- 
pose, depending on a past-tense verb (aorist, 
imperfect, pluperfect) may also bear optative 
endings (+ Consecutio Temporum et Modorum); 
but this optative is already optional and marks 
an archaizing literary style in Attic Greek of the 
sth c. The verb of a subordinate (conditional, 
relative, temporal, final, and object) clause is 
in the optative by assimilation if the optative 
of the main clause refers to future time (Good- 
win 1889:4—6, 77-81; Horrocks 1997:152; Jannaris 
1897:452; Smyth 1956:489—491). 

The optative disappeared as a separate cate- 
gory quite early and it has been replaced, except 
in fossilized uses, by the + subjunctive, the indic- 
ative, and modals since the 2nd c. BCE (Brown- 
ing 1983: 30; Bubenik 1997; Horrocks 19977102, 117; 
Jannaris 1897:179, 452, 560-567). 
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NIKOLAOS LAVIDAS 


Optimality and Greek 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Optimality Theory (OT) is an approach to gram- 
mar that began in the early 1990s with the work 
of Alan Prince and Paul Smolensky (1991, 1993). It 
was formed as a version of Generative Grammar 
and very soon developed independently through 
analyses mainly of + phonology, but also of mor- 
phology and + syntax and of their interfaces 
with phonology. The expansion of OT also con- 
tinued to fields such as Semantics, Historical 
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Linguistics, and Sociolinguistics. Phonology (and 
its interfaces with other fields) was the first and 
is still the most well-studied field under OT, in 
part because OT emphasizes the output of gram- 
mar; the major new idea of OT — that linguistic 
analysis should move from a rule-based to an 
output-based model — is clearly applicable to the 
phonological structure of language (Boersma et 
al, 2000, McCarthy 2002, 2007). 

Even though the study of the phonology of 
ancient languages is one of the most difficult 
areas of linguistic analysis, since direct evidence 
about the sounds of ancient languages does not 
exist, OT offers us many valuable analyses of 
Ancient Greek grammar, from phonology and 
meter (-+ Metrics) to morphology and syntax. 


2. A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF OPTIMALITY 
THEORY 


Similar to all Generative Grammar models, OT 
had an extremely rapid development in various 
stages. Our purpose is not to provide a detailed 
presentation of OT but to investigate the main 
domains of cooperation between OT and Greek. 

As already mentioned, OT focuses on gram- 
matical constraints on the output. In other 
words, there is a basic dichotomy in grammar 
between an operational component (called GEN 
in OT) and a constraint component (EVAL). 

GEN produces the candidate output forms 
and EVAL selects the actual (‘winning’) output 
for the specific language from the candidate 
output forms. GEN is taken to be universal and 
shows the ways that an input can be trans- 
formed in any language by deriving all possible 
candidates for the output. EVAL selects the opti- 
mal candidate forms, evaluating all candidates 
based on a constraint hierarchy (Con) (Kager 
1999; Boersma et al. 2000; McCarthy 2002, 2007; 
Sinolensky et al. 2006): 


Input - GEN + Candidate set + EVAL -+ CON 
~+ Optimal candidate 


A basic tenet of OT is that languages differ not 
in the constraints they have, but in how those 
constraints are ranked relative to one another, 
and herein lies the need for the study of as many 
languages as possible - including ancient or 
less-known modem languages. GEN, EVAL, and 
the constraints are taken to be universal, but the 
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ranking of those constraints in the constraint 
hierarchy is taken to be language-specific. There 
are two types of constraint in Con: markedness 
constraints (for instance, constraints against 
combinations of sounds) and faithfulness con- 
straints (for instance, constraints against insert- 
ing, deleting, or changing sounds). 

Modem or ancient, well-studied or less- 
studied, international or minority, all languages 
and their dialects are taken to differ only in con- 
straint ranking; all other aspects of the grammar 
are assumed to be universal (Archangeli 1997; 
McCarthy 2002, 2007). Hence, it is essential to 
collect all constraint rankings available in mod- 
em languages or in early periods of languages. 
The constraints and their rankings for a language 
are presented in a table — referred to as a tableau 
in OT — (see below), in which each violation of 
a constraint by a specific form in a language is 
symbolized with an asterisk. Higher constraints 
are more important for the output (Boersma 
et al. 2000). 

The tableaux below (adapted from Drach- 
man 2000) show how OT works for a word 
like ‘sharper, which occurs as pik.rd.te.ros in 
Homeric Greek and as pikra.te.ros in > Attic. 
The input root pikro- ‘sharp' and comparative 
suffix -teros are shown in the top-left spot, which 
gives the input to the GEN process that yields (a), 
(b) and (c) as possible outputs. EVAL selects from 
(a), (b) and (c) by selecting the one that fares 
best in terms of three ranked constraints; *LLL, 
NoCopa, and IDENTV. *LLL, familiar from Greek 
metrics, bans sequences of three light + sylla- 
bles; NoCopa bans syllable-final + consonants; 
and IDENTV bans any change in the quality or 
quantity of a + vowel. The tableau below shows 
the constraint ranking for Homer, with *LLL and 
IDENTV more important (= further to the left) 
than NoCopa: 


/pikro-teros/ *LLL IDENTV NoCopa 
a. pi.krd.te.ros * . 
hb. pik.rd.te.ros =; 


c. pi.kro.te.ros ig . 


(a) violates *LLL (pi-kré.te...), but maintains 
the output unchanged (respecting IDENTV) with 
only one coda consonant (final -s, which all of the 
candidates have); (b) respects *LLL and IDENTV 
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but has an extra coda consonant in the first 
syllable, violating NoCopa twice; (c) respects 
“LLL and NoCopa but changes 6 to 4, violat- 
ing IDENTV. Because violations of high-ranked 
*LLL and IDENTV are worse (this is symbolized 
with an exclamation mark) than violations of 
lower-ranked NoCopa, (b) is a more optimal 
output than (a) or (c); none of the candidates 
is perfect, but one is more optimal than the 
others, hence optimality theory. Attic Greek has 
the same constraints, ex hypothesi, but ranked 
differently, with [DENTV less important than 
NoCopa: 


/pikrdé-teros/ *LLL NoCopa  IpENTV 
a. pikrdé.teros  *! 

b. pik.rd.te.ros an) 

~c, pi.kro.te.ros . . 


(a)-(c) each still violate the same constraints, 
but the constraint that (c) violates (IDENTV) 
is less important constraint in Attic than the 
constraints that (a) and (b) violate, so (c) is the 
optimal output in Attic. 


3. ANCIENT GREEK AND OT: HOW A 
‘MODERN’ THEORY CAN COOPERATE WITH 
ANCIENT DATA 


OT analyses of Greek are numerous, and we will 
concentrate only on works that have examined 
the Ancient Greek period, not on Modern Greek 
or on diachronic studies. We will explore the 
theoretical questions in these works and the 
Ancient Greek data under examination, Our ref- 
erences to OT studies are only partial, partly due 
to space restrictions, 

Ancient Greek phonology is relevant to an 
important debate about OT over how many 
levels of analysis are required. The standard 
assumption since Prince & Smolensky (1993) is 
that only two levels (underlying and surface) are 
required, Noyer (1997) has argued, however, that 
details of Greek + accentuation require access 
to arbitrary levels of analysis that OT rejects, and 
thus that Greek requires a derivational, rule- 
based phonology incompatible with OT. Kipar- 
sky (2003) counters that OT only requires the 
adoption of layers or strata (one layer of con- 
straint evaluation for stems, one for words, one 
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for + sentences), and thus that Greek supports 
his model of stratal OT (Kiparsky 2000). 

The question of the interaction between tone 
and ~ stress has been treated within OT by Blu- 
menfeld (2004), who argues that Greek accentua- 
tion involves both tone-to-stress (“tonal systems 
that cater to the metrical phonology”) and stress- 
to-tone interactions (“stress systems that cater 
to the tonal phonology”). Tone is attracted to 
stress at the word level, so that dnthrdpos ‘man’ 
surfaces with a low tone on /6/ and a high tone 
on the preceding /a/, dnthrapos (Sauzet 1989; 
Golston 1990). At the phrasal level, he claims, 
trochaic feet are reassigned around H(igh)-toned 
syllables such that the high tone falls on the 
stressed syllable, a stress-to-tone interaction. 

Hyde and Husic (2012) examine the restriction 
of a word accent to a window of a particular size 
at one edge of the word (for instance, in some 
languages the accent must occur on one of the 
three final syllables of a word, whereas in other 
languages on one of the three initial syllables). 
Ancient Greek provides them with examples 
of two types of accent window: words without 
enclitics (+ Clitics), e.g. Aodds ‘road’, angelos 
‘messenger’, and words with enclitics, e.g. hodds 
tis ‘a road’, dngelds tis ‘a messenger’. Hyde and 
Husic also test the role of the BASIC WINDOW, a 
constraint that is “violated whenever a > mora 
intervenes between a prosodic word-level grid 
entry and the head syllable of a foot to its right" 
for Greek (- Prosodic Ward). Similarly, they test 
the ENCLITIC WINDOW constraints, which are 
“violated whenever a syllable intervenes between 
a primary stress and an enclitic to its right”. For 
Hyde and Husic, Greek accent windows show 
variation regarding the maximum allowable gap 
and the relevant position adjacent to the gap: 
words have a high tone which is restricted by the 
basic window when they occur without enclitics 
but may have an additional high tone when they 
occur with them. 

+Compensatory lengthening in Greek 
in-volves deletion of an /s/ in coda position 
with retention of its mora as a lengthening of 
a neighboring sound, as seen in > Lesbian and 
~ Thessalian, where we find /es-mi/ ‘I am’ with 
a short stem-vowel surfacing as ém/ (long vowel) 
or emmi (long consonant) when the /s/ is lost 
(cf. /es-ti/ estf ‘it is’, which retains the /s/ and 
undergoes no lengthening). Kiparsky (2010) dis- 
cusses which Greek dialects show compensa- 
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tory lengthening, how moras are preserved, and 
whether they show up as distinctive vowel or 
consonant + length. 

Ancient Greek metrics also offers data for the 
testing of linguistic theories of metrics. A con- 
troversial proposal within OT is that markedness 
can be distinctive, and that constraints can be 
violated intentionally. Golston and Riad (2000, 
2005) adduce metrical evidence for this claim in 
their analysis of various Greek meters. Following 
Allen’s (1973) claim that Greek stressed pairs of 
moras, Golston & Riad argue that anapests are 
rhythmically unmarked, perfectly alternating 
stressed and stressless moras, while dactyls sys- 
tematically violate a constraint against adjacent 
stressed syllables (NOCLASH: Liberman 1975, 
Liberman & Prince 1977) and iambs and tro- 
chees systematically violate a constraint against 
adjacent stressless moras (NOLAPSE: see Kager 
1993). 

The expansion of OT to the interfaces of pho- 
nology with other fields is found in the study 
of Ancient Greek as well. Golston (1995) argues 
that phonology never does more than pick from 
options supplied by the syntax (syntax outranks 
phonology), an idea compatible with OT. His 
evidence comes from possessive constructions, 
which may occur with the possessor following 
the possessum: 


ten phiisin [toi prosépou] 
‘the nature [of the face}' 


or contained within it: 


tén [toit prosopou] phisin 
‘the nature [of the face]’ (PI. Plt. 257d) 


When the articles are homophonous, however, 
only the variant with the possessive postposed 
is allowed: 


tin otkeion |tdn ekeinon| 
‘of the slaves [of those people] 
*ton |tén ekeinon| oikeian 


Agbayani & Golston (2010) show, however, that 
this cannot be the whole story for Greek and 
that a more traditional syntax-then-phonology 
model is called for. They show that phonol- 
ogy can indeed do more than pick from struc- 
tures that the syntax allows, as the following 
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shows, where an article and adjective (tén dllon 
‘the other -gen.sg,) are moved to the left of a 
preposition (peri ‘about’); (+ Adpositions (Prep- 
ositions)), stranding the + noun they modify 
(noméén ‘herdsmen’): 


tin dllon péri noméon 
‘about the other herdsmen’ (PI. Pit. 268b) 


Because (i) the article and adjective do not form 
a syntactic constituent, (li) they do form a pho- 
nological constituent (a prosodic word), and (iii) 
such movement is blocked if it brings together 
homophonous function words (see above), 
Agbayani & Golston argue that the movement 
must be phonological rather than syntactic. This 
requires that phonological movement takes 
place after syntactic movement, contra Golston 
(1995). Such movement goes under the name 
of + hyperbaton in Greek (Devine & Stephens 
2000) and is another case in which the phonol- 
ogy-syntax interface is profitably analyzed in 
OT. Hyperbaton involves phrasal or sub-phrasal 
displacement that can create discontinuous 
constituents: 


hupo taulés agomenai tés elpidos 
‘inspired by this hope’ (Pl. Phd. 68a) 


The creation of such discontinuous constituents 
{hupo tates... tés elp{dos) and the insensitivity 
of hyperbaton to island constraints that nor- 
mally constrain syntactic movement are taken 
by Agbayani & Golston as additional evidence 
that such movement is phonological rather than 
syntactic. 

Morpho-syntactic phenomena have also been 
in the center of optimality-theoretic analyses, 
such as in the studies by Grimm (2007) of case 
attraction, by Drachman (2000, 2003) on allomar- 
phy, by Tupintzi (2007) on the alternation of light 
and heavy syllables in comparative and superla- 
tive adjectives, and by Malikouti-Drachman and 
Chronopoulou (2003) on Ancient Greek hypoco- 
ristics. The following shows an example of a rela- 
tive pronoun being ‘attracted’ by the + genitive 
case of its antecedent in the main > clause: 


andres axioi tés eleutherias hés kéktésthe 
‘men worthy of the freedom which you possess’ (Xen. 
An. 1.7.3) 
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We would expect the case of the relative pro- 
naun to be — accusative (hén) rather than geni- 
tive (hés), as it is the - direct object of the verb 
kéktésthe ‘you possess’. Grimm (2007) argues 
that if an element is prominent in discourse, 
it combines more harmoniously with genitive 
case than with other cases; he casts his analysis 
in an OT framework in which case attraction 
is driven by ranked and violable constraints on 
case assignment. 

Drachman (2000, 20n1) provides an OT analy- 
sis of allomorphy in Ancient Greek, including a 
partial analysis of Wackernagel's Dehnungsge- 
setz, also known as - Wackernagel's Law II. The 
data concern lengthening of the initial vowel of 
the second member of a + compound: 


~ lokh-dgés ‘leader of a company’, cf. dg-6 ‘I 
lead’ 


— an-ddunos ‘without pain’, cf. odiiné ‘pain’ 


Drachman links the lengthening of the second 
members initial vowel to the avoidance of 
three light syllables (*LLL above): underlying 
/lokhagdés/ is realized as [lokhagos], sacrificing 
faithfulness for markedness. Drachman views 
allomorphy generally as a tradeoff between 
these two basic types of OT constraint, marked- 
ness and faithfulness, arguing that morphologi- 
cal complexity often results in the emergence of 
the unmarked (McCarthy & Prince 1994): rela- 
tively simplex words have more niarked struc- 
tures (idiosyncratic ~ ablaut, infixes, stress, etc.) 
that are replaced with less marked structures in 
morphologically more complex words. 

The interrelation between phonology and 
morphology in Greek is further analyzed by 
Topintzi (2007). The morpho-phonological 
examples from Ancient Greek center around 
weight polarity cases, the alternation of light 
and heavy syllables at morpheme boundaries. 
A stem like ptokh-, with a final heavy syllable 
takes a comparative in -dleros and a superlative 
in -dtatos: 


~ ptodkh-ds ‘poor’: comparative ptokh-oteros, 
superlative ptokh-dtatos 


But a stem like ne- 'new’ that ends in a light svl- 
lable takes a comparative in -dteros and a super- 
lative in -Otatos: 
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— néos ‘new, young’: comparative nedteros, 
superlative nedtatos 


Topintzi argues that this alternation of heavy 
and light syllables comes from the avoidance of 
adjacent H(eavy) syllables and the avoidance of 
adjacent L(ight) syllables (cf. Drachman’s *LLL 
above); the comparative and superlative suffixes 
carry with them a floating mora that attaches 
to the preceding stem if doing so lessens the 
number of adjacent lights (ne.é.te.ros rather than 
“ne.0.te.ros) and fails to attach if doing so lessens 
the number of adjacent heavies (pto.khd.te.ros 
rather than *ptd.khd.te.ros). 

Malikouti-Drachman and Chronopoulou 
(2003) discuss the formation of truncated hypo- 
coristics like the following: 


— Euthuklés: Eithus 
~ Poluphradmon: Phradmon 
— Agédamos: Agédas 


They propose an analysis based on alignment 
and syllabic constraints. For them, the differ- 
ences in formation of hypocoristics of Ancient 
Greek compound proper names (+ Compound 
Nouns) are not the result of a morphological 
distinction into one-stem (Eidthus) vs. two-stem 
compounds (Agédas), but the result of interac- 
tion between morphology and prosody. They 
argue that in both cases (‘one-stem’ and ‘two- 
stem compounds’) the pattern of the minimum 
prosodic word (a trochaic foot) holds; in the first 
case, this pattern occurs in the input and output 
(euthu-); in the second case, this pattern occurs 
in the output only (aged-), and is a result of the 
emergence of the unmarked. 

Studies that disfavor OT based on Ancient 
Greek data are present as well. Halle (1997), 
for instance, claims that stress and accentua- 
tion in early Indo-European languages including 
Ancient Greek are best analyzed in terms of 
ordered rules rather than constraints, though he 
does not provide any discussion of which parts 
of the IE data are problematic for OT. 


4. CONCLUSION 


Even though grammatical and especially pho- 
nological analysis is difficult with ancient lan- 
guages, Ancient Greek has played an important 
role in the development of OT. Greek presents 
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a number of phenomena that are rare in other 
languages (case attraction, center-embedding, 
phonological movement); that, combined with 
the plethora of Greek data and the depth of tra- 
ditional analysis make it an excellent language 
for confirming or falsifying many aspects of OT. 
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NIKOLAOS LAVIDAS 


Oracular Language 


The lord whose oracle is at Delphi neither reveals 
nar conceals but indicates. (Heraclitus, fr. 105.93) 

Many works have been devoted to Greek ora- 
cles, fewer ones to their language, as one can 
see from the bibliography. Therefore it is very 
interesting to address the oracular domain from 
a linguistic point of view. 

Although the texts of oracles preserved in 
Greek literature cannot be taken as authentic 
testimonies, at least they give a view on how 
people considered them in Antiquity, and their 
frequent occurrence in historiography and lit- 
erature allows a linguistic analysis. 

The first feature to be distinguished is that the 
oracles do not speak by themselves: the oracle 
is a way for human beings of engaging in a con- 
versation with the gods, who generally answer 
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the questions posed through the seer’s voice. 
Thus the form of the question draws stereo- 
typical forms of answers. Most of the time, the 
question is not a general one, but a practical 
alternative, like “Should I do this or rather that?’, 
be it for an individual or a collective person, 
a city suffering from plague or some calamity, 
for instance. Therefore the form of language 
encountered is a dialogue, and the catalogues of 
collected oracles more or less resemble manu- 
als for learning a foreign language, containing 
several types of questions and answers about 
everyday life. 

The answers given by the god have been pre- 
served in local or family traditions. They never 
give a clear-cut answer to the question asked, but 
seem to provide an enigma, speaking in meta- 
phors and using poetical devices (periphrases or 
traditional formulas, for instance). As Heraclitus 
said, the god does not speak but semainei, which 
means to give signs (sémata). In the case of the 
oracles of Apollo, these ‘signs’ are transcribed 
as words, be it by the Pythian priestess or by 
specialized interpreters, so that the god seems 
to speak the same Greek language as the con- 
sultants. The most archaic forms of signs may 
have been fortuitous events interpreted as sent 
by the gods: in Hom. Jl. 2.328-329, the dradkon 
(snake) killing and eating eight newborn birds 
and their mother means, as the seer Calchas 
explains, that the Achaeans have to fight the 
Trojans for nine years, and the city will be taken 
within the tenth year; in Hom, Od. 17.541-545, 
Telemachus' sneeze is a sign, clear for the 
participants at the scene, and particularly for 
Penelope, that the vow expressed in the preced- 
ing verses will meet with success. More usually, 
however, people seek these signs through spe- 
cial activities: journeys to oracular sites, rituals 
of consultation, etc. Anyhow, the nature of the 
signs implies opacity, ambiguity: the sign is a 
transposition of meaning into another field, not 
a direct expression, and is in need of an expla- 
nation, be it by a professional interpreter as 
Calchas or by any person interested in it, like 
Penelope. 

From a single brief dialogue, the oracular 
moment may develop into a conversation of 
some duration, for instance when the consultant 
does not understand the first answer of the god, 
or does not obey his instructions. Thus in Hero- 
dotus, we meet several instances of linguistic 
exchanges over a longer period of time, until, for 
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instance, the evil announced in the first answer 
eventually leads to the foretold loss for the mis- 
erable city or individual, who misunderstood the 
oracle’s veiled language: in book 5, Herodotus 
first uses indirect discourse (> Direct/Indirect 
Discourse) for a series of oracles concerning the 
city of Corinth (5.79-80; the myths of Thebes 
and Aigina lead in 82 to building the statues of 
Damia and Auxesia), and then switches to direct 
discourse for the report of a first oracle given to 
Eetion (whose name means ‘eagle’) on Labda's 
pregnancy (5.92; her name also is significant, 
meaning ‘lame’); this oracle is not given proper 
attention, so that a second one is given to the 
Corinthians: we can note that the same words 
kuei ‘is pregnant’ and téxei ‘will give birth’ occur 
in both of them: oracular language uses more 
or less the same formulaic composition as the 
epics, it uses the same kind of verse (hexam- 
eter), the same vocabulary, and the same habit 
of repeating the same words at the same place 
in the verse (> Epic Diction), Later, the tale goes 
on with the oracle received by Kypselos, whose 
name recalls the wooden box he was kept in as 
a baby. The story eventually closes with Melis- 
sa's oracle on the foreigner’s deposit (to xeinou 
ten parakatathekén). The kind of semantic play 
with the signs attested in these oracles appears 
through the episode of the séma given in gesture 
by Thrasybulus: cutting outstanding ears of corn, 
in the same context, which is intended to mean 
that the strongest men must be killed to guaran- 
tee safety. 

The semantics of oracular signs are linked to 
the role of time in the oracles: the oracle usually 
concems the future, not the very remote future, 
but rather the days soon to come, a period of 
pregnancy for instance, as Herodotus, quoted 
above, shows. Lame Labda could not find a hus- 
band because of her disability, and therefore her 
father gave her to Eetion. The latter, as an eagle, 
gives birth to an ill-omened child, who escapes 
death through the pity felt by those who ought 
to kill him, and later becomes a tyrant. His off- 
spring will provoke the fall of the city foretold by 
the oracles, It is often impossible to understand 
a prophecy at the moment when an individual 
or a collective receives it, but it reveals itself as 
true afterwards, once the events have proved it 
to be true. It is a way of saying that history has a 
meaning for the gods or a superior intelligence 
able to see more than one generation ahead, 
while human beings are confined to their poor 
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and limited understanding of their own lifespan, 
at the best. 

Among the linguistic features of oracular lan- 
guage, we miay also note the lexical helds most 
generally covered: animal and plant life provides 
the images for many foundation oracles, and 
mankind is thus transformed into animals or 
plants, in a genre that resembles fable. Many 
enigmas found in oracles have a sexual con- 
notation, such as the oracle given to Aegeus, 
king of Athens without an offspring: “Loose 
not the wine-skin’s jutting neck, great chief of 
the people, until thou shalt have come once 
more to the city of Athens.” (Plutarch, Life of 
Theseus 3). 

The wine-skin is an everyday life object, like 
the ‘pots’ and ‘oven’ spoken of to Arkesilaos of 
Cyrene, or the famous ‘wooden wall' of Themis- 
tocles and the Athenians in the crisis of Xerxes’ 
invasion, understood as wooden ships by the 
astute Athenian statesman. 

Oracular language, when expressed in the 
articulated form of hexametric poetry (> Epic 
Meter), is thus strongly linked to archaic Greek 
poetics and especially to epic poetry. The - for- 
mulaic style it uses may testify to a long oral tra- 
dition lasting until ‘recent’ times, if the Pythian 
priestess’ vaticinations, when thought ‘pos- 
sessed’ by Apollo, symbolizes this tradition. The 
oracle’s riddles may sometimes seem to be well 
understood by their recipient, in the span of his 
or her generation, but it may have a deeper hid- 
den meaning: in the founding myth of Rhegium 
in South Italy told by several historians (see 
particularly Diodorus of Sicily 8.23.2 and Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus 19.2) the oracle given to 
the Chalcidians tells them to found a city where 
“the female weds the male", and they think they 
understand it when they see, on the banks of the 
river Apsia, ‘a grape-vine (dmpelon, feminine) 
entwined about a wild fig-tree (erinedi, mascu- 
line)’: nature and plants provide a metaphoric 
living image, which people take as the séma 
indicated. Later, it develops another meaning, 
about the mixing of populations in the new city 
to be founded. 

In Antiquity, the god Apollo, who possessed 
the best-known oracles in the Greek world, fre- 
quently received the epiklesis ‘Loxias', which 
means ‘oblique’, well-deserved for the language 
he used. He neither reveals nor conceals, but 
gives signs. 
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FRANCOISE LETOUBLON 


Orality and Literacy 


The sociolinguistic view of orality and literacy 
implies a fundamentally anthropological frame, 
which contrasts them as modes of culture con- 
sidered as successive stages in the general evolu- 
tion of mankind. The borderline between them 
may be located in the invention of writing and 
the technical means that allow its preservation. 
This fact may explain the various myths that are 
associated with the invention of writing. 

Once a culture knows writing it rarely goes 
back to orality, but Greece gives us a counter- 
example with its loss of the Mycenaean script. 
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The syllabic Linear B writing system (1600-1100 
BCE) disappeared during the so called Geomet- 
ric period (uoo—800 BCE), and writing didn't 
reappear until the first Greek alphabetic writ- 
ing surfaced about 740 BCE with the Dipylon 
inscription. In a culture of literacy, numerous 
testimonies show people turning back to oral- 
ity with a kind of nostalgia, as the myth of the 
Golden Age and several texts testify. 


t A MOVING BORDER 


Since the second half of the 20th century, spe- 
cialists like Ruth Finnegan have shown that in 
most cases many intermediate stages separate 
Orality from Literacy. Literacy increases in a cul- 
ture probably because the political elites quickly 
realize that they can take advantage of it for rein- 
forcing their power. Thus in carly Greece, the 
disappearance of the Mycenaean script (~ Lin- 
ear B) coincides with the destruction of the 
Palaces: the annual accounts, written on clay 
tablets, were accidentally preserved with the 
firing of the palaces. The tablets probably served 
bureaucratic purposes. 

Orality/Literacy, therefore, appears as a fun- 
damental polarity for ancient societies, one 
which does not hold to the objective date of the 
first texts, but rather to the stage of the society 
concerned: ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt are 
literate societies at a much earlier time than 
Greece. Sociologically speaking, literacy does 
not necessarily concern the whole of a society: 
in antiquity it was probably the property of a 
class of secretaries or scribes, contrasting with 
a generally illiterate population living in the 
orality stage. But in a society where literacy 
becomes dominant, it seems that it brings impor- 
tant changes in the ways of thinking (Ong 1982, 
Havelock 1986, Goody 1993). Schematically sum- 
marized, the general evolution goes from an oral- 
aural apprehension of the world to a visual one. 
Gregory Nagy (1996) applies Finnegan’s remarks 
to the process of fixing the texts of Greek epics, 
concluding that the Alexandian critics such as 
Aristarchus are situated in the fifth stage of oral/ 
written transmission. 

The border between orality and literacy is 
constantly moving, making it hard to grasp in 
history: orality is linked to the most ancient 
genres in culture, both myths and epics. In mod- 
ern oral societies, it is possible to observe how 
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myths serve as a deep foundation for explain- 
ing society itself, with many variations in their 
retelling: thus we may suppose that the variation 
we find in Greek myths, from Homer, Hesiod 
and Ps. Apollodorus in Greek to Virgil and Ovid, 
in Latin, is due to variation in the ancient oral 
traditions brought from one generation to the 
next, until someone thought it useful to preserve 
one version through a written text. 

In severa] ancient societies, epics kept up 
ancient traditions about their own past, be it 
actual or partly imaginary. Though we do not 
know when and how they were written down, 
they undoubtedly stem from old traditions and 
sometimes preserve formulas and themes com- 
ing from a pre-historical past, common to the 
Indian Mahabharata and the Greek epics, etc. 
(see Durante, Schmitt, Watkins): this may imply 
that Indo-European epic traditions were com- 
pletely oral until Sanskrit and Greek poetics pre- 
served them in writing. The best example might 
be the formula we know in the /liad for Achilles: 
he fights for winning an ‘imperishable fame’ 
(aphthiton kléos), and a parallel formula (srdvah 
dksitam) is found in Sanskrit. This formula also 
suggests that the genre of Epic corresponds to 
ideological contents in those ancient societies, 
at least among their elites, long before literacy 
proper (~+ Poetic Language). 


2. THE MAIN FEATURES OF ORALITY 


z.a. Catalogues 

The detailed enumeration of the Achaean ships, 
with their origin and heroes as their leaders, 
in book 2 of the /liad, consists of a long list of 
items. The Epics and wisdom literature attest 
to other catalogues, such as the list of the Nere- 
ids in /liad 18, the list of fighters killed by a 
hero, etc. Catalogues are indeed difficult to 
memorize, but as Minchin (2001) argues, they 
ought to be ‘organized’ with principles serving 
as landmarks for oral performance: the Cata- 
logue of Ships is a ‘cognitive map’ of Homeric 
Greece. When the poet asks for the Muse's help 
before beginning the Catalogue of Ships, he 
both recognizes the difficulty and takes up the 
challenge. 


2.b. Genealogies 
A genealogy may be considered a special case 
of catalogue: a list of ancestors ordered in time. 
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Most genealogies in the Greek epics stem from 
a god, and are orally claimed on the battlefield 
by a hero who is proud of his ancestors. He 
generally maintains that this glorious descent 
warrants him a victory. Genealogies may be very 
long, as demonstrated by that of Aeneas in JI. 
20.214-241, going back to the eighth generation. 
One may suppose that such long genealogical 
traditions were kept orally only in the case of 
noble and especially of royal lineage. 

Epic tradition also yields genealogies of 
objects, especially weapons, that once belonged 
to important heroes, sometimes constructed by 
a god like Hephaistos or by a hero like Daedalus: 
Agamemnon's breast-plate coming from Kinyras 
of Cyprus, Nestor’s cup in the Iliad, and Odys- 
seus’ bow in the Odyssey. Thus the objects have 
their history, and may survive people they once 
belonged to, sometimes beyond the Epics in 
other literary genres, as is the case with Agamem- 
non’s scepter in Aeschylus’ Oresteia. + Nestor's 
cup has provided a now well known epigram, 
which seems to attest that the Epics were dif- 
fused in Western Greek trading posts as early 
as ca. 730 BCE. This Pithecussae inscription does 
not, however, prove that the Epics were known 
at the time in a written form: it may allude to 
oral hearsay in the symposium tradition, where 
wine, sex and wit were mixed without any clear 
link to the young boy the cup was buried with. 

Far from beeing interludes in the narrative, 
lists and catalogues “are used at different times 
to regulate, to structure, and to colour the telling” 
(Minchin 2001:98). 


2.c. Typical Scenes and Formulas 

It has been remarked since Antiquity that sev- 
eral repetitions occur in Homer, and it was gen- 
erally considered a weakness and led to marking 
many passages as suspect. Milman Parry (1928) 
analyzed the importance of such repetitions, 
defined as formulas. The German scholar Arend 
(1933) discovered that some ‘typical scenes’ often 
recur when the characters are confronted with 
similar situations: for instance a visit and wel- 
coming, preparing oneself for fighting, the suc- 
cession of events in battle, etc. The review of 
Arend's work by Parry paved the way to several! 
studies in this common field of formulas and 
type-scenes or themes (see, among many oth- 
ers, Lord, Fenik), giving birth to the theoretical 
approach that came to be known as ‘oral poetry’: 
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with the hypothesis that orality was prevalent 
in Homeric times, these repetitions changed 
their status from weaknesses in the text to 
important features of poetic composition deeply 
impregnated in the poetical devices of the time 
(+ Formulaic Language; + Formulas). 


2.d. Similes 

One of the characteristic features of the Homeric 
epics ( Epic Diction) is the frequency of long 
similes that show how the poets conceived of 
the world as full of analogies: as long as the 
narrative goes on, similes from several fields of 
reference (animals, wild nature, farming, human 
crafts, meteorological phenomena, etc.) accom- 
pany the narrative, giving all kinds of perceptive 
impressions, visual, auditory, etc. Thus the quo- 
tidian world of the poets and their audience pro- 
vides a huge store of analogies for describing the 
imaginary world, with a characteristic hierarchy; 
lions and boars, for instance, are referenced for 
strong, often solitary heroes. 

Since formulaic style penetrates the entire 
linguistic organization of the epic, it also affects 
the similes. Ancient scholars suspected that 
the repeated similes came from an intrusive 
late intervention on the text, but today we can 
appreciate them better as a traditional device for 
characterizing the hero and echoing his heroic 
action. 


3. SEMATA: A WORLD OF MEANINGFUL 
OBJECTS 


These places and objects serve as signs (Greek 
séma, pl. sémata) and are almost constantly 
over-determined: when old Nestor signals to his 
son Antilochus the turning post he must recog- 
nize in the chariot race in /liad 23, he explains 
that it might be a burial séma, or a mere mound: 
this ambiguity comes from the fact that there is 
no epitaph written on it. Ilos' tomb is also known 
as such in the Trojan oral tradition. 

The only site where Homer mentions a kind 
of ‘writing’ is /L 6150-205, when king Proitos’ 
wife Anteia tells him that Bellerophon has 
attempted to rape her and Proitos charges Bel- 
lerophon to carry a message to the king of Lycia, 
secretly asking that king to kill the messenger. 
On the basis of the words sémata lugrd/ grap- 
sas ‘inscribed murderous symbols’ we cannot 
determine if a verbal message is written on the 
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folded tablet, or if it is a drawing with symbolic 
meaning. It has been supposed that both kings 
were using a secret script known to them only. 
Anyhow, it is far from clear that written words 
are implied here. 

In the Underworld, Teiresias predicts to Odys- 
seus that after his return to Ithaca, he will have 
to leave the island again and walk with an oar on 
his shoulder to an inland country where people 
are unfamiliar with the sea, people who will 
take his oar for a winnowing shovel. In the time 
of orality, an oar is thus an ambiguous sign and 
its interpretation depends on whether it is seen 
in a world of seamen or in a world of agricul- 
tural economy: metaphorical meaning is born in 
orality. 

In Bellerophon’s story, apart from the myste- 
rious tablet sent by Proitos, it may be remarked 
that Anteia's denunciation of Bellerophon 
relies on oral means: she vainly tries to seduce 
him and falsely tells her husband that he tried 
to rape her. More or less the same schema is 
known in Greek literature from the character 
of Phaedra in Euripides’ Hippolytus, where the 
tragedy of the Classical period contrasts with 
Anteia’s story by using writing: since she under- 
stands that Theseus’ son will not yield to her 
advances, Phaedra kills herself, leaving a writ- 
ten tablet accusing Hippolytus of trying to rape 
her, a lie that Theseus believes, Thus Anteia 
and Phaedra may be seen as symbols of the 
radical change from the Archaic to the Classical 
period. 

The latter example shows that lying is an 
inherent feature of human behavior in oral as 
well as in literate cultures: lying might be con- 
sidered a fundamental characteristic of human 
language as soon as people use speech to com- 
municate. The Odyssey confirms how important 
lying is to narrative, and how close it is to fiction: 
characters remark that Odysseus is able to tell 
stories that look like truths, whereas Athena her- 
self recognizes him as a master in forgeries. 

We did not insist on the fact that in Ancient 
Greece the first texts — literary or epigraphic — 
are poetic compositions in dactylic hexameter, 
from the oldest inscriptions mentioned above 
to the epic poetry of Homer and and the wis- 
dom poetry of Hesiod. Still later, the first philo- 
sophical and scientific treatises (e.g. Heraclitus 
and the Presocratics, the Ionian cosmologists), 
~+ oracular language, and political essays (e.g. 
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Solon) all make use of the allure of poetry. We 
may conclude that verse was memorized and 
transmitted more easily than prose, as memory 
was trained in an oral culture. Such poetry could 
only be composed orally, with the formulaic 
material handed down orally from a poetic tra- 
dition of the past. Though nowadays we use 
expressions like “Pindar wrote an Ode for such 
and such”, or even “Homer wrote the Iliad...’, 
we must resist this influence of literacy (a word 
stemming from Lat. littera): Greek literature was 
an oral one. This stage of orality probably lasted 
until, in the Alexandrian context of the Ptolemy 
dynasty, ‘books’ were kept in a library for the 
sake of storage, conservation, and commentary: 
there starts the stage of literacy. 
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FRANCOISE LETOUBLON 


Orders (Imperative/Prohibitives) 
1. COMMANDS 


The + imperative is a grammatical + mood, i.e., 
a grammatical and, specifically, morphological 
feature of verbs that typically allows speakers 
to express their attitude toward what they are 
saying in the form of direct commands, prohibi- 
tions, and requests. As the mood of purpose the 
imperative phrases the appeal of will to will; it 
expresses neither probability nor possibility, but 
only intention, and is, therefore, the mood most 
removed from certainty, which functions within 
the realm of volition and prospect. The impera- 
tive of command is the most common and out- 
numbers that of prohibition, which is used to 
forbid an action. This is purely a negative com- 
mand, the negative mé or a cognate occurring 
before the imperative to convert the command 
into a prohibition. Thus, the imperative mood 
has a wide range of meanings from which the 
translator must choose in the light of contextual 
clues. Commands include a broad spectrum of 
concepts, e.g. injunctions, orders, admonitions, 
exhortations. Commands are distinguished from 
requests in that when a command is issued to 
somebody, he is told to do something, whereas 
when somebody receives a request, he is asked 
to do something. The distinction, however, is not 
made by the mood used but by the situation, the 
context. Commands are used in the language of 
superiors to subordinates and of subordinates 
to superiors, and between equals. Most com- 
monly, imperatives are in the second person but 
in Ancient Greek, unlike their English counter- 
parts, they also occur in the third person: 


(1) all’ dge lég’ éridos, medeé x{phos hélkeo kheirl 
‘But, come on, cease strife, do not draw the 
sword with your hand’ (Hom. il. 1.210) 


When the speaker is addressing a superior, 
the imperative expresses a request, which can be 
either positive or negative; in the latter case mé 
precedes the verb. 
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(2) klithi, dnax, hotis essi 
‘Hear me, lord, whoever you are’ (Hom. Od. 
5-445) 


The imperative sometimes connotes toleration. 
A deed or act considered as something that has 
already been done or not worth arguing about 
also fits this category. 


(3) kerdainet’, empolate ton pros Sdrdeon 
élektron, ei baiilesthe, kal ton Indikon khrusén 
‘Pursue your profits, sell electrum from 
Sardis, if you wish, and the gold of India’ 
(Soph. Ant. 1037-1039) 


In these instances, the mood could be labeled 
an imperative of resignation. Last but not least, 
there is some stereotyped usage of the impera- 
tive in which its originally commanding force 
has been diminished to such a considerable 
degree that it is turned into an exclamation. 
This happens especially but not exclusively in 
greetings, as in the following: 


(4) phére dé moi téde eipé 
‘Come, now tell me that’ (Pl. Cra. 385b) 

(5) khatreton: é philoi andres hikaneton 
‘Hail, indeed two dear friends are coming’ 
(Hom. J. g. 197) 


The imperative is generally acknowledged to 
have belonged to the Indo-European inventory 
of moods, This is confirmed by Ancient Greek 
and other Indo-European languages exhibiting 
cognate endings which have allowed scholars 
to reconstruct a set of original forms in the 
ancestor language (+ Indo-European Linguistic 
Background). 

Although neither the many dialects of Ancient 
Greek nor the entire amount of Greek linguistic 
data can be taken into account here, it can 
be said that like Indo-European, Ancient Greek 
could use the bare stem to form the imperative 
of thematic verbs in the second person singular. 
The stem of thematic verbs was constituted by 
the root plus the thematic vowel -e, e.g. dge, a 
form of the paradigm of ago ‘lead, carry, bring’ 
corresponding perfectly to Lat. age. As to ath- 
ematic formations, Ancient Greek directly 
attached the ending -ihi (< IE *-dhi) to the zero- 
degree root, e.g. (-thi (= Skt. i-Ai) ‘go’, is-thi ‘know’ 
(= Skt. vid-dhi), bé-thi ‘walk’, etc. (+ Thematic 
Vowel, Stem Formation). Other languages show 
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that other solutions were also available; the bare 
stem at the e-degree could be used, e.g. Lat. 7 
(< “ei) ‘go’, or the enlarged bare stem at the 
e-degree could be produced, e.g. Lith. ei-k ‘go’. 

In the second person plural Ancient Greek 
employed a form of the so-called Indo-European 
injunctive in both the thematic and athematic 
conjugation, e.g. phér-e-te ‘bear’ (= Skt. bhar-a- 
ta), f-te ‘go’ (= Skt. ¢-td co-existing with é-fa). In 
the ancestor language, however, athematic verbs 
could equally utilize both e and zero degrees 
of the roots; this can be seen in Skt. std-ta and 
stu-ta ‘praise’ as well as in (td and é-ta just 
mentioned. 

Ancient Greek also employed forms of the 
earliest injunctive in the middle and passive 
voice. Thus, for instance, *sek¥-ese, and pers. sg. 
of a less early stage of Indo-European, accounts 
for the middle form Aépou ‘follow’ analogous to 
Lat. sequere, while hépesthe, mid. 2nd pers. pl., 
derives from *sek*¥-edhwe with -w- of -edhwe 
capable of affecting the 2nd pers. sg. ending *-eso 
so that *sek”-eso was changed into *sek”-eswo 
from which Skt. sacasva originates. 

In addition to the ‘mere’ imperative, Ancient 
Greek, Sanskrit, and Latin attest formations that 
can be described as a future imperative. The 
main characteristic of these formations is an 
ending *-tdd which is still preserved in Archaic 
Latin and then loses the -d passing to -to as 
of zon BCE, Ancient Greek displays -t@ from 
the very beginning, while Sanskrit has -fat, as 
might be expected. Interestingly enough, *-tod is 
deemed to have been used for both the 2nd and 
3rd pers. sg. as well as for the and and 3rd pers. 
pL, though it may seem strange. Evidence of this 
is provided by 2nd and 3rd pers. forms like Lat. 
agito ‘thou/he shall drive’ or Skt. gacchatat ‘go/ 
let him go’, 

Ancient Greek, and Latin as well, placed limi- 
tations on the freedom in the use of this ending. 
In Latin the and pers. pl. was determined anew 
through -te and hence, for instance, *daté(d) 
was substituted for by datote ‘you shall give’. 
Ancient Greek restricted the usability of *-tod to 
the 3rd pers. forms, both sg. and pl., e.g. pheréto 
‘let him bear and pherdntd ‘let them bear 
(= Lat. ferunto), the latter attested in several 
dialects, On the other hand, whereas in Archaic 
Latin the descendant of *-téd was employed 
in the deponent conjugation producing forms 
like atité ‘thou/he shall use’ and atunto ‘they 
shall use’, which Classical Latin replaced with 
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utitor and utuntor, Ancient Greek created new 
middle or passive formations starting from 
the ending -sthai of the infinitive, which could 
be used with an imperatival value. Hence, for 
instance, a 3rd pers. sg. and pl. pheréstho can be 
found to which the grd pers. pl. phero(n)stho was 
later added. The 3rd pers. pl. forms, both active 
and middle or passive, were later respecified 
through -n at first, and then through -san. This 
respecification led to forms like éston or éstosan 
‘let them be’, pherdéntén or pherétosan ‘let them 
bear’, pherésthon or pherésthdsan ‘let them bear 
for themselves; let them be borne’, -n (< *-nt) 
directly issuing from the so-called 3rd pers. pl. 
‘secondary’ ending of the ancestor language, and 
-san resulting from Greek innovation by way of 
resegmentation of forms of either the imperfect 
of ‘be’ or the sigmatic aorist of deitAnumi ‘show 
forth’: é/s]men : és-an > é-men : é-san; *édeik[s]- 
men : édeixan > *édeik/s]-men : édetk-san. Both 
-n and -san were endings relating to imperfect 
or aorist forms, the latter also to optative forms, 
i.e., to verbal forms not referring to a set of cir- 
cumstances or a state of affairs and which are 
not considered certain inasmuch as they are 
not present in the here-and-now and therefore 
cannot be seen and ascertained. This is why they 
could be used in the imperative. 

In a similar way, the 3rd pers. du. ending -to 
was combined with -n, which might also have 
been borrowed from the final nasal of the imp. 
and pers. du. phéreton ‘bear (you two)’. The latter 
however descended from a form of the IE injunc- 
tive. As a result, forms like the 3rd pers. du. éston 
‘let them two be’ and the ard pers. pl. éstdn ‘let 
them be’ could eventually coincide. On the other 
hand, the mid. 3rd pers. du. form pherésthon ‘let 
them two bear for themselves’, ‘let them two 
be borne’, was equal to the mid. 3rd pers. pl. 
pherésthén ‘let them bear for themselves’, ‘let 
them be borne’. 

As regards the origin of *-tod, the ending 
would actually be the same as the abl. sg. form 
of the neut. demonstrative pronoun *to-. When 
taken as an ending, *-téd would have been 
attached to the and pers. sg. form of both the- 
matic and athematic verbs. Taking two stems, 
the athematic *es- ‘be’ and the thematic *bhere- 
‘bear’, as a pair of examples, the following series 
of original forms may be considered which are 
followed by their Greek derivations when these 
are attested: 
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2nd sg. “*estod *bheretod 

ard sg. “*estdd > ésto *bheretod > 
pheréto 

2ndpl. “estod *bheretod 

ard pl. ‘sentod>Arg.énto *bherontod > 

*estod > ésta(n) pherdnto 

“bheretod > 
pheret6(san) 


If the 2nd sg, form originates from the and sg. 
*bhere of the ‘mere’ imperative plus *tdd, then the 
grd sg. and the first of the two 3rd pl. forms may 
well derive from those of the original injunctive. 
As a matter of fact, the reduction *bheront-tod 
>*bherontod in the 3rd pl. is self-evident, while 
the ard sg. “bheret-tod might fairly have been 
converted into *bheretod. As regards the 2nd pl., 
a haplological shortening of *bherete-tod may 
account for “bheretod, with the result that the 
identicalness of the 2nd sg. and the and pl. might 
also have induced speakers to align “bheret-tod 
with these two forms (+ Haplology). Hence a 
tendency to admit a sole form for the entire par- 
adigm might have been triggered. With respect 
to the 3rd pl. énto, this Argive form does not bear 
any trace of *s-, of which the descendant might 
indeed have been dropped by - analogy with 
the ard sg. éstd exactly like the pres. indic. 3rd pl. 
forms Att. eisf and Dor. enti do not display A- fol- 
lowing the indic. pres. 3rd sg. estt. 

To briefly recapitulate, the imperative end- 
ings are now listed below: 


Table 2: Imperative endings 


Active Middle and Passive 

and sg. -8, -thi -80 

ard sg. -t0 -sthd 

and pl. -te -sthe 

ard pl. -nion, -sthon, -sthosan 
-tosan 

anddu. —_-tomt -sthon 

ard du. -ton -sthon 


There are still a few 2nd pers. sg. endings that 
have not been mentioned yet. Their origin is 
quite speculative. The verbs didomi ‘give’, hiémi 
‘release’, and tithémi ‘set’ display -s in the aor- 
ist forms dds, hés, and thés. On the basis of 
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considerations similar to that proposed above 
for -san in 3rd pers. pl. forms, this -s could corre- 
spond to the and pers. ‘secondary’ ending of the 
ancestor language, but other hypotheses have 
also been put forward (cf. Schwyzer 1959:800). 
The so-called first aorist has -on as an active end- 
ing, e.g. li-s-on ‘loose’ and phén-on ‘reveal’. This 
ending contributes to corroborate the assump- 
tion that -a- of the first aorists resulted from 
Greek innovation, but its derivation has not 
been clarified yet (cf. Schwyzer 1959:749ff., 803). 
A series of hypotheses have also been advanced 
as regards the mid. 2nd pers, sg. ending -ai of 
the first aorists, e.g. di-s-ai ‘loose (for thyself)’ 
and phén-ai ‘reveal (for thyself)’ (cf. Schwyzer 
1959:803ff.). 

The Ancient Greek imperative can have three 
tenses: present, aorist, and perfect. Here the par- 
adigms of the imperative of lid ‘loose’ are given 
as a representative verb of the o-conjugation. 

Differently from what is observed in the pres. 
mid. 2nd pers. sg. /uou (< “lueso), -so is clearly 
preserved in the pf. mid./pass. 2nd pers. sg. 
léluso. As also phdnéthi ‘show yourself (Hom. 
Il, 18.198) indicates, in the aor. pass. 2nd pers. sg. 
lithéti, -ti < -thi is widely assumed to be due to 
~ Grassmann’s Law, even though here dissimila- 
tion affects the second aspirate and not, as usual, 
the first. Preservation of the aorist stem must 
indeed have been more important to speakers 
than transformation of the ending. 

A different translation of each and every one 
of the forms listed above is not possible. So, for 
example, ‘loose’ can translate lie, lison, and 
léluke, while ‘loose thyself or ‘be loosed’ render 
luou and /éluso, lusai and litheti meaning ‘loose 
thyself’ and ‘be loosed’ respectively. Accord- 
ingly, féeton, lisaton, and leliiketon can signify 
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‘loose (you two)’, luésthosan and lelusthosan ‘let 
them loose themselves’ or ‘let them be loosed’, 
luthéton ‘be loosed (you two)’, etc. 

This apparent abundance of forms can be 
adequately explained. Carrying on an IE pattern 
Ancient Greek had made the aspectual stems 
(+ Aspect (and Tense)) assume temporal values 
as well. Therefore, the forms that have just been 
mentioned and translated in the same way were 
employed with different aspectual connotations 
and were appropriate for diverse circumstances 
of discourse. The solution to the confusion can 
be reached by examining the basic aspectual 
significance of the tenses generally rather than 
in the study of the imperative mood specifically. 
In other words, recognition of the distinction 
between the present, aorist, and perfect impera- 
tives can be gained by paying attention not to 
mood but to tense. It is blatantly obvious that 
the distinction does not lie in the time of the 
action, for only in the indicative mood is time 
involved, all the other moods referring to future 
time (+ Mood and Modality). Rather, the dif- 
ference is in the way the speaker chooses to 
speak of the kinds of action, or Aktionsarten. 
Aktionsarten are distinct from aspect (-+ Lexical 
Aspect), but terms like durative, punctual, and 
completed have been erroneously believed by 
many a scholar to refer to the actual way the 
action takes place. Thus, for instance, the aorist 
has been thought of as a single occurrence - 
instantaneous, once and for all, never to be 
repeated, happening in a punctual way — rather 
than the speakers option of a punctual way 
of speaking of it regardless of the way it hap- 
pens. Therefore the ‘kind of action’ approach 
to Ancient Greek tenses can be adopted on the 
condition that the confusion between the action 


Table 3: Imperative paradigm (0-conjugation) 


Present Aorist Perfect 

Active Middle Active Middle Passive Active Middle / Passive 
and sg. lie hiou fason lisai lithéti léluke léluso 
ardsg. lueéte luésthé lisato lisdstho —luthéta lelukéto lelustho 
2nd pl. luete luesthe liisate liisasthe luthete leliikete lélusthe 
grd pl. dudntén luésthon  lisdnton fusdsthon  luthéntdn lelukénton  lelusthon 

or or or or or or or 

luétésan luésthdsan lisdtdsan lisdsthésun luthétdsan lelukétdsan lelusthdsan 
anddu. lueton  iuesthon lusaton lusasthon  ilithéton leliketon _—_lélusthon 
3rddu. luétén luésthdn liusdton  lisdsthon luthétén  lelukéton _lelusthon 
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itself and the way the speaker speaks of the 
action is cleared up. There are three basic kinds, 
or aspects: (a) durative, continuing, repeated, or 
customary, expressed by the present tense; (b) 
simple action, viz ‘do it,’ expressed by the aorist 
tense; and (c) completed and lasting, expressed 
by the perfect tense (+ Tense/Aspect). 

The basic force of the imperative of command 
involved somewhat different nuances with each 
tense. With the aorist, the force generally com- 
manded the action as a whole, without focusing 
on duration, repetition, etc. In conformity with 
its aspectual force, the aorist put forth a sum- 
mary command. With the present, the force 
generally commanded the action as an ongoing 
process. This was in keeping with the present's 
aspectual function, which portrayed an internal 
perspective. With the perfect, the force generally 
commanded the action focusing on the lasting 
effect resulting from it. This was in harmony 
with the perfect’s aspect, which pictured a pres- 
ent and durable state ensuing from a performed 
action. Let an English example clarify this point. 
An Ancient Greek speaker would have trans- 
lated the English imp. 2nd pers. sg. sleep with a 
present stem form (hupnoi) if he had actually 
meant ‘be asleep’; he would have employed an 
aorist stem form (hupnothéti) if he had intended 
to say ‘fall asleep’; finally, a perfect stem form 
(hupnéso) would have well suited the sense of 
sleep in a sentence like ‘Sleep. You will be fresh.’ 
Moreover, the value of the forms varies accord- 
ing to the state of affairs expressed by each sin- 
gle verb (Aktionsart). This explains why Ancient 
Greek verbs usually do not show all the tense 
forms. Thus, for instance, if déé ‘lack' and its 
middle déomai ‘beg’ are taken into account, the 
imp. 2nd pers. de? in the present, dééson in the 
aorist, and possibly dedééke in the perfect, may 
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be presumed to have all meant ‘lack’, whereas 
the imp. 2nd pers. deétheti in the aorist passive 
could only be translated as ‘beg’, forms of the 
paradigm of both *edeésdmén (middle sigmatic 
aorist) and *dedéémai (middle or passive per- 
fect) not being attested. 

As to the mi-conjugation, the paradigms of 
the imperative of de‘knumi ‘show forth’ are here 
presented. 

As can be easily seen, here it is only the pres- 
ent stem paradigms that differ from those of 
the o-conjugation in not exhibiting the thematic 
vowel. 


2. PROHIBITIONS 


It has already been noted that mé or a cognate is 
the only type of negative to be found in clauses 
or sentences having the verb in the imperative 
mood. Negative ov or a form akin to it never 
occurs with an imperative. It is indeed common 
knowledge that me is the negative of the will and 
thought, as ou of fact and statement; mé rejects, 
ou denies; mé is relative, ou absolute; mé subjec- 
tive, ou objective (+ Negation). The reason why 
it is mé that is used with an imperative will be 
clear when the following argument is deployed. 
Let an English enunciation be considered. 


(i) Alcibiades deserted to Sparta. 

This statement can be denied as follows. 

((') Alcibiades did not desert to Sparta. 

As an assertion, (/) has a given truth value: (7) can 
be said to be true if (/’} is false. Things change 


when sentences with other modalities are taken 
into consideration. 


Table 4: Imperative paradigm (mi-conjugation) 


Present Aorist Perfect 
Active Middle Active Middle Passive Active Middle / Passive 
and se. cdeiknu deiknuso deixon deixai detkhthéti dédeikhe dédeixo 
grd sg. deiknuté deiknisthd deixatd deixasthd deikhthé-té dedeikhéto dedeikhtho 
and pl. deiknute — detknusthe deixate deixasthe deikhthéte dedeikhete dédeikhthe 
grd pl. deikniintén deiknusthén deixdntén deixdsthin deikhthéntén dedeikhéntén dedeikhthon 
or or or or or or or 
deiknitosan deiknusthdsan deixdtésan deixdsthdsan deikhthétd-san dedeikhéta-san dedetkhthasan 
anddu. deiknutan deiknusthon deixaton  deixasthon — detkhthétan dedeikheton dédeikhthon 
grd du. deikniiton deiknisthdn deixdton  deixdsthon _— deikhthétan dedeikhétan dedeikhthan 
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(ii) Ga home! 


Sentence (if) contains a command. A negative 
can also be inserted in it: 


(ii') Don’t go home! 


The relation of (i) to (¢) is not the same as (ii) 
to (ii). Specifically, (if) does not have any truth 
value: commands are non-factual enunciations 
and can therefore be neither true nor false: the 
speaker is commanding the hearer not to go 
home. As a matter of fact, (i/') cannot be the 
negation of (i); rather (ii') simply is a different 
command. Hence, unlike English which does not 
differentiate between factual and non-factual 
enunciations with regard to negatives, Ancient 
Greek distinguished between two types of nega- 
tives, one of these relating to commands and 
another to non-factual enunciations. 

In prohibitive sentences, mé and derivatives 
occur with 2nd pers. sg./pl. imp. forms in the 
present or perfect, and not in the aorist, where 
the imperative is replaced by the + subjunctive. 
(6) édé niin séi paidi épos phdo méd' epikeuthe 
‘Breathe(pr.med.imp.) a word to your son 
forthwith and do not hide(pr.imnp.) it from 
him’ (Hom. Od. 16.168) 

Argeioi, mé po ti methiete thotiridos alkés 
‘Argives, do not slack(pr.imp.) a whit in 
your rash onset’ (Hom. Jf. 4.234) 

me katapéplekhthe dgan 


‘Do not be(perfiimp.) very much 
astounded’ (Thuc. 7.77) 

(9) eipé moi eiroméndi nemertéa méd' 
epikeuseis 


‘Speak(aor.imp.) sure truths to me, who 
I am asking you, and do not conceal(aor. 
subj.) them from me’ (Hom. Od. 15.263) 

mé kata tous némous dikdséte, 6 dndres 
dikastai; me hoéthéséte toi peponthdti deind; 
me euorkeite; hemin déte ten khdrin tatitén 
‘Do not decide(aor.subj.) according to the 
letter of the law, O judges; do not aid(aor. 
subj.) a man who has suffered arbitrary 
treatment; do not take a true oath( pr.imp.); 
do(aor.imp.) us this favor’ (Dem. 21.211) 


This is not the case for the 3rd pers. sg. imp. 
forms, which can be preceded by mé or a cognate 
in both the present or the aorist tense, the sub- 
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junctive being rarer in the aorist and not attested 
in the present. 

(1) Murmidénes, mé tis moi apeildon lelathésthé 
‘Myrmidons, may none forget(aor.) his 
threats’ (Hom. /L 16.200) 

meédeis humén prosdokesato dallos 

‘May none of you hold(aor.) different 
expectations’ (Pl. Ap. 17c ) 


(12) 


A hypothetical interpretation may be formu- 
lated for these data. If it is assumed that the sub- 
junctive allows for the expression of commands 
in a manner which is less blunt or even less rude 
than that of the imperative, it follows that the 
tendency to utilize the subjunctive to impose 
prohibition might have qualified as a more polite 
choice and would hence have spread to the 2nd 
pers. forms in particular, when the person(s) 
spoken to was/were (considered) present on the 
scene of discourse and was/were (considered to 
be) forbidden something specific. Of course, the 
grd pers. forms would have been involved in this 
usage to a lesser extent inasmuch as they were 
used in legal regulations and therefore gave rise 
to general and durable provisions expressed in 
the present tense. Some attestations of mé + aor. 
imp. 2nd pers. forms are not missing notwith- 
standing: 


alla sti mén mé pé katadiiseo mélon Aréos 
‘Don't you plunge(aor.imp.) into the toil 
and moil of Ares yet, however’ (Hom. JL. 
18.134) 


(13) 


A new explanation for these data has been put 
forward recently (Willmott 2007). A typological 
analysis of several languages has been the cue to 
distinguish in Ancient Greek, too, between two 
different types of negative directive construc- 
tions, called preventive and prohibitive. Accord- 
ing to the standard definition of these categories, 
the former would have been employed to pro- 
hibit controllable actions, e.g, ‘don't sit down’, 
‘don’t speak’, the latter would have been applied 
to uncontrollable actions, e.g. ‘don't slip’, ‘don’t 
yawn’. Of course precise information must be 
provided regarding the matter. First, the defini- 
tion of ‘controllable actions’ is not inherent in 
the particular verb. By way of illustration, you 
might set out intentionally to disturb a per- 
son, and hence, if someone desired to stop you, 
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he would have recourse to the prohibitive. As 
an alternative, you might be doing something 
that could have the consequence of interrupting 
somebody’s repose. To stop this, the preventive 
would be resorted to. Second, many languages, 
including English, dv not mark the distinction 
grammatically, Third, the distinction is not very 
clear-cut. The decision about whether a par- 
ticular action should be prevented or prohib- 
ited appears to be rather subjective. Different 
languages make different choices, and there is 
a degree of ‘overlap’ between the definitions. 
Although the analysis of the data may some- 
times appear uncertain and the ratio of the aor- 
ist subjunctive to the present imperative can 
also be problematic, Willmott thinks it possible 
to affirm nevertheless that the aorist subjunctive 
was preventive and the present imperative was 
prohibitive. 


3. IN LIEU OF THE IMPERATIVE 


3.a. The Infinitive for Imperative 

It is well-known that like Indo-Iranian, Latin, 
Baltic and Slavic languages (Delbriick 1897: 
453ff., 457-460; Brugmann 1916:939-943) Ancient 
Greek could use the - infinitive to convey com- 
mands and prohibitions. 


(14) allasuténg'epéessi kataptesthai malakoisin 
‘But thou accost him with fair words’ (Hom. 
IL. 1.582) 

Alkimedon, mé dé moi apdprothen iskhémen 
hippous 

‘Alcimedon, don't keep your horses far 
away from me’ (Hom. //. 17.501) 


(15) 


This usage was habitual in the Homeric poems, 
receded in Attic prose, still existed in Koine, 
and persisted up to the Neo-Greek of Pontus. 
Its JE origin has been clarified by resorting to an 
argument based on a forerunner of Harris’ (1976) 
transformational syntax. ‘he following passage 
can be considered, of which the most relevant 
part is given. 


(16) Pés gdér moi muthdi epitélleai édée keletieis? 
aiithi méné meta toisi, dedegménas eis ho 
ken élthéis, 
ée théo meta s' aittis, epen ett tuls epiteila? 


. ¢ * < - , Lp one 
authi ménein, mé pos abrotdxomen alleloiin. 


‘How are you actually ordering and bidding 
me to do it? 

Am | to stay(subj.) there with them and 
wait till you come back 

or shall I come back to you again, as soon 
as 1 have thoroughly given them your 
orders?”... 

‘Remain(inf.) there so that we will not miss 
one another in any way.’ (Hom. /L. 10.61-65) 


Here Menelaus is asking Agamemnon what his 
brother tells and commands him to do. 'Once [ 
have rejoined Ajax and Idomeneus - Menelaus 
says — shall 1 remain with them or just come 
back and rejoin you?’ ‘Remain there - Agamem- 
non answers — to prevent us losing one another 
on the battlefield.’ The infinitive of aithi ménein 
can be supposed to derive from egé dé soi epitdlla 
édeé keleud authi ménein when the two governing 
finite verbs have been deleted. Thus all the infin- 
itives with an imperative or prohibitive value 
can be said to presuppose deletion of a govern- 
ing finite verb. 


3.b. The Future for the Imperative 

The future tense could also take the place of the 
imperative. It is not a milder or gentler impera- 
tive. A prediction may imply resistless power or 
cold indifference, compulsion or concession. This 
usage of the future always implied expression of 
the speaker's intention. An adequate translation 
should have recourse to ‘shall’, although its use is 
old-fashioned in English, but of course ‘must’ or 
‘are to’, or also ‘will’ are possible. 


(16) pros tudta praxeis hoton an théléis 
‘Therefore you are to do whatever you 
wish' (Soph. OC 956) 

ta d’ alla teukhé koin’ emoi tethapsetai 

‘My other arms shall lie buried in a com- 
mon tomb with me’ (Soph. Aj. 577) 


(17) 


In the negative form either ou or mé can be used, 
the former being found when the speaker is (con- 
ceived of as being) able to determine the occur- 
rence of what he is commanding, the latter when 
the possibility is rejected that what is prohibited 
in the expression of command will actually hap- 
pen. The following two examples clearly show 
this difference. In the first the wards of Zeus are 
reported, in the second Hector is speaking: 
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(18) all’ou man humin ge kai harmasi daida- 
léoisin 

Héktor Priamidés epokhesetai; ou gar edsé 
‘Still, not with you and your cunningly 
wrought chariots 

is Hector, son of Priam, to ride. I will not 
suffer it’ (Hom. /l. 17.448-449) 

mé men tois hippoisin aner epokhésetai 
allos 

‘No other man shall mount those steeds’ 
(Hom. IL. 10.330) 


(19) 


This type of imperatival future is a matter dis- 
tinct from that represented by forms exhibiting 
imperative endings combined with a future tense 
stem. To tell the truth, the original character of 
these stems is debatable (Schwyzer 1959:788), 
but the evidence is compelling. 


(20) oése thédn, heids moi amunesthai par’ oistoi 
‘Run and fetch (fut.imp.) them, until { have 
arrows to hold out’ (Hom. Od. 22.106) 

...ta dé déra dnax andrén Agamémnon 
oisété es méssén agorén... 

‘... Agamemnon, king of men, will 

bring out (fut.imp.) the gifts in presence of 
the assembly...’ (Hom. JL. 19.172-173) 


(21) 


3.c. The Use of the Optative 

Ancient Greek could also phrase a request or 
even a polite command in the optative mood 
sometimes preceded by the particle ei used 
interjectionally. In this type of constructions the 
negative is mé again: 


(22) kai niin, ef ti pou ésti, pithoié moi 
‘And now, if it be possible, listen to me’ 
(Hom. Od. 4.193) 

(23) mé man aspoudi ge neon epibaien hékeloi 
‘Without effort they shall not get into their 
ships at their ease’ (Hom. Jf. 8.512) 


The optative with the modal particle dn is some- 
times used to suggest a command: 


(24) prodgois an 

‘You may lead on’ or ‘Lead on, pray’ (Pl. 
Phdr. 229b) 

to ouk an basiléas ana stém’ ékhon agore- 
uois 

‘Thus don’t speak having kings in your 
mouth’ (Hom. Jf. 2.250) 


(25) 
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3.d. The Plain Present or the Aorist 
[n passionate questions, the present is used as a 
form of exhortation: 


(26) téotin ou didkomen hos takhista? 
‘Why, then, do we not pursue with all 
speed?’ (Xen. Cyr. 4.1.11) 


In passionate and impatient questions the aorist 
is used of things to be dispatched at once: 


(27) tlouk auto gé moi touto apekrin6? 
‘Why don’t you answer me this very point?’ 
(Pl. Grg. 509e) 


3.e. Various Expressions 

Expressions like def ‘there is need’, khré ‘it is 
required’, dxion ‘(it is) worthy’, déomai humén ‘I 
beg you’, with the infinitive, and similar are often 
found as a more temperate or a more convenient 
imperative. Lastly, Adpds and hdpds mé with 
future indicative and aorist subjunctive have 
imperative and respectively prohibitive value. 
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Lucio MELAZzo 


Orthography (orthographia), Ancient 
Theories of 


According to Greek grammarians, such as Try- 
pho (ist c. BCE) and Aelius Herodian (and c. 
CE), orthography (orthographia) is both the cor- 
rect spelling of a word and the account of its 
correctness. It does not handle all of the spell- 
ing problems, as modern orthography does, but 
only particular ‘inquiries' (zétémata) concerning 
those cases in which the pronunciation does not 
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help to determine the correct spelling of a word. 
These problems have been split up by grammar- 
ians into ‘syntax’ (suntaxis) or ‘division’ (mer- 
ismds), ‘quality’ (poidtés) and ‘quantity’ (posdtes): 
syntax deals with problems of syllabification, 
especially with the the boundaries of + syllables; 
quality concerns doubts in the spelling of con- 
sonants, and quantity concerns doubts in the 
spelling of vowels. The criteria used by the Greek 
grammarians to correct and/or establish the right 
spelling of a word are the following four: ‘anal- 
ogy’ (analogia), ‘dialect’ (didlektos), ‘etymology’ 
(etumolagia, + Etymology (etumologia), Ancient 
Theories of), and ‘history’ (Aéstoria), that is, the 
‘paradosis’ (parddosis), or literary and textual 
tradition (Egenolff 1888:—6; Wendel 1942:437— 
1438, 1454-1456; Siebenborn 1976:37—41, 53-55; 
159-163; Hunger 197818; Schneider 1999:4-n; 
Valente 2013). 

Orthography developed as a result of the 
contacts between Greek culture — in particular 
Alexandrian scholarship — and the Roman world 
between the ist c. BCE and the ist c. CE, when it 
became a well-defined branch of ancient gram- 
matical theory closely linked to the doctrine 
of ‘Hellenism’ (hellénismds), the correct Greek 
(+ Linguistic Correctness). As a discipline it 
reached its peak at the end of the and c. CE with 
the grammarian Aelius Herodian, who collected 
and systematized previous works on the subject: 
his Orthography — now lost — was a primary 
source for later orthographers. Thus, for cen- 
turies, it was consistently copied, epitomized, 
revised and criticized in order to adjust Herodi- 
an's statements to the changed pronunciation 
and to the needs of schools at different periods. 
From Late Antiquity to the end of the Byzantine 
era, Greek orthographers constantly strove to 
keep the correctness of writing and to avoid 
mistakes in spelling which resulted from the 
phonetic changes of the Greek language, thus 
opposing its historical evolution and keeping on 
building new and stricter rules and canons of 
correction. Actually, all the ancient treatises on 
orthography are lost, but their doctrines could 
somehow be reconstructed through the Byz- 
antine orthographical literature, which is quite 
enormous and, for the most part, studied rarely 
and edited poorly. (This is mainly due to the fact 
that these Byzantine works enjoyed complex and 
unstable textual traditions because of their sub- 
sidiary and practical nature, being a kind of ref- 
erence works.) Nevertheless, Byzantine treatises 
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are still the main sources for reconstructing the 
ancient orthographic theories (Alpers 2004:2-3). 

The origins of Greek orthography can 
be traced back to the Hellenistic age, but its 
theoretical roots belong to the Classical and 
post-Classical period with their philosophical 
speculation — especially by Peripatetics and 
Stoics —- on language theories. However, an 
urgent need for spelling rules was only felt by 
Alexandrian scholars in their works on liter- 
ary texts, in particular on Homer. Among them. 
Aristarchus played a leading role in the develop- 
ment of orthography as well as of grammatical 
and linguistic studies within the framework of 
textual criticism (Matthaios 1999). Only with 
the generation after Aristarchus was orthogra- 
phy gradually distinguished as an autonomous 
field within the ‘grammatical art’ (grammatike 
tékhné) (Wendel 1942:1438-1439), as confirmed 
by the fragments of Orus’ Commentary to 
Herodian’s Orthography, preserved in the scrip- 
tio inferior (7th/8th c.) of the palimpsest MS Lip- 
siensis gr. 2 (= Tischendorfianus 2) (Reitzenstein 
1897:299—312; 1901:84—86; Alpers 2004:42—50): in 
his preface (f. 22” ll. 18-26), possibly gathered 
from Trypho, Orus lists some ancient grammar- 
ians who dealt with orthography, such as the two 
pupils of Aristarchus, Dionysius Thrax and Ptole- 
maeus (Pindario?), and Asclepiades of Myrlea 
(Reitzenstein 1897:302; Wendel 1942:1439; Blank 
1998:L, 148, 264-270; Asheri 2005). 

Furthermore, an important step towards the 
development of Greek orthography was taken by 
Trypho: as the title of his treatise suggests — On 
orthography and its matters of inquiry — he dealt 
only with particular doubts in spelling without 
establishing a complete corpus of rules for all 
aspects of correct writing. Orus also testifies to 
his definition of orthography as “the word cor- 
rectly spelled” and “the rational account itself 
containing the demonstration of the orthogra- 
phy” (Lipsiensis gr. 2, f. 22° ll, 1gq—21), Given the 
fragmentary tradition, it is difficult to ascribe 
with all certainty further theoretical develop- 
ments to some of the aforementioned grammar- 
ians or to others, such as Apollonius Dyscolus, 
whose treatise On orthography seems to have 
had quite a strong influence (Wendel 1942:1440; 
Blank 1982:7—10, 69 n. 83; Schneider 1999:863—867; 
Dickey 2007:73-75). Before Herodian, however, 
orthography had already deployed its features, 
as is confirmed by Sextus Empiricus (M. 1.169- 
175: Egenolff 1888:4; Blank 1998:195-201), who 
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reports its field of inquiry — ‘quantity’, ‘quality’, 
and ‘division’ (merismds) — without a definition 
but with some examples (Hiller 1871:613—-614), 
Greek orthographical theory seems to also have 
influenced Roman grammarians: see e.g. Quint. 
Inst, 1.7.1 (Egenolff 1888:4; Ax 2011:307—310) and 
Scaurus’ De orthagraphia (Biddau 2008). 

Herodian’s Orthography marked the turning 
point in Greek orthography: here he collected 
previous studies on the subject and gave them the 
organization which would become canonical in 
later centuries (Egenolff1888:7-8; Dyck 1993:778- 
779; Alpers 2004:1-6; Dickey 2007:75-77). This 
work was probably not arranged alphabetically, 
but was instead organized in a systematic way, 
i.e., well-defined rules (or canons) followed by 
a good number of appropriate examples and 
occasional exceptions (Egenolff 1888:6; Alpers 
2004.16). The content of its preface can be recov- 
ered with a certain amount of accuracy through 
the prefaces to two Byzantine orthographical 
treatises: that of John Charax (2nd half of the 
6th c. CE: text in Alpers 2004:6-7) and that of so- 
called Ps-Theodosius (Goettling 1822:61,22—62,26, 
Anecd. Bekk, 3.1327-1128 n.*; Valente 2010:643- 
645), possibly from Choeroboscus’ Prolegomena 
to his Orthography (Valente 2010). Two entries 
of the EM (791,49-792,10, 816,52) also carry valu- 
able extracts of an introduction to the matter 
(Siebenborn 1976:159-160; Alpers 2004:8). 

Herodian's definition of orthography, like Try- 
pho’s, is twofold: orthography is both (i.) “the 
exact spelling according to the word” (Charax) 
or “the word correctly spelled” (Ps.-Theodosius), 
and (ii.) “the demonstrative canon which dem- 
onstrates the word correctly spelled” (Charax 
and Ps,-Theodosius, with a slight variation in 
wording). Then the three orthographical ‘inqui- 
ries’ (zétéseis: Charax) are listed and explained 
(as Sextus did): (i.) syntax concerns syllabifica- 
tion and especially the division of groups of two 
or more consonants into contiguous syllables; 
(ii.) quality deals with consonants and their 
‘change’ (metabolé) in their mutual combina- 
tions (e.g. the graphical representation of nasals 
before labials); (iii.) quantity concerns vowels, 
especially the spelling of homophones, such as 
the correspondence of the sound |i| to either iota 
(\/i), eta (y/é) or to the diphthong epsilon-iota 
(et/ei); this last part, which also concerns the 
problem of iota mutum, is in general the most 
extended in orthographical treatises. 


Four orthographical canons serve to state 
rules for spelling correction (Egenolff 1888:6, 
20; Siebenborn 1976:53-89, 140-151, 159-163): (i.) 
analogy is the primary tool to build paradigmatic 
canons: the ‘enunciation of canons’ (kandnon 
apédosis) suffices to find the correct spelling of 
a word; thus analogy can be the ‘demonstrative 
canon’ itself (kanon apodeiktikés), which cor- 
responds to the second definition of orthogra- 
phy (as Charax explains, “if 1 spell the adjective 
earinds ['of spring’| with iota, the word itself cor- 
rectly spelled is called orthography. And if I am 
asked about the account of the spelling and I say 
‘all the adjectives indicating seasons or moments 
of the day ending in -inos are spelled with iota, 
as hémerinds [‘diurnal’] and nukterinds [‘noc- 
turmal’}’, then the canon itself is called orthog- 
raphy”); (ii.) dialect is an ‘idiom of a language’ 
(-- Dictionaries of Dialects): for example, the 
spelling of méilichos ‘honey’ with the diphthong 
epsilon-iota is accounted for by the Aeolic form 
méllichos, which has an epsilon; (iii.) etymology 
analyzes a word in order to discover its true 
origin for spelling correction (e.g. Charax talks 
about the case of Aefldtes ‘Helots’ and eilikrinés 
‘pure’ to be spelled with the diphthong epsilon- 
iota while it was pronounced ‘i’: the respective 
etymologies of the names — they derive from 
Hélos (a village), and Aéle ‘warmth of the sun’, 
respectively — reveal the original presence of 
epsilon and confirm the spelling); (iv.) history is 
“the usage of the ancients, that is also the textual 
tradition” (EM 816.52) or both the evidence of 
the paradosis and the literary usage, i.e., the “tes- 
timony of the ancient and famous writers” (EM 
791,49-792,10). 

After Herodian, the structure and the rules 
of orthography were preserved by later gram- 
marians who also had to update the existing 
orthographical canons in order to deal with new 
spelling problems, in particular in thefield of 
‘quantity’ (Wendel 1942:1441-1454; Siebenbom 
1976:40; Hunger 1978:19). Among these gram- 
marians (Wendel 1942, 1442-1454), Orus (5th c. 
CE) had a great influence on his followers: he 
wrote two orthographical works, the abovemen- 
tioned Commentary to Herodian's Orthography 
(in three parts) and an Orthography (a frap- 
ment of which is preserved in MS Messinensis S. 
Salv. 18: Rabe 1892; 1895; Reitzenstein 1897:302— 
309; 1901:84—86; Alpers 2004:34—35). Orus com- 
bined his primary source, Herodian, with other 
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orthographical works and Atticist lexica (espe- 
cially those of Phrynichus), but preferred an 
alphabetical arrangement in spite of Herodian’s 
systematic structure. Other orthographers fol- 
lowed Herodian's approach more closely, such 
as Timotheus of Gaza (6th c.) in his tripartite 
orthography: beside the surviving syntax sec- 
tion of his Orthography (Anecd. Par. 4.239-244 
Cramer: Egenolff 1888:6-8, 34; Alpers 2004:17), 
some other fragments are preserved in scholia 
to Cyrill-lexicon in MSS Vallicellianus E u and 
Laurentianus pl 59.49 (Reitzenstein 1897:296; 
Alpers 1981:83 n. 1, 84 n. 4; 2004:8-19). Also, 
John Charax (6th c. CE) wrote a complete and 
tripartite treatise On orthography, still unedited 
and closely depending on Herodian — even in 
its systematic arrangement - but displaying a 
more school-oriented feature (Egenolff1888:4—6; 
Wendel 194271446-1447; Hunger 197819; Alpers 
2004:6-8, 19-26), The same systematic structure 
is also shared by two other tripartite treatises 
of uncertain date and authorship: the so-called 
‘Anonymus Crameri’ (Anecd. Ox. 2.283.1-315.9 
Cramer; Egenolff 1888:13-17; Alpers 200410-17) 
and Ps.-Theodosius (Goettling 1822:61-79; 
Egenolff 1888:1; Alpers 2004:23-26). 

Later, in the early Byzantine period (8th/gth 
c.), Choeroboscus wrote his tripartite and 
alphabetic Orthography especially on the basis 
of Herodian’s and Orus’ works. An epitome of 
the section on quantity survives in MS Bodle- 
ianus Barocci 50 (Anecd. Ox. 2167-281 Cramer); 
valuable fragments are preserved by Byzantine 
Etymologica that directly used the complete 
work (Egenolff 188819; Alpers 1981:7; 2004:31— 
35). Moreaver, several orthographical remarks 
can be found in his Psalm-Epimerisms (Alp- 
ers 2004:35-36). At the beginning of the gth 
c., Theognostus dedicated his Orthography to 
Emperor Leo V: its 1006 canons — for the most 
part, 143-1006, devoted to spelling rules of word 
endings ~ are mainly based on Herodian (but 
also on other orthographers) and on the col- 
lections of some materials from a MS of Cyrill- 
lexicon (Alpers 2004:29-31). Furthermore, many 
other later orthographical works — mostly anon- 
ymous and unedited — attest to:the continued 
role of orthography in the Byzantine educational 
system (Egenolff 1888:24—30; Ludwich 1905-1912; 
Hunger 1978:20-22). 
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Osthoff’s Law 


“Osthoffs Law” is a phonological process within 
the history of Greek (and some other IE lan- 
guages) by which long + vowels (“V") were 
shortened when they occurred before sonorants 
(“R”, ie. liquids, nasals, or glides) that were fol- 
lowed by another > consonant (“C"): -VRC(-) > 
-VRC(-) (Lejeune 1972:219-220, Rix 1992:56, Sihler 
1995:58-59, 74). The sonorant, moreover, must 
occur in the coda position of > syllables, and not 
in the onset (Kobayashi 2004:26, Miller 2010187). 
Thus the thematic dat. pl. ending Gk. -ois < PIE 
*-6is (cf. Skt. -ais, with long diphthong) shows 
the result of this shortening (*/-dys/ > /-oys/); 
but the long vowel of Gk. krémnds ‘cliff, over- 
hang’ (assuming syllable division /kré.mnos/, 
cf. word-initial mn-: Gk. mnéma ‘tomb’ etc.) is 
not affected. The original analysis of material in 
Greek and elsewhere was proposed by the Indo- 
Europeanist Hermann QOsthoff (1847-1909) in 
1879; for details, with a survey of initial reactions 
and ensuing theoretical discussions through the 
1970's, see Collinge 1985:127-131. 

The similar shortening processes elsewhere 
in IE (as in Italic, Celtic, Germanic, Balto-Slavic), 
also often referred to as “Osthoff's Law” (or “Ost- 
hoff-shortenings”), are independent of the Greek 
version of Osthoffs Law (Fortson 2010:70—71): 
such a shortening process is a typologically natu- 
ral strategy for the avoidance of “overlength” 
(or of “superheavy” syllables (+ syllable weight)), 
a phonological tendency that is manifested in 
many languages in a variety of ways (Devine & 
Stephens 1994:78, Gordon 2006:51; on the typol- 
ogy of the Osthoff's Law context specifically, 
Gordon 2006:234). The same tendency is also an 
important feature of Greek, Sanskrit, and Proto- 
Indo-European metrical composition (Hoenig- 
swald 19869, 1991). 

Besides the thematic dat. pl. (above), Osthoffs 
Law appears in a number of isolated words, 
including early borrowings (e.g. Iran. *Parsa- 
‘Persian’ > pre-Ion. “Pérsa- > Att., Ion., Dor. 
Persai ‘Persians’), in the nom. sg, of nouns in 
-eus (< *-éus, with stem “éw-, cf. Hom. gen. sg, 
-€(w)os), and in participles based on long-vowel 
stems (e.g. aor. passives in -(th)é- (+ Aorist 
Formation) make participles in -(th)e-nt-, not 
**.(th)é-nt-). But in many cases, > analogy has 
restored or maintained the long-vowel form: e.g., 
3 pl. pres. subj. mid. -dntai (cf. 1 sg./pl. -omai/ 
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-ometha + Present Tense); post-contraction nom, 
pl. pres. ptc. timéntes ‘honoring’ (< “timdontes); 
augmented forms of verbs with initial diphthong 
(e.g. imperf. afdeon to oidéd ‘swell’); Hom. (Ion.) 
dat. pl. néusi (cf. other case forms in né-: acc. sg,/ 
pl. néa/néas, gen. sg./pl. néds/néén, etc.). 

Given the phonetic naturalness of Osthoff- 
shortening, the process occurred not only pan- 
dialectally at an early period, but also later. Thus 
some words with onset *eweRC- underwent 
w-loss and vowel + contraction, resulting in 
*éRC-, followed by a late Osthoff-shortening in 
lonic: cf. *ewelde/o- ‘long for’ (> Hom. eé/damat) 
> *elde/o-, whence (with Osthoff-shortening) 
Hom. éldomai (Nussbaum 1998:143). (Similarly 
Peters 1980:228-286 on Gk. -kraira ‘-horned, 
-headed',) 

The absolute chronology of the pandialec- 
tal Osthoffshortening is controversial, in part 
because of complexities in evaluating the rela- 
tive chronology of Osthoff's Law and other 
phonological processes (especially medial clus- 
ter simplifications involving resonants), and 
also because of indeterminacies in ~ Myce- 
naean Greek orthography, where (for example) 
vowel length is not notated. For discussion, see 
Lejeune 1972:220, Peters 1980:306~—319. 
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